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PREFACE 


With  this  third  volume  the  Survey  returns  to  its  annual  basis.  It  also 
welcomes  back  to  its  pages  Middle  Eastern  topics,  excluded  from  the 
Surveys  for  1 947-8  and  1 949-50  by  the  plan  for  the  Survey  of  the  war  and  its 
aftermath.  In  this  volume’s  Middle  Eastern  Part  Mr.  George  Kirk  has 
written  on  Egypt.  Elsewhere  Professor  R.  G.  Hawtrey  and  Dr.  F.  C. 
Jones  have  again  written  on  western  European  economic  affairs  and 
on  the  Far  East.  I  gladly  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  them  again  and 
publicly  for  their  contributions.  Miss  Denise  Folliot,  who  has  sub-edited 
this  and  the  two  earlier  volumes,  has  added  to  her  responsibilities  and  to 
my  indebtedness  to  her  by  assuming  also  the  editorship  of  the  accompany¬ 
ing  volume  of  Documents  for  1951. 

PETER  CALVOCORESSI 

CHATHAM  HOUSE 

December  1952 
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quarters  of  a  sphere,  with  no  edge  left  to  it  except  one  round  a  still 
untraversable  South  Polar  circle. 

As  a  result,  each  of  the  two  surviving  Power-groups  is  now  threatened 
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whereas,  before  1940,  no  Power  was  ever  threatened  on  more  than  two 
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INTRODUCTION 

Seen  from,  the  very  short  range  of  1952,  when  this  volume  was  being 
written,  the  year  1951  appeared  dominated  by  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
Korea  in  June  195°  more  than  by  any  other  single  event.  The  conflict 
between  the  major  Powers  or  alliances  had  at  last  issued  in  blows.  If  this 
was  not  at  first  strictly  true,  since  the  U.S.S.R.,  however  heavily  engaged, 
was  not  an  actual  combatant,  it  became  true  before  the  end  of  1950  with 
the  open,  massive  and  successful  intervention  of  the  Chinese.  Although 
the  fighting  in  the  first  half  of  1951  left  neither  side  with  reasonable  pros¬ 
pects  of  a  victory  and  induced  in  both  a  seemingly  genuine  desire  to  find 
a  way  out  of  an  unprofitable  venture,  negotiators  failed  to  agree  upon  the 
terms  of  a  truce  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  each  side’s  sincerity  was 
doubted  by  the  other. 

The  effect  of  this  war  on  international  affairs  during  1951  was  constant, 
but  its  nature  changed.  In  the  west— western  Europe  and  the  U.S.A.— 
there  was  at  first  fear  of  communist  aggression  at  some  other  point  along 
the  long  line  bounding  the  communist  world:  in  Germany  or  Persia  or 
Yugoslavia,  Indo-China  or  elsewhere.  The  North  Atlantic  allies,  whose 
interests  extended  to  the  whole  world  but  whose  organization  dealt  only 
with  Europe,  hastened  to  strengthen  their  forces  and  to  add  to  their  num¬ 
ber  by  recourse  to  German  arms  and  by  making  peace  with  Japan.  But 
months  passed  and  no  new  war  began.  The  fear  of  war  by  communist 
aggression  lost  some  of  its  force,  and  at  the  same  time  a  different  fear  gained 
ground — fear  of  war  by  American  mismanagement.  The  western  reaction 
to  the  Korean  War  had  been  hailed  as  an  example  of  the  unity  and  deter¬ 
mination  of  non-communist  countries  under  American  leadership  in  the 
face  of  evil,  but  the  war  soon  began  to  do  damage  to  the  anti-Russian 
alliance.  There  was  a  revival  of  anti-American  feeling  in  western  Europe. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  strain  on  the  alliance  was  European  distrust 
of  General  MacArthur  as  the  foremost  living  symbol  of  a  forward  policy  in 
Asia  which,  though  it  might  bring  the  Korean  War  to  an  end,  might 
equally  start  a  worse  one.  But  this  distrust  was  not  the  only  cause,  and  the 
clouds  were  not  all  dispersed  by  the  dismissal  of  the  General  in  April,  1951. 
American  policy  towards  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic  remained  radically 
different  from  British  policy,  and  when  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan 
came  to  be  signed,  the  best  that  the  allies  could  do  was  to  agree  not  to 
invite  either  of  the  rival  Chinese  authorities  to  be  represented  at  the 
conference  at  San  Francisco.  Then  again,  the  cost  of  the  Korean  War  was 
increasingly  felt  both  in  terms  of  military  effort  and  in  terms  of  domestic 
standards  of  living.  While  Americans  were  conscious  that  they  were 
bearing  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  in  Korea  and  were  aggrieved  by  the 
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comparative  paucity  of  others’  help,  the  British  and  the  French  were  hard 
put  to  it  to  avoid  reverses  and  ignominy  in  Malaya  and  Indo-China  and 
felt  that  their  Asian  burdens  were  insufficiently  appreciated  in  the  U.S.A.; 
these  wars  in  South-East  Asia  added  to  the  difficulties  of  making  the 
alliance  a  harmonious  one.  There  were  also  economic  divergences.  The 
heavy  cost  of  rearmament,  accentuated  by  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  raw 
materials  during  1950,  led  Europeans  to  fear  for  their  standards  of  living 
and  to  complain  of  a  strategy  which,  by  straining  to  build  up  military 
strength,  might  let  communism  in  by  the  back  door  of  popular  discontent. 
Shortages  of  materials  made  tempers  shorter  too,  and  complaints  of 
hoarding  and  of  profiteering  were  bandied  across  the  Atlantic. 

These  discontents  may  or  may  not  have  been  widespread.  Of  their 
extent  it  is  difficult  to  judge.  But  they  existed  and  made  news  in  the  press, 
and  their  existence  emphasized  the  weakness  of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance, 
whose  sole  substantial  base  was  a  fear  of  the  U.S.S.R.  so  great  as  to  obliter¬ 
ate  lesser  fears  and  jealousies.  During  1951  this  paramount  fear  grew,  it  \ 
may  be  surmised,  slightly  less  in  Europe  but  no  less  in  the  U.S.A.,  where 
it  issued  in  illiberal  measures  justified,  in  some  American  eyes,  by  the 
demands  of  national  security.  If  the  slackening  of  European  apprehension 
were  due  to  the  existence  of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  and  of  its  few 
divisions  under  international  command,  then  that  alliance  would  become 
a  self-defeating  tonic. 

This  is  speculation,  but  some  speculation  may  be  allowed  in  an  Intro¬ 
duction  and  this  line  of  thought  may  be  pursued,  because  the  North 
Atlantic  alliance  was  the  greatest  advance  ever  made  by  the  U.S.A.  to¬ 
wards  Europe  and  the  most  reassuring  to  Europe.  The  Marshall  Plan 
may  have  been  as  striking,  but  it  was  not  so  well  liked,  not  merely  because 
the  benefactor  is  proverbially  at  a  psychological  disadvantage  but  also 
because  the  Marshall  Plan,  unlike  the  North  Atlantic  alliance,  still  left  the 
U.S.A.  outside,  operating  upon  Europe  from  outside  and  in  a  distinct 
capacity.  In  the  North  Atlantic  alliance,  on  the  other  hand,  the  American 
giant  was,  for  all  its  material  preponderance,  one  among  many,  greater  in 
power  but  equal  in  status,  contributing  more  money  but  engaged  to  the 
same  end,  a  partner.  In  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  all  were  in  the  same 
boat  together;  in  the  Marshall  Plan  a  purely  European  boat  was  being 
kept  afloat  by  Americans  in  their  own  craft.  The  test  of  the  alliance 
came  with  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea,  even  though  Korea  was  not 
within  the  area  covered  by  the  treaty.  The  measures  proposed  by  the 
U.S.A.  to  meet  the  emergency  were  not  popular.  Chief  among  them  were 
the  raising  of  German  divisions  for  the  defence  of  Europe  and,  in  Asia, 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  Japan  securing  special  military  rights  to  the  U.S.A. 
The  latter  was  carried  through  and,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the 
Philippines  having  been  assuaged  with  American  guarantees,  it  received 
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the  assent  so  freely  accorded  to  a  fait  accompli.  The  former— the  rearming 
of  Germany— was  not  carried  through,  and  as  time  passed  Europeans,  who 
had  been  stunned  into  endorsing  it,  grew  to  like  it  no  more  and  to  object 
to  it  more  openly. 

The  confusions  to  which  any  coalition  is  normally  subject  were  increased 
by  the  fact  that  the  weightiest  member  of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance 
could  speak  officially  with  two  voices  and  could  act  officially  in  opposing 
spirits.  This  was  manifest  not  so  much  in  the  conflict,  personal  rather  than 
institutional,  between  President  Truman  and  General  MacArthur,  but 
more  disturbingly  and  enduringly  in  disagreements  over  policy  and  legisla¬ 
tion  between  the  administration  and  the  Congress.  Particular  examples  of 
this  diarchy  in  1951  were  the  long  debate  over  the  dispatch  of  American 
troops  to  Europe  and  the  ensuing  debate  over  the  propriety  of  trade  by 
allies  of  the  U.S.A.  with  communist  states.  That  these  differences  were 
accompanied  by  a  virulent  attempt  to  discredit  the  State  Department  from 
top  to  bottom  may  have  been  an  accident  of  American  domestic  politics 
but  was  certainly  also  a  factor  in  international  affairs.  American  influence, 
as  opposed  to  American  power,  declined  in  1951.  And  this  decline  meant 
a  loss  of  strength  to  the  North  Atlantic  alliance. 

The  alliance,  however,  was  strong  enough  to  survive  these  buffets. 
In  fact,  if  not  in  form,  it  was  strengthened  by  the  growing  amicability 
between  the  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain  and  France  on  the  one  hand  and 
Yugoslavia  on  the  other,  a  development  which  promised  to  strengthen 
the  links  between  North  Atlantic  forces  in  western  Europe  and  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  newcomers  to  the  alliance  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
Further  than  that  the  allies  could  not  go,  for  overtures  by  the  U.S.A., 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Turkey  for  association  with  the  Arab  world 
foundered  on  Egyptian  nationalism.  The  British  had  to  stand  to  arms 
in  the  Canal  Zone  at  the  end  of  the  year,  while  in  Persia  they  suffered  a 
diplomatic  and  economic  reverse  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Persian  govern¬ 
ment  over  oil,  during  which  American  and  British  differences  were  pain¬ 
fully  obvious. 

As  significant  as  any  geographical  extension  of  the  alliance  was  the 
continued  inability  of  western  Europe  to  conceive  a  continued  existence, 
tolerably  comfortable  and  tolerably  safe,  without  the  U.S.A.  Grumbling 
against  the  U.S.A.  did  not  go  to  the  lengths  of  devising  a  policy  whereby 
American  economic  and  military  aid  might  be  forgone,  and  schemes  for 
European  unity  were  not  only  considerably  less  real  than  the  North 
Atlantic  alliance  but  were  also  increasingly  accepted  as  components  of, 
instead  of  alternatives  to,  the  wider  Atlantic  grouping.  But  whether 
components  or  alternatives,  such  schemes  did  not  prosper,  for  although 
the  Schuman  Plan  passed  out  of  the  embryo  stage  and  produced  by  treaty 
a  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether 
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these  were  indeed  the  first  fruits  of  a  new  European  spirit  or  would  prove 
to  be  a  solitary  example  of  the  enthusiasms  of  a  passing  phase.  Moreover, 
the  movement  for  European  unity,  apparently  boosted  by  the  Korean 
War,  was  also  gravely  wounded  by  it. 

This  movement,  intellectually  devised  without  becoming  manifestly 
either  popular  or  practical,  had  at  its  core  the  vital  problem  of  Franco- 
German  relations,  for  within  the  setting  of  multilateral  agreements,  con¬ 
stitutional  or  functional,  some  men  were  concerned  with  the  essential 
puzzle  of  the  place  of  the  new,  unfamiliarly  divided  Germany  in  the  new, 
unfamiliarly  weakened  Europe.  The  Korean  War  made  German  rearma¬ 
ment  a  principal  aspect  of  the  process  of  uniting  western  Europe  and  also 
a  principal  aspect  of  the  fact  of  reviving  Germany.  It  would  have  been 
hard  to  find  any  topic  less  well  calculated  to  assist  a  Franco-German 
rapprochement,  and  although  M.  Schuman  and  Dr.  Adenauer  per¬ 
severed  in  the  path  of  accord,  their  progress  was  faltering,  as  witness  the 
impact  upon  it  of  the  Saar.  If  Franco-German  relations  were  a  straw  by 
which  to  test  the  wind  of  western  European  feeling,  then  at  the  end  ol  the 
year,  with  the  European  army  still  unborn,  the  current  seemed  to  be  setting 
against  the  American  vision  of  Europe  federalized  in  the  American  image. 

The  North  Atlantic  alliance  had  been  created  by  fear  of  Moscow.  If  it 
had  no  other  bonds,  then  it  was  an  ephemeral  phenomenon  whose  span  of 
life  depended  upon  Russian  policy,  for  the  passing  of  the  fear  of  aggression 
would  remove  the  military  and  reduce  the  economic  bases  of  the  alliance. 
But  that  fear  was  not  removed  during  1951.  The  recovery  from  the  panic 
of  July  1950  may  by  contrast  have  removed  the  fear  to  a  distance  but  it  did 
not  remove  it  from  the  mind.  The  west  saw  no  sign,  either  in  Russian 
declarations  or  in  the  ancillary  activities  of  the  Peace  Movement,  of  a 
dependable  change  of  heart  in  the  Kremlin;  nor  was  there  any  sign  of  that 
useful  rift  between  Moscow  and  Peking,  for  which  the  political  horizon  was 
so  eagerly  and  eruditely  scanned  from  the  western  quarter.  The  com¬ 
munist  part  of  the  world,  with  its  potential  allies  among  the  under¬ 
nourished  and  the  foreign-governed,  remained  formidable,  hostile  and 
mysterious.  That  its  strength  was  overrated  was  vigorously  protested  by 
some  in  the  west.  So  was  the  opposite  thesis.  And  this  confusion  was  a  part 
of  that  strength.  For  their  part  the  great  leaders  of  world  revolution 
seemed  to  place  their  faith  in  a  Fabian  strategy — a  particularly  unnerving 
discovery  for  their  opponents. 

In  1951,  as  in  earlier  years,  Russian  power  was  held  out  of  the  battle, 
and  although  Russian  material  appeared  in  Korea,  Russian  divisions 
did  not.  This  Russian  restraint  was  also  illustrated  in  the  yet  more  tempt¬ 
ing  Persian  arena  and  circumstances,  and  the  Russian  refusal  to  tempt 
the  arbitrament  of  arms  fostered  the  belief  that  Marshal  Stalin  had 
decided  that  the  U.S.S.R.  must  win  the  east-west  conflict  by  developing 
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potential  resources  and  not  by  relying  on  present  striking  power:  or,  in 
other  words,  that  an  immediate  war  was  likely  to  be  long  and  lost.  In 
which  case  Mr.  Churchill’s  repeated  references  to  American  possession  of 
the  atom  bomb  as  the  saving  western  factor  were  for  the  time  being  right. 
But  these  were  but  tentative  conclusions,  rendered  the  more  unreliable  by 
reason  of  Marshal  Stalin’s  age  and  of  doubts  about  the  identity  of  his 
successor.  In  the  circumstances  of  1951  the  stalemate  in  Korea  and  the 
general  diplomatic  stalemate  (disturbed  but  not  broken  by  the  journalistic 
ritual  of  quizzing  Marshal  Stalin  from  time  to  time)  were  better  suited  to 
Russian  needs  than  any  more  vital  course  of  affairs.  And  since  the 
western  Powers  still  seemed  more  inclined  to  wait  upon  events  than  to 
fashion  them,  the  prospects  of  a  radical  change  in  the  pattern  of  world 
affairs  were  for  the  moment  few. 

The  motif  of  the  year,  if  a  motif  is  to  be  sought  and  so  far  as  it  could  be 
made  out  while  its  discords  were  still  echoing  strongly,  was  then  this :  an 
unchanging  Russian  ground  bass  with  superimposed  creakings  of  the  anti- 
Russian  alliance  but  every  indication  that  the  alliance  could  stand  almost 
any  strain  for  so  long  as  Moscow  did  not  change  its  tune.  This,  however, 
may  be  fancy;  it  is  in  any  case  no  more  than  a  working  hypothesis  for 
proving  the  facts  of  the  year. 


PART  I 


THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  ALLIANCE 

1.  American  aid  and  leadership 

In  September  1950  President  Truman  declared  that  the  U.S.A.  would 
send  additional  troops  to  Europe.  In  December  he  said  the  same  thing 
again  and  in  that  month  General  Eisenhower  was  appointed  to  the 
supreme  command  in  Europe  of  the  forces  of  the  North  Atlantic  allies.1 
On  20  December  1950  Mr.  Hoover,  speaking  with  the  authority  of  an 
elder  statesman  and  as  the  only  living  ex- President  of  the  U.S.A.,  directly 
traversed  the  American  policy  of  aid  to  Europe  and  thereby  started  ‘the 
great  debate’,  which  was  to  last  for  several  months.  The  essence  of  Mr. 
Hoover’s  attack  on  the  administration  was  a  denial  of  the  value  of  con¬ 
tinental  allies  to  the  U.S.A.  Contemporaneously,  and  in  part  consequen¬ 
tially,  western  European  confidence  in  American  leadership  was  shaken.2 

The  debate  in  the  U.S.A.  had  two  principal  themes.  The  one  was 
constitutional  and  centred  on  the  right  of  the  President  to  undertake, 
without  Congressional  approval,  to  send  American  forces  overseas.  This 
was  a  convenient  and  congenial  line  of  attack  to  many  members  of  the 
Congress,  but  it  could  hardly  have  been  pursued  far  if  relations  between 
the  administration  and  the  Congress  had  been  better  than  they  were. 
But  there  was  ill  feeling  on  both  sides,  and  this  led  Congressmen  to  extrava¬ 
gant  assertions  of  the  limits  of  the  President’s  powers  and  also  delayed 
acknowledgement  by  the  President  that,  whatever  his  powers,  he  would  in 
practice  consult  Congressional  leaders  on  a  matter  of  such  moment. 

The  second  theme  was  one  of  strategy  and  policy.  Although  it  began 
as  an  attack  by  Republicans  on  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  State, 
it  soon  became  an  issue  within  the  Republican  ranks,  the  principal 
characters  being  the  last  Republican  President,  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  the 
foremost  contender  for  the  next  Republican  nomination,  Mr.  Robert  A. 
Taft,  the  last  Republican  contender  for  the  Presidency  and  titular  head 
of  the  Party,  Mr.  Thomas  Dewey,  and  the  Party’s  future  champion  in  the 
election  of  1952,  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

Mr.  Hoover’s  policy,  expounded  in  broadcast  speeches  on  20  December 
I95°3  and  9  February  19514  and  in  evidence  before  Committees  of  the 

1  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  pp.  29,  161,  and  167;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  pp.  291 
and  332. 

2  See  below,  p.  17.  3  jfew  York  Times,  21  December  1950  (text). 

4  Ibid.  10  February  1951 ;  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs:  Documents  on  International 

Affairs,  igyi  (London,  Oxford  University  Press  for  R.I.I.A.,  1954)  [hereafter  referred  to  as 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951],  p.  19. 
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Senate  on  27  February  1951,1  was  dubbed  in  Italy  ‘il  Gibilterrismo’,  for 
the  ex-President  proposed  that  no  more  American  men  and  material 
should  be  sent  to  Europe  until  the  free  peoples  of  that  continent  had  turned 
their  territories  into  an  impregnable  fortress.  Mr.  Hoover  admitted 
that  the  Russians  might  occupy  the  whole  of  Europe  but  he  comforted 
himself  (if  few  Europeans)  with  the  reflection  that  Asiatic  hordes  had 
swept  over  Europe  in  other  ages  and  had  later  disintegrated  as  a  result 
of  their  own  internal  dissensions.  The  U.S.  A.  would  yet  survive,  and  should 
meanwhile  concentrate  on  sea  and  air  power  with  a  second  line  of  defence 
resting  on  the  farther  shores  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  and  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  Indian  Oceans. 

Senator  Taft’s  views  at  this  time  were  not  so  extreme  as  those  of  Mr. 
Hoover.  They  were  also  more  important,  if  only  because  the  views  of  a 
possible  future  President  carried  more  weight  than  those  of  a  past  Presi¬ 
dent.2  Senator  Taft  believed  that  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  had  been  a 
great  mistake  and  would  impel  the  Russians  into  making  war  before  the 
defences  of  the  allies  were  completed.  He  believed,  too,  that  a  war  between 
the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  with  ground  forces  would  be  the  ruin  of  the 
former,  and  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Hoover  in  seeking  salvation  on  the  seas 
and  in  the  air.  He  denied  the  right  of  the  United  Nations  to  intervene  in 
Korea,  the  right  of  the  President  to  send  troops  to  Korea,  and  the  right  of 
the  President  to  promise  to  send  troops  to  Europe  (which  undertaking  the 
President  was  thought  to  have  given  either  to  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
in  Brussels  in  December  1950  or  to  Mr.  Attlee  in  Washington  in  the  same 
month).  The  Commander-in-Chief  of  a  European  army  should  not  be  an 
American;  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  defending  Europe  should  be 
borne  by  Europeans;  the  Europeans  should  be  allowed  to  decide  for 
themselves,  without  American  urging,  whether  to  defend  themselves  or 
not.  The  Senator  believed  that  a  Russian  attack  on  western  Europe  would 
produce  a  general  war,  and  he  also  believed  that  troops  sent  to  Europe 
on  the  outbreak  of  war  might  never  return,  for  atom  bombs  had  made  a 
Dunkirk  impossible.  If  western  Europe  were  overrun,  western  European 
industries  would  have  to  be  bombed.  In  the  Far  East  use  should  be  made 
of  Chinese  Nationalist  forces,  perhaps  in  guerrilla  operations,  thus  hamper¬ 
ing  the  Chinese  communists  at  no  cost  to  the  U.S.A.  It  would  be  as  well 

1  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  28  February  1951  (text). 

2  For  the  principal  expositions  of  the  Senator’s  views  see  his  speech  in  the  Senate  on  5  January 
(Congressional  Record,  5  January  1951,  PP-  54~6i  ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  7),  a  speech 
on  television  on  7  January  {New  York  Times,  8  January  1951),  a  speech  at  the  National  Press 
Club  on  9  January  (ibid.  10  January  1951),  a  speech  to  the  Ohio  Society  of  New  York  on 
15  Tanuary  (ibid.  16  January  1951),  a  speech  in  the  Senate  on  8  February  (< Congressional  Record 
8  February  1951,  pp.  1117-23)  and  a  speech  at  a  Lincoln  Day  dinner  on  J  0  February  ( The 
Times  12  February  1951).  Senator  Taft  also  cast  his  ideas  into  the  form  of  a  book:  A  Foreign 
Policy  for  America  (New  York,  Doubleday,  1951),  published  on  15  November  195',  by  which 
time  the  Senator  was  an  avowed  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination  for  the  Presidency. 
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to  have  a  declared  instead  of  an  undeclared  war  against  China,  since 
this  would  untie  the  hands  of  American  commanders  and  divert  Chinese 
communist  forces  from  Korea.  He  preferred  to  abandon  Korea  altogether 
rather  than  admit  Peking’s  claims  to  Formosa  and  to  a  place  among  the 
United  Nations.  In  sum,  American  troops  should  be  sent  to  the  European 
or  Asian  continent  only  (if  at  all)  with  the  greatest  care  and  subject  to 
strict  limitations;  help  could  be  given  to  islands  by  naval  or  air  forces. 
Senator  Taft  maintained  that  he  was  no  isolationist  but  wanted  to  do 
things  differently:  the  principal  points  of  difference  between  him  and  the 
administration  were  his  desires  to  rely  to  a  much  greater  extent  on  sea 
and  air  power,  to  have  American  men  in  the  American  arsenal  and  not  in 
Europe,  and  to  make  use  of  General  Chiang. 

Mr.  Hoover,  Senator  Taft  and  those  Republicans  who  followed  these 
leaders  in  whole  or  in  part  were  attacked  on  a  number  of  grounds.  Their 
policy  was  branded  as  immoral  and  inhumane,  and  was  opposed  on  the 
grounds  that  immorality  was  both  intrinsically  bad  and  did  not  pay. 
The  U.S.A.  had  entered  into  commitments  and  must  honour  them. 
Further,  the  commitments  were  sound,  for  the  U.S.A.  could  not  afford  to 
lose  their  footholds  in  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean.  From  the  military 
point  of  view  it  was  argued  that  these  footholds,  once  lost,  could  not  be 
recovered,  and  that  a  landing  on  the  Continent  in  the  style  of  1944  in  the 
face  of  an  enemy  had  been  made  impossible  by  the  evolution  of  new 
weapons.  From  the  economic  point  of  view  a  Russian  capture  of  the 
Ruhr  would  bring  Russian  production  of  steel  to  within  sight  of  American 
production.  The  Republican  policy  of  letting  continental  Europe  fend 
for  itself  was  also  vulnerable,  inasmuch  as  it  was  pressed  by  politicians 
who  had  long  been  harrying  the  administration  for  allowing  so  much  of 
continental  Asia  to  pass  over  to  the  communist  camp. 

The  isolationist  Republicans1  carried  their  attack  on  to  Capitol  Hill, 
where  it  was  opened  even  before  the  newly  elected  82nd  Congress  received 
the  President  s  message  on  the  State  of  the  Union.  The  Congress  met  on 
3  January  and  Representative  Frederic  Coudert,  a  Republican,  immedi¬ 
ately  presented  a  resolution  declaring  that  no  funds,  whether  already 
appropriated  or  to  be  appropriated,  might  be  used  to  pay  the  cost  of 
sending  or  maintaining  additional  military  forces  abroad,  without  Con¬ 
gressional  consent,  except  where  necessary  in  order  to  facilitate  the  extrica- 

1  For  the  views  of  anti-isolationist  Republicans  see  in  particular:  speeches  by  Mr.  Dewey  on 
14  December  1950  (New  York  Times,  15  December  1950— text),  on  1  January  1951  (the  speech 
inaugurating  his  third  term  as  Governor  of  New  York,  an  unprecedented  sequence — ibid. 

2  January  1951),  on  30  January  (ibid.  31  January  1951),  on  11  and  12  February  (ibid.  12  and 
13  February  1951),  and  his  evidence  before  Committees  of  the  Senate  on  24  February  (ibid. 
25  February  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  25);  also  speeches  by  Mr.  John  Foster 
Dulles  on  29  December  1950  ( New  York  Times,  30  December  1950),  by  Senator  Wayne  Morse 
on  1  January  1951  ( The  Times,  2  January  1951),  and  by  Mr.  Harold  Stassen  on  1^  January 
(New  York  Times,  16  January  1951). 
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tion  of  troops  from  Korea.1  This  attack  on  the  presidential  prerogative 
stung  the  President  into  declaring  on  the  next  day  that  he  did  not  need  the 
consent  of  Congress,  whereupon  Mr.  Coudert  said  that  the  President  was 
asserting  dictatorial  powers  little  short  of  Marshal  Stalin’s.2  When  on 
5  January  Senator  Taft  opened  a  debate  in  the  Senate  on  the  dispatch 
of  troops  overseas,3  relations  between  the  White  House  and  the  Capitol 
were  anything  but  happy.  The  administration  was  hoping  to  strengthen 
its  position  when  General  Eisenhower  returned  from  a  tour  of  inspection 
in  Europe;  the  General  left  for  Europe  on  6  January,  sped  on  his  way  by 
‘probably  the  most  important  array  of  Government  officials — from  the 
President  downwards — .  .  .  that  has  ever  collected  at  the  Washington 
airport’.4 

On  8  January  the  President  delivered  his  message  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  a  message  in  which  foreign  affairs  occupied  a  much  more  pro¬ 
minent  place  than  was  usual.5  Referring  to  the  threat  of  world  conquest 
by  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  President  told  the  Congress  that  the  state  of  the  nation 
was  in  great  part  the  state  of  its  friends  and  allies  throughout  the  world. 
The  gun  pointed  at  them  was  also  pointed  at  the  U.S.A. ;  for  nobody  could 
there  be  security  alone.  The  President  distinguished  two  threats,  both  of 
which  the  U.S.A.  must  be  prepared  to  meet — the  threat  of  subversion  and 
the  threat  of  direct  aggression.  He  maintained  that  the  free  world  had 
the  necessary  power  and  resources  to  meet  these  threats,  and  that  their 
materials,  skills  and  ideals  were  far  more  potent  than  those  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
‘Our  own  national  security’,  continued  the  President,  ‘is  deeply  involved 
with  that  of  the  other  free  nations.’  The  collapse  of  western  Europe  would 
double  Russian  resources  in  coal  and  treble  Russian  resources  in  steel;  the 
loss  of  free  Asia  and  Africa  would  deprive  the  U.S.A.  of  vital  raw  materials ; 
Russian  control  over  European  and  Asian  manpower  would  face  the 
U.S.A.  with  military  forces  which  they  could  not  equal.  The  U.S.S.R. 
would  then  be  able  to  impose  its  demands  on  all  the  world. 

The  President  declared  that  the  U.S.A.,  as  the  most  powerful  single 
member  of  the  community  of  free  nations,  were  carrying  out  a  practical 
programme.  First,  they  were  giving  economic  assistance  where  such 
assistance  could  be  effective.  He  claimed  that  economic  aid  had  done 
much  to  stop  the  spread  of  communism.  Secondly,  the  U.S.A.  were 
giving  military  aid  to  those  who  wished  to  defend  themselves.  The  defence 
of  Europe  was  the  basis  for  the  defence  of  the  free  world  and  doubts  about 
the  willingness  of  Europeans  to  defend  themselves  had  been  resolved  by 
their  own  actions,  such  as  conscription,  increased  periods  of  military 

1  H.J.  Res.  9:  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  4  January  1951. 

2  Ibid.  5  January  1951.  3  Congressional  Record,  5  January  1951,  pp.  54-61. 

4  The  Times,  8  January  1951. 

5  Congressional  Record,  8  January  1951,  pp.  98-101;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  22  January 
1951,  PP-  I23~7)  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  pp.  1-7. 
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service,  improvements  in  military  training  and  expansion  of  armed  forces. 
Progress  had  been  made,  though  none,  not  even  the  U.S.A.,  had  yet  done 
enough.  Thirdly,  the  U.S.A.  should  continue  to  work  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  international  disputes  and  to  support  the  United  Nations. 
The  U.S.A.  were  willing  to  negotiate  an  honourable  settlement  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  but  would  not  pursue  the  path  of  appeasement.  The  Russian 
rulers  had  shown  that  the  U.S.A.  must  have  strength  as  well  as  right  on 
their  side,  and  therefore  the  U.S.A.  were  engaged  in  raising  the  armed 
services  to  a  strength  of  3  J  million  men  and  women,  were  producing  all  the 
weapons  necessary  for  this  expansion  and  also  the  weapons  needed  by 
their  allies,  and  were  taking  steps  to  make  war-time  production  possible 
at  short  notice. 

In  the  Senate  the  President  was  defended  by  Senator  Tom  Connally, 
who  attacked  Senator  Taft  on  1 1  January  for  once  more  raising  doubts  in 
Europe  about  the  determination  of  the  U.S.A.  to  honour  their  commit¬ 
ments.1  Senator  Connally  derided  Senator  Taft’s  strength-through- 
weakness  recipe  for  avoiding  attack  by  not  strengthening  Europe,  and 
asked  why  it  should  be  assumed  that  the  U.S.S.R.  would  be  provoked  to 
war  by  the  dispatch  of  troops  to  Europe  but  not  by  the  creation  of  vast 
sea  and  air  forces.  Replying  to  those  who  were  troubled  by  the  cost  of 
the  administration’s  policy,  Senator  Connally  said  that  there  would  be  no 
shopping  for  security  at  the  bargain  counter.  So  far  the  deterrents  from 
war  had  been  three:  American  superiority  in  the  atomic  arm,  the  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  of  the  U.S.A.  combined  with  western  Europe  and  the 
Ruhr,  and  the  support  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  world  for  the  U.S.A. 
against  tyranny. 

On  the  same  day  Senator  H.  Cabot  Lodge,  a  Republican,  reminded  the 
advocates  of  air  power  that  a  prime  requisite  in  the  maintenance  of 
supremacy  in  the  air  was  to  keep  aggressors  away  from  the  Ruhr  and 
away  from  Japan.  Senator  Lodge  asked  how  a  European  army  could  be 
regarded  both  as  a  provocation  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  as  a  force  presenting 
no  obstacle  to  a  swift  Russian  conquest  of  western  Europe.2 

At  his  press  conference  on  1 1  January  the  President  defended  his 
constitutional  position  and  said  that  he  would  not  ask  permission  of 
Congress  before  sending  troops  to  Europe,  but  he  indicated  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  prepared  to  consult  Congress  on  this  matter.3  While 
waiting  for  the  return  of  General  Eisenhower  the  President  was  strength¬ 
ened  by  support  from  Mr.  James  Byrnes  at  his  inauguration  on  16  January 
as  Governor  of  South  Carolina.4  Mr.  Byrnes  had  considerable  prestige 
among  the  conservative  southern  Democrats,  who  were  not  by  any  means 
consistent  supporters  of  the  President.  The  interval  of  waiting  also  served 

1  Congressional  Record,  11  January  1951,  pp.  140-6.  2  Ibid.  pp.  146-54. 

3  New  York  Times,  12  January  1951.  4  Ibid.  17  January  1951. 
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to  increase  the  prospects  of  a  compromise  between  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  along  the  lines  indicated  by  the  President’s  statement  at  his 
press  conference.  Mr.  Acheson  gave  similar  indications  at  a  press  con¬ 
ference  on  17  January.1 

General  Eisenhower,  having  returned  to  the  U.S.A.,  addressed  Congress 
on  1  February2  and  also  on  the  same  day  reported  in  secret  to  Committees 
of  the  Senate.3  Addressing  Congress  the  General  began  by  making  certain 
assumptions  in  order  to  establish  a  ‘platform  of  understanding’.  He 
assumed  that  Congress  and  he  had  one  object — the  good  of  the  U.S.A. ; 
and  he  assumed  that  they  were  concerned  with  the  protection  not  only  of 
territorial  rights  and  privileges  but  also  of  a  way  of  life,  which  included 
the  freedom  of  the  individual  in  politics  and  religion  and  a  free-enterprise 
economy.  General  Eisenhower  affirmed  that  they  were  not  trying  to  build 
up  strength  with  an  aggressive  belligerent  intent,  but  ‘in  a  world  in  which 
the  power  of  military  might  is  still  too  much  respected  we  are  going  to 
build  for  ourselves  a  secure  wall  of  peace’.  He  asked  Congress  to  consider 
the  importance  of  western  Europe  to  the  U.S.A.  and  he  distinguished 
sentimental  and  material  values.  He  reminded  his  audience  that  western 
Europe  contained  the  greatest  pool  of  skilled  labour  in  the  world  and  was 
second  only  to  the  U.S.A.  in  industrial  capacity.  The  transfer  of  these 
skills  and  resources  from  one  side  to  the  other  would  produce  so  drastic 
a  shift  in  the  military  balance  of  power  as  gravely  to  imperil  American 
safety.  Moreover,  the  fall  of  Europe  to  the  communists  would  involve  the 
fall  of  other  closely  connected  parts  of  the  world. 

General  Eisenhower  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  morale  as  a  factor  in 
military  strength  and  told  Congress  that  during  his  recent  trip  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  pessimism  in  some  quarters  but  also  rejuvenation  and  a  growth 
of  the  will  to  resist,  to  live  as  free  men  and  to  take  risks.  He  then  gave 
some  account  of  his  experiences  in  each  of  the  capitals  which  he  had 
visited.  Of  Germany  he  said  that  ‘an  eventual  and  an  earned  equality  on 
the  part  of  Germany’  should  precede  discussion  about  the  inclusion  of 
German  units  in  any  kind  of  army.  ‘Certainly  I,  for  one  commander, 
want  no  unwilling  contingents,  no  soldiers  serving  in  the  pattern  of  the 
Hessians  in  our  Revolutionary  War,  in  any  army  of  my  command.’ 

But  skill,  morale  and  manpower  were  not  enough.  Two  other  things  were 
needed  and  must  be  provided  by  the  U.S.A. :  leadership  and  equipment. 

1  New  York  Times,  18  January  1951. 

2  Congressional  Record,  2  February  1951,  pp.  873-5;  U.S.A.:  Department  of  State  Bulletin 
(Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.),  12  February  1951,  pp.  245-51;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  pp. 
12-19. 

3  Reports  of  what  the  General  said  to  the  Committees  were  made  public  on  1 1  March :  New 
York  Times,  12  March  1951.  Among  other  things  the  General  said  that,  in  the  event  of  war, 
he  would  favour  the  immediate  use  of  the  atom  bomb  if  he  were  convinced  that  it  would  bring 
sufficient  destruction  upon  the  enemy.  If,  however,  he  thought  that  the  material  destruction 
would  be  cancelled  by  the  moral  reaction,  he  would  not  use  it. 
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The  General  said  that  he  had  found  a  great  and  crying  need  for  equip¬ 
ment  and  that  Europe  was  unable  to  produce  the  necessary  equipment 
for  itself. 

After  General  Eisenhower’s  address  Congress  resumed  its  discussions 
and  Senator  Taft  said  in  the  Senate  on  8  February  that  the  whole  position 
was  even  more  hazy  after  General  Eisenhower’s  report  than  before  it.1 
The  Senator  said  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  dispatch  of  a  few  more 
divisions  to  Europe  as  an  earnest  of  American  participation  in  land 
,  warfare  in  conjunction  with  larger  obligations,  but  that  he  still  remained 
opposed  in  principle  to  any  undertaking  to  land  a  force  on  the  Continent. 
Mr.  Hoover  restated  his  views  in  a  broadcast  on  the  following  day,  and  on 
ii  February  Mr.  Dewey  declared  that  on  the  contrary  it  was  the  utmost 
folly  for  the  U.S.A.  to  depend  for  their  security  on  sea  and  air  power. 
On  the  next  day  Mr.  Dewey  suggested  the  promulgation  of  a  wide  Monroe 
Doctrine  to  cover  all  the  North  Atlantic  allies,  Greece  and  Turkey,  Persia, 
Spain,  Yugoslavia  and  the  Muslim  countries  from  Egypt  to  China — 
Russian  incursion  into  any  part  of  this  area  to  amount  to  a  declaration 
of  war. 

On  14  February  118  Republican  members  of  the  House  presented  a 
declaration  of  policy,  in  which  they  declared  that  the  security  of  the  U.S.A. 
should  be  based  on  a  strong  defensive  force  in  the  western  hemisphere 
and  a  defensive  line  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  Great  Britain  and  the 
countries  of  the  British  Commonwealth  should  be  invited  to  join  a  defen¬ 
sive  system  of  this  kind,  and  the  U.S.A.  should  refuse  to  give  aid  to 
western  Europe  unless  convinced  that  the  countries  of  western  Europe  were 
bearing  a  full  share  of  the  burden.2  On  the  following  days  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  heard  evidence 
from  General  Marshall,3  Mr.  Acheson,4  General  Bradley,5  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  of  the  three  services  and  others.6  General  Marshall  stressed  the 
continuity  in  policy  from  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  Vandenberg  resolution 
of  11  June  1948, 7  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  the  Military  Aid  Pro¬ 
gramme  on  to  the  decision  to  reinforce  Europe.  He  gave  an  account  of 
numerous  activities  within  the  framework  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
out  of  which  had  emerged  a  practical  plan  for  the  defence  of  the  North 

1  Congressional  Record,  8  February  1951,  pp.  1 117-23. 

2  Ibid.  14  February  1951,  pp.  1258-9. 

3  New  York  Times,  16  February  1951  (text). 

4  Ibid.  17  February  1951.  s  Ibid. 

6  Mr.  Dewey,  Senator  Taft  and  Mr.  Hoover  testified  on  24,  26  and  27  February:  ibid.  25, 
27  and  28  February  1951  (text). 

The  Committees  were  conducting  hearings  on  a  resolution  by  Senator  Kenneth  Wherry, 
introduced  in  the  Senate  on  8  January  and  referred  to  the  Committees  on  23  January,  to  forbid 
the  dispatch  of  troops  to  Europe  until  Congress  should  have  settled  a  policy:  S.  Res.  8:  Con¬ 
gressional  Record,  8  March  1951,  p.  2547. 

7  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  112;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1947-8,  p.  233. 
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Atlantic  area.  The  strengthening  of  armed  forces  in  Europe  was  part  of 
this  plan,  to  which  the  American  contribution  was  a  minor  one,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  matter  of  ground  forces.  General  Marshall  told  the 
Committees  that  he  had  obtained  the  President’s  permission  to  discuss 
with  them  the  strength  of  the  forces  which  the  U.S.A.  planned  to  send  to 
Europe,  adding  that  he  only  gave  this  secret  information  reluctantly. 
During  1951  four  divisions  would  be  sent  to  Europe  to  reinforce  the  two 
which  were  already  there.  . 

By  the  end  of  the  month  the  Senate  Committees  had  before  them  a 
number  of  resolutions,  of  which  the  most  important  was  one  presented 
on  25  February  by  Senators  Tom  Connally  and  Richard  Russell.1  This 
resolution  was  in  five  parts.  The  first  approved  the  action  of  the  President 
in  co-operating  with  the  common  defence  effort  of  the  North  Atlantic 
allies  by  designating  General  Eisenhower  as  Supreme  Commander  in 
Europe.  Secondly,  the  resolution  recorded  the  Senate’s  belief  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  U.S.A.  to  contribute  their  fair  share  of  troops  to  the  joint 
defence  of  the  North  Atlantic  area.  Thirdly,  the  resolution  expressed  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President,  in  taking  action  to  send  additional 
troops  to  Europe  within  the  framework  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
should  consult  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  on  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed 
Services,  and  the  Supreme  Commander  in  Europe.  Fourthly,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  expressed  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President,  in  sending 
additional  troops  overseas,  should  ensure  that  the  allies  of  the  U.S.A. 
were  making  contributions  commensurate  with  their  ability,  their  geo¬ 
graphical  position  and  their  general  economic  position.  Fifthly,  the 
resolution  also  expressed  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President  should 
report  to  the  Congress  not  less  than  once  in  six  months  on  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.2 

Other  resolutions  before  the  Senate  Committees  included  a  proposal  by 
Senator  William  F.  Knowland  to  limit  the  number  of  American  divisions 
in  Europe  to  one  for  every  six  provided  by  the  European  allies,  and  a 
proposal  by  Senator  Lodge  to  forbid  the  dispatch  of  troops  except  upon  a 
certificate  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  a  further  certificate  that  the 
European  allies  were  making  definite  and  dependable  commitments. 

On  7  March  the  Committees  of  the  Senate  slightly  amended  the 
Connally-Russell  resolution  and  then  generally  approved  it  by  13  votes 
to  1 1,  and  on  the  following  day  this  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted.3 

1  New  York  Times,  26  February  1951  (text).  This  resolution  was  offered  to  the  Committees  as  a 

substitute  for  that  of  Senator  Wherry.  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  r  .; 

2  A  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  House  imposed  no  legal  obligation 
on  the  President. 

3  New  York  Times ,  9  March  1951  (text). 
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At  a  further  meeting  on  1 3  March  the  committees  resolved  that  the  four 
divisions  which  the  administration  intended  to  send  to  Europe  during 
I95I  should  be  excepted  from  the  scope  of  the  resolution.  The  debate 
then  passed  into  the  Senate  itself,  where  Senator  John  L.  McClellan 
moved  to  add  to  the  resolution  a  paragraph  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  no  ground  troops  beyond  the  specified  four  divisions  should  be 
sent  to  Europe  in  virtue  of  article  3  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  without 
the  approval  of  Congress.  An  attempt  by  Senator  Wherry  to  convert  this 
expression  of  a  wish  into  a  binding  provision  with  the  force  of  law  was 
defeated,  and  the  McClellan  amendment  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  on 
2  April  by  49  votes  to  43.  A  move  by  Senator  John  Bricker  to  refer  the 
resolution  back  to  the  committees  for  the  addition  of  mandatory  limita¬ 
tions  on  the  President’s  powers  was  defeated  by  56  votes  to  31,  but  two 
further  amendments  were  accepted,  the  one  proposing  the  use  of  western 
German  and  Spanish  troops  and  the  other  favouring  revision  of  the 
Italian  Peace  Treaty  in  order  to  permit  a  stronger  Italian  contribution.1 
The  Connally-Russell  resolution,  as  amended,2  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  by  69  votes  to  21  on  4  April,  the  second  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  The  debate  started  by  Mr.  Hoover  three 
and  a  half  months  earlier  was  thereby  in  effect  brought  to  a  close.  The 
administration  s  policy,  which  involved  the  stationing  of  considerable 
forces  beyond  the  seas  in  time  of  peace,  had  been  examined  and  explained 
but  not  altered.  The  challenge  to  the  President’s  powers  failed,  but  the 
implied  rebuke  to  his  methods  was  sustained  and  Congress  established 
its  moral  right  to  be  consulted  on  major  issues  of  policy.  This  particular 
debate  died  away.  When  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  House  to  introduce 
into  a  Universal  Military  Training  Bill  a  prohibition  against  the  dispatch 
of  troops  to  Europe  without  Congressional  approval,  it  was  defeated  on 
*  *  April  by  192  votes  to  168,  and  on  the  same  day  attention  was  diverted 
to  another  field  by  the  President’s  dismissal  of  General  MacArthur.3 

American  financial  aid  continued  to  flow  munificently.  In  his  budget 
message  in  January  the  President  told  Congress  that  he  would  ask  for 
$10,664  million  for  foreign  economic  and  military  aid.  A  Foreign  Aid 
Bill  asking  for  $8,500  million,  was  sent  to  Congress  on  24  May,4  and  after 
the  usual  debates  and  cuts  (the  course  of  which  is  tabulated  on  the 
opposite  page)  the  President  signed  on  10  October  a  Mutual  Security 

1  For  revision  of  the  Italian  treaty,  see  below,  p.  40. 

2  S.  Res.  99=  New  York  Times,  5  April  1951 ;  Department  ofState  Bulletin,  16  April  iqsi,  p.  627- 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  31.  The  Senate  also  approved  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
I  I  (e xpressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  with  the  House  of  Representatives  concurring),  which  was 

similar  to  S.  Res.  99  except  for  the  last  paragraph,  which  added  Turkey  and  Greece  to  western 
(j-ermany  and  Spam. 

3  See  below,  p.  347. 

4  For  the  President’s  message  accompanying  the  Bill  see:  New  York  Times,  25  May  iqri- 
Department  ofState  Bulletin,  4june  1951,  pp.  883-90;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  32. 
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Act,  whose  total  provision  amounted  to  $7,483-4  million.1  The  Act 
brought  together  in  a  single  measure  the  two  hitherto  separate  streams 
of  economic  and  military  aid,  which  had  their  respective  sources  in  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948  and  the  Mutual  Defence  Assistance  Act 
of 1 949.  The  administration  of  future  aid  was  also  discussed.  The  Marshall 
Plan  was  due  to  end  on  30  June  1952,  and  the  President  wished  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  Economic  Co-operation  Administration,  to  convert  it  into  a 
permanent  government  office  and  to  increase  the  State  Department’s 
authority  over  it.2  Mr.  Gordon  Gray,  the  President  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  and  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Army,  who  had  been 
asked  by  the  President  for  an  independent  report,  recommended  in 
November  19503  that  all  foreign  economic  programmes  should  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  single  agency,  thus  bringing  together  the  programmes  for 
economic  aid,  military  aid  and  the  development  of  under-developed  areas. 
Similar  recommendations  were  made  by  a  number  of  bodies,4  and  Con¬ 
gress  established  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act  a  Mutual  Security  Agency, 
of  which  the  President  appointed  Mr.  Harriman  to  be  the  head.5 

Other  matters  besides  foreign  aid  called  for  the  expenditure  of  American 
effort  and  money By  the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act, 
signed  by  the  President  on  19th  June,6  the  age  for  summons  to  serve  in  the 
armed  forces  was  reduced  from  19  to  18J  (though  not  to  18  as  requested 
by  the  administration).  Congress  accepted  at  the  same  time  the  principle 
of  universal  military  training  but  shelved  its  application  by  referring  it 
to  a  commission.  The  Department  of  Defense  planned  to  increase  the 
total  number  of  those  in  the  armed  forces  from  3-5  to  4  million  and  in 
particular  to  substitute  in  the  Air  Force  a  target  of  143  groups  for  a  target 
of  75  groups.  The  Congress  made  provision  in  March  for  an  expenditure 
of  $2,750  million  on  naval  construction  in  two  years7  and  in  September  for 
an  expenditure  of  $5,800  million  on  naval  and  military  bases  at  home 


1  Public  Law  165,  82nd  Congress,  ist  Session;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p  44  The 

PuhTw  Appr°Pr)f tlons  Bl11’  whlch  was  S1gned  on  3 1  October,  gave  the  President  $7,328,903,976 : 
Public  Law  249,  82nd  Congress,  ist  Session.  1,6 

^ee  a  lettT  of  17  April  from  the  President  to  the  Economic  Co-operation  Administrator 
Mr.  William  C.  Foster:  New  York  Times,  18  April  1951  min  or, 

(w»S»?tkTS.RS!T9Vo°).,h'  Pre,id'n,:  *** 

Pa+t  McCarmn^uVA95-1 1  a  sub-“mmittee  of  the  Senate  under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Rebnrtnfth  o,  •  ,v7”  SenatC'  Gomrnittee  on  Appropriations:  Analysis  of  the  Gray  Report- 
(wSiit Si  USCGPO  7  ^anomic  Co-operation  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 

n  a/d  ,  gt°  ’  U.S.G.P.O.,  1951)),  in  March  by  the  International  Development  Advisorv 
Board  ( Partners  m  Progress  (Washington,  U.S.GPO  ia^il'l  in  Mjv  1  ,1  r,  .  ry 

Economic  Development  ( Christian  Science  Monitor,  9  May  fgP/)  and  in  Tune  bv  ShTh  P 

Danser  “d  by  ,he  Na,ioL  ^ X 

S  ^r-  Harriman  was  sworn  in  on  31  October  1951. 

Public  Law  51,  82nd  Congress,  ist  session. 

7  Public  Law  3,  82nd  Congress,  ist  session,  signed  on  10  March  1951. 
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and  abroad.1  For  defence  Congress  provided  $6,400  million  by  supple¬ 
mentary  appropriation  for  1 950-1  in  May,2  $56,900  million  for  195 1-2 
in  October,3  and  a  further  $1,200  million  for  the  same  year  in  November.4 
Information  services,  including  the  Voice  of  America,  and  civil  defence 
were  accorded  $85  million  and  $74-9  million  respectively.5 

The  admiration  and  gratitude  which  these  activities  inspired  among 
the  allies  of  the  U.S.A.  were  tempered  by  some  nervousness  and  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  about  the  American  course.  Europe  felt  some  uneasiness 
over  the  American  handling  of  the  issue  of  German  rearmament,6  some 
impatience  with  the  American  attitude  towards  trade  with  communist 
countries,  some  irritation  with  American  practice  in  the  competition  for 
scarce  raw  materials,  and  considerable  alarm  over  American  policy  and 
actions  in  the  Far  East. 

The  export  of  goods  from  western  Europe  to  communist  countries 
roused  resentment  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  this  resentment  was  considerably 
increased  by  the  continuance  of  exports  to  China  after  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  Korea.7  The  question  was  not  a  simple  one,  for  while  it  was  easy  to 
argue  that  a  ban  should  be  placed  on  the  export  of  strategic  materials, 
it  was  much  less  easy  to  determine  what  did  and  what  did  not  fall  into 
that  category.  Moreover,  some  of  the  trade  in  question  was  conducted  in 
pursuance  with  long-term  contracts  and,  even  where  there  were  no  legal 
impediments  to  the  cessation  of  trade,  it  remained  a  matter  for  argument 
whether  the  balance  of  advantage  required  trade  to  be  stopped  or  no. 
Part  of  the  consideration  for  western  Europe’s  trade  with  communist 
countries  consisted  in  grains  and  other  stuffs,  which  were  not  procurable 
elsewhere  or  only  procurable  from  the  dollar  area. 

Many  restrictions  had  been  placed  by  western  European  countries 
on  their  trade  with  China,  but  these  restrictions  were  not  as  stringent 
as  similar  restrictions  imposed  by  the  U.S.A.  and  were  regarded  by  Ameri¬ 
cans  as  inadequate.  Great  Britain  was  held  to  be  the  chief  offender,  and 
American  criticism  was  echoed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  the 
Minister  of  Defence,  Mr.  Shinwell,  and  Mr.  Attlee  were  questioned  with 
acerbity  on  2  and  3  May.8  On  3  May  disquiet  was  increased  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  by  General  MacArthur,  who  told  Senators  that  the 
export  of  British  goods  through  Hongkong  was  of  substantial  assistance  to 

1  Public  Law  155,  82nd  Congress,  1st  session,  signed  on  28  September  1951. 

2  Public  Law  43,  82nd  Congress,  1st  session,  signed  on  31  May  1951. 

3  Public  Law  179,  82nd  Congress,  1st  session,  signed  on  18  October  1951. 

4  Public  Law  253,  82nd  Congress,  1st  session,  signed  on  1  November  1951. 

5  Public  Laws  188  and  253,  82nd  Congress,  1st  session,  signed  on  22  October  and  1  November 
1951.  Congress  made  very  great  cuts  here.  The  President  had  asked  for  $97-5  million  for 
information  services  and  $535  million  for  civil  defence. 

6  See  below,  pp.  105-10. 

7  See  further  below,  pp.  355-6  !• 

8  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  487,  coll.  1193-8  and  1427-32. 
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the  communists  in  Korea.1  On  7  May  the  English  Attorney-General, 
Sir  Hartley  Shawcross,  made  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons 
which  cleared  the  air,2  and  in  a  further  statement  on  10  May,3  which 
incidentally  revealed  the  tendentiousness  of  some  of  General  MacArthur’s 
evidence,  Sir  Hartley  announced  that  the  governments  of  Malaya  and 
Borneo  were  being  asked  to  stop  all  further  shipments  of  rubber  to  China 
during  the  year. 

On  the  previous  day,  9  May,  Senator  James  P.  Kem  introduced  in  the 
Senate  an  amendment  to  a  supplemental  Foreign  Aid  Appropriations 
Bill,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  deny  further  economic  aid  to  any 
country  which  shipped  materials  of  war  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  China  or  the 
Russian  satellites.4  This  amendment  was  approved  by  the  Senate  unani¬ 
mously  on  10  May.  At  the  same  time  a  sub-committee  of  the  House, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Laurie  Battle,  was  preparing  an  indepen¬ 
dent  Bill  of  wider  scope,  which  would  threaten  offending  allies  with  the 
cessation  of  military  as  well  as  economic  aid. 

On  18  May  a  Senate-House  conference  on  the  Supplemental  Appropria¬ 
tions  Bill  resolved  unanimously  in  favour  of  denying  economic  aid  to  any 
country  which  sent  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  China  or  the  satellites,  arms,  military 
materials  or  any  materials  which  could  be  used  in  their  manufacture, 
subject  only  to  such  exceptions  as  the  President  might  make  on  the  advice 
of  the  National  Security  Council  in  a  case  where  continued  east-west 
trade  might  benefit  American  security.  Such  exceptions  must  be  reported 
to  the  committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  on  Appropriations,  Armed 
Services  and  Foreign  Relations.  The  Appropriations  Bill,  thus  amended, 
was  passed  unanimously  by  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  on  21  May 
and  was  signed  by  the  President,  strongly  objecting,5  on  2  June.6  A  list 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  prohibited  items  was  published  and  it  became 
clear  that  after  18  June,  when  the  ban  came  into  force,  the  only  country 
which  would  still  qualify  for  American  economic  aid  would  be  communist 
Yugoslavia,  on  whose  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  communist  world  there 
was  a  complete  embargo.  It  was,  however,  generally  believed  that  the 
President  would  make  full  use  of  the  escape  clause  in  the  hope  that  the 
Congress  would  speedily  substitute  some  less  destructive  piece  of  legisla- 

1  U.S.  Senate:  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Relations:  Military  Situation  in  the 
Far  East:  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  U.S. 
Senate,  8ist  Congress,  ist  Session  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1951)  [hereafter  referred  to  as  Military 
Situation  in  the  Far  East],  Part  1,  pp.  51-52. 

2  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  487,  coll.  1589-93. 

3  Ibid.  coll.  2170-88;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  562. 

4  Congressional  Record,  9  May  1951,  pp.  5100-1;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  25  June  1951, 
p.  1027;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  43. 

5  New  York  Times,  3  June  1951;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  25  June  1951,  p.  1027.  The 
President  could  not  veto  the  Bill  without  killing  the  appropriations. 

6  Third  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  Public  Law  45,  82nd  Congress,  ist  session. 
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tion.  On  15  June,  on  the  advice  of  the  National  Security  Council,  the 
operation  of  the  ban  was  suspended  for  90  days. 

Mr.  Battle  s  sub-committee  of  the  House  continued  its  work  on  a 
separate  Export  Controls  Bill,  and  sent  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  House  a  draft  which  was  at  once  severer  and  more  elastic  than  the 
Kem  amendment.  Mr.  Battle  proposed  that  military  and  economic  aid 
should  be  forfeited  but  the  occasion  of  such  forfeiture  was  restricted  to  the 
export  of  arms  or  materials  ‘of  primary  strategic  value’,  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  arms,  ammunition  or  implements  of  war.1  The  draft  was 
approved  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  16  July,  by  the  House 
unanimously  on  2  August  and  by  the  Senate  by  55  votes  to  162  on  28 
August.  The  President,  who  was  given  the  right  to  make  exceptions  in 
cases  where  the  cessation  of  aid  would  injure  the  U.S.A.,  signed  the  Bill 
on  26  October.0  On  26  December  the  Mutual  Security  Administrator, 
Mr.  Harriman,  said  that  he  would  apply  its  provisions  strictly  and  issued 
a  list  of  300  items,  which  no  country  receiving  American  aid  might,  with¬ 
out  disqualification,  export  after  the  end  of  the  year  to  the  forbidden 
communist  area.4  Meanwhile  the  National  Security  Council  had  in  effect 
nullified  the  Kem  amendment  by  advising  that,  in  the  interests  of  Ameri¬ 
can  security,  it  might  not  be  applied  to  a  number  of  countries,  specified  on 
various  dates  during  July,  August  and  September  and  including  even¬ 
tually  every  country  to  which  it  conceivably  could  have  been  applied. 

These  proceedings  issued  out  of  American  resentment  against  European 
practices  and  caused  European  complaint  against  American  thinking. 
Further  causes  for  complaint  arose  out  of  the  quickened  rearmament 
which  followed  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea.  The  supply  of  raw  materials 
was  unequal  to  the  new  demands.  Heavy  American  purchases  for  current 
use  and  for  stocks  produced  sharp  rises  in  the  prices  of  primary  products. 
European  importers  were  financially  upset  by  these  increased  costs,  which 
were  not  offset  by  comparable  rises  in  the  cost  of  their  exports;  and  they 
complained  that  the  U.S.A.  were  securing  an  undue  proportion  of  scarce 
materials.  On  the  American  side  there  were  complaints  of  extortionate 
demands  by  primary  producers.5  Differences  and  ill  feeling  were  reduced 

1  See  U.S.A. :  House  of  Representatives:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  Special  Sub-com¬ 
mittee:  Control  of  Exports  to  Soviet  Bloc  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1951)  and  U.S.A.:  Senate: 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  Senate  Report  No.  6g8  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  16  August 
I95I  )• 

2  The  16  opposing  Senators  were  Republicans  who  objected  that  the  Bill  gave  the  President 
too  much  power. 

3  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951,  Public  Law  213,  82nd  Congress,  1st 
Session;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  52. 

4  New  York  Times,  27  December  1951. 

5  Malayan  tin,  for  example.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  objected  to  a  price  of 
$1.25  per  lb.  and  proposed  to  pay  no  more  than  $i.oo-$i.I2.  Malayan  producers  observed, 
however,  that  the  price  of  Bolivian  tin  was  $1.50  per  lb.  and  they  suspected  that  American 
purchasers  wished  to  force  Malaya  to  undersell  Bolivia.  The  U.S.A.  stopped  buying  Malayan 
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by  the  establishment  of  an  International  Materials  Conference  to  consider 
increased  production,  the  use  of  substitutes  and  the  equitable  distribution 
of  commodities  which  remained  scarce.1 

It  was,  however,  in  Far  Eastern  affairs  that  the  most  acute  and  irrecon¬ 
cilable  differences  arose  between  the  principal  partners  in  the  North 
Atlantic  alliance.2  That  alliance  did  not  in  terms  extend  to  the  Far  East 
and  many  of  its  members  had  no  direct  interests  in  the  Far  East,  but  some 
—notably  Great  Britain  and  France — had  such  interests  and  all  were 
indirectly  concerned  inasmuch  as  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  did  not 
represent  a  closed  system  but  only  a  particular  aspect  of  a  world-wide 
conflict.  Every  member  of  the  alliance  was  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  war 
in  Europe  by  events  in  Asia,  and  it  was  only  by  a  temporal  accident  that 
the  western  Powers  were  bound  together  by  formal  treaty  in  one  part  of 
the  globe  and  had  not,  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea, 
created  a  similar  organization  in  the  east.  Mr.  Attlee’s  dash  to  Washington 
at  the  end  of  19503  was  evidence  of  the  strains  in  the  alliance  and  of 
Europe’s  fears  of  becoming  involved,  headlong  and  unconsulted,  in  a 
general  war  starting  in  Asia.  Here  again  there  were  complaints  on  both 
sides.  If  President  Truman’s  remarks  at  the  end  of  November  1950  about 
the  use  of  the  atom  bomb4  and  General  MacArthur’s  disturbing  un¬ 
predictability  nourished  anti-American  sentiment  in  Europe,  so  did 
diplomatic  recognition  of  the  Chinese  communists  and  unwillingness  to 
proclaim  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic  an  aggressor  lead  in  the  U.S.A. 
to  charges  of  lukewarmness,  myopia  and  even  disloyalty,  charges  which 
were  the  more  readily  accepted  by  the  American  public  because  of  the 
disproportion  between  the  American  and  other  efforts  in  Korea5  and 
because  of  the  failure  to  appreciate  the  relation  and  the  scale  of  the  British 
and  French  efforts  in  South-East  Asia.6  In  these  circumstances  relatively 
minor  disagreements  could  become  dangerously  irritating:  French  and 
British  readiness  to  embark  upon  a  four-Power  conference  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  about  Germany,7  which  seemed  to  Americans  futile  and  inop- 

tin  in  April  and  began  to  sell  tin  from  stock  in  order  to  push  the  price  down.  Feeling  on  both 
sides  was  exacerbated  by  a  report  by  a  sub-committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  which,  among  other 
inaccuracies,  put  Bandoeng  in  Malaya  and  averred  that  Malaya  was  unconcerned  by  com¬ 
munist  aggression.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Malayan  and  British  governments  an  American 
mission  visited  Malaya  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  formed  juster  conclusions,  but  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation  held  fast  to  its  views  on  prices  ( Straits  Times,  13  December  1951). 

1  See  below,  p.  91.  2  See  below,  pp.  338  seqq. 

3  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  39.  4  Ibid.  p.  38. 

5  American  troops  in  Korea  were  reported  to  number  160,000-200,000  against  30,000- 
33,000  from  all  other  sources.  The  contribution  of  the  British  Commonwealth  was  12,000  and 
the  Turkish  and  Siamese  4,000-5,000  each,  leaving  a  remainder  of  10,000-11,000:  New  York 
Times,  22  June  1951. 

6  The  war  in  Indo-China  was  costing  France  a  larger  proportion  of  its  national  income  than 
the  war  in  Korea  was  costing  the  U.S.A. 

7  See  below,  p.  140. 
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portune;  the  American  tendency  to  flirt  with  General  Franco,1  which 
seemed  to  Europeans  pointless  and  immoral;  American  and  British  cross¬ 
currents  in  Persia.2  But  for  all  that  there  was  no  serious  suggestion  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic  for  a  reversal  of  alliances. 

2.  NATO  and  SHAPE 

In  December  1950  General  Eisenhower  was  appointed  Supreme  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  forces  in  Europe  of  the  North  Atlantic  allies.3  Thereafter 
the  North  Atlantic  Council  had  four  principal  tasks:  to  consider  and,  if 
deemed  necessary,  create  other  commands  of  the  same  status ;  to  approve 
the  organization  of  General  Eisenhower’s  command  and  to  supply  it  with 
forces;  to  simplify  the  structure  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization; 
and  to  consider  the  admission  to  the  Organization  of  new  members. 

At  the  beginning  of  1951  the  bodies  created  by  the  North  Atlantic  allies 
were  these.  The  supreme  authority  was  the  Council,  consisting  of  twelve 
Foreign  Ministers,  meeting  occasionally  and  in  different  capitals.  The 
twelve  Defence  Ministers  and  the  twelve  Finance  Ministers  constituted  two 
further  ministerial  bodies,  also  meeting  intermittently.  The  senior  con¬ 
tinuing  organization  was  the  Council  of  Deputies  of  the  Foreign  Ministers, 
whose  chairman  was  Mr.  Charles  Spofford  and  whose  habitat  was  London. 

For  economic  and  financial  matters  there  was  a  variety  of  bodies.  The 
Defence  Production  Board,  created  in  December  1950  to  replace  the 
Military  Production  and  Supply  Board,  held  its  first  meeting  in  January 
1951  under  the  chairmanship  of  M.  Henri  Janne.  M.  Janne  was  succeeded 
at  the  end  of  the  year  by  General  Louis  Kahn.  On  16  January  the  Board 
announced  the  appointment  of  Mr.  William  R.  Herod  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  Inc.  to  be  co-ordinator  of  defence  production.  Mr. 
Herod  thus  occupied  a  supranational  position  of  great  scope  and  authority, 
comparable  mutatis  mutandis  to  the  position  of  General  Eisenhower.  Mr. 
Herod  returned  in  November  1951  to  his  regular  activities;  he  was  believed 
to  be  disappointed  with  the  progress  made  in  Europe  in  the  matters  within 
his  sphere.4 

In  addition  to  the  Defence  Production  Board  there  was  a  Planning 
Board  for  Ocean  Shipping,5  an  Advisory  Group  on  Raw  Materials  and  an 
Economic  and  Financial  Working  Group. 

On  the  military  side  the  highest  authority  under  the  Council  of  the 

1  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  293,  and  below,  p.  36. 

2  See  below,  pp.  292  seqq.  3  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  P-  167. 

4  Manchester  Guardian ,  26  November  I951- 

s  Agreement  on  an  outline  plan  for  a  single  pool  of  ocean-going  ships  in  war  or  in  an  emer¬ 
gency  was  announced  on  25  May:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  4  June  1951)  PP-  For 

the  text  of  this  agreement  see  the  Scotsman,  26  May,  and  see  also  a  statement  by  the  Minister 
of  Transport,  Mr.  Alfred  Barnes,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  18  June:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser. 
vol.  489,  col.  25. 
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Organization  was  its  Military  Committee,  which  consisted  of  twelve 
Chiefs  of  Staff  under  the  chairmanship  of  General  Omar  N.  Bradley, 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Representatives  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  British  and  French  Chiefs  of  Staff  formed  a  Standing  Group  of  the 
Military  Committee  and  met  regularly  in  Washington.  A  liaison  officer 
between  this  Group  and  the  Council  of  Deputies  was  appointed  later  in 
the  year.1 

Under  the  Military  Committee  and  its  Standing  Group  came  the 
Supreme  Commanders  of  the  Allied  Powers  in  different  theatres.  Of  these 
only  one,  a  Supreme  Commander  in  Europe,  had  been  appointed.  The 
advisability  of  creating  commands  of  equal  status  for  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean  was  under  discussion.  These  discussions  were  protracted 
and  gave  rise  to  disagreement  among  the  allies.2  Pending  the  appointment 
of  Supreme  Commanders  the  Defence  Committee  had  designated  five 
regional  groups,3  but  these  did  not  long  survive  General  Eisenhower’s 
assumption  of  command  in  the  European  theatre. 

The  principal  changes  effected  in  the  Organization  during  1951  resulted, 
in  the  political  and  economic  spheres,  from  the  desire  of  the  allies  to 
simplify  its  structure.  In  the  military  sphere  the  principal  changes  and 
appointments  were  consequences  of  General  Eisenhower’s  arrival  in 
Europe.  Of  a  special  kind  was  the  change  involved  in  the  decision  to 
recommend  the  admission  of  Turkey  and  Greece  to  the  alliance. 

On  5  May  Mr.  Spofford,  in  a  communique  issued  in  London,  said  that 
the  two  ministerial  committees  (the  Defence  Committee  and  the  Defence 
Financial  and  Economic  Committee)  were  to  be  abolished  and  absorbed 
into  the  Council,  thus  creating  one  large  ministerial  council,  where 
Defence  Ministers  and  Finance  Ministers  would  sit  in  joint  conclave 
with  Foreign  Ministers.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Spoffprd  announced  the 
creation  of  a  Financial  and  Economic  Board  which,  with  a  status  equiva¬ 
lent  to  that  of  the  Defence  Production  Board,  would  replace  the  Economic 
and  Financial  Working  Group  and  the  Advisory  Group  on  Raw  Materials 
and  would  take  over  the  permanent  staff  of  the  defunct  Financial  and 
Economic  Committee.  The  new  Board  was  established  in  Paris,  where  it 
could  have  the  closest  contacts  with  the  O.E.E.C.4 

Proposals  to  transfer  other  groups  of  the  organization  from  London  to 
Paris  were  not  approved,  principally,  it  was  believed,  owing  to  the 
opposition  of  General  Eisenhower,  who,  despite  the  urging  of  the  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  and  other  officials  of  the  State  Department,5  was  un- 

The  Times,  4  July  1951.  2  See  below,  pp.  28-32. 

3  See  Survey  for  1 949-50,  p.  1 36. 

4  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  21  May  1951,  pp.  810-12;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951 
P-  55- 

5  The  smaller  Powers,  less  amply  provided  with  servants  than  the  greater,  also  favoured  a 
concentration  of  authorities. 
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willing  to  see  so  close  an  association  between  the  political  and  the  military 
parts  of  the  Organization.  The  Council  of  Deputies  and  the  Defence 
Production  Board  remained  therefore  in  London,  though  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  establishing  the  Financial  and  Economic  Board  close  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  O.E.E.C.  in  Paris  prevailed. 

Despite  these  changes  the  supreme  political  direction  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  remained  cumbersome.  The  Council  met  infrequently  and  for  rela¬ 
tively  short  periods;  it  surveyed  the  progress  of  the  Organization  but  it 
did  not  debate  the  foreign  policy  of  the  alliance.  Nor  was  there  in  existence 
any  other  body  which  could  take  decisions  of  a  political  nature  or  answer 
political  questions  which  might  be  raised  by  General  Eisenhower.  The 
allies  had  created  no  political  body  equivalent  to  the  Standing  Group, 
whose  three  members  exercised  authority  delegated  to  them  by  all  the 
twelve  allies.  Nevertheless  the  need  for  joint  discussion  and  decision  on 
major  political  questions  and  the  need  for  a  standing  political  body  with 
wide  authority  were  felt.  The  European  members  of  the  Organization 
looked  askance  at  American  flirtations  with  Spain  and  were  fearful  that 
American  actions  on  such  matters  as  Formosa  might  involve  the  alliance, 
unconsulted,  in  consequences  which  it  might  not  relish,  but  it  had  no 
effective  means  of  influencing  policy  in  such  matters. 

On  the  military  side  it  seemed  probable  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  that 
three  Supreme  Allied  Commands  would  be  established,  covering  respec¬ 
tively  western  Europe,  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean,  but 
the  year  passed  without  the  formal  inauguration  of  either  of  the  expected 
naval  commands.1  Better  progress  was  made  in  the  vital  land  theatre. 

General  Eisenhower  and  his  Chief  of  Staff,  Lieutenant-General  Gruen- 
ther,  established  the  Supreme  Headquarters  of  the  Allied  Powers  in 
Europe  (SHAPE)  in  an  hotel  in  Paris  early  in  the  year.  The  headquarters 
were  formally  ‘activated’  by  an  order  signed  by  General  Eisenhower  on 
2  April.2  In  July  they  were  transferred  to  Rocquencourt,  near  Marly. 
The  Supreme  Commander  had  at  his  headquarters  a  Deputy  Supreme 
Commander  (Field  Marshal  Viscount  Montgomery  of  Alamein),  a  Deputy 
Supreme  Commander  (Air)  (Air  Chief  Marshal  Sir  Hugh  Saunders)  and 
a  Deputy  Supreme  Commander  (Navy)  (Vice-Admiral  Lemonnier). 
This  last  officer  was  also  appointed  head  of  the  International  Defence 
College,  which  was  opened  on  19  November  at  the  Champ  de  Mars.3 

Before  General  Eisenhower’s  appointment  planning  and  exercises  had 
been  carried  out  in  five  regional  groups,  one  of  which  comprised  the 
organization  created  by  the  five  Powers  which  had  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Brussels  in  March  1948.4  These  divisions  were  now  altered  and  General 

■  See  below,  pp.  28seqq.  .  2  ^aily  Telegraph,  3  April  1951. 

3  For  other  senior  staff  appointments  see  The  Times,  7  March  1951. 

4  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  no,  and  Survey  for  1949-50,  P-  I36- 
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Eisenhower  divided  his  command  into  three  parts,  a  northern,  a  central  and 
a  southern.  In  the  northern  and  southern  sectors  Commanders-in-Chief 
were  appointed  with  authority  over  naval,  land  and  air  forces.  In  the 
central  sector,  where  General  Eisenhower  and  Lord  Montgomery  exer¬ 
cised  more  immediate  supervision,  no  over-all  commander  was  appointed. 

Admiral  Sir  Patrick  Brind  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  in  the 
northern  sector  and  also  Commander  Allied  Naval  Forces.  Subordinate  to 
him  were  a  Commander  Land  Forces  Norway,  a  Commander  Land  Forces 
Denmark  and  a  Commander  Allied  Air  Forces.  The  establishment  of  this 
command  and  the  choice  of  Oslo  and  Copenhagen  for  the  headquarters  of 
its  senior  commanders  occasioned  no  disputes.  The  problem  on  the  southern 
sector  was  less  simple  and  is  more  fully  discussed  below.1  By  the  end 
of  the  year  Admiral  Robert  B.  Carney  had  been  appointed  Commander- 
in-Chief.  His  headquarters  were  at  Naples,  and  subordinate  Commanders 
of  Land  and  Air  Forces  were  established  at  Verona  and  Florence  respec¬ 
tively. 

These  two  commands  guarded,  chiefly  with  naval  forces,  the  flanks  of 
the  vital  central  sector.  Here  were  a  Commander-in-Chief  Land  Forces 
(General  Juin), 2  a  Commander-in-Chief  Air  Forces  (Lieutenant-General 
Norstad)  and  a  Flag  Officer  Central  Europe  (Vice-Admiral  Jaujard). 
Here,  more  than  anywhere  else,  what  really  mattered  was  the  strength  of 
the  forces  available  to  the  commanders. 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  land  forces  subordinated  to  General 
Eisenhower  were  in  Germany.  In  the  northern  sector  Admiral  Sir 
Patrick  Brind  disposed  of  small  Norwegian  and  Danish  forces;  in  the  south 
Italy  provided  a  few  divisions  ;3  and  there  were  garrisons  in  Austria  and 
in  Trieste.  But  the  European  army  of  the  North  Atlantic  allies  was  sub¬ 
stantially  the  armies  of  occupation  in  Germany.  These  comprised  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  3  French,  2  American  and  2  British  divisions  and 
Belgian,  Norwegian  and  Danish  units  with  the  British  Army  of  the  Rhine 
with  a  combined  strength  of  4  brigades.  Two  more  French  and  two  more 
British  divisions  were  promised/  By  July  the  British  force  in  Germany 
consisted  of  2  armoured  and  infantry  divisions  (the  total  strength  of  the 


1  Pp.  30  seqq. 

2  Genera1  Juin,  though  appointed  in  March,  did  not  leave  Morocco  to  take  up  his  new  post 
until  September  During  these  months  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  French  forces  in  Ger¬ 
many,  General  Guillaume,  acted  in  his  stead. 

h’A*  the,]!egi™ng  of  r95J  Italy  offered  to  contribute  three  divisions,  to  be  increased  to  five 
by  the  middle  of  the  year:  New  York  Times ,  6  January  and  io  February.  On  3  October  Sienor 

toraise  aitotetlf  mfei  °f D^ce,  said  that  it  was  now  proposed  to  contribute  six  divisions  and 
to  raise  altogether  twelve:  ibid.  4  October. 

A  4  ThC  Sh  d™  included  the  7th  Armoured,  already  in  Germany,  and  the  nth 
Armoured,  dispatched  in  1951.  The  British  units  in  Germany  were  subordinated  to  General 
Eisenhower  in  January :  see  statements  by  Mr.  Strachey  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  24  January  • 
H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  483,  coll.  140-1.  ^J  y- 
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British  regular  army  at  that  time  comprising  three  armoured  and  6f 
infantry  divisions).1  The  two  American  divisions  were  joined  during  the 
year  by  four  others,  one  armoured,  one  of  infantry  and  two  of  the  National 
Guard.  The  smaller  detachments  were  also  strengthened,  but  the  resulting 
total  of  14-16  divisions  was  hardly  commensurate  with  the  dignity  or 
dangers  of  SHAPE. 

The  comparatively  modest  American  contribution  to  the  land  forces  of 
the  alliance  was  supplemented  by  a  considerable  contribution,  actual  or 
intended,  in  the  air.  Units  in  Germany  and  Austria  were  reinforced  and 
their  headquarters  were  raised  from  status  of  Air  Division  to  that  of  Air 
Force;  this  Air  Force,  the  Twelfth,  with  headquarters  at  Wiesbaden  was 
primarily  a  tactical  force.  In  Great  Britain  the  American  Third  Air 
Division,  a  strategic  bombing  force  which  had  been  sent  to  Europe  during 
the  blockade  of  Berlin,  was  also  raised  in  status  and  became  the  Third 
Air  Force.2  Further,  the  U.S.A.  embarked  upon  an  extensive  programme 
of  constructing  and  enlarging  airfields  in  North  Africa  and  in  the  Near  and 
Middle  East. 

It  was  announced  in  Paris  on  5  February  that  five  airfields  in  Morocco 
were  to  be  made  available  to  the  U.S.A.3  This  decision  was  criticized  both 
by  the  nationalists  in  Morocco  and  by  General  de  Gaulle,  who  blamed  the 
French  government  for  not  first  obtaining  guarantees  that  the  North 
Atlantic  alliance  would  defend  western  Europe.4  On  12  July  it  was 
announced  in  Washington  that  the  U.S.A.  were  to  have  the  use  of  seven 
Moroccan  airfields  at  Casablanca,  Rabat,  Sidi  Slimane,  Nouasseur, 
Mechra  Bel  Ksiri  and  two  other  places  to  be  later  determined.5 

In  Fibya  Wheelus  Field,  near  Tripoli,  was  developed  by  the  U.S.  Air 
Force.  In  Malta  there  was  some  local  opposition  when  it  became  known 
that  an  American  naval  air  unit,  temporarily  based  at  Fuqa,  was  to  be 
permanently  established  there.6  There  were  reports  of  a  plan  to  make  an 
American  air  base  in  Cyprus7  and  of  an  agreement  with  Israel  for  the  use 
of  bases  in  that  country  in  the  event  of  war.8  In  Greece  and  Turkey  there 
was  much  construction  which  would  redound  to  the  benefit  of  local  civil 
air  lines  in  peace-time  and  have  a  more  violent  value  in  time  of  war.9 

In  the  Middle  East  the  U.S.A.  had  the  right  to  use  the  airfield  at 
Dhahran  in  Sa'udi  Arabia  and  to  station  maintenance  crews  there.  These 

1  Mr.  Strachey  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  5  July:  ibid.  vol.  489,  Written  Answers,  col.  248. 

2  See  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  29  and  31  May  1951. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  6  February  1951 ;  New  York  Times,  7  February  1951. 

4  Speech  at  Bourges  on  25  February:  New  York  Times,  26  February  1951. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  13  July  1951.  For  later  progress  and  difficulties  in  developing  these 
airfields  see  four  articles  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  16-19  December  1951. 

6  See  The  Times,  14  November,  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Don  Mintoff  printed  in  the  same  paper 
on  27  November. 

7  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  9  February  1951.  Bourse  Egyptienne,  27  June  1951. 

7  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  9  March  and  15  June  1951. 
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rights  expired  on  i  February  1951  but  were  extended  for  six  months 
pending  the  negotiation  of  a  new  agreement.  An  agreement  was  signed  on 
18  June,  whereby  the  U.S.A.  were  granted  the  right  to  use  Dhahran  for 
five  years  for  maintenance,  repairs  and  other  technical  services  in  return 
for  the  provision  of  equipment  and  advice  to  Sa'udi  Arabia.1  An  attempt 
to  secure  similar  rights  at  a  number  of  British  bases  in  the  Middle  East  was 
reported  to  have  offended  'Iraqi  and  Egyptian  sensibilities,  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  those  countries  not  having  been  consulted  in  advance.2  From  all 
these  bases,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  almost  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
American  aircraft  would  be  able  to  bombard  Russian  industry,  if  a  Russian 
army  marched  into  western  Europe. 

The  European  partners  in  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  had  also  other 
forces  besides  those  which  they  placed  under  General  Eisenhower’s  com¬ 
mand.  Of  the  French  army,  however,  eight  divisions  were  in  Indo-China, 
two  in  North  Africa  and  two  in  other  parts  of  the  French  Union.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  in  the  event  of  war  the  burden  of  the  first  months  must  fall  on  France, 
which  was  expected  to  raise  and  put  into  the  field  an  extra  five  divisions 
three  days  after  the  declaration  of  a  state  of  emergency  and  another 
fifteen  divisions  by  the  end  of  a  month.  In  the  first  three  days  the  French 
contribution  would  be  the  only  one  and  in  the  first  month  the  extra  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  other  European  allies  would  be  no  more  than  nine  divi¬ 
sions.  Additional  divisions  from  the  U.S.A.  might  not  begin  to  arrive  in 
Europe  until  more  than  two  months  after  the  declaration  of  the  emergency. 
In  effect,  therefore,  General  Eisenhower  was  expected  to  fight  a  holding 
campaign  for  two  or  three  months  with  such  troops  as  the  allies  might  have 
allotted  to  him  in  peace-time,  reinforced  by  the  mobilized  French  army. 
This  prospect  was  not  particularly  attractive  to  the  French,  nor  was  it 
reassuring  for  those  in  other  countries  who  still  measured  French  capaci¬ 
ties  by  the  events  of  1940. 3 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  held  no  meeting  during  1951  until  Septem¬ 
ber  but,  many  Ministers  having  travelled  either  to  San  Francisco  for  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan  or  to  Washington  for  meetings 
of  the  Boards  of  the  International  Bank  and  International  Monetary  Fund, 
the  North  Atlantic  Council  met  in  Ottawa  on  15  September.  More  than 
thirty  Ministers  attended,  and  the  principal  items  on  the  agenda  were:  the 
place  of  western  Germany  in  the  defence  of  Europe,4  the  accession  of 
Turkey  and  Greece  to  the  Organization,5  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  23  July  1951,  p.  150. 

2  New  York  Times,  10  February,  and  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  2  and  15  February  1951. 

All  members  of  the  Organization  except  the  Irish  Republic  imposed  compulsory  military 
service.  The  periods  of  service  was  2  years  in  Great  Britain  and  (by  legislation  of  1951)  Belgium; 
18  months  in  France,  Italy  and  the  Netherlands;  and  1  year  in  Denmark  and  (by  legislation 
of  1951)  Norway. 

4  See  below,  p.  105. 


5  See  below,  p.  32. 
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commands,1  the  revision  of  certain  parts  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy,2 
the  reinforcement  of  General  Eisenhower’s  command,  the  distribution  of 
the  financial  burden  of  rearmament,  and  the  future  scope  and  structure 
of  the  Organization.  The  Council’s  most  difficult  and  most  urgent  prob¬ 
lem  was  that  of  reconciling  General  Eisenhower’s  request  for  reinforce¬ 
ment  with  the  gasps  of  alarm  which  came  from  most  of  the  Finance 
Ministers.  The  Council  decided  to  appoint  a  temporary  committee,  on 
which  all  members  were  represented,  to  examine  by  1  December  the 
efforts  and  burdens  of  the  several  members,  and  this  committee  delegated 
its  commission  to  a  body  of  three — the  Three  Wise  Men:  Mr.  Averell 
Harriman,  M.  Jean  Monnet  and  Mr.  Hugh  Gaitskell  (for  whom  Sir 
Edwin  Plowden  deputized).  The  Council  also  appointed  a  second  tem¬ 
porary  committee  of  five  to  consider  and  to  make  recommendations  con¬ 
cerning  the  co-ordination  of  foreign  policies;  close  economic,  financial  and 
social  co-operation  and  economic  stability  during  and  after  the  current 
extraordinary  effort  on  rearmament;  and  collaboration  in  matters  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  public  information.3  Both  these  temporary  committees  presented 
interim  reports  to  the  Council  at  its  next  meeting  at  the  end  of  November 
in  Rome. 

At  Rome  General  Eisenhower  again  pressed  for  reinforcements  and 
urged  upon  the  Council  and  its  Military  Committee  the  need  for  a 
European  army  with  German  units.4  Without  such  a  contribution  to  his 
forces  the  Supreme  Commander  believed  that  he  would  be  able  to  effect 
no  more  than  a  stalemate  on  the  Rhine.  Even  this  was  more  than  many 
had  deemed  possible  at  the  beginning  of  the  year— perhaps  more  than 
some  deemed  likely  even  now.  The  Council,  in  its  communique  of  28 
November,  recorded  that  it  had  been  informed  about  the  course  of 
negotiations  for  the  creation  of  a  European  army  and  for  the  termination 
of  the  occupation  of  Germany  by  the  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain  and  France, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  these  negotiations  would  be  completed  before 
the  Council  met  again  in  Lisbon  in  February  1952. 5  Unofficially  it  was 
reported6  that  SHAPE  wanted  40  divisions  by  the  end  of  1952,  50  by  the 
end  of  1953  and  70—80  by  the  end  of  195T  and  proposed  that,  of  the  first 
40,  France  should  supply  8,  Great  Britain  7,  Italy  and  the  U.S.A.  6  each, 
the  Benelux  countries  a  total  of  4,  Norway  and  Denmark  a  total  of  3,  and 

*  See  below,  p.  28.  .  2  See  below,  p.  40. 

3  Communique  issued  on  21  September:  Department  of  State  Bulletin ,  1  October  1951,  p.  524> 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  58.  The  chairman  of  this  committee  was  Mr.  Lester  Pearson, 
and  the  four  other  members  came  from  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Norway  and  Italy. 

4  In  an  address  to  the  Council  on  26  November:  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  5  December  1951 ; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  P-  219. 

s  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  10  December  1951,  p.  952;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  lor  1951, 
p.  61.  For  German  rearmament  and  the  proposals  to  form  a  European  army  see  below, 

pp.  105  seqq. 

6  Le  Monde,  28  November  1951. 
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the  German  Federal  Republic  6.  The  financial  problem  of  finding  an 
additional  $6,600  million  for  European  rearmament  was  also  left  for  con¬ 
sideration  in  Lisbon.1 

3.  Admirals  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean 

Having  created  one  supreme  command  in  Europe,  the  governments 
allied  by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  had  little  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the 
decision  to  establish  another  supreme  command  for  the  North  Atlantic 
ocean.  It  was  generally  believed  at  the  beginning  of  1951  that  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  Admiral  William 
Fechteler,  would  be  appointed  to  this  post.  On  19  February  it  was 
officially  announced  in  Copenhagen  that  Denmark  had  approved  a  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  for  the  appointment  of  a  supreme 
allied  commander  for  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  that  Admiral  Fechteler  had 
been  selected  for  this  post.2  Nevertheless  a  year  passed  before  this  decision 
was  implemented,  and  this  delay  was  caused  entirely  by  the  objections  of 
the  British  Conservative  Opposition  and  British  public  opinion. 

Three  days  after  the  leakage  in  Copenhagen  Mr.  Attlee  told  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  North  Atlantic  allies  had  agreed  that  there  should 
be  a  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  that  he  should  be 
an  American  admiral;3  the  Defence  Committee  had  chosen  an  officer  for 
this  post  and  an  announcement  would  be  made  soon.  Mr.  Churchill 
wanted  to  know  whether  a  British  admiral  had  been  considered.  Mr. 
Attlee,  who  gave  the  impression  of  having  been  inadequately  briefed  on  the 
scope  of  the  preliminary  discussions  between  the  allies,  did  not  say  whether 
his  government  had  put  forward  a  British  officer  but  promised  to  look 
further  into  the  matter.  On  26  February  he  made  another  statement  to  the 
House.4  He  explained  that  there  was  to  be  an  American  Supreme  Com¬ 
mander  with  a  British  deputy  and  that  the  supreme  command  was  to  be 
divided  into  an  eastern  and  western  area,  commanded  respectively  by  a 
British  and  an  American  admiral,  both  of  whom  would  have  mixed  forces 
at  their  disposal.  The  Commander-in-Chief  Home  Fleet  would  have  the 
command  of  the  eastern  area.  British  and  European  coastal  waters, 
the  English  Channel  and  the  Mediterranean  were  to  remain  outside  the 
Atlantic  command.  (A  White  Paper  published  on  1 7  April3  showed  that 

’  The  Three  Wise  Men  estimated  that  expenditure  during  the  next  2  %  years  would  be  $66  600 
million.  National  expenditures  at  current  rates  ($38,300  million)  and  American  aid  at’ the 
Tr<^\  rate  >6o°  million)  would  leave  a  gap  of  $9,600  million,  of  which  $3,000  million 
should  be  supplied  by  increased  European  budgetary  appropriations. 

The  Times  and  Manchester  Guardian,  20  February  1951 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1051  p.  62. 

22  February  1951:  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  484,  coll.  1459-63. 

4  Ibid.  coll.  1 751-4;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  62. 

5  Great  Britain:  Ministry  of  Defence:  System  of  Command  Established  within  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (Gmd.  8214).  Other  White  Papers  concerning  the  Organization  published 
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the  Azores  and  the  approaches  to  the  Mediterranean  were  also  excluded.) 
British  coastal  waters  would  be  within  the  command  of  the  Commander- 
in- Chief  Portsmouth,  who  was  to  be  renamed  Commander-in-Chief  Home 
Station. 

Mr.  Churchill,  Mr.  Eden  and  others  objected  to  these  dispositions  on 
two  principal  grounds :  first,  that  there  was  no  need,  as  in  the  second  World 
War  there  had  been  no  need,  for  a  single  Supreme  Commander  in  the 
Atlantic;  and,  secondly,  that  it  was  undesirable  to  give  to  a  Supreme 
Commander  power  to  transfer  forces,  including  ships  of  the  British  Home 
Fleet,  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  side  of  the  ocean.  Co-operation  in 
the  Atlantic  in  war  should  take  place  in  a  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  Com¬ 
mittee  and  between  governments.  Further  debate  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  was  twice  postponed  at  the  request  of  the  government,  which  sought 
time  for  the  preparation  of  a  statement  in  the  hope  (it  was  believed)  of 
being  able  to  counter  wounded  susceptibilities  about  the  Atlantic  com¬ 
mand  with  the  announcement  of  the  creation  of  a  Mediterranean  com¬ 
mand  under  a  British  Supreme  Commander.  British  irritation  over  the 
Atlantic  appointment  had  been  caused  by  the  preponderance  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  the  senior  posts  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  as  well 
as  by  the  recollection  of  the  special  British  experience  and  traditions  in 
oceanic  warfare  and  the  vital  importance  to  Great  Britain  of  mastery  of 
the  seas. 

Despite  a  flood  of  protests  by  retired  naval  officers  of  the  highest  rank 
and  authority  it  appeared  that  the  British  government’s  naval  advisers  had 
approved  the  North  Atlantic  Council’s  selection  of  an  American  admiral.1 
The  government  published  a  White  Paper  on  the  system  of  command  in 
NATO  on  1 7  April,  and  two  days  later  Mr.  Churchill  developed  his  attack 
in  the  House  of  Commons.2 

There  was,  said  Mr.  Churchill,  no  case  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Supreme  Commander  in  the  Atlantic.  In  a  war  the  major  preoccupation 
of  naval  forces  in  that  ocean  would  be  the  convoying  of  merchant  ship¬ 
ping.  The  proper  authority  to  direct  these  operations  would  be  the  British 
Admiralty,  working  through  a  Commander-in-Chief  Western  Approaches. 
Mr.  Churchill  then  surprised  his  audience  by  criticizing  proposals  for 

in  1951  were:  Agreement  regarding  the  Status  of  Forces  of  Parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Freaty  (Gmd. 
8279);  Agreement  on  the  Status  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  National  Representatives  and 
International  Staff  (Gmd.  8400) ;  and  Protocol  regarding  the  accession  of  Greece  and  Turkey  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  of  4th  April  1949  (Gmd.  8407)  (see  below,  pp.  32-36). 

1  See  New  Fork  Times,  1  March;  statement  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Viscount  Hall, 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  1  March  (H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  170,  coll.  734-43);  and  speech  at 
Gibraltar  by  the  First  Sea  Lord,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Lord  Fraser,  on  5  March  {The  Times, 
6  March  1951).  This  speech  was  criticized  by  Mr.  Churchill  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
14  March  as  a  breach  of  King’s  Regulations.  The  Minister  of  Defence,  Mr.  Shinwell,  defended 
the  admiral’s  conduct:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  485,  coll.  i539~43- 

2  Ibid.  vol.  486,  coll.  2017-36. 
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entrusting  supreme  command  in  the  Mediterranean  to  a  British  officer. 
He  said  that  the  government,  alarmed  by  the  unpopularity  of  its  acceptance 
of  American  hegemony  in  the  Atlantic,  was  hoping  to  get  a  quid  pro  quo  in 
the  Mediterranean.  But  here  the  supreme  command  should  be  exercised 
by  an  American,  for  operations  in  that  sea  would  entail  the  assembling  of 
a  large  number  of  aircraft  carriers  for  the  bombing  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
these  could  be  supplied  only  by  the  U.S.A. 

This  matter  remained  in  suspense  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  On  i  August 
Admiral  Fechteler  was  appointed  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  the  place 
of  Admiral  Forest  P.  Sherman,  who  died  suddenly  at  Naples  on  22  July. 
The  command  of  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet  was  given  to  Admiral  Lynde 
McCormick,  and  on  20  August  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Kimball, 
said  that  he  assumed  that  Admiral  McCormick  would  become  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  North  Atlantic.1  In  October  Mr.  Churchill  became 
once  more  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain.  On  14  November  the  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Harry  Crookshank,  told  a  questioner 
that  the  Prime  Minister  had  no  statement  to  make  at  that  time  about  the 
Atlantic  command.2  Mr.  Churchill,  who  was  Minister  of  Defence  as  well  as 
Prime  Minister,  did  not  attend  the  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
in  Rome  that  month,  being  busy  with  preparations  for  a  visit  to  President 
Truman  early  in  1952.  On  his  return  from  that  visit  he  told  the  House  of 
Commons  on  30  January  that  he  remained  unconvinced  of  the  necessity 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Atlantic  command  but  had  not  felt  able  at  that 
stage,  to  urge  a  reversal  of  the  allied  decision.3  Admiral  McCormick’s 
appointment  to  the  post  was  announced  on  the  same  day. 

Questions  of  command  in  the  Mediterranean  were  more  complex.  The 
disputed  issues  in  the  Atlantic  had  been  comparatively  simple — whether 
there  should  be  an  Atlantic  command  and,  if  yes,  who  should  be  the  com¬ 
mander.  And  these  questions  were  raised  after  the  relevant  decisions  had 
already  been  taken,  so  that  the  ensuing  debate  did  no  more  than  delay  the 
implementation  of  those  decisions.  In  the  Mediterranean,  however,  there 
was  no  preliminary  agreement  between  the  allies  as  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  proposed  command,  and  it  was  not  even  clear  who  the  allies 
were,  so  long  as  the  admission  of  Turkey  and  Greece  to  the  alliance  con¬ 
tinued  to  meet  with  opposition.4  There  were  three  possible  courses:  to 
establish  in  the  Mediterranean  an  allied  naval  command  subordinate  to 
General  Eisenhower;  to  establish  a  command  of  equal  status  with  that  of 
General  Eisenhower  and  within  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization; 
or  to  establish  a  completely  new  organization  for  the  Mediterranean  and 
Middle  East,  outside  and  parallel  with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  21  August  1951.  2  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  403,  coll.  074-. 

3  Ibid.  vol.  495,  coll.  195-7.  5 

4  For  the  admission  of  these  new  members  see  below,  pp.  32  seqq. 
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tion.  These  several  courses  were  not  all  mutually  incompatible,  but  they 
tended  to  overlap.  There  were  different  ways  of  looking  at  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  Seen  from  the  headquarters  of  SHAPE  it  appeared  as  one  of 
General  Eisenhower’s  flanks;  this  view  concentrated  attention  on  the 
western  basin.  Seen  from  London  and  other  cities  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  it  appeared  as  a  separate  theatre,  a  vital  channel  of  communica¬ 
tions,  an  indivisible  sea  whose  western  and  eastern  basins  could  not  be 
separated  from  one  another.  It  could  also  be  regarded  as  part  of  a  large 
area,  stretching  from  Morocco  to  Persia,  whence  Russian  industry  could 
best  be  bombed.  In  this  view  not  only  did  the  two  basins  become  part  of 
a  single  theatre  but  part  of  an  even  larger  theatre  which  included  many 
countries  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East. 

The  right  solution  depended  upon  the  point  of  view.  If  it  sufficed  to 
take  the  SHAPE  view,  it  sufficed  equally  to  establish  an  allied  command 
in  the  western  basin  under  the  supreme  command  of  General  Eisenhower. 
But  those  who  took  a  wider  view  preferred  to  create  a  separate  supreme 
command,  ranking  with  those  of  General  Eisenhower  and  the  proposed 
Atlantic  commander.  Others,  taking  an  even  wider  view,  wished  to  create 
a  new  organization,  an  alliance  which  would  include  Near  and  Middle 
Eastern  states  and  would  extend  westwards  at  least  to  Malta,  if  not  to 
Gibraltar.  The  first  and  third  views  were  not  incompatible,  but  the 
second  interfered  with  the  first  and  failed  to  fulfil  the  third.  In  the  event  it 
was  this  second  view  which  faded  away.  The  time  it  took  in  dying  may 
have  been  due  to  disagreements  over  the  Atlantic  command  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  temptation  to  create  an  equivalent  Mediterranean  command  as 
a  sop  to  the  British. 

At  the  beginning  of  February  1951  General  Eisenhower  had  conversa¬ 
tions  in  Paris  with  Admiral  Forest  P.  Sherman,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
and  Admiral  Robert  B.  Carney,  Commander  of  U.S.  naval  forces  in 
the  eastern  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean.  On  4  February  Admirals 
Sherman  and  Carney  went  to  London.  Admiral  Sherman  next  visited 
Rome  and  Gibraltar,  and  Admiral  Carney  visited  Ankara  and  Athens.  At 
this  time  the  British  objections  to  the  allies’  Atlantic  plans  were  raised  and 
the  promotion  of  another  American  admiral  to  a  high  allied  command 
was,  despite  support  from  continental  Europe,1  delayed.  The  expected 
appointment  of  Admiral  Carney  as  a  subordinate  of  General  Eisenhower 
failed  to  materialize,  while  the  allies  turned  their  attention  to  attempts  to 
devise  a  plan  embracing  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean. 

On  3 1  May  Admiral  Sherman,  appearing  as  a  witness  before  the  Senate 
committees  which  were  investigating  the  military  situation  in  the  Far 
East,2  said  that  he  considered  it  ‘quite  important’  to  have  an  American 
Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Mediterranean,  since  the  forces  at  his  disposal 
1  Manchester  Guardian,  16  March  1 95 1  •  ”  ^ee  below,  p.  347- 
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would  be  largely  American.1  Admiral  Sherman  thought  that,  in  view  of 
the  decline  in  British  strength,  it  would  be  logical  for  the  British  to  keep 
the  bulk  of  their  naval  forces  in  home  waters.2  Shortly  afterwards  General 
Bradley  made  a  tour  of  European  capitals,  which  seemed  to  mark  the  end 
of  attempts  to  reach  agreement  on  an  allied  command  for  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  as  a  whole,  and  on  18  June  Admiral  Carney  was  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  North  Atlantic  Treaty  forces,  South  Europe.  Ad¬ 
miral  Carney  was  in  this  respect  subordinated  to  General  Eisenhower  and 
therefore  an  exact  counterpart  of  Admiral  Brind  on  General  Eisenhower’s 
northern  flank.  At  the  same  time  Admiral  Carney  retained,  as  U.S. 
Commander-in-Chief  Eastern  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  command  of 
certain  American  units  which  were  not  included  in  General  Eisenhower’s 
forces.  Admiral  Carney’s  authority  as  an  allied  commander  extended  to, 
but  not  beyond,  the  Adriatic ;  it  excluded  Gibraltar  and  Malta  and  did  not 
touch  French  or  Italian  lines  of  communication  between  Europe  and 
Africa.  He  set  up  his  headquarters  at  Naples,  while  his  subordinate 
commanders  of  allied  land  and  air  forces,  General  de  Castiglioni  and 
Major-General  Richard  M.  Schlatter,  established  themselves  at  Verona 
and  Florence  respectively.  Admiral  Carney  himself  assumed  command  of 
allied  naval  forces.  These  included  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet,  which  had  been 
directed  by  President  Truman  on  6  June  to  give  assistance  to  General 
Eisenhower  in  case  of  need.3  In  addition  Admiral  Carney’s  allied  naval 
command  was  divided  into  two  parts.  It  was  announced  on  28  November 
that  a  French  admiral  would  exercise  command  in  the  western  part,  while 
an  Italian  admiral  would  command  the  sea  approaches  to  Italy.  Vice- 
Admiral  Sala,  who  held  and  retained  command  of  all  French  naval  forces 
in  the  Mediterranean,  was  appointed  to  the  first  command,  and  on  22 
December  Admiral  Girosi  of  the  Italian  navy  was  appointed  to  the  latter. 

Admiral  Carney’s  appointment  left  the  way  clear  for  an  extension  east¬ 
ward  of  the  strategic  planning  of  the  North  atlantic  allies.  This  extension 
involved  the  new  Greek  and  Turkish  members  of  the  alliance  and  also 
other  countries  which  had  no  part  in  the  alliance. 


4.  Candidates  for  the  Alliance 

(i)  Turkey  and  Greece 

Spain,  Yugoslavia,  Greece  and  Turkey  were  at  the  beginning  of  1951 
all  outside  the  Russian  sphere  but  excluded  also  from  the  North  Atlantic 
alliance.  Of  Yugoslavia’s  adherence  to  that  alliance  there  was  as  yet  no 
question.  Even  if  the  allies  could  overcome  ideological  scruples,  Yugo- 

1  Military  Situation  in  the  Far  East,  Part  2,  p.  1621. 

3  Daily  Telegraph,  7  June  1951. 


2  Ibid.  p.  1626. 
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slavia’s  own  unwillingness  and  the  state  of  Italo-Yugoslav  relations1 
forbade  the  match.  Between  Spain  and  the  alliance  were  also  certain  in¬ 
compatibilities  which  made  it  easier  to  pursue  an  Hispano-American 
rapprochement  than  Spanish  adherence  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.2 
Turkey  and  Greece,  on  the  other  hand,  were  eager  to  join  the  alliance, 
and  most  of  the  allies  were  eager  to  welcome  them. 

The  invitation  extended  to  Turkey  and  Greece  in  September  1950  to 
become  associated  with  the  planning  of  the  North  Atlantic  Powers3  was 
something  of  a  disappointment  in  Ankara  and  Athens,  where  this  invita¬ 
tion  was  construed  as  a  polite  refusal  of  that  full  membership  of  the  alliance 
with  which  alone  Turkish  and  Greek  governments  would  be  content. 
Both  governments  wished  to  join  the  alliance  in  order  to  secure  for  them¬ 
selves  its  guarantees  of  collective  defence  and  in  order  to  raise  their 
countries  from  the  status  of  protectorates  to  the  status  of  allies.  But  in 
*949  and  1950  they  had  had  to  be  content  with  oral  assurances  from  Mr. 
Acheson  and  Mr.  Bevin.4  As  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
developed  without  their  concurrence,  they  felt  themselves  becoming 
neglected  side-shows,  instead  of  occupying  the  central  positions  which  had 
been  theirs  in  the  days  of  the  Truman  Doctrine.5 

Turkey  could  contribute  an  army  of  500,000-750,000  men  at  short 
notice,  to  be  raised  on  general  mobilization  to  a  strength  of  about 
i,500,000.6  It  had  been  well  trained  by  British  and  American  officers, 
its  morale  was  high,  and  its  contingent  in  Korea  was  earning  higher 
praise  in  the  U.S.A.  than  that  of  any  other  supporting  nation.  Besides 
its  friendship  with  Greece,  Turkey  also  had  good  relations  with  Italy 
and  Spain.  Farther  afield  there  was  a  traditional  Franco-Turkish  entente 
of  several  centuries  and  a  (slightly  chequered)  Anglo-Turkish  tradition 
of  mutual  respect  and  usefulness.  Greece  also  had  a  proved  army  of 
sound  morale  and  recent  experience  and  was  giving  creditable  help  to  the 
United  Nations  in  Korea.  But  there  were  objections  to  the  admission 
of  both  countries  to  the  North  Atlantic  circle. 

Greece  was  a  Mediterranean  country  and  Turkey  an  Asian  one. 
Neither  was  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  an  Atlantic  country.  This 
point  had  already  been  waived  in  the  case  of  Italy,  but  in  the  Turkish 
case  there  were  the  further  considerations  that  Turkey  marched  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  (only  on  a  remote  Norwegian  frontier  did  the  allies  already  touch 
the  U.S.S.R.)  and  that  the  Treaty  specifically  referred  to  Europe.7  The 
vestigial  Turkish  foothold  in  Thrace  hardly  sufficed  to  make  Turkey  a 
European  state.  Again,  there  was  the  preamble  to  the  Treaty  and  its 

1  See  below,  p.  45.  2  See  below,  p.  40. 

3  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  25,  and  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  pp.  79-80. 

4  See  ibid.  pp.  25,  and  76-78  respectively. 

5  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  14-19. 

6  The  Times,  27  February  1951.  7  In  articles  6  and  10. 
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ideological  implications.  Greece  was,  in  the  view  of  some  among  the 
allies,  a  borderline  case  on  the  ideological  count;  but  then  so  was  Portugal. 
Thirdly,  the  alliance  was  deemed  by  some  to  be  already  too  large  and 
cumbersome.  Fourthly,  Great  Britain  was  specially  concerned  with  the 
defence  of  the  Middle  East  and  inclined  to  favour  the  creation  of  a  new, 
separate  organization  for  that  purpose.  Turkey  would  be  an  essential 
member  of  any  such  organization,  but  Turkey  might  have  little  stomach 
or  surplus  energy  for  a  Middle  East  Organization  once  it  had  secured 
admission  to  the  North  Atlantic  Organization.  Finally — and  this  was  the 
most  serious  and  persistent  objection — certain  of  the  smaller  members  of 
the  alliance  objected  to  the  admission  of  Turkey  or  Greece  for  fear  of 
finding  themselves  involved  in  wars  in  the  Balkans  or  the  Middle  East. 
Turkey  and  Greece,  having  been  excluded  at  the  outset,  were  prepared 
to  come  into  the  North  Atlantic  Organization  even  at  the  price  of  guaran¬ 
teeing  Scandinavian  integrity;  but  Denmark  and  Norway,  having  joined 
the  alliance  without  thought  of  guaranteeing  Balkan  integrity,  had  no 
liking  for  thus  extending  their  commitments. 

The  adherence  of  Turkey  and  Greece  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
was  not  the  only  possible  solution.  There  was  also,  besides  the  new  Middle 
East  Organization  reputedly  desired  by  the  British,  the  possibility  of 
American  adherence  to  the  Anglo-Franco-Turkish  treaty  of  October 
I939I  or  °f  separate  bilateral  treaties  between  the  U.S.A.  and  the  two 
postulants.  In  Washington,  however,  it  was  considered  easier  to  negotiate 
an  extension  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  than  to  secure  the  Senate’s 
approval  for  new  treaties. 

What  form  Turkish  and  Greek  association  with  the  western  Powers 
might  take,  it  was  certain  that  there  would  be  close  collaboration  of  some 
kind,  and  consultations  proceeded  upon  this  basis.  Admiral  Carney 
visited  Ankara  and  Athens  in  January.  In  February  he  attended  a  con¬ 
ference  of  American  diplomats  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  presided 
over  by  Mr.  George  McGhee,  Assistant-Secretary  of  State  for  Near 
Eastern,  South  Asian  and  African  Affairs.  In  the  same  month  Mr. 
Thomas  K.  Finletter,  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and  General  Sir  Brian 
Robertson,  Commander-in-Chief  British  Land  Forces  Middle  East,  both 
toured  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean.  On  26  February  the 
Turkish  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Koprulu,  said  that  Turkey  was 
to  take  part  in  combined  defence  planning,  that  preliminary  conferences 
had  been  held,  but  that  little  progress  had  been  made.2  In  April  the 
Turkish  Ambassadors  in  Washington,  London  and  Paris  went  to  Ankara 
for  discussions.  In  Greece  the  King,  in  an  interview  with  journalists  on 
25  March,  pressed  the  Greek  claim  to  join  the  alliance,3  and  on  11  May 

1  Gmd.  6165  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1940).  2  New  Tork  Times,  27  February  1951. 

3  The  Times,  26  March  1951;  Eleftheria,  26  March  1951. 
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Mr.  Venizelos  told  a  correspondent  that  Greece  wanted  to  join  either  a 
Mediterranean  pact  or  one  of  the  regional  groups  of  the  Atlantic  Powers 
but  should  not  be  left  in  the  air.1 

On  15  May  the  U.S.A.  formally  proposed  to  the  British  and  French 
governments  that  Turkey  and  Greece  be  invited  to  become  full  members 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.2  There  was  some  criticism 
in  Paris  of  the  timing  of  this  demarche,  which  coincided  with  the  four- 
Power  discussions  in  Paris,  while  its  substance  was  still  unpalatable  to 
the  smaller  allies.3  On  29  June  the  Norwegian  Storting  recorded  the  view 
that  membership  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  was  not 
the  only  solution  to  the  Greco-Turkish  problem.4  There  was,  however, 
evidence  of  a  change  in  the  British  attitude.  The  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Ernest  Davies,  told  the  House  of  Commons 
on  4  July  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  suggestion  that  Great  Britain 
was  opposing  Turkish  and  Greek  admission,5  and  on  18  July  the  Foreign 
Secretary  announced  that  Great  Britain  would  support  admission  as  the 
best  practicable  solution.  Mr.  Morrison  added  that  he  was  also  anxious 
that  Turkey  should  play  its  full  part  in  the  defence  of  the  Middle  East; 
he  hoped  that  arrangements  to  effect  this  would  soon  be  made.6  Great 
Britain  formally  conveyed  to  Ankara  and  Athens  its  decision  to  support 
their  wishes  to  adhere  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.7 

When  the  North  Atlantic  Council  met  in  Ottawa  on  15  September  the 
admission  of  Turkey  and  Greece  was  on  its  agenda.  Echoes  of  opposition 
persisted,  but  the  last  of  the  opponents,  Denmark,  finally  conformed  and 
the  Council  unanimously  recommended  that  the  twelve  allied  govern¬ 
ments  should  add  two  more  to  their  number.  From  17  to  22  October  a 
protocol,  admitting  the  new  allies,  was  signed  by  the  members  of  the 
Council  of  Deputies.8  The  area  embraced  by  the  Treaty,  which  included 
Europe,  North  America,  the  Algerian  departments  of  France,  and  islands 
in  the  Atlantic  north  of  Cancer,  was  extended  to  Turkey,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  allies  took  the  opportunity  to  add  also  all  areas  occupied  by  them  at 
the  date  when  the  Treaty  first  came  into  force.  This  protocol  was  duly  rati¬ 
fied  by  the  original  signatories,  and  the  process  of  admission  was  completed 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  12  May  1951. 

2  Ibid.  16  May  1951;  New  York  Times,  16  May  1951. 

3  See  L’Aube,  17  May  1951.  For  the  discussions  see  below,  p.  130. 

4  Norwegian  Press  Summary,  30  June  1951. 

5  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  489,  Written  Answers,  col.  217. 

6  Ibid.  vol.  490,  coll.  1227-8;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  65. 

7  The  Times,  20  July  1951. 

8  Protocol  regarding  the  Accession  of  Greece  and  Turkey  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  of  4th  April,  1949, 
London,  17th  October  1991  (Cmd,  8407)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1951);  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
22  October  1951,  p.  651;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  65.  Great  Britain  was  the  first 
country  to  accept  the  Protocol  (on  6  December  1951);  the  last  acceptance,  that  of  Belgium, 
was  given  on  14  February  1952  and  the  Protocol  came  into  force  on  15  February  1952. 
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when  the  Council  met  in  Lisbon  in  February  I952,  At  the  intervening 
meeting  of  the  Council  in  November  1951  Turkey  and  Greece  were  re¬ 
presented  by  observers.  General  Bradley,  Field  Marshal  Sir  William 
Slim  and  General  Lecheres  visited  Ankara  and  Athens  in  October.1 

These  events  did  not  pass  without  protest  from  Moscow.  On  3  Novem¬ 
ber  a  Russian  note  warned  the  Turkish  government  that  Moscow  could 
not  remain  indifferent  to  Turkish  adherence  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
an  aggressive  bloc,  or  to  Turkish  permission  for  the  establishment  of 
military  bases  on  the  Russian  frontier.2  Moscow  took  the  opportunity  to 
rehearse  the  arguments  used  to  prove  that  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  had  aggressive  intentions:  measures  were  being  taken  to 
establish  a  combined  European  army,  western  Germany  was  being  re¬ 
militarized  and  German  troops  were  being  raised  to  serve  in  the  Atlantic 
army  under  Nazi  generals,  rearmament  was  being  intensified,  American 
bases  were  being  established  and  expanded  in  foreign  lands.  To  this 
Turkey  replied  in  a  note  of  12  November,  which  maintained  that  measures 
to  ensure  Turkish  security  and  independence  had  been  necessitated  by 
threats  to  Turkish  integrity  and  had  been  undertaken  before  Turkey 
became  associated  with  the  North  Atlantic  Powers.  These  measures  were 
defensive;  the  same  could  not  be  said  of  the  policies  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
its  associates.3 

A  second  Russian  note,  delivered  on  30  November,  stated  that  Turkey’s 
actions  entailed  serious  harm  to  Russo-Turkish  relations;  Turkey  had 
invented  the  alleged  threats  to  its  integrity  and  had  slandered  the  U.S.S.R.4 
A  statement  by  the  Foreign  Minister  in  the  National  Assembly  on  10 
December  was  the  only  reply  vouchsafed  by  Turkey.5 

(ii)  Spain 

Spain  was  not  a  candidate  for  the  alliance  in  the  same  sense  as  Turkey 
and  Greece  were  candidates,  for  General  Franco  showed  no  eagerness  to 
join.  Washington,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  liked  to  see  Spain  at 
least  associated  with  the  alliance,  but  this  wish  was  not  reciprocated  by 
any  of  the  European  allies  except  Portugal. 

Despite  the  revocation  of  the  United  Nations’  resolution  in  favour  of 
the  recall  from  Madrid  of  heads  of  diplomatic  missions,6  Spain  was  one 
of  the  more  isolated  countries  in  the  world.  The  western  democracies  had 

1  General  Bradley  was  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Field  Marshal  Sir  William 
Slim  was  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff.  General  Lecheres  was  Chief  of  the  French  Air 
Staff  and  head  of  the  Conseil  Superieur  des  Forces  Armees. 

2  Soviet  News,  9  November  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  68. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  14  November  1951;  Istituto  per  gli  Studi  di  Politica  Internazionale: 
Relazioni  Internazionali  (Milan),  15  December  1951,  p.  968;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  69. 

4  Soviet  News,  4  December  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  70. 

5  The  Times,  11  December  1951.  6  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  312. 
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hoped  after  the  end  of  the  second  World  War  that  the  expression  of  their 
dislike  for  the  Franco  regime  would  precipitate  its  collapse.  In  this  they 
had  been  proved  mistaken,  and  it  was  even  possible  to  suggest  that  their 
policy  had  helped  to  strengthen  that  regime.  It  became  clear  that  the 
illiberal  practices  which  gave  offence  in  western  Europe  and  in  North 
America  would  not  be  cured  by  drastic  action  and  a  change  of  regime. 
If  they  were  to  be  cured  at  all,  they  would  be  cured  by  gradual  changes 
within  the  regime — which  was  what  western  democrats  hoped  for  in 
Yugoslavia  and  which  prompted  some  to  advocate  closer  contacts  with 
Spain  and  economic  help  as  inducement  or  encouragement  for  an  abate¬ 
ment  of  governmental  stringency.  Over  these  considerations  was  super¬ 
imposed  a  different  set  of  arguments  concerning  the  desirability  of  Spain 
as  an  ally  in  the  defence  of  western  Europe  against  Russian  expansion. 

Spain  had  an  army  of  about  400,000  men,  a  navy  of  30,000  and  an 
air  force  of  40,000.  It  was  believed  that  all  vestiges  of  pro-communist 
sympathy,  however  widely  interpreted,  had  been  eradicated  from  these 
forces.  Spain  might  provide  air  bases  and  supply  ports  for  the  North 
Atlantic  allies,  while  on  either  side  the  Balearic  and  Canary  Islands  were 
strategic  points  of  some  usefulness.  Military  opinion  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  rated  high  the  benefits  of  an  alliance  with  Spain.1  These  benefits, 
however,  were  offset  by  certain  considerations,  of  which  some  were 
military  and  others  political.  The  Spanish  armed  forces,  though  numerous 
and  anti-communist,  were  badly  equipped,  unaccustomed  to  modern 
weapons  and  allegedly  in  poor  health.  The  navy  consisted  of  5  cruisers, 
1 8  destroyers,  and  a  few  submarines ;  the  air  force  possessed  only  300-400 
obsolete  aircraft.  The  need  for  Spanish  ports  was  not  universally  admitted 
in  view  of  the  availability  of  Portuguese  and  French  Atlantic  ports. 
Further,  communications  inside  Spain  were  bad.2  Paradoxically,  General 
Franco’s  somewhat  lukewarm  performance  in  support  of  his  fellow 
dictators  earned  him  not  only  the  commendation  of  friends3  in  the 
western  democracies  but  also  distrust;  for  if  he  had  failed  to  help  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  in  their  need  (for  reasons  which  were  not  ideological), 
he  might  prove  an  equally  untrustworthy  ally  of  the  western  Powers. 
There  was  also  the  wider  question  of  the  effect  on  western  morale  of  an 
alliance  with  a  long  and  much  derided  regime,  which  showed  no  inclina¬ 
tion  to  change  its  spots.  French,  British  and  other  European  socialists 

1  The  French  were  particularly  interested  because  of  the  position  of  the  Balearics  athwart 
their  lines  of  communication  with  North  Africa.  See  Christian  Science  Monitor,  23  January,  for  the 
views  of  General  Juin,  at  that  date  Resident-General  in  French  Morocco.  And  see  also  a  speech 
by  General  de  Gaulle  at  Nimes  on  8  January:  Le  Monde,  9  January  1951. 

2  For  assessments  of  the  military  arguments  see  Le  Figaro,  26  January,  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
30  January,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  22  May  and  22  July,  New  York  Times,  22  June  and  30 
August,  and  Manchester  Guardian,  19  July  1951. 

3  On  1 1  April  1951  he  was  awarded  the  Gold  Merit  Medal  of  the  American  Legion  for  his 
fight  against  communism. 
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found  it  particularly  hard  to  forget  the  past,  and  were  correspondingly 
alive  to  the  weak  points  in  the  arguments  of  the  advocates  of  a  rapproche¬ 
ment,  and  many  who  were  not  socialists  deplored  an  alliance  which  might 
seem  to  portend  an  intention  to  fall  back  to  the  line  of  the  Pyrenees  in  the 
event  of  war.  They  also  objected  to  seeing  Spain  armed  with  weapons 
urgently  needed  by  themselves.  During  1951  the  objectors  had  their  way, 
inasmuch  as  they  successfully  opposed  the  admission  of  Spain  to  the  North 
Atlantic  alliance,  but  they  were  unable  to  prevent  separate  arrangements 
being  made  between  Spain  and  the  U.S.A. 

From  the  American  point  of  view  there  was  yet  another  argument.  To 
some  Americans  Great  Britain  appeared  to  be  the  only  ally  of  substance 
which  the  U.S.A.  had  in  Europe.1  Yet  the  U.S.A.  were  committed  to  a 
policy  which  required  the  assistance  of  European  allies.  Upon  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  in  Korea  in  June  1950  the  U.S.A.  had  hoped  to  strengthen 
a  weak  front  by  raising  German  forces,  but  this  policy,  if  it  had  not  actually 
miscarried,  was  at  least  only  labouring.2  Americans  who  doubted  the 
effectiveness  of  France  and  Italy,  despaired  of  prompt  German  help,  and 
ignored  the  contributions  of  their  remaining  continental  allies,  were  not 
without  grounds  for  their  uneasiness.  The  consideration  of  Spain  as  an 
additional  ally  was  therefore  forced  on  the  U.S.A.  Two  questions  pre¬ 
sented  themselves :  first,  was  such  an  alliance  sensible  in  the  face  of  Euro¬ 
pean  opposition  and,  secondly,  if  it  was,  should  it  be  effected  within  or 
without  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization?  Washington  was  faced 
with  a  difficult  adjustment  of  the  balance  of  advantage.3 

Mr.  Stanton  Griffis  arrived  in  Madrid  on  19  February  to  take  up  his 
duties  as  American  Ambassador  to  Spain.4  Almost  at  once  rumours 
became  current  of  American  overtures  to  Spain  for  the  raising  of  a  corps 
of  60,000  men  for  western  defence.  At  the  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  in  January  Portugal  was  said  to  have  urged  on  the  Council  and 
on  General  Eisenhower  the  advantages  of  Spanish  adherence  to  the 
Organization.5  The  American  Ambassador  in  Madrid  was  instructed 
to  explore  the  possibilities  of  a  Spanish  contribution  to  defence,  and 
American  Ambassadors  in  other  capitals  informed  the  allies  of  the  U.S.A. 
of  this  step  early  in  February.6  On  16  February  Mr.  Acheson  expressed  a 

1  Mr.  Hoover  was  a  prominent  but  not  an  isolated  exponent  of  this  view:  see  Survey  for 
1949-50,  p.  29. 

2  Ibid.  p.  154,  and  below,  p.  105. 

3  For  two  careful  and  exhaustive  reviews  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  see  leading  articles 
in  the  Observer  on  22  June  1951  and  New  York  Times  on  30  August  1951.  The  latter  also  published 
on  9  September  a  number  of  letters  commenting  on  its  article. 

4  He  presented  his  credentials  on  1  March.  Senor  Lequerica  presented  his  credentials  to 

President  Truman  on  17  January.  : 

5  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  20  January  1951. 

6  Statement  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Younger  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  23  July:  H.C.  Deb. 
5th  ser.  vol.  491,  Written  Answers,  coll.  11-12.  The  British  Ambassador  in  Washington  was  in- 
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hope  for  progress  in  finding  a  place  for  Spain  in  European  defence  by 
way  of  an  association  between  Spain  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.1  In  Great  Britain,  however,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  20  February  that 
Spanish  help  was  not  essential  to  the  defence  of  Europe.2  General  Franco 
himself  was  reported  to  prefer  direct  collaboration  with  the  U.S.A.  to  the 
frigid  atmosphere  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.3  A  third 
solution,  briefly  entertained  at  one  point,  was  a  new  tripartite  agreement 
between  the  U.S.A.,  Spain,  and  Portugal.4 

If  the  U.S.A.  were  in  search  of  European  military  manpower,  General 
Franco  was  in  search  of  American  credits  for  the  equipment  of  his  army 
and  for  other  purposes.  In  March  the  general  was  reported  to  be  offering 
the  service  of  his  troops  beyond  the  Pyrenees  in  return  for  American 
supplies,5  but  these  reports  were  denied  by  Spanish  diplomats  in  a  number 
of  capitals.6 

By  the  middle  of  the  year  Washington  realized  the  hopelessness  of  its 
efforts  to  persuade  its  allies  to  accept  Spain  as  an  ally,  and  determined  to 
proceed  to  a  bilateral  arrangement.  When  Admiral  Sherman,  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  visited  Europe  in  July,  he  went  first  to  Madrid,  where 
he  had  two  interviews  with  General  Franco7  and  discussions  with  senior 
Spanish  officers.  Great  Britain  and  France  renewed  their  objections,8 
and  the  Foreign  Office  went  so  far  as  to  issue  a  statement,  in  which  it 
objected  not  only  to  the  admission  of  Spain  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  but  also  to  any  closer  association  between  Spain  and  any 
single  member  of  the  Organization.9 

On  18  July  Mr.  Acheson  told  a  press  conference  that  Spain  was  essential 
to  the  defence  of  Europe.10  Months  of  discussion  with  Great  Britain  and 
France,  he  said,  had  failed  to  produce  agreement,  and  so  the  U.S.A.  had 
begun  talks  on  their  own  account  in  Madrid.  Any  agreement  reached 
with  Spain  would  supplement  and  not  supplant  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization;  the  U.S.A.  were  not  considering  a  policy  of  retreating 
behind  the  Pyrenees ;  and  help  for  Spain  would  not  alter  the  clear  priority 

structed  to  convey  the  British  government’s  views  to  the  State  Department.  Further  exchanges 
took  place  in  Washington  on  21  June  and  20  July. 

1  The  Times,  17  February  1951. 

2  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  484,  coll.  1254-8;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  71. 

3  Scotsman,  22  February  1951.  4  New  York  Times,  6  June  1951. 

5  Ibid.  19  March  1951. 

6  Daily  Telegraph,  30  March  1951 ;  Le  Monde,  1  and  2  April  1951. 

7  On  16  and  17  July.  8  Scotsman,  17  July  1951. 

9  New  York  Times,  17  July  1951.  The  Quai  d’Orsay  also  issued  a  statement  on  17  July,  in 
which  it  recalled  that  under  a  Franco-Spanish  agreement  on  17  November  1912  France  was 
accorded  a  monopoly  in  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  whole  of  the  Sharifian  empire  and  that 
therefore  Spain  might  not  grant  to  any  foreign  Power  the  right  to  establish  bases  in  Spanish 
Morocco:  Le  Monde,  18  July  1 95 1  • 

10  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  30  July  1951,  p.  170;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  74. 
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of  existing  allies.  In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  same  day 
speakers  on  both  sides  agreed  that  Great  Britain  had  no  locus  standi  to 
interfere  in  Hispano-American  negotiations.1  President  Truman,  admit¬ 
ting  on  19  July  that  there  had  been  a  shift  in  American  policy,  explained 
it  on  the  basis  of  military  expediency  and  showed  little  enthusiasm  for  it.2 
On  28  July  Spain  formally  protested  against  the  unfriendly  attitude  of 
London  and  Paris.3 

The  rest  of  the  year  was  taken  up  with  the  investigations  and  reports  of 
missions  dispatched  to  Spain  in  August  by  the  Economic  Co-operation 
Administration  and  the  Department  of  Defense.  On  10  October  the 
President  signed  the  Mutual  Security  Act  1951.  In  the  ensuing  Congres¬ 
sional  debates  on  appropriation  the  Congress  added  $100  million  for 
Spain  to  be  used  at  the  President’s  discretion;  the  Appropriations  Bill  was 
signed  on  31  October.4 


5.  Revision  of  the  Italian  Peace  Treaty 

Italy  was  one  of  the  more  important  members  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.  At  the  same  time  it  still  retained  some  of  the  stigmata  of  defeat. 
Excluded  from  the  United  Nations,  restricted  militarily  and  territorially 
by  the  Peace  Treaty  of  1947,  uncertain  of  its  standing  with  Great  Britain, 
Italy  was  in  an  anomalous  position.  The  reversal  in  Yugoslav  foreign 
policy  and  the  consequent  complication  of  the  problem  of  Trieste  created 
further  embarrassments.5 

Italy’s  restoration  to  international  favour  under  the  guidance  of  Count 
Sforza  had  been  effected  primarily  by  a  rapprochement  with  France. 
The  visit  of  M.  Bidault  to  Turin  in  March  19486  had  been  followed  by 
Franco-Italian  conversations  at  Cannes  in  December  1948.  Although  the 
results  of  joint  economic  projects  had  been  meagre,  the  two  Latin  countries 
had  established  a  political  understanding,  and  the  approaching  visit  to 
Rome  of  the  German  Chancellor,  Dr.  Adenauer,  opened  to  the  Palazzo 
Chigi  the  flattering  prospect  of  acting  as  mediator  in  Franco-German  affairs. 
France  equally  might  undertake  similar  functions  between  Italy  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Powers. 

Shortly  after  their  return  from  Washington  at  the  beginning  of  1951  the 
French  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister,  MM.  Pleven  and  Schuman, 
repaired  to  Santa  Margherita  for  conversations  with  their  Italian  counter- 

1  H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  172,  coll.  995-1082.  On  25  July  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  British  government’s  views  had  not  changed: 
H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  491,  col.  440;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  75. 

2  New  York  Times,  20  July  1951. 

3  Ibid.  29  July  1951,  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  75. 

4  See  above,  p.  14. 

5  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  272,  and  below,  p.  45. 

6  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  1 16. 
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parts  which  opened  on  12  February.  Matters  for  discussion  included 
general  political  and  economic  questions  (including  the  North  Atlantic 
alliance  and  the  tension  between  east  and  west),  German  co-operation 
with  the  western  Powers,  the  Schuman  and  Pleven  Plans,  the  Franco- 
Italian  customs  union,  common  interests  in  North  Africa  and  Italian 
emigration.  A  communique  issued  on  14  February1  recorded  general 
agreement  on  all  topics,  including  the  need  for  European  unity  upon  a 
basis  of  full  and  equal  German  participation,  the  strengthening  of  the 
North  Atlantic  alliance,  the  extension  of  the  policy  of  the  Schuman  Plan 
to  European  agriculture,  transport,  electricity  and  other  undertakings. 
An  agreement  was  signed  for  the  supply  of  African  iron  ore  to  Italian 
industry  and  of  Sicilian  sulphur  to  France.  France  declared  its  readiness 
to  help  Italian  emigration,  especially  to  Madagascar,2  and  to  press  for 
the  earliest  possible  admission  of  Italy  to  the  United  Nations.3 

The  Santa  Margherita  conversations  were  followed  by  similar  ex¬ 
changes  with  British  Ministers  intended  to  repair  the  lines  between 
London  and  Rome.  There  had  been  much  anti-British  feeling  among 
Italians  since  the  end  of  the  war,  but  on  leaving  for  London  Signor  De 
Gasperi  said  that  the  past  should  be  forgotten  and  that  his  visit  was  one  of 
reconciliation.4  Signor  De  Gasperi  and  Count  Sforza  arrived  in  London 
on  1 2  March.  Topics  for  discussion  included  defence  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Middle  East,  the  limitations  on  Italian  rearmament  imposed  by 
the  Peace  Treaty,5  Italian  relations  with  Yugoslavia  over  Trieste  and 
generally,  the  treatment  of  Italians  in  Italy’s  lost  African  colonies,  emigra¬ 
tion  of  Italian  workers,  supply  of  raw  materials  for  Italian  industry, 
defence  equipment  and  orders  for  Italian  dockyards.  The  two  Prime 
Ministers  and  the  two  Foreign  Ministers  held  a  meeting  among  them¬ 
selves  alone  before  being  joined  by  their  advisers.  A  communique  issued  on 
15  March  was  in  general  terms  except  on  the  question  of  Trieste.6  The 
British  government  reaffirmed  the  view,  first  expressed  by  the  three 
western  Powers  on  20  March  19487  on  the  eve  of  Italian  elections  and 
before  Marshal  Tito  had  quarrelled  with  Moscow,  that  the  Free  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Trieste  should  revert  to  Italy.  This  declaration,  however,  was  now 

1  Relazioni  International i,  17  February  1951,  p.  122;  Le  Monde,  16  February  1951;  V  Annie 
Politique,  1951  (Paris,  Editions  du  Grand  Siecle,  1952),  pp.  632-4;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951, 

p.  75. 

2  See  further  per  Count  Sforza  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  22  February:  Manchester 
Guardian,  23  February  1951-  A  Franco-Italian  office  was  set  up  for  this  purpose. 

3  See  also  below,  pp.  58-60. 

4  The  Times,  12  March  1951. 

5  The  British  Minister  of  Defence,  Mr.  Shinwell,  told  the  correspondent  of  the  Corriere  della 
Sera  on  24  February  that  in  his  view  these  restrictions  should  be  removed.  But,  he  added,  this 
was  really  a  question  for  the  Foreign  Secretary:  Corriere  della  Sera,  25  February  1951. 

6  The  Times,  16  March  1951;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  24  March  1951,  p.  222;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  89. 

7  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  117,  and  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1947-8,  pp.  255-6. 
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qualified  by  the  profession  of  a  British  wish  for  an  Italo-Yugoslav  settle¬ 
ment  by  conciliation,  and  the  Italian  Ministers  declared  for  their  part  that 
they  wished  to  reach  a  friendly  agreement  with  Yugoslavia.  The  Trieste 
question  was  treated  by  all  parties  as  a  primarily  Italo-Yugoslav  one  and 
was  kept  distinct  from  proposals  to  revise  other  clauses  of  the  Peace 
Treaty.1 

The  principal  object  of  revision  was  the  cancellation  of  the  military 
clauses  of  the  Treaty.2  Under  these  clauses  the  Italian  army  and  the 
carabinieri  were  limited  to  a  strength  of  250,000  men;  heavy  and  medium 
tanks  were  not  to  exceed  200  and  certain  other  weapons  were  totally 
prohibited;  the  navy  and  the  air  force  were  limited  to  a  strength  of 
255°oo  men  each  and  no  submarines  or  bomber  aircraft  might  be  built. 
Besides  these  military  clauses  the  Italians  also  objected  to  the  preamble 
with  its  allegation  of  Italian  war  guilt.  When  it  became  apparent  that 
the  terms  to  be  imposed  on  the  principal  German  and  Japanese  enemies 
would  be  much  lighter  than  those  which  had  been  imposed  on  Italy, 
Italian  objections  multiplied,  for  it  seemed  that  the  comparative  expedi¬ 
tiousness  of  the  Italian  peace-making  had  turned  out  to  be  a  burden  in 
disguise  for  Italy.  If  western  Germany  were  to  be  rearmed,  the  restrictions 
on  the  Italian  military  establishment  would  be  felt  to  be  particularly 
galling,  while  the  cosseting  of  Japan  by  the  U.S.A.  and  its  sudden  con¬ 
version  into  a  friendly  democracy  were  somewhat  wryly  observed  in 
Italy.  The  western  allies,  as  well  as  the  Italian  government  itself,  had 
a  further  incentive  to  soothe  Italian  feelings,  as  Signor  De  Gasperi’s  in¬ 
ternal  political  difficulties  increased  and  elections  approached  once  more. 
Moscow,  however,  had  no  reason  to  be  so  accommodating  and  relied  on 
its  rights,  as  a  party  to  the  Peace  Treaty,  to  prevent  any  amendment  save 
by  the  unanimous  agreement  of  all  the  signatories. 

On  14  April  Count  Sforza  revealed  that  he  had  sent  a  personal  letter  to 
M.  Schuman  requesting  the  three  western  Powers  to  make  a  formal  and 
substantial  change  in  the  Italian  position  by  announcing  the  moral  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  Peace  Treaty.3  In  a  speech  on  20  May  Count  Sforza  asked  for 
the  annulling  of  the  military  and  certain  other  clauses,  the  reaffirmation 
by  the  western  Powers  of  their  declaration  of  20  March  1948  about  Trieste 
and  the  admission  of  Italy  to  the  United  Nations.*  Count  Sforza  spoke 
again  in  the  same  sense  on  6  July3  and  shortly  afterwards  formal  Italian 
demands  were  presented  in  Washington,  London  and  Paris.6 
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For  the  Trieste  question  see  below,  p.  45. 

See  Articles  46-64:  Cmd.  7481  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1948),  pp.  22-29. 

New  Totk  Times,  14  April  1951;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  21  April  1951,  p.  309. 

•951  p  78  21  May  1951 5  Relazioni  Internazi°nali,  26  May  1951,  p.  431;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
Unita,  6  July  1951. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune,  18  July  1951;  The  Times,  19  July  1951. 
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Italy  pointed  to  the  increasing  danger  in  eastern  Europe  through  the 
rearming  of  countries  of  which  some  were  themselves  transgressing  treaty 
limitations.1  The  friendly  and  lenient  treatment  of  western  Germany  and 
Japan  was  represented  as  tantamount  to  discrimination  against  Italy, 
unless  the  Italian  Treaty  were  revised.  The  three  principal  western 
Powers  were  patently  willing  to  concede  the  Italian  case,  if  puzzled  to 
discover  a  proper  way  of  doing  so  without  Russian  concurrence.  The 
U.S.A.  had  long  displayed  great  cordiality  towards  the  Italians,  and  Mr. 
Acheson  told  the  Italian  charge  d’affaires  on  17  July  that  the  U.S.A. 
recognized  that  the  spirit  and  parts  of  the  Italian  Peace  Treaty  were 
inconsistent  with  the  existing  position  of  Italy.2  Paris  and  London  had 
been  patiently  converted  by  Count  Sforza  to  the  same  point  of  view,  and 
the  Quai  d’Orsay  announced  on  22  July  that  it  had  taken  up  with  its 
allies  the  question  of  revising  the  Treaty.3 

Signor  De  Gasperi,  who  had  assumed  the  functions  of  Foreign  Minister 
on  26  July  upon  the  retirement  of  Count  Sforza  for  reasons  of  health  (the 
Count  was  now  77  years  old),  arrived  in  New  York  on  11  September 
on  his  way  to  the  meeting  in  Ottawa  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council. 
Revision  of  the  Italian  Peace  Treaty  was  broached  during  the  discussions 
in  Ottawa,  which  lasted  from  15  to  20  September,  but  since  those  present 
were  all  of  one  mind  and  the  opponents  of  revision  were  far  away,  no 
progress  could  be  made.  Speaking  in  New  York  on  19  September,  the 
American  Ambassador  to  Rome,  Mr.  James  Dunn,  said  that  it  had  been 
agreed  (presumably  by  the  three  principal  western  Powers)  that  the 
military  restrictions  in  the  Italian  Peace  Treaty  should  be  removed,  but 
the  question  was  how  to  do  this.4  One  method  suggested  for  circumvent¬ 
ing  Russian  opposition  was  to  accuse  the  Russians  of  having  violated  the 
Treaty  by  vetoing  the  admission  of  Italy  to  the  United  Nations;  the 
preamble  to  the  Treaty  contained  a  declaration  by  the  signatories  that 
they  would  support  the  Italian  candidature.5 

From  Ottawa  Signor  De  Gasperi  went  to  Washington.  He  asked 
Congress,  which  he  addressed  on  24  September,  to  help  Italian  workers 
to  emigrate  and  so  to  contribute  to  the  reduction  of  Italian  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  the  promotion  of  social  reform  and  rearmament.  He  also  put 
forward  the  Italian  claims  in  respect  to  the  Peace  Treaty  and  Trieste.6 
Before  returning  to  Rome7  he  had  the  satisfaction  on  26  September  of 


1  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  pp.  235  seqq. 
3  Le  Monde,  22-23  July  1951. 


The  Times,  x  8  July  1951. 


4  Manchester  Guardian,  20  September  I951- 

5  Cmd.  7481,  p.  5. 

6  Congressional  Record,  24  September  1951,  pp.  n 990-1  ■,  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  79; 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  8  October  1951,  pp.  566-8.  Signor  De  Gasperi  spoke  again  in  the 
same  sense  at  the  National  Press  Club  on  the  following  day:  The  Times,  26  September  1951. 

7  For  Signor  De  Gasperi’s  report  to  Parliament  on  his  work  in  Ottawa  and  Washington,  see 
Relazioni  Internazionali,  13  October  1 95 r>  PP-  792_4- 
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hearing  an  encouraging  speech  by  President  Truman1  and  of  seeing 
two  favourable  statements  issued — a  three-Power  statement2  and  a  com¬ 
munique  about  his  conversations  with  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State.3 

In  the  three-Power  statement  the  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain  and  France 
declared  that  Italy  had  re-established  democratic  institutions  but  had 
thrice  been  prevented  by  an  unjustifiable  veto  from  joining  the  United 
Nations;  that  restrictions  and  disabilities  contained  in  the  Italian  Peace 
Treaty  were  out  of  date;  that  so  far  as  concerned  themselves,  and  without 
prejudice  to  the  rights  of  others,  they  considered  with  favour  the  Italian 
request  for  revision;  and  that  they  would  make  every  effort  to  secure 
Italian  admission  to  the  United  Nations.4 

The  communique  issued  by  the  State  Department  at  the  end  of  the 
Italo-American  talks  also  contained  a  pledge  by  the  U.S.A.  to  promote 
Italian  admission  to  the  United  Nations  and  to  give  most  favourable  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  contained  in  the  Peace  Treaty. 
A  solution  concerning  Trieste,  the  communique  continued,  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  unity  of  western  Europe  and  should  take  into  account  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Italian  people.  The  U.S.A.  promised  to 
co-operate  with  others  in  practical  plans  for  the  full  use  of  Italian  labour, 
and  declared  an  intention  to  continue  giving  economic  and  military  aid 
to  Italy.  Particular  attention  would  be  paid  to  idle  Italian  industrial 
capacity  and  to  the  possibility  of  placing  additional  orders  for  defence. 
Further,  Mr.  Acheson  and  Signor  Giuseppe  Pella,  the  Italian  Finance 
Minister,  signed  an  agreement  for  increasing  the  flow  of  investments 
between  the  two  countries.5 

These  proceedings  prompted  Moscow  to  take  diplomatic  action,  and  on 
1 1  October  the  American,  British  and  French  governments  were  informed 
in  notes  that  the  U.S.S.R.  would  consent  to  no  revision  of  the  Italian 
Peace  Treaty  unless  Italy  left  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and 
refused  to  allow  foreign  bases  or  foreign  forces  to  be  established  on  its 
soil,  and  unless  similar  concessions  were  extended  to  Hungary,  Rumania 
and  Bulgaria  and  these  countries  were  admitted  to  the  United  Nations.6 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  8  October  1951,  pp.  565-6. 

2  Ibid.  p.  570;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  85. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  563-4,  and  83  respectively. 

Mr.  Ernest  Davies,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  broadcasting  to  Italy  on 
26  September,  said  that  the  British  government  wanted  to  place  solemnly  on  record  that  it 
regarded  Italy  as  a  full  and  equal  partner  in  international  affairs  and  that  relations  were  no 
longer  governed  by  the  spirit  of  the  Peace  Treaty:  Manchester  Guardian ,  27  September  1951  - 
Relazioni  Internazionali,  6  October  1951,  p.  774. 

5  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  8  October  1951,  pp.  568-70. 

6  Soviet  News,  16  October  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  85.  The  State  Depart¬ 

ment  issued  a  rejoinder  on  12  October:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  22  October  10^1 
pp.  648-9.  ’ 
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Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  likewise  opposed  revision1  as  also  did  the 
Ukrainian  and  Byelorussian  S.S.R.2 

On  8  December  Italy  formally  addressed  requests  for  revision  to  the  21 
signatories  of  the  Peace  Treaty.3  Italy  asked  for  the  retraction  of  the 
preamble  and  the  cancellation  of  the  military  clauses  and  of  the  clauses 
requiring  the  prevention  of  a  fascist  renascence.  By  the  turn  of  the  year 
favourable  replies  had  been  received  from  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Canada,  China,  France,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  India,  the  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  South  Africa  and  the  U.S.A.4  The  Yugoslav 
attitude,  unofficially  given  by  a  broadcast  announcement  in  Zone  B  of 
the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  on  11  December,  was  that  revision  must 
be  preceded  by  an  Italian  disclaimer  of  claims  on  Yugoslav  territory.5 
Ethiopia  alone  vouchsafed  no  reply. 

Italo-Yugoslav  relations  had  shown  signs  of  improvement  during 
I95°>6  and  on  23  December  1950  five  agreements  were  signed  in  Rome 
fixing  the  payment  of  reparations  to  Yugoslavia  and  the  compensation 
for  Italian  property  appropriated  by  Yugoslavia,  extending  until  15  April 
1951  the  period  during  which  the  inhabitants  of  territory  ceded  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  might  opt  for  removal  into  Italy,  and  regulating  other  minor 
matters.7  Italy  and  Yugoslavia  had,  besides,  a  common  concern  over  the 
rearmament  of  Hungary,  Rumania  and  Bulgaria,  which  was  discussed 
on  12  March  by  Marshal  Tito  and  the  Italian  Minister  in  Belgrade.8 
Such  matters  were,  however,  but  subsidiary  to  the  principal  issue  between 
the  two  countries,  i.e.  Trieste. 

The  future  of  Trieste  was  being  canvassed  in  two  different  circles. 
Between  the  major  Powers  Trieste  had  been  made  by  Moscow  an  issue 
in  the  quadripartite  discussions  concerning  an  Austrian  treaty.9  The 


1  The  Times,  24  October  1951 ;  New  York  Times,  1  November  1951. 

2  Christian  Science  Monitor,  27  December  1951. 


\^/ILTUllU7l  yJLitILCC  1VJ.UII.LLUI  5  ;?v )  ,  ...  -p. 

3  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  24  December  1951,  p.  ion  ;  Relaziom  Internazionali,  15  Decem¬ 

ber  1951,  pp.  961-2;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  88.  There  were  in  fact  20  signatories, 
but  these  were  represented  by  2 1  states  after  the  partition  of  India.  . 

4  See  statement  of  21  December  by  the  Italian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs:  Relaziom  Inter¬ 
nazionali,  29  December  1951,  p.  1012;  Christian  Science  Monitor,  27  December  1951;  Pakistan 
News,  22  December  1951 ;  Le  Monde,  23-24  December  1951 ;  H  Popolo  6  January  1952.  Mexico 
and  Iraq,  though  not  signatories  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  also  signified  their  approval:  II  Popolo, 

6  January  1952. 

5  Daily  Telegraph,  12  December  1951. 

'  tlZln’hNNN.Vjlrmzry  1951,  pp.  M.  For  the  text  of  the  agreement  on  the  transfer 

f  "official rtaf ements  afterrh  is  meeting  merely  annonnced  tha,  Italy  waa  following  with  a, ten- 
tion  developments  in  the  Balkans  and  the  rearmament  of  countries  in  the  Russian  sphere.  It 
was  surmised,  but  not  stated,  that  these  breaches  of  the  Hungarian,  Rumanian  and  Bulgaria 
Peace  Treaties  may  have  provided  the  Italian  Minister  with  a  chance  to  mention  the  restrictions 
£ : rea™,men”on,ai„edPin  the  Italian  Peace  Treaty:  Ata,  Cork  Tims,  .3  March  .95..  and  see 
below,  p.  133. 

9  See  Survey  for  1 949-5°,  p.  289. 
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Russians,  alleging  violation  by  the  western  Powers  of  the  Italian  Peace 
Treaty,  were  refusing  to  proceed  with  an  Austrian  treaty  so  long  as  the 
western  Powers  maintained  in  Trieste  a  military  establishment  described 
by  the  Russians  as  an  aggressive  base.  In  a  speech  on  1 1  March  Marshal 
Tito  protested  against  a  proposal,  made  by  the  Russian  delegate  to  the 
preliminary  quadripartite  conference  in  Paris,1  to  include  Trieste  in  the 
agenda  of  the  full  conference.2  Marshal  Tito  said  that  Moscow  should 
not  be  allowed  to  create  trouble  by  making  Trieste  a  major  problem; 
it  could  easily  be  solved  by  direct  negotiation  between  Yugoslavia  and 
Italy  at  the  right  time — which  was  not  yet.3 

Between  the  two  states  principally  concerned,  Italy  and  Yugoslavia, 
the  arguments  were  more  direct  and  apposite.  Italy  took  its  stand  on  the 
Anglo-French-American  declaration  of  20  March  1948,  which  declared 
that  the  provisions  concerning  Trieste  contained  in  the  Italian  Peace 
Treaty  had  proved  unworkable  and  that  the  whole  of  the  Free  Territory 
should  revert  to  Italy.  Yugoslavia,  on  the  other  hand,  vigorously  opposed 
the  return  of  Zone  B  to  Italy  and  demanded  further,  as  a  condition  for 
allowing  Italy  to  regain  the  rest  of  the  Free  Territory,  that  the  Italo- 
Yugoslav  frontier  should  be  changed  north  of  Trieste  and  the  town  of 
Gorizia  given  to  Yugoslavia.  An  Italo-Yugoslav  accord  was  therefore 
difficult  to  secure. .  It  was  rendered  the  more  unlikely  by  two  ancillary 
circumstances  disinclination  in  both  Italy  and  Yugoslavia  to  reach  an 
agreement  which  might  lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  American  and  British 
forces  from  the  Adriatic,  and  the  unwillingness  of  both  the  Italian  and 
Yugoslav  governments  to  accept  a  compromise  which  might  rouse 
domestic  chauvinist  opposition.  Rumours  of  a  possible  settlement,  based 
on  a  redivision  of  the  two  zones,  remained,  therefore,  rumours.4 

The  visit  of  Signor  De  Gasperi  and  Count  Sforza  to  London  produced  a 
British  reaffirmation  of  the  declaration  of  20  March  1948  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  this  was  used  as  a  basis  for  a  negotiated  settlement.5  The 
Italian  case  was  further  strengthened  by  the  annual  report  to  the  Security 
Council  by  the  Governor  of  the  Free  Territory,  Major-General  Sir 
Terence  Airey.6  This  report  stressed  the  impossibility  of  severing  the  city 
of  Trieste  from  Italy.  In  the  following  months  Count  Sforza  publicly 
developed  Italy’s  claims  to  revision  of  the  Peace  Treaty  and  specifically 
asked  the  western  Powers  to  repeat  their  declaration  of  20  March  1948 

3  Tte<waClOW’  r|3°'  u  2  ^ew  ^ork  Times,  12  March  1951. 

to  te  1 the  U T  3  m°nth  T  that  thC  Yug°SlaV  Ambassador  in  Rome  had  been  instructed 

Tims, ^9  Aprim9S5Ternment  ^  dlSpUtC  COUld  be  SCttled  bilaterally  in  24  hours:  New  York 

4  Such  a  rediyision  would  have  given  some  coastal  areas  of  Zone  B  to  Italy  in  return  for  the 
mZcLT  Yug“  avia  of.a  part  of  the  hinterland  of  Zone  A.  See  New  York  Times,  2  and  4  May, 
M*  See  above^^23  AugUSt’  New  Tork  Herald  Tribune,  27  and  28  September  1951. 

6  The  report  for  1950  was  received  by  the  Security  Council  on  29  March  1951:  S/2062. 
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about  Trieste.1  At  the  same  time  the  press  in  both  countries  published 
inflammatory  comment  on  the  situation,2  and  the  Italian  press  also 
attacked  an  alleged  new  tendency  of  the  Allied  Military  Government  to 
favour  Triestine  separatism.3  This  charge  was  officially  denied  in  Trieste.4 
Italian  feeling  was  also  aroused  by  the  refusal  of  the  Allied  Military 
Government  to  allow  that  an  appeal  lay  from  courts  in  Trieste  to  the 
Court  of  Cassation  in  Rome.  The  approach  of  municipal  elections  in 
Trieste  may  also  have  contributed  to  the  volume  and  frequency  of 
journalistic  attention  to  the  Free  Territory  in  these  months. 

The  popular  commotion  had  its  repercussions.  Replying  to  questions 
in  the  Senate  on  1 1  July,  Signor  De  Gasperi  said  that  the  three-Power 
declaration  of  20  March  1948  was  an  integral  part  of  the  North  Atlantic 
alliance,  thereby  implying  that  the  allies  must  either  stand  by  that 
declaration  or  risk  the  loss  of  their  Italian  colleague.5  The  Prime  Minister 
also  said  that  the  question  of  appeals  to  Rome  would  be  pressed,  if  neces¬ 
sary  by  a  reference  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  On  the  same 
day  as  Signor  De  Gasperi  gave  these  answers  in  the  Senate  the  State 
Department  announced  in  Washington  that  the  American  Ambassador 
in  Rome  had  been  instructed  to  inform  the  Italian  government  that  the 
U.S.A.  still  adhered  to  the  declaration  of  20  March  1948.6  Two  days 
later,  on  13  July,  Marshal  Tito  said  that  Yugoslavia  would  not  yield.7 

In  an  interview  with  the  correspondent  of  a  Venetian  newspaper, 
II  Gazzettino  (which  published  the  result  on  20  August),  Signor  De  Gasperi 
said  that  the  starting-point  for  solving  the  problem  of  Trieste  must  be  the 
return  of  the  Free  Territory  to  Italy,  as  promised  by  the  western  Powers. 
That  the  three-Power  declaration  was  to  be  a  starting-point  and  not  an 
irreversible  aim  was  perhaps  a  concession;  that  Signor  De  Gasperi  was 
unlikely  to  offer  anything  more  was  certain  in  view  of  tempers  in  Italy  and 
of  the  approaching  elections  in  Trieste. 

On  26  August  Mr.  Averell  Harriman  arrived  in  Belgrade  on  his  way 
back  from  Tehran  to  Washington.8  It  was  later  alleged  by  an  Italian 
paper9  that  Mr.  Harriman  and  Marshal  Tito  had  evolved  a  compromise 
whereby  Italy  would  receive  nearly  the  whole  of  Zone  A  and  part  of  Zone  B 

1  See  above,  p.  42. 

2  For  a  summary  of  the  anti-Italian  campaign  in  Yugoslavia  see  Manchester  Guardian,  12 
May  1951. 

3  The  Times,  9  and  iojuly  1951;  Manchester  Guardian,  11  July  1951.  General  Sir  John  Winter- 
ton  had  succeeded  General  Airey  as  Governor  in  March  and  this  change  was  made  the  occasion 
for  Italian  complaints. 

4  The  Times,  11  July  1951. 

5  II  Popolo,  12  July  1951 ;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  21  July  1951,  pp.  584-7;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 

for  1951,  p.  89.  T  , 

6  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  23  July  1 95 1 ;  PP-  1 3 1  2. 

7  The  Times,  14  July  1951;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  21  July  1951,  p.  587. 

3  In  connexion  with  the  Persian  oil  dispute.  See  below,  p.  320. 

9  Europeo,  2  October  1951- 
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(including  Capo  d’lstria,  Isola  and  Pirano),  Trieste  was  to  be  a  free  port, 
the  allied  garrison  would  remain,  the  I talo- Yugoslav  frontier  would  be 
moved  westwards  at  Gorizia,  and  Yugoslavia  would  provide  bases  for 
forces  of  the  North  Atlantic  allies  in  the  event  of  war. 

During  September  Signor  De  Gasperi  was  in  Ottawa  and  Washington, 
pressing  the  Italian  claim  for  revision  of  the  Peace  Treaty.1  The  Yugoslav 
Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Edvard  Kardelj,  took  the  occasion  to  point  out 
that  the  atmosphere  was  unfavourable  to  revision  unless  Italo- Yugoslav 
differences  were  settled.2  Mr.  Kardelj  expressed  his  anxiety  to  settle  these 
differences.  In  a  further  speech  he  said  that  the  declaration  of  20  March 
x948  provided  no  basis  for  a  solution;  nor  was  the  annexation  of  the  whole 
Free  Territory  to  Yugoslavia  a  solution.  It  was  necessary  to  find  a  third 
way.3  He  also  referred  to  other  outstanding  questions  such  as  the  Italo- 
Yugoslav  frontier,  the  position  of  Yugoslavia  in  Italy,  reparations,  and 
property  looted  by  the  Italians  during  the  war.  Marshal  Tito  said  at 
Divulje,  near  Split,  on  10  September  that  Yugoslavia  could  forget  the 
past  and  wanted  to  find  a  solution  for  Trieste  and  to  live  in  peace  with 
Italy;  but  Yugoslav  overtures  for  friendship  had  in  the  past  been  rebuffed; 
and  no  attempts  must  be  made  to  take  Yugoslav  territory  by  force.4 
Marshal  Tito’s  amalgam  of  blandishment  and  sternness  was  thought  in 
Rome  to  be  designed  to  give  the  west  food  for  thought  during  Signor  De 
Gasperi’s  conversations  with  western  statesmen.5 

These  various  Yugoslav  statements  during  September  represented  some 
retreat  from  the  refusal  to  yield  an  inch  of  what  Belgrade  regarded  as 
Yugoslav  territory;  and  Gorizia  was  not  specifically  mentioned.6  The 
communique  issued  in  Washington  on  26  September  at  the  end  of  the 
Italo-American  conversations  was  carefully  non-committal.7  If  the  door 
was  ajar  (it  was  not  easy  to  say  whether  it  was  or  not)  the  communique 
left  it  so,  and  another  possible  obstacle  to  compromise  was  removed  when 
the  Allied  Military  Government  agreed  on  6  October  to  postpone  the 
municipal  elections  due  to  be  held  in  November.  Signor  De  Gasperi 
maintained  that  no  elections  should  be  held  while  the  future  of  Trieste  was 
being  discussed.8 

1  See  above,  p.  43. 

2  The  Times,  19  September  1951;  Le  Monde,  19  September  1951;  Relazioni  Internazionali, 
29  September  1951,  p.  756. 

3  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  The  Times,  30  September  1951;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  6 
October  1951,  pp.  774-5;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  92. 

4  Relazioni  Internazionali,  22  September  1951,  p.  739. 

5  See  The  Times,  15  September  1951. 

6  On  8  September  Yugoslavia  formally  asked  Italy  to  modify  the  anti-Yugoslav  campaign 
in  the  Italian  press.  A  conciliatory  but  vague  Italian  answer  was  given  on  19  September: 
Relazioni  Internazionali,  15  September  1951,  p.  716,  and  29  September  1951,  pp.  755-6  respec¬ 
tively. 

7  See  above,  p.  44. 

8  The  Times,  8  October  1951. 
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The  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  approved  on  10  October  a  motion 
requiring  the  government  to  put  forward  the  tripartite  declaration  as  a 
basis  for  discussions  with  Yugoslavia.  The  Chamber  rejected  a  right-wing 
motion  which  would  bind  the  government  to  the  letter  of  the  declaration.1 
At  the  end  of  the  month  Marshal  Tito  said  that  he  expected  direct 
discussions  to  begin  soon,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  first  moves  might 
be  made  in  the  corridors  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.2 

On  17  November  the  U.S.S.R.  accused  the  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain  and 
France  of  crassly  violating  the  Italian  Peace  Treaty  by  collusive  manoeuvres 
for  the  division  of  the  Free  Territory,  which,  according  to  the  Treaty, 
should  constitute  a  single,  demilitarized  territory  under  a  neutral  governor 
appointed  by  the  Security  Council.  The  western  Powers,  by  preventing 
the  selection  of  a  governor,3  had  ensured  the  retention  of  their  troops  in 
Trieste  and  had  perpetuated  the  unlawful  and  terroristic  administration 
of  the  territory  by  the  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain  and  Yugoslavia  with  the 
object  of  strengthening  General  Eisenhower’s  southern  flank.  The  U.S.S.R. 
demanded  that  the  Security  Council  ensure  the  immediate  implementation 
of  the  statute  of  the  Free  Territory  and  that  foreign  troops  be  immediately 
withdrawn  and  the  unlawful  Anglo-Saxon  base  dissolved.4 

These  allegations  and  demands  were  regarded  by  the  western  Powers 
as  a  repetition  of  groundless  arguments  advanced  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
impeding  efforts  to  find  a  settlement  for  Trieste  which  might  contribute 
to  European  peace  and  security.5 

1  La  Stampa,  and  Unita,  11  October  1951;  The  Times,  12  October  1951. 

2  See  Neue  Ziircher  £eitung,  4  and  17  November  1951. 

3  For  attempts  to  find  a  governor  see  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  120,  and  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  274. 

4  Soviet  News,  21  November  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  93. 

5  See  a  statement  issued  by  the  State  Department  on  19  November:  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  3  December  1951,  p.  912;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  96. 
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PART  II 


WESTERN  EUROPE  AND  GERMANY 

1.  The  European  Powers 

The  present  chapter  is  largely  retrospective.  In  earlier  volumes  of  this 
series  no  occasion  (or  space)  was  found  for  a  general  survey  of  the  positions 
and  policies  of  the  principal  western  Powers.  This  may  have  been  a 
blessing  in  disguise,  for  by  1951  the  renascence  of  German  power  had 
created  the  occasion  by  posing  the  question  of  Germany’s  future  relations 
with  its  western  neighbours  and  therewith  the  question  of  the  future  form 
of  western  Europe.  Accordingly,  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition  of  matter 
included  in  previous  volumes,  this  Part  on  western  Europe  and  Germany 
is  prefaced  by  sections  on  the  three  principal  western  European  Powers — 
France,  the  Federal  German  Republic  and  Great  Britain — and  on  the 
progress  of  the  western  European  problem  child,  the  Council  of  Europe. 
The  Part  continues  with  chapters  on  various  attempts  at  international 
collaboration  in  western  Europe;  on  the  Saar;  on  the  quadripartite 
conference  at  the  Palais  Rose,  which  failed  to  agree  on  an  agenda  for  a 
conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  to  discuss  Germany  and  other  causes  of 
international  tension;  and,  finally,  on  the  reunification  of  Germany. 

(i)  France 

French  policy  at  the  end  of  the  second  World  War  was  naturally  and 
inevitably  concerned  first  and  foremost  with  French  security,  and  French 
security  at  that  time  seemed  still  to  mean  security  against  German  revival 
and  reprisal.  In  1945  France  produced  again  proposals  which  had  been 
made  after  the  first  World  War:  the  Rhineland  should  be  detached  from 
Germany  and  should  constitute  an  independent  state,  and  the  Saar  should 
be  politically  autonomous  but  economically  attached  to  France.  France 
sought  also  to  weaken  Germany  by  turning  it  into  a  loose  confederation 
with  the  minimum  of  power  and  authority  at  the  centre,  and  by  depriving 
it  of  a  part  of  its  material  resources.  This  latter  purpose  was  to  be  achieved 
partly  by  dismantling,  partly  by  placing  the  Ruhr  under  international 
control,  and  partly  by  linking  the  Saar  with  Forraine.  The  combined 
resouices  of  Forraine  and  the  Saar  would  thus  become  an  equipoise  to 
the  Ruhr,  the  power  of  steel  would  be  more  equally  divided  between 
Trance  and  Germany,  and  the  German  portion  would  be  subject  to  inter¬ 
national  control.1 

1  West  German  production  of  steel  surpassed  the  combined  production  of  France  and  the  Saar 
in  1950.  It  was  fast  expanding  and  would  expand  yet  faster  upon  the  removal  of  the  weakening 
controls  imposed  by  the  occupiers.  In  1952  it  reached  the  British  level. 
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M.  Georges  Bidault’s  task  at  the  first  meetings  in  1946  of  the  Conference 
of  Foreign  Ministers  was  to  secure  his  colleagues’  approval  for  as  much  of 
this  programme  as  possible.  While  handicapped  as  the  representative  of 
a  defeated,  devastated  and  comparatively  weak  country,  he  was  on  the 
other  hand  strengthened  by  the  admission  of  France  to  the  Allied  Control 
Council  for  Germany,  where  France,  as  well  as  the  other  Powers,  had  a 
veto.  M.  Bidault  was  no  more  successful  than  Marshal  Foch  had  been  in 
his  attempts  to  detach  the  Rhineland  from  Germany  and  he  soon  aban¬ 
doned  this  claim  except  for  the  purposes  of  bargaining,  but  he  persisted 
with  his  proposals  for  international  control  in  the  Ruhr  and  with  his  plan 
for  the  Saar.  M.  Bidault  received  some  support  during  1946  from  speeches 
by  Mr.  James  Byrnes  at  Stuttgart  on  6  September1  and  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Bevin  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  22  October,2  and  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Foreign  Ministers,  in  Moscow  at  the  beginning  of  1947,  he  pressed 
his  case  for  an  autonomous  Saar,  withdrawn  from  the  authority  of  the 
Control  Council  for  Germany.3  Although  Mr.  Molotov,  more  interested 
in  Germany’s  eastern  than  its  western  frontiers,  was  unaccommodating, 
General  Marshall  and  Mr.  Bevin  were  sufficiently  sympathetic  to  en¬ 
courage  the  French  government  to  proceed  with  its  plans  for  the  Saar 
without  quadripartite  agreement — and  without  foreseeing  the  unexpectedly 
early  revival  of  German  power,  which  was  to  reintroduce  Franco-German 
relations  as  a  factor  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  before  those  plans 
had  had  time  to  develop.4 

The  weakening  of  Germany  was  not  in  itself  an  end  of  French  policy 
but  a  means  to  the  end,  which  was  security.  Yet  security  might  be  obtained 
otherwise  than  by  maiming  Germany.  M.  Bidault’s  policy  aimed  at  limit¬ 
ing  German  power.  The  alternative  was  to  eliminate  German  hostility.5 

Further,  France  could  not  hope  to  obtain  security  against  a  powerful 
potential  enemy  merely  by  a  policy  of  limiting  that  enemy’s  strength. 
This  was  a  short-term  holding  policy.  In  the  long  run  France  must  also 
have  allies,  for  without  strong  allies  France  could  not  withstand  Germany 
or  any  other  strong  and  hostile  neighbour.  France  had  therefore  long 

1  U.S.A.  Department  of  State:  Germany  ig^y-ig^g:  The  Story  in  Documents  (Washington, 
U.S.G.P.O.,  1950),  pp.  3-8.  Mr.  Byrnes  seemed  even  to  favour  French  annexation  of  the 
Saar.  See  also  below,  p.  1 1 1 . 

2  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  427,  coll.  1510  seqq. 

3  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1947-8,  pp.  470-1. 

4  See  below,  pp.  1 1 1  seqq.  for  the  Saar. 

5  This  was  Mr.  Churchill’s  policy.  In  his  speeches  at  Fulton  and  Zurich  (on  5  March  and 
19  September  1946:  W.  S.  Churchill:  The  Sinews  of  Peace  (London,  Cassell,  1948),  pp.  93-105 
and  197-202  respectively)  and  elsewhere,  Mr.  Churchill  stressed  the  need  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Franco-German  quarrel.  These  speeches  were  widely  construed  as,  primarily,  appeals  for 
European  unity,  whereas  the  better  interpretation  would  seem  to  be  that  they  were  appeals 
for  the  burying  of  French  and  German  hatchets — in  a  European  graveyard,  if  that  would  help. 
See  for  instance  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  28  March  1950:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser. 
vol.  473,  coll.  190-7. 
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been  a  foremost  partisan  of  collective  security  and  had,  after  the  second 
World  War,  a  greater  interest  than  any  other  major  Power  in  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  United  Nations.  But  the  United  Nations  Organization  was 
from  this  point  of  view  defective,  and  this  failure  in  co-operation,  repeated 
at  the  Foreign  Ministers’  Conferences,  manifested  the  breakdown  of  the 
war-time  coalition  of  anti-German  Powers.  M.  Bidault  hoped  for  a  time, 
and  tried,  to  mediate  between  the  major  Powers,  but  the  failure  of  the 
Moscow  Conference,  coupled  with  the  activities  of  the  French  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  induced  a  change  of  attitude.  Fear  of  Russia  now  rivalled 
fear  of  Germany;  internal  security  and  collective  security  both  required 
new  policies. 

Both  in  the  management  of  its  own  affairs  and  in  its  standing  with  its 
allies  France  was  handicapped  by  economic  and  political  waywardness. 
The  tasks  before  the  French  government  when  the  war  ended  were 
daunting.  There  was,  first,  the  repair  of  the  damage  done  by  war  and 
occupation,  a  task  made  the  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  material 
destruction  had  been  accompanied  by  the  destruction  of  the  administrative 
machine  and  of  the  information,  statistical  and  other,  upon  which  a 
modern  state  so  greatly  relies  for  its  efficiency.  But  the  repair  of  war 
damage  was  not  enough,  for  before  the  war  French  agriculture  and  in¬ 
dustry  had  been  backward,  and  French  labour  unproductive,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  those  of  other  western  countries.  A  general  overhaul  and 
modernization  were  needed  as  well  as  repairs,  but  these  involved  consider¬ 
able  capital  expenditure,  an  increase  in  the  labour  force,  and  sacrifices 
by  the  French  people  which  governments  were  reluctant  to  demand. 
Successive  Finance  Ministers,  struggling  unsuccessfully  to  balance  the 
budget,  were  faced  with  the  notorious  refusal  of  the  French  to  regard  the 
payment  of  taxes  as  a  duty;  with  the  hoarding  of  capital;  with  a  conflict 
between  the  worker’s  wages  and  the  farmer’s  prices ;  with  a  black  market 
which  flourished  on  war-time  habits,  administrative  weakness  and  French 
individualism;  and  with  a  deficit  in  foreign  trade,  as  imports  returned  to 
their  pre-war  scale  and  rushed  farther  ahead  of  exports.  Immediately 
after  the  end  of  the  war  three  principal  steps  were  taken  to  tackle  France’s 
economic  difficulties.  First,  certain  enterprises  were  nationalized — the 
Renault  and  similar  works,  taken  over  by  the  state  as  much  on  grounds 
of  war  guilt  as  by  reason  of  their  importance  to  French  security;  the 
principal  banks  and  insurance  companies,  including  the  Bank  of  France; 
coal  mines,  gas  and  electricity;  and  the  merchant  navy  and  civil  aviation. 
Secondly,  substantial  American  loans  were  raised — $55°  million  in  1945 
and  $720  million  and  $650  million  in  1946.  And  thirdly,  General  de 
Gaulle  established  the  Commissariat  general  du  plan  de  modernisation  et  d’e'quipe- 
ment,  whose  proposals,  commonly  called  the  Monnet  Plan,  were  designed 
to  modernize  and  re-equip  French  industry  during  the  years  1947-50 
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with  particular  emphasis  on  coal,  electricity,  iron  and  steel,  cement, 
agricultural  machinery  and  transport — to  which  were  later  added,  as 
further  enterprises  of  the  first  importance,  agriculture,  oil  and  fertilizers. 

The  form  of  government  was  another  weakness.  No  single  party  was 
strong  enough  to  govern  alone  and  no  combination  of  parties  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  in  agreement  to  adopt  and  enforce  a  strong  or  consistent  policy. 
Until  April  1947  France  was  governed  by  coalitions  of  the  Left  between 
the  Communist  Party,  the  Socialist  Party  and  the  M.R.P.,  but  in  that 
month  the  communists  were  dismissed  from  the  government1  and  there¬ 
after  the  government  edged  its  way  gradually  to  the  Right,  the  Radical 
Socialist  Party  taking  the  place  of  the  Communist  Party  in  a  second 
triumvirate.  The  eviction  of  the  communists  was  followed  at  the  end  of 
1947  by  serious  strikes,  but  these  were  defeated  and  produced  a  secession 
from  the  C.G.T.  and  a  formal  alliance  between  the  three  principal  govern¬ 
ing  parties.2 

For  geographical  reasons,  if  for  no  other,  a  communist  victory  in 
France  would  have  had  the  most  serious  consequences  for  non-communists 
everywhere,  and  the  communist  reverses  in  France  during  1947  were 
therefore  of  the  first  consequence.  The  Communist  Party  continued, 
according  to  successive  electoral  tests,  to  be  the  most  popular  in  France, 
but  since  no  other  party  would  combine  with  it  after  April  1947,  it  was 
unable  to  pursue  in  France  the  tactics  which  had  been  so  successfully  used 
by  communists  in  countries  nearer  to  the  Russian  borders.  The  second 
triumvirate,  the  so-called  Third  Force,  signed  the  Brussels  and  North 
Atlantic  Treaties,3  helped  to  create  the  Council  of  Europe,4  refused  to 
endorse  the  fears  or  policies  of  French  neutralists,5  and  preserved  power 
in  the  Fourth  Republic  for  democrats  of  the  centre — a  persistence  in 
moderation  in  one  of  the  most  vulnerable  and  important  parts  of  Europe 
which  earned  for  the  President  the  title  of  ‘hero  of  the  cold  war’  from  a 
foreign  newspaper.6 

But  the  virtues  and  achievements  of  the  Third  Force  were  limited.  It 
was  divided  on  economic  policy  and  was  diverted  from  economic  affairs 
by,  among  other  things,  quarrels  over  subsidies  to  Roman  Catholic 
schools,  the  army  estimates  and  electoral  laws.  Although  the  strikes  at 
the  end  of  1947  had  been  defeated  (not  without  serious  material  loss  to 
France),  they  were  followed  by  others,  notably  at  the  end  of  1948,  and  no 
government  succeeded  in  balancing  the  budget  or  in  stabilizing  the  cost 
of  living  at  any  level  for  more  than  a  few  months.  M.  Rene  Mayer,  who 

1  See  Survey  for  1 947-8,  P-  9^- 

2  Ibid.  The  non-communist  Force  Ouvrihe  was  formed  on  31  December  1947  and  the  Third 
Force  on  10  January  1948. 

3  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  107,  and  Survey  for  1949-50,  pp.  125  seqq. 

4  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  168. 

s  ibid.  p.  144.  6  The  Economist,  4  March  1950. 
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took  office  as  Minister  of  Finance  in  a  government  formed  by  M.  Schuman 
during  the  strikes  of  1947,  secured  the  National  Assembly’s  approval  for  a 
plan  which  included  higher  taxation,  increased  wages,  a  levy  on  industrial 
and  agricultural  earnings  (payable  by  subscribing  to  a  new  3  per  cent, 
loan),  increased  imports  of  food  to  force  domestic  producers  to  put  their 
produce  on  the  market  at  reasonable  prices,  relaxation  of  price  controls, 
economies  by  the  government  and  by  nationalized  industries,  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  all  notes  of  5,000  francs,  and  the  devaluation  of  the  franc.1 
But  M.  Schuman’s  government  was  distressed  by  dissensions  over  educa¬ 
tion  and  broke  up  in  July  1948  on  a  question  of  military  expenditure.  It 
was  succeeded  by  two  short-lived  governments2  and  then  by  a  third 
under  M.  Henri  Queuille,  which  lasted  from  September  1948  to  October 

I949* 

M.  Queuille  was  his  own  Minister  of  Finance  until  January  1949, 
when  he  handed  over  that  office  to  M.  Maurice  Petsche.  M.  Queuille 
increased  taxes  and  wages  (except,  at  first,  the  wages  of  civil  servants) 
and  reduced  subsidies,  but  his  government  was  at  once  threatened  by 
strikes,  whose  political  motives  (though  not  the  only  ones)  were  too  clearly 
in  evidence;  the  defeat  of  the  strikes  brought  prestige  to  M.  Queuille  and 
helped  to  engender  a  feeling  of  confidence  which,  together  with  Marshall 
Aid  and  a  good  harvest,  gave  the  economic  situation  a  brighter  look. 
A  5  per  cent,  loan  issued  in  January  1949  was  successful,  prices  fell  and 
production  rose;  but  the  budget  was  not  balanced,  the  dollar  gap  was  not 
closed,  hoarding  of  capital  continued,  discontent  with  wages  and  salaries 
was  only  temporarily  smothered,  and  the  war  in  Indo- China  continued 
to  threaten  the  economy,  the  prestige  and  the  peace  of  mind  of  France. 
In  the  autumn  prices  began  to  rise  again,  and  the  further  devaluation  of 
the  franc,  dictated  by  the  devaluation  of  sterling,  increased  the  pressure 
for  further  rises  in  wages.  On  6  October  M.  Queuille  resigned  and  it  was 
three  weeks  before  a  successor,  M.  Bidault,  could  be  found.3  M.  Bidault 
was  beset  by  old  troubles  and  new:  pressure  for  increased  wages,  strikes 
spread  over  two  months  and  affecting  about  a  million  workers,  disputes 
over  Roman  Catholic  schools  and  electoral  laws,  communist  agitation 
against  American  arms  and  the  war  in  Indo- China,  and  communist 
sabotage.4  The  socialists  left  the  government  in  February,  but  they 
returned  when  M.  Rene  Pleven  succeeded  M.  Bidault  on  1 1  July.  M. 

1  The  franc  was  devalued  three  times  in  the  years  1945-9:  on  25  December  1945  from  50 
to  1 19.1  to  the  dollar,  on  26  January  1948  to  214,  and  on  19  September  1949,  the  day  after  the 
devaluation  of  sterling,  to  350. 

2  Formed  by  MM.  Marie  and  Schuman,  whose  Ministers  of  Finance  were  MM.  Reynaud  and 
Moch. 

3  M.  Bidault’s  government  lasted  from  28  October  1949  to  24  June  1950. 

4  Among  anti-communist  measures  were  an  Anti-Sabotage  Act,  passed  on  8  March  1950, 
and  the  dismissal  of  Professor  Joliot-Gurie  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Atomic  Commission 
in  April. 
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Pleven  was  himself  succeeded  by  M.  Queuille  on  io  March  1951.  The 
formation  of  both  these  governments  was  preceded  by  interregna  of  weeks, 
and  their  proceedings  were  overshadowed  by  the  impending  general 
election  and  the  difficulty  of  agreeing  on  a  new  electoral  law.  The  election 
took  place  on  1 7  June,  and  thanks  to  devices  which,  if  of  dubious  political 
morality,  were  successful,  the  parties  of  the  centre  retained  power  on  con¬ 
dition  that  they  would  combine  to  exercise  it  and  on  the  further  (and 
new)  condition  that  the  communist  and  gaullist  extremes  would  not  com¬ 
bine  against  them.1  The  political  round  began  again.  But  the  strength 
of  France  as  an  ally,  and  the  strength  of  the  French  government  in  France, 
remained  sources  of  doubt  and  anxiety  to  France’s  allies,  and  the  feeling 
grew  that  to  treat  France  as  a  major  Power  was  a  compound  of  sentiment, 
politeness,  geographical  necessity  and  wishful  thinking,  which  might  turn 
out  to  be  inadequately  supported  by  the  harder  political  and  economic 
facts.  Germany,  some  thought,  would  be  a  sturdier  ally.  The  position 
of  the  French  Foreign  Minister  was  not  an  easy  one. 

The  breach  between  east  and  west  was  accompanied  by  long  negotia¬ 
tions  about  Germany  between  France  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Powers. 
France  wholly  abandoned  its  demand  for  the  separation  of  the  Rhineland, 
agreed  to  the  inclusion  of  western  Germany  in  the  European  Recovery 
Programme,  and  permitted  the  fusion  of  the  French  zone  with  the  now 
conjoint  American  and  British  zones.  In  return  Washington  and  London 
agreed  to  create  an  international  authority  for  the  allocation  of  the  Ruhr’s 
coal  and  accepted  a  comparatively  loose  distribution  of  powers  in  the 
constitution  of  the  new  German  Federal  Republic. 

M.  Robert  Schuman,  who  was  Foreign  Minister  uninterruptedly  from 
July  1948  onwards,  represented  the  weakest  of  the  three  principal  antagon¬ 
ists  of  the  U.S.S.R.2  and  was  not  minded  to  see  France  become  merely 
the  strongest  of  the  secondary  members  of  that  alliance.  He  could  hardly 
fail  to  see  that  the  period  of  effective  allied  control  over  Germany  was  fast 
drawing  to  a  close  with  the  goodwill  of  at  least  one  of  his  senior  partners, 

1  The  gaullist  R.P.F.  fought  for  the  first  time  in  such  a  contest  and  became  the  largest  single 
party  in  the  Assembly,  securing  20-2 1  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast.  The  Communist  Party  secured 
25-26  per  cent.  All  parties  save  the  R.P.F.  lost  seats,  but  since  the  M.R.P.  lost  fewer  than  had 
been  expected,  this  party  was  held  by  some  to  have  won  a  moral  victory.  The  final  division 
of  the  627  seats  was:  R.P.F.  118  (25  members  of  the  previous  Assembly  adhered  to  the  R.P.F. 
after  its  formation),  S.F.I.O.  104  (99  in  the  previous  Assembly),  Communist  Party  103  (177), 
various  right-wing  groups  98  (86),  Radical  Socialist  Party  94  (60),  M.R.P.  85  (143),  members 
from  overseas  14,  others  1  x.  The  loss  in  votes  by  the  main  parties  since  1946  was:  Communist 
Party  418,120,  S.F.I.O.  848,820,  M.R.P.  2,639,510,  Radical  Socialist  Party  34,113. 

In  elections  on  7  and  14  October  for  the  conseils  gMraux  there  was  a  swing  to  the  right.  The 
second  round  of  voting  on  14  October  was  held  in  districts  where  no  absolute  majority  had 
been  won  on  the  first  round.  The  communists  and  socialists  lost  98  and  1 39  seats  respectively. 
The  radicals  won  8,  M.R.P.  20,  R.P.F.  80  and  other  right-wing  parties  142. 

2  Third  place  in  the  anti-Russian  world  might  have  been  accorded  to  Canada  rather  than 
France. 
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and  that  an  independent  German  state  of  considerable  power  would  soon 
be  added  to  the  international  complex.  How  was  this  state  to  fit  into 
Europe,  and  what  would  be  its  capacity  and  its  principal  objectives? 
M.  Schuman  resolved  that  western  Germany  must  be  linked  with  other 
states  of  western  Europe;  that  the  links  must  be  organic  and  not  merely 
contractual;  and  that  they  must  be  forged  before,  and  not  after,  the 
unification  of  Germany,  in  order  that  any  German  lust  for  eastern 
adventures  beyond  the  Oder-Neisse  line  should  be  safely  sublimated. 
M.  Schuman’s  policy  was  essentially  one  of  rapprochement  with  Germany, 
but  it  found  expression  in  multilateral  schemes,  owing  partly  to  French 
fears  of  being  overborne  in  a  tete-a-tete  with  Germany  and  partly,  per¬ 
haps,  to  known  American  predilections  for  anything  which  could  be 
represented  as  a  step  towards  European  union.  M.  Schuman’s  first 
venture  along  these  lines  was  in  the  economic  and  industrial  sphere.  He 
transmuted  the  concept  of  an  internationally  controlled  Ruhr  balanced 
by  Lorraine-Saar  into  the  concept  of  a  single  international  authority 
for  the  heavy  industries  of,  at  the  least,  the  whole  of  the  area  from  Belgium 
to  Lorraine.1  Though  assured  of  American  support  (from  a  distance), 
M.  Schuman’s  plan  encountered  obstacles  where  they  were  most  hamper¬ 
ing — in  Great  Britain.  The  practical  objections  to  the  plan  as  first  pro¬ 
pounded,  and  its  initial  vagueness,  made  a  greater  impression  on  the 
British  government  than  did  the  plan’s  broader  possibilities,  and  London 
refused  to  take  more  than  a  benevolent  interest  in  its  development.2  This 
was  a  disappointment  in  Paris,  where  British  participation  in  European 
affairs  was  regarded  as  essential  to  offset  German  preponderance.3 

The  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea  at  the  end  of  June  19504  intensified 
the  trends  and  the  arguments  which  had  originated  in  the  estrangement 
between  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  The  American  desire  to  make 
friends  of  the  western  Germans  became  an  urgent  desire  to  arm  them,5 
and  the  French  government,  asked  suddenly  to  consent  to  the  raising  of 
ten  German  divisions,  hurriedly  concocted  an  antidote  in  the  shape  of  the 
Pleven  Plan,6  which  was  modelled  upon,  and  presupposed  the  acceptance 
of,  the  Schuman  Plan.  Where  the  Schuman  Plan  had  proposed  an  inter¬ 
national  authority  over  the  sinews  of  war,  the  Pleven  Plan  proposed  an 
international  authority  over  the  men  themselves.  Again  the  British 
government  fought  shy  of  the  French  proposals  and  preferred  to  leave 
their  elaboration  to  others,  and  again,  therefore,  the  ensuing  negotiations 

1  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  158,  and  below,  pp.  m  seqq. 

2  The  British  were  also  alleged  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  hope  that  British  steel  from 
the  as  yet  uncompleted  works  at  Margam  would  undersell  European  steel. 

3  For  British  policy  in  these  years  see  below,  pp.  70  seqq. 

4  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  pp.  471  seqq. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  150-68,  and  below,  pp.  105-10. 

6  Ibid.  p.  163,  and  below,  pp.  107-10. 
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were  essentially  Franco-German  discussions,1  in  which  a  renascent  Ger¬ 
many  had  time  on  its  side,  whereas  for  France,  its  relative  strength 
declining,  the  best  bargain  was  a  quick  one. 

At  the  beginning  of  1951  the  Schuman  Plan  was  making  progress 
towards  a  treaty,  and  a  conference  on  the  Pleven  Plan  was  about  to 
begin.  Something  like  a  European  union  might  emerge  from  the  two 
plans,  but  there  was  a  danger  that  in  the  absence  of  Great  Britain  the 
union  would  be  dominated  by  Germany.  The  risks  for  France  appeared 
the  greater  as  signs  appeared  in  the  U.S.A.  of  a  preference  for  Germans 
rather  than  Frenchmen  as  allies  in  the  cold  war.  The  French  government 
was  concerned  therefore  to  strengthen  Franco- American  relations — the 
Prime  Minister,  M.  Rene  Pleven,  visited  Washington  in  January  and  was 
followed  in  March  by  the  President  of  the  Republic — and  also  to  press 
on  with  the  improvement  of  its  relations  with  Italy. 

M.  Pleven’s  visit  to  Washington  closely  followed  Mr.  Attlee’s2  and  so 
inevitably  had  a  certain  air  of  hustling  imitativeness.  M.  Pleven  arrived 
in  Washington  on  29  January  and  a  communique  issued  on  the  next 
day3  proclaimed  fundamental  identity  of  views.  M.  Pleven  received  an 
assurance  of  continued  aid  in  Indo-China  and  accepted  the  American 
point  of  view  on  Korea  (France  subsequently  voted  in  the  Security 
Council  for  the  American  resolution  condemning  the  Chinese  People’s 
Republic  as  an  aggressor).4  M.  Pleven  stressed  the  French  policy  of 
eliminating  old  rivalries  in  Europe,  of  establishing  a  strongly  organized 
Europe  and  of  creating  a  broad  European  market  by  abolishing  controls 
and  discriminatory  practices.  Both  governments  agreed  on  the  need  to 
bring  a  democratic  Germany  into  closer  association  with  the  western 
European  community.  President  Truman  expressed  the  hope  that  a 
treaty  based  on  the  Schuman  Plan  would  soon  be  concluded,  welcomed 
the  opening  of  a  conference  on  the  Pleven  Plan,  and  promised  to  send  an 
observer  to  that  conference.  Swift  and  vigorous  international  action  to 
solve  difficulties  about  raw  materials  was  promised,  with  the  objects  of 
giving  a  proper  priority  to  defensive  needs  and  of  meeting  essential 
civilian  demands  by  means  of  greater  production,  equitable  distribution 
and  the  avoidance  of  waste.  M.  Vincent  Auriol’s  visit  to  the  U.S.A.  two 
months  later  and  his  speeches  in  Washington  to  the  National  Press  Club 
on  29  March5  and  to  Congress  on  2  April6  appeared  considerably  to 
improve  the  standing  of  France  in  the  U.S.A. 

1  See  below,  pp.  107-10.  2  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  39. 

3  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  12  February  1951,  p.  243;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  100. 

4  See  below,  p.  342.  5  New  York  Times,  30  March  1951  (text). 

6  Ibid.  3  April  1951;  Congressional  Record,  2  April  1951,  pp.  3118-20;  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  9  April  1951,  pp.  563-5  and  575;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  120.  M.  Auriol  also 
addressed  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  American  republics  on  31  March:  La  Nacion,  1  April 
j  f  j  -  j  After  leaving  Washington  he  visited  New  York  and  Canada. 
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With  Italy  France  had  begun  to  renew  good  relations  soon  after  the 
end  of  the  war.  A  Franco-Italian  entente  might  strengthen  France’s 
diplomatic  position  and  even  produce  a  Franco-Italian  counterpoise  to 
German  industrial  superiority.1  Italy  wished  in  the  first  place  to  retrieve 
its  international  position  and  to  secure  advocates  in  the  United  Nations 
during  discussion  of  the  fate  of  the  Italian  colonies.2  Later  Italy’s  objects 
included  the  reversal  of  certain  provisions  of  the  Peace  Treaty  of  1947 
(especially  those  concerning  Trieste)3  and  the  provision  of  outlets  in  France 
and  the  French  Empire  for  Italian  unemployed.  The  Franco-Italian 
rapprochement  began  in  1947  with  an  agreement  for  the  employment  of 
200,000  Italians  in  France  and  proposals  for  a  customs  union.4  After  a 
joint  commission  had  reported  in  December  1947  in  favour  of  a  customs 
union  and  an  economic  union  to  follow,  M.  Bidault  and  Count  Sforza 
signed  a  preliminary  agreement  at  Turin  on  20  March  1 948.5  Further 
joint  discussions  produced  recommendations  for  the  establishment  of  a 
customs  union  in  one  year  and  an  economic  union  after  a  further  five 
years,  and  on  26  March  1949  M.  Schuman  and  Count  Sforza  signed  a 
treaty  embodying  this  time-table.  At  this  point,  however,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  politicians  began  to  encounter  obstacles.  In  France,  where  the 
negotiations  were  perhaps  cherished  chiefly  for  their  effect  on  Franco- 
Italian  relations  generally,  the  prospect  of  an  invasion  of  Italian  unem¬ 
ployed  and  the  possibility  of  a  reduction  of  the  French  standard  of  living 
to  the  Italian  level  were  unattractive  to  the  agricultural  community  and 
to  organized  labour.  This  opposition  was  reflected  in  discussions  in  the 
French  Economic  Council  during  May  1949.  Moreover,  M.  Schuman  and 
Count  Sforza  had  agreed  to  work  towards  union  by  reducing  tariffs  while 
preserving  quotas,  but  the  O.E.E.C.  was  at  the  same  time  encouraging 
western  Europe  to  do  the  opposite,  and  as  a  result  the  Franco-Italian 
treaty  was  amended  on  29  July  1949  by  a  protocol  which  removed  the 
obligation  to  establish  a  customs  union  within  a  year  of  the  treaty’s 
ratification  and  on  8  March  1950  a  further  agreement6  provided  for  a 
considerable  easing  of  quotas  within  one  year.  The  Economic  Council, 
discussing  the  treaty  again  in  May  1950,  was  less  unenthusiastic,  and  the 
treaty  was  revised  and  signed  again  on  23  June  I95®-7  In  February  1951 
the  French  and  Italian  Prime  Ministers  and  Foreign  Ministers  met  in 
conference  at  Santa  Margherita. 

At  this  conference,  which  began  on  12  February  1951,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  French  had  political  rather  than  economic  aims,  while 

1  See  Le  Monde ,  11—12  February  1951. 

2  For  the  Italian  colonies  see  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  539. 

For  the  revision  of  the  Italian  Peace  Treaty  see  above,  p,  40.  For  Trieste  see  above,  p.  4^ 
Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  120,  and  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  272. 

*  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  1 16.  5  Ibid  p_  II? 

U  Monde,  9  March  1950.  7  Ibid.  6_7  August  lg50- 
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being  prepared  to  enter  into  such  economic  arrangements  as  Italy  might 
insist  upon.  Chief  among  these  were  the  Italian  desires  to  facilitate  emigra¬ 
tion  and  to  import  iron  ore  from  Algeria  (which  was  not  included  in  the 
Schuman  Plan’s  area)  rather  than  from  Lorraine;  failing  agreement  on 
this  latter  point  Italy  seemed  disposed  to  refuse  to  sign  a  treaty  based  on 
the  Schuman  Plan.1  France  on  the  other  hand  wanted  and  secured  Italian 
support  for  both  the  Schuman  and  the  Pleven  Plans.  Rome  was  at  pains 
to  discountenance  any  suggestion  of  an  entente  from  which  Great  Britain 
would  be  excluded,2  and  was  also  reported  to  favour  closer  relations 
between  France  and  Italy  on  the  one  hand  and  the  German  Federal 
Republic  on  the  other. 

The  conference  was  short  and  apparently  mutually  satisfactory.  Both 
the  Foreign  Ministers  expressed  unconditional  gratification,3  and  M. 
Schuman  said  that  the  two  governments  had  agreed  to  remain  in  per¬ 
manent  consultation.4  A  communique  issued  at  the  end  of  the  conversa¬ 
tions  on  14  February  announced  that  the  two  countries  would  co-ordinate 
their  policies  within  a  European  and  an  Atlantic  framework  and  would 
rearm  vigorously  and  in  close  co-operation.5  A  reference  to  the  need  for 
‘intimate  solidarity  ...  to  resist  disruptive  manoeuvres’  was  construed 
as  an  earnest  of  common  anti-communist  measures.6  The  communique 
stressed  the  importance  of  the  conference  on  the  Pleven  Plan  (due  to  open 
in  Paris  on  the  next  day)  as  a  contribution  to  Atlantic  defence,  Italy  thus 
coming  over  to  the  French  side  on  the  issue  whether  German  units  should 
be  incorporated  in  a  European  army  or  contributed  directly  to  SHAPE. 
Both  countries  recorded  that  one  of  their  principal  aims  was  to  create  a 
Europe  in  which  a  democratic  Germany  should  have  a  place,  and  they 
asserted  that  the  Council  of  Europe  should  not  hesitate  to  undertake  new 
functions  such  as,  for  instance,  the  Schuman  Plan  might  offer  to  it.  The 
Ministers  expressed  their  wish  to  see  Italy  among  the  United  Nations. 
They  noted  a  considerable  increase  in  trade7  despite  the  failure  to  form  a 

1  The  Times,  15  February  1951. 

2  See  statement  issued  by  the  Italian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  10  February  1951 :  New 
York  Times,  11  February  1951. 

3  Ibid.  13  February  1951.  4  Ibid.  14  February  1951. 

5  Le  Monde,  10  February  1951;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  17  February  1951,  p.  122;  L’Anntfe 
Politique  1951,  pp.  623-4;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  75- 

6  A  general  election  was  held  in  France  on  17  June  and  local  elections  on  7  and  14  October 
(see  above,  p.  55).  In  Italy  local  elections  were  held  on  27  May  and  10  June  in  some  districts. 
Elections  in  the  south  were  postponed  until  1952,  except  in  Sicily,  where  a  new  Regional  Assembly 
was  elected  on  2  June.  A  new  electoral  law  provided  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  places  on 
any  municipal  or  provincial  council  should  be  awarded  to  the  party  or  electoral  alliance  which 
secured  a  plurality  of  votes  in  a  constituency.  The  Communist  Party  and  the  P.S.I.  (the  Social¬ 
ists  led  by  Signor  Nenni)  increased  their  vote  in  some  areas  but  lost  seats  and  control  of  many 
important  towns.  The  parties  of  the  centre  lost  votes  but  gained  seats.  On  the  right  the  Movi- 
mento  Sociale  Italiano,  described  as  neo-Fascist,  scored  some  striking  gains. 

7  Trade  both  ways  mounted  from  13,000  million  lire  in  1947,  to  147,000  million  lire  in  1950: 
The  Times,  15  February  1951- 
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customs  union,  and  they  concluded  an  agreement  which,  besides  regulating 
certain  cultural  matters  and  boundaries,  made  provision  for  the  import  of 
Algerian  ore  by  Italy  and  the  easier  emigration  of  Italians.  Italy  was  to 
be  able  to  import  Algerian  ore  for  five  years  from  the  entry  into  force  of 
the  Schuman  Plan  at  the  same  price  as  Schuman  Plan  ore,  and  an  agency 
was  set  up  to  facilitate  Italian  emigration  to  France  and  the  French 
colonies.1 

On  19  March  1951  a  draft  of  a  treaty  based  on  the  Schuman  Plan  was 
initialed  in  Paris  by  representatives  of  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  Luxembourg  and  the  German  Federal  Republic.  A  second  agree¬ 
ment  covered  the  transitional  period  of  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
principal  agreement  would  come  into  full  operation.  A  final  conference 
in  Paris  on  12—18  April  ended  with  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  and  the 
establishment,  subject  to  parliamentary  ratification,  of  a  European  Coal 
and  Steel  Community.2  This  consummation,  the  progress  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  on  a  European  Defence  Community,  and  the  emergence  of  other 
similar  schemes3  did  not  exhaust  M.  Schuman’s  sense  of  the  possibilities 
of  European  co-operation.  M.  Schuman  had  said  from  the  beginning 
that  the  Schuman  Plan  was  a  first  step  towards  federation,  and  in  a  speech 
broadcast  from  Ottawa  on  20  September  he  said  that  France  would,  at 
the  right  time,  propose  a  supranational  European  political  authority 
for  the  formulation  of  a  common  foreign  policy.4  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
however,  exceptionally  keen  sight  was  still  needed  in  order  to  detect  the 
rising  of  this  new  star  from  beneath  the  political  horizon. 

(ii)  Western  Germany 

In  the  first  Chancellor  of  the  German  Federal  Republic,  Dr.  Konrad 
Adenauer,  M.  Schuman  found  a  fellow  Roman  Catholic  and  Rhinelander, 
who  reciprocated  French  desires  for  a  Franco-German  rapprochement 
in  a  western  European  forum.  The  Federal  Republic,  constituted  in 
did  not  acquire  control  over  its  external  relations  until  1951, 6 
but  before  the  latter  year  it  was  clear  that  the  German  problem  was  no 

'  The  Times,  22  February  1951.  2  See  below,  p.  99. 

3  e.g.  for  agriculture :  see  below,  p.  8 1 . 

4  New  York  Times  and  Daily  Telegraph,  21  September  1951. 

5  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  65. 

6  See  below,  p.  65.  Dr.  Adenauer  himself  became  Foreign  Minister  despite  protests  from 

the  parliamentary  opposition  and  disappointment  among  his  partners  of  the  F.D.P.,  which 
had  hoped  to  see  the  post  given  to  its  leader,  the  Vice-Chancellor  Dr.  Franz  Bliicher  The 
S.P.D.  voiced  its  disapproval  on  1  March  1951,  although  Dr.  Adenauer’s  appointment  was  not 
announced  until  13  March  or  effected  by  the  President  until  15  March.  Dr.  Adenauer  argued 
that  he  himself  was  best  fitted  for  the  office  during  the  period  of  negotiation  of  the  contractual 
agreement,  when  close  relations  with  the  allied  High  Commissioners  would  be  essential  In  a 
statement  to  the  press  on  17  March  he  said  that  he  would  conduct  foreign  affairs  above  party 
Neue  Zeitung,  1 9  March  1951.  1  1 ' 
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longer  the  problem  of  how  to  manage  the  affairs  of  a  defeated  enemy 
but  of  how  to  fit  a  major  state  into  the  international  scheme.  German 
recovery  had  been  swift,  owing  chiefly  to  American  aid  and  to  the 
adventitious  circumstances  of  the  cold  war:  the  Marshall  Plan  provided 
a  springboard  for  the  traditional  industriousness  of  the  German  people. 
But  recovery,  if  swift,  was  not  steady.  The  year  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Federal  Republic  (1949)  was  a  year  of  increased  exports  but  also  of 
increased  imports  and  of  a  net  deficit  on  foreign  trade,  for  which  the 
O.E.E.C.’s  policy  of  liberalization1  was  held  partly  to  blame,  since 
western  Germany  was  not  yet  as  well  situated  as  some  of  its  neighbours 
to  draw  advantage  from  expanding  European  trade.  In  the  next  year, 
however,  the  advantage  was  reaped,  until  in  the  last  months  of  the  year 
production  began  to  fall  and  unemployment  to  rise;  in  January  1951,  the 
number  of  unemployed  reached  1-9  million,  and  the  Federal  Republic 
was  only  rescued  from  a  disastrous  situation  by  the  grant  of  a  special 
credit  of  $120  million  by  the  European  Payments  Union.2  In  making  this 
grant  the  E.P.U.  was  diagnosing  the  German  crisis  as  transient.  The 
principal  causes  of  the  crisis  were  the  diversion  of  German  purchases  from 
the  dollar  to  the  E.P.U.  area,  increased  purchases  of  raw  materials  in  the 
sterling  area  and  sharp  rises  in  the  prices  of  these  materials,  the  removal 
of  controls  by  the  government  in  Bonn,  and  to  some  extent  the  toll  of 
liberalization.  Although  the  Federal  Government  was  obliged  in  Febru¬ 
ary  1951  to  cancel  import  licences  for  goods  from  the  E.P.U.  and  sterling 
areas  and  experienced  some  anxiety  about  the  supply  from  the  U.S.A.  of 
materials  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  German  economy,  the  position 
thereafter  improved,  the  special  credit  from  the  E.P.U.  was  liquidated, 
and  western  Germany  again  became  a  creditor  in  the  E.P.U.3 

Economic  recovery  was  attended  by  a  diplomatic  situation  of  strength, 
for  German  politicians  did  not  fail  to  note  or  to  exploit  the  possibilities 
of  the  reversal  of  alliances  occasioned  by  the  mutual  distrust  and  fear 
between  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  No  influential  politician  in  the 
Federal  Republic  desired  to  take  the  Russian  side  against  the  west.  There 
remained,  however,  a  variety  of  possible  courses.  The  Federal  Republic 
might  take  the  western  side  to  the  extent  of  joining  European  institutions 
and  the  Atlantic  alliance  and  even  of  making  a  contribution  to  western 
defence  in  men  and  materials.  This  was  Dr.  Adenauer’s  policy.  He 
brought  western  Germany  into  the  Council  of  Europe  and  he  joined  with 
M.  Schuman  in  planning  a  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  and  a 
European  Defence  Community.  If  western  Germany  did  not  at  this  time 
adhere  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  this  was  due  to  the  continuing 
abnormal  status  of  the  Federal  Republic  and  not  to  any  opposition  by  the 

1  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  P-  1 1 U  an’d  below,  p.  95. 

2  See  below,  p.  95. 


3  See  below,  p.  96. 
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Chancellor,  who  urged  upon  his  countrymen  the  propriety  of  contributing 
to  the  armed  strength  of  the  west.  In  return  Dr.  Adenauer  sought  from 
the  western  occupiers  the  abrogation  of  the  Occupation  Statute  of  May 
I949>1  the  ending  of  the  state  of  war  between  Germany  and  the  non¬ 
communist  world,  and  the  effective  restoration  of  sovereignty  to  a  part  of 
Germany. 

This  policy  involved  the  rejection  of  neutrality  and  of  neutralization; 
it  also  involved  the  postponement  of  the  unification  of  Germany,  which 
was  a  natural  and  widespread  German  aspiration.  Neutrality  and 
neutralization  were  not  the  same  thing.  Neutrality  was  a  policy  of  choice, 
a  deliberate  intention  of  one  Power  to  remain  neutral  between  two  other 
Powers,  coupled  with  the  necessary  ability  to  maintain  this  position  by 
defending  itself  against  any  would-be  violator  of  that  neutrality.  Dr. 
Adenauer  rejected  this  policy  on  the  grounds  that  the  Federal  Republic 
could  not  defend  its  frontiers  against  external  aggression  and  that  therefore 
neutrality  was  not  a  policy  but  merely  a  hope.  Neutralization  on  the  other 
hand  was  not  a  policy  of  choice  so  much  as  a  policy  imposed  by  others  and 
acquiesced  in  (willingly  or  unwillingly)  by  the  neutralized  territory.  It 
involved  permanent  disarmament  coupled  with  guarantees  of  security  on 
the  part  of  those  who  insisted  upon  depriving  the  neutralized  state  of  the 
means  of  defending  itself.  The  neutralization  of  Germany  was  possible 
so  long  as  the  major  Powers  agreed  on  its  desirability  and  execution,  but 
neutralization  was  a  concept  more  apt  to  the  Aaland  Islands  (and  even 
there  it  was  not  without  its  difficulties)2  than  to  a  large  state  in  the  middle 
of  Europe.3 

Opposition  within  Germany  to  Dr.  Adenauer’s  foreign  policy  came 
principally  from  those  who  objected  to  rearmament  and  from  those 
who  wished  to  put  the  unification  of  Germany  before  commitments  to  the 
western  Powers.  Opposition  to  rearmament  had  many  sources.  There 
were  the  pacifists.  There  were  those  who  feared  that  a  rearmed  Germany 
would  be  a  Germany  ruled  by  industrialists  and  militarists.  There  were 
the  neutralists,  who  wished  to  remain  aloof  from  the  cold  war.4  There 
were  those  who  saw  in  the  rearmament  of  western  Germany  a  further 
obstacle  to  the  unification  of  Germany;  these  included  men,  such  as 

*  See  Survey  for  1 949-50,  p.  166.  2  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  254. 

3  For  Dr.  Adenauer’s  policies  see  especially  a  broadcast  speech  on  7  February  1 95 1  ( The  Times, 

8  February  1951),  a  speech  at  Bonn  on  10  February  {Neue  Zeitung,  1 1  February  1951 ;  Relazioni 
Internazionali,  17  February  1951,  p.  125— text),  a  speech  to  the  annual  conference  of  the  C.S.U.  at 
Reichenhall  on  24  June  ( The  Times,  25  June  1951 ;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  30  June  1951,  p.  536 — 
text),  a  speech  at  Essen  on  9  July  (New  York  Times,  10  July  1951 ;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  21  July 

P-  589— text),  and  a  broadcast  speech  at  Munich  on  22  August  ( The  Times,  23  August 
1951;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  1  September  1951,  p.  680— text).  On  neutralization  Mr.  Eden 
agreed  with  Dr.  Adenauer,  describing  it  as  neither  practical  nor  desirable  and  as  a  prelude  to  a 
Prague:  12  February  1951,  H.C.  Deb.  vol.  484,  col.  51. 

4  For  neutralism  in  Germany  see  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  74,  n.  3. 
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Dr.  Niemoller,  who  recoiled  from  anything  which  might  make  it  more 
difficult  to  rescue  18  million  Germans  in  the  east  from  their  communist 
fate.  Beside  these  various  but  sincere  opponents  there  were  others  who, 
though  by  no  means  opposed  to  rearmament  as  such,  yet  raised  objections 
with  the  object  of  making  the  western  allies  offer  ever  more  favourable 
terms,  these  included  military  men  of  the  aucien  regime.1 

Dr.  Adenauer  s  principal  political  opponent,  Dr.  Kurt  Schumacher, 
the  leader  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  and  one  of  the  first  European 
socialists  to  oppose  collaboration  between  social  democrats  and  com¬ 
munists  after  the  second  World  War,  was  not  opposed  to  an  association 
between  Germany  and  the  west  or  to  rearmament,  but  he  bitterly  opposed 
the  Chancellor’s  time-table  and  attacked  him  for  sacrificing  German  unity 
to  agreements  with  foreign  Powers.  The  Social  Democrat  Party,  which 
had  been  noted  for  its  internationalism  in  the  Weimar  Republic  but  had 
suffered  for  it,  was  now  become  so  strong  a  champion  of  Germanentum  as  to 
bring  upon  itself  the  charge  of  chauvinism.  While  Dr.  Adenauer  argued 
that  unification  before  rearmament  would  lead  to  the  absorption  of  all 
Germany  by  Russia,  the  Social  Democrat  Party  maintained  that  unifica¬ 
tion  would  of  itself  act  as  a  check  on  communist  designs  and  insisted  on 
the  eviction  of  all  the  occupiers  as  the  only  safeguard  against  a  possible 
revival  of  the  anti-German  alliance  of  the  four  major  Powers.2  Dr. 
Schumacher  and  his  followers  also  maintained  that  the  Chancellor’s 
policy  was  leading  to  a  united  western  Europe,  in  which  Germany  would 
still  have  the  inferior  status  of  a  second-class  Power. 

Dr.  Adenauer’s  close  relations  with  the  High  Commissioners,  coupled 
with  a  general  failure  to  keep  the  Bundestag  currently  informed,  led  his 
political  adversaries  to  dub  him  the  allies’  Chancellor.  Further,  relations 
between  the  Chancellor  and  the  leader  of  the  opposition  were  almost 
non-existent.  The  two  leaders  not  only  did  not  speak  with  one  another, 
except  on  the  rarest  occasions,  but  seldom  even  corresponded  by  letter.3 
There  was,  therefore,  in  the  Federal  Republic  even  less  agreement  on 
foreign  affairs  between  the  principal  parties  than  in  other  parliamentary 
democracies. 

1  Ibid.  p.  165. 

2  See  in  particular  a  debate  in  the  Bundestag  on  16  October  1951 :  Neue  Zeitung,  18  October 
1951.  Dr.  Schumacher  did  not  speak  in  the  debate  but  gave  his  views  to  the  press  in  interviews 
on  19  and  21  October:  The  Times,  20  October  1951,  and  Neue  Zurcher  Z^tung,  22  October  1951 
respectively.  See  also  a  speech  by  Dr.  Schumacher  at  Diisseldorf  on  3  November  1951:  Neue 
Zeitung,  5  November  1951. 

3  During  the  last  months  before  his  death  on  20  August  1952  Dr.  Schumacher  was  bedridden. 
His  sufferings  before  and  during  the  war  were  never  wholly  relieved  and  in  1 947  he  had  to  have 
a  leg  amputated.  His  energies  in  the  service  of  his  country  after  the  war  were  an  act  of  will  which 
evoked  the  amazement  and  respect  of  those  who  knew  him.  But  it  also  made  him  a  difficult  man. 
An  abortive  correspondence  during  November  1950  between  Dr.  Adenauer  and  Dr.  Schumacher 
was  renewed  in  February  1951  by  Dr.  Adenauer,  and  the  two  men  met  on  20  February.  Hopes 
of  an  agreement  on  foreign  and  defence  policy  were,  however,  not  fulfilled. 
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Although  western  Germany  was  rapidly  recovering  the  material  bases 
of  power  and  the  outward  forms  of  sovereignty,  the  western  allies  still 
retained  abnormal  influence  and  rights,  with  which  they  could,  especially 
if  acting  in  agreement,  direct  the  course  of  the  Federal  Republic.  These 
rights  were  defined  in  the  Occupation  Statute,  which  came  into  force  in 
September  1949  and  provided — among  other  things — that  its  terms  should 
be  reviewed  by  the  occupiers  after  twelve  months  and  in  any  event  within 
eighteen  months.  After  a  meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  London  in 
May  1950  a  study  group  was  formed  to  consider  revision  of  the  Occupation 
Statute,  and  the  group’s  report  was  considered  by  the  Foreign  Ministers 
when  they  met  in  New  York  in  September  of  that  year.  Meanwhile 
war  had  broken  out  in  Korea  and  the  U.S.A.  became  insistent  upon  the 
rearming  of  western  Germany  as  the  only  way  to  provide  enough  divisions 
to  defend  western  Europe  against  communist  aggression.  At  New  York 
Mr.  Acheson  secured  the  reluctant  consent  of  Mr.  Bevin  and  M.  Schuman 
to  this  course,1  and  the  three  Ministers  also  agreed  to  relinquish  certain  of 
the  rights  reserved  by  the  Occupation  Statute.  The  French  government, 
however,  was  particularly  alarmed  by  the  prospect  of  the  regeneration  of 
a  German  army,  and  on  24  October  1950  the  French  Prime  Minister, 
M.  Pleven,  propounded  his  alternative  plan  for  the  creation  of  a  Euro¬ 
pean  army  in  which  Germans  would  serve.2  At  Brussels  in  December  1950 
the  three  Foreign  Ministers  agreed  in  principle  that  western  Germany 
should  make  a  contribution  to  the  defence  of  western  Europe  and  that  the 
Occupation  Statute  should,  after  the  revision  then  in  process  of  elabora¬ 
tion,  be  replaced  by  a  contractual  agreement  and  a  security  pact.  They 
accepted  on  22  December  195°  a  request  from  Dr.  Adenauer  to  begin  dis¬ 
cussions  about  the  terms  of  such  a  contract,  while  Bonn  agreed  that  a  military 
committee  should  examine  the  ‘scale  and  manner’  ofGermany’s  contribution 
to  European  defence.  At  the  same  time  M.  Pleven’s  plan  for  a  European 
army  was  to  be  discussed  at  a  conference  of  interested  Powers  in  Paris. 

Besides  these  projected  western  discussions  there  were  also  proposals 

for  a  four- Power  conference  on  Germany  and  proposals  for  the  unification 

of  Germany.  The  Russian  reaction  to  the  re-evocation  of  German  military 

power  took  a  threefold  form.  Mr.  Molotov  and  representatives  of  the 

Russian  satellites  in  Europe  conferred  in  Prague  on  20—21  October  1950 

and  issued  a  statement  condemning  western  moves  to  rearm  Germany  and 

suggesting  a  four-Power  conference  to  discuss  German  demilitarization. 

This  demarche  was  followed  on  3  November  1950  by  formal  Russian  notes 

to  the  same  effect,  addressed  to  the  three  western  Powers.  Thirdly,  Herr 

Grotewohl  sent  to  Dr.  Adenauer  on  30  November  1950  a  letter  containing 

proposals  for  reuniting  the  separate  parts  of  Germany. 

« 

1  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  16 1. 

2  Ibid.  p.  163;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  339;  see  also  below,  p.  105. 
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Thus  there  were  at  the  beginning  of  1951  a  series  of  discussions  on 
German  affairs  in  train  or  about  to  begin.  The  four  occupying  Powers 
were  exchanging  notes  on  the  subject  of  a  conference,  at  which  Germany 
would  be  the  principal  topic.1  The  governments  and  legislative  assemblies 
m  western  and  eastern  Germany  were  making  proposals  for  the  unification 
o  Germany.2  The  rearmament  of  western  Germany  was  to  be  discussed 
m  two  separate  sets  of  conversations,  the  one  on  the  Petersberg  between 
the  High  Commission  and  the  Federal  Republic,  and  the  other  in  Paris 
between  representatives  of  five  western  European  states  (of  which  the 
Federal  Republic  was  one)  with  the  concurrence  of  others.3  And  the 
revision  of  the  Occupation  Statute  was  being  prepared  in  return  for  certain 
engagements  by  the  Federal  Republic  and  in  the  expectation  that  it  would 
soon  be  entirely  replaced  by  a  contractual  agreement  and  a  security  pact. 

The  revision  of  the  Occupation  Statute  was  effected  on  6  March  1951, 
when  a  number  of  documents  were  exchanged  and  published.4 5  These 
consisted  of  a  communique  issued  by  the  High  Commission,  an  exchange 
of  letters  between  the  High  Commission  and  the  Federal  government  on 
the  subject  of  German  external  debts,  a  further  exchange  of  letters  on  the 
equitable  apportionment  of  raw  materials,  an  instrument  of  revision  of 
the  Occupation  Statute  executed  by  the  High  Commissioners,  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  the  High  Commissioners  on  further  revision  of  the  Occupa¬ 
tion  Statute,  and  a  declaration  by  the  High  Commission  extending  the 
competence  of  the  Federal  government  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations. 

The  occupiers  wished,  as  a  condition  of  revising  the  Occupation 
Statute,  to  secure  from  the  Federal  Republic  an  explicit  assumption  of 
responsibility  for  the  pre-war  external  debts  of  the  German  Reich  and 
for  the  post-war  debts  in  respect  of  economic  assistance  given  by  the  three 
governments  to  western  Germany.  A  form  of  acknowledgement  was  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  High  Commission  to  the  Federal  government  on  23  October 
I950,s  but  German  acceptance6  was  not  secured  without  many  months  of 
discussion. 

The  occupiers  also  wished  to  secure  from  the  Federal  Republic  an 
assurance  of  co-operation  in  the  equitable  apportionment  of  materials, 
products  and  services  which  were,  or  might  become,  scarce.  A  request 
to  this  effect  accompanied  the  High  Commission’s  letter  of  23  October 

1950  on  debts,7  and  on  6  March  1951  Dr.  Adenauer  gave  the  required 
assurance  in  general  terms  and  also  agreed  in  particular  not  to  put  export 

1  See  below,  pp.  130  seqq.  2  See  below,  pp.  144  seqq.  3  See  below,  pp.  105  seqq. 

4  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Revision' of  the  Occupation  Controls  in  Germany,  Bonn,  6th  March, 

1951  (Cmd.  8252)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1951);  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  19  March  1951, 

pp.  443-9;  Documentation  Frangaise,  no.  1456,  29  March  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951, 
p.  106. 

5  Cmd.  8252,  p.  7;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  107. 

6  Ibid.  pp.  8  and  11  respectively.  7  Ibid.  pp.  10  and  1 14  respectively. 
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restrictions  in  the  way  of  western  orders  in  the  Federal  Republic  for  such 
materials,  products  or  services;  to  take  measures  to  prevent  internal  con¬ 
sumption  from  unduly  hampering  exports  and  to  support  the  relevant 
industries;  and  to  take  steps,  when  necessary,  to  ensure,  at  reasonable  and 
non-discriminatory  prices,  supplies  for  defence  in  equitable  proportion 
with  domestic  German  needs.1 

These  two  exchanges  of  letters  cleared  the  way  for  the  revision  of  the 
Occupation  Statute,  which  was  duly  promulgated  and  which  reduced  or 
abolished  the  rights  of  the  High  Commission  over  German  central  and 
provincial  legislation,  German  foreign  trade  and  exchange,  and  other 
matters.2  At  the  same  time  the  High  Commissioners  announced  a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  further  revisions3  and  empowered  the  Federal  government 
to  establish  a  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  to  conduct  relations  with 
foreign  countries.4  ‘Official  agents’  might  be  appointed  to  Washington, 
London  and  Paris,  diplomatic  or  consular  missions  in  all  countries  where 
consular  offices  already  existed,  and  further  missions  in  such  other  coun¬ 
tries  as  the  High  Commission  approved.5 

These  concessions  were  but  tepidly  received  in  Bonn  by  Germans  who 
were  no  longer  in  a  mood  to  hail  anything  except  the  total  abolition  of  the 
Statute,  which  was  in  any  case  plainly  doomed.  Discussions,  in  which 
the  Federal  government  was  now  included,  for  further  changes  began  two 
months  later  (on  io  May)  and  continued  until  3  August,  when  the  High 
Commissioners  reported  to  their  governments.  Meanwhile  these  govern¬ 
ments  had  taken  action  to  put  an  end  to  the  state  of  war  between  their 
countries  and  Germany,6  in  which  act  they  had  been  anticipated  by  others.7 

1  Cmd.  8252,  p.  7;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  Ibid.  pp.  11  and  115  respectively. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  12  and  116  respectively. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  13  and  117  respectively.  4  Ibid.  pp.  14-15  and  118  respectively. 

5  There  were  at  this  time  21  diplomatic  missions  in  Bonn  and  go  consuls  from  32  states  in 

the  Federal  Republic:  The  Times,  7  March  1951. 

6  The  High  Commission  informed  the  Chancellor  on  15  February  1951  that  the  time  to  end  the 
state  of  war  was  approaching  ( Manchester  Guardian :  16  February  1951),  but  there  was  some  delay 
owing  to  the  necessity  for  German  Federal  legislation  to  delete  certain  special  provisions  from 
some  German  laws.  The  Bundestag  took  the  requisite  action  during  May  and  June  1951. 

The  state  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  ended  at  4  p.m.  on  9  July  1951 :  see 
statements  by  Mr.  Herbert  Morrison  and  Mr.  Churchill  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  that  day: 
H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  490,  coll.  39-40;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  129;  for  text  of  the 
British  note  to  Bonn  see  London  Gazette,  no.  39279;  Neue  Zeitung,  1 1  July  1951.  The  position  and 
responsibilities  of  the  occupying  Powers  were  unaffected. 

The  French  Cabinet  approved  on  9  July  1951  a  decree  ending  the  state  of  war  ( Journal  Official, 
Lois  et  Ddcrets,  13  July  1951,  Decret  no.  51-883,  pp.  7502-3).  President  Truman  sent  a  message 
to  Congress  on  9  July  (New  York  Times,  10  July  1951 ;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  16  July  1951, 
pp.  90-92;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  129).  The  House  and  the  Senate  approved  the 
ending  of  the  state  of  war  on  27  July  and  18  October  respectively.  The  President  signed  the 
necessary  Act  on  1 9  October  and  issued  a  proclamation  on  24  October  (Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  12  November  1951,  p.  769).  Israel  protested  against  this  action:  Manchester  Guardian, 
10  July  1951. 

7  India  was  the  first  to  act — on  1  January  1951  ( Statesman ,  1  January  1951),  followed  on 
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This  pacification  was  attended  by  a  series  of  visits  by  Foreign  Ministers 
to  foreign  capitals.  Mr.  Acheson  and  M.  Schuman  indeed  had  not  waited 
for  these  formalities.  Mr.  Acheson  went  to  Bonn  in  November  1949,  and 
M.  Schuman  journeyed  to  Bonn  and  Berlin  in  January  1950  in  further¬ 
ance  of  his  Franco-German  policy.  Owing  partly  to  his  ability  to  speak 
with  German  statesmen  and  journalists  in  their  own  tongue  M.  Schuman’s 
visit,  despite  alarums  about  the  Saar,1  had  been  a  success;  even  Dr. 
Schumacher,  with  whom  he  had  an  interview,  described  him  as  ein  nobler 
Alann.  Mr.  Bevin  twice  planned  to  visit  Germany  but  did  not  do  so;  his 
successor,  Mr.  Herbert  Morrison,  arrived  in  Bonn  on  an  official  visit  on 
19  May  1951,  and  invited  Dr.  Adenauer  to  go  to  London  later  in  the  year. 
Before  visiting  Paris  and  London  Dr.  Adenauer  went  to  Rome2  and  to  the 
Vatican.  He  was  the  first  head  of  a  government  to  visit  Italy  officially 
since  the  war.3  He  was  at  pains  to  discount  talk  of  a  Franco-Italo-German 
entente  which  would  exclude  Great  Britain,  though  Count  Sforza  referred 
to  such  an  association.4  Dr.  Adenauer  was  to  have  visited  London  in 
October,  but  the  incidence  of  a  general  election  caused  a  postponement 
until  3  December.  During  his  visit,  which  stirred  recollections  of  Strese- 
mann’s  visit  to  London  in  1925  to  sign  the  Locarno  Treaty,  the  German 
Chancellor  was  received  by  the  King.  Dr.  Adenauer  also  visited  Paris  in 
November,  where  he  sat  in  conference  for  the  first  time  with  the  three 
western  Foreign  Ministers.  Rumours  of  a  visit  to  Washington  in  October5 
were  not  substantiated. 

By  the  middle  of  1951  the  discussions  in  Bonn  on  a  contractual  agree¬ 
ment  and  the  separate  discussions  in  Bonn  and  Paris  on  military  matters 
had  reached  a  point  where  it  seemed  desirable  to  secure  a  general  review 
and  further  directions  by  the  three  western  Foreign  Ministers.  The 
U.S.A.,  anxious  to  accelerate  the  conclusion  of  a  contractual  agreement 
and  of  a  defence  treaty  with  the  Federal  Republic,  as  well  as  to  discuss 
other  matters  of  common  concern,  made  suggestions  in  July  for  a  meeting, 
and  immediately  after  the  signing  at  San  Francisco  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Japan6  (which  provided  one  more  argument  in  favour  of  resuming 
normal  relations  with  Germany)  Mr.  Morrison  and  M.  Schuman  went 
to  Washington,  arriving  there  on  9  September.7  On  14  September  the 

5  January  by  Pakistan  ( Pakistan  News,  20  January  1951).  By  10  July  Dr.  Adenauer  was  able  to 
tell  the  Bundestag  that  eighteen  states  had  ended  or  were  in  process  of  ending  the  state  of  war, 
and  a  month  later  the  Neue  Zeitung  recorded  on  28  August  a  total  of  17  officially  completed  acts 
and  30  more  in  train  out  of  a  possible  total  of  67.  1  See  below,  pp.  1 1 1  seqq. 

1  From  the  Italian  point  of  view  this  visit  would  supplement  the  talks  in  February  between  the 
Italian  and  French  Prime  Ministers  at  Santa  Margherita  and  those  in  March  between  the 
Italian  and  British  Foreign  Ministers  in  London:  see  above,  pp.  58  and  41. 

3  For  earlier  British  and  French  visits  at  a  slightly  lower  level  see  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  117. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  15  June  1951,  and  New  York  Times,  17  June  1951. 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  16  August  1951.  6  See  below,  p.  414. 

7  Mr.  Acheson  had  talks  with  Mr.  Morrison  on  10  September  and  with  M.  Schuman  on 
11  September.  The  three  Ministers  conferred  together  on  12  and  13  September. 
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Ministers  issued  a  communique  and  a  declaration  on  Germany.1  The 
declaration  restated  the  western  aim  of  including  a  democratic  Germany 
on  a  basis  of  equality  in  a  European  community,  which  would  be  part  of 
the  Atlantic  Community;  recognized  the  French  initiative  in  propounding 
the  Schuman  and  Pleven  Plans  and  welcomed  both;  recognized  that 
German  participation  in  western  defence  entailed  the  establishment  of  a 
new  relationship  with  the  western  Powers  and  the  abrogation  of  the 
Occupation  Statute;  and  proclaimed  the  British  wish  to  establish  the 
closest  possible  relations  with  a  European  Defence  Community  at  all 
stages  of  its  development.  The  communique  stated  that  the  talks  had  taken 
place  primarily  because  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  three  governments  in 
Germany  and  Austria,  but  had  also  afforded  an  opportunity  for  exchanges 
of  views  on  other  topics.2  The  Ministers  had  agreed  to  instruct  their 
High  Commissioners  in  Germany  to  negotiate  with  the  Federal  Republic 
an  agreement  which  would  completely  alter  the  existing  relationship. 
Negotiations,  already  begun  and  based  upon  the  Ministers’  decisions  at 
Brussels  in  December  1950,  would  proceed  with  the  object  of  producing  an 
agreement  of  a  contractual  nature  between  the  four  governments,  to  be 
brought  into  force  simultaneously  with  a  further  agreement  providing  for 
German  participation  in  the  proposed  European  Defence  Community. 
The  Ministers  had  agreed  that  the  Federal  Republic  should  be  associated 
with  the  other  partners  on  a  basis  of  equality  and  that  therefore  the 
Occupation  Statute,  which  authorized  foreign  interference  in  German 
affairs,  must  be  replaced.  Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  division  of  Germany 
and  of  security  problems,  the  western  Powers  must  retain  the  right  to 
station  forces  in  Germany  and  to  provide  for  their  security. 

In  France  these  decisions  provoked  some  opposition.  It  was  objected 
that  agreement  had  only  been  reached  by  forcing  France  to  concede  the 
immediate  rearming  of  Germany,  but  the  Quai  d’Orsay  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  on  15  September  to  the  effect  that  the  recruiting  of  Germans  could 
not  begin  until  an  agreement  for  a  European  Army  had  been  signed, 
although  recruiting  might  begin  before  the  provisions  of  such  an  agree¬ 
ment  came  into  operation.3  German  rearmament  was  attacked  by 
gaullists  as  well  as  by  communists.4  In  Germany  Dr.  Adenauer  expressed 

1  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Statements  issued  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States  and  France  in  Washington  on  14  September,  iggi,  on  the  subject  of  Germany  (Cmd.  8626) 
(London,  H.M.S.O.,  1952);  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  24  September  1951,  pp.  485-6;  The 
Times,  15  September  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  133. 

2  Besides  German  affairs  the  Ministers  discussed  the  Austrian  treaty,  revision  of  the  Italian 
treaty,  the  admission  of  Turkey  and  Greece  to  NATO,  defence  of  the  Middle  East,  the  Persian 
oil  dispute,  Indo-China  and  Korea :  see  New  York  Herald  Tribune ,  1 1  and  1 2  September  1951; 
Le  Monde  and  Manchester  Guardian,  12  September  1951. 

3  Le  Monde,  15  September  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  219;  and  see  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  14  September  1951. 

4  Le  Monde,  16-17  September  1951. 
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satisfaction  with  the  results  and  forecast  that  a  majority  of  the  people  in 
the  Federal  Republic  and  of  the  Bundestag  would  approve  western 
German  participation  in  a  European  Defence  Community.1  The 
Cabinet  approved  on  1 1  September  proposals  by  the  Chancellor  to  enter 
into  direct  discussions  with  the  occupiers.2  The  opposition,  however,  was 
less  happy,3  and  the  Washington  conference  was  also  a  signal  to  Herr 
Grotewohl  to  renew  the  overtures  for  German  unity  which  had  been 
begun  after  the  similar  conference  at  New  York  a  year  earlier.4 

Dr.  Adenauer’s  conversations  with  the  High  Commissioners  began  on 
24  September  and  continued  during  the  rest  of  the  year.5  After  the  third 
meeting  on  3  October  experts  were  directed  to  begin  the  work  of  drafting, 
but  the  principals  were  not  yet  ad  idem.  The  occupiers  wished  to  retain  a 
legal  basis  for  their  occupation  of  Germany  until  the  signing  of  a  peace 
treaty  and  a  special  extra-territorial  status  for  their  forces.  Dr.  Adenauer, 
on  the  other  hand,  expected  to  sign  a  defence  agreement  between  equals 
and  thereafter  to  have  foreign  troops  in  the  Federal  Republic  on  the  same 
terms  as,  for  instance,  American  troops  in  Great  Britain.  Further,  the 
allies  were  not  yet  ready  to  relinquish  their  control  over  German  industry 
and  wished/?ro  tanto  to  circumscribe  German  sovereignty,  but  Dr.  Adenauer 
felt  bound,  if  only  for  internal  political  reasons,  to  refuse  any  such  arrange¬ 
ment.  To  the  Chancellor’s  inquiries  about  limits  on  the  production  of 
steel  and  the  export  of  coal  the  High  Commissioners  replied  that  all  such 
restrictions  would  disappear  upon  the  inception  of  the  Schuman  Plan. 

On  1  g  November  Mr.  Eden  gave  the  House  of  Commons  an  optimistic 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  discussions  in  Bonn.6  On  the  next  day  Dr. 
Adenauer  arrived  in  Paris,  where  he  saw  M.  Schuman  and  M.  Jean 
Monnet,  and  a  day  later  Mr.  Acheson  and  Mr.  Eden  also  went  to  Paris, 
where  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  was  then  in  session. 

1  Interview  on  16  September:  Neue  fitting,  17  September  1951. 

2  Dr.  Adenauer  could  by  no  means  take  his  Cabinet’s  consent  for  granted.  His  summer 
holiday  in  Switzerland  in  August  had  been  disturbed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  proclaimed 
decision  to  resign  from  the  Ruhr  Authority.  Differences  between  the  C.D.U.  and  the  F.D.P. 
included  differences  over  occupation  costs,  the  settlement  of  German  debts,  deliveries  of  scrap 
to  Great  Britain,  and  the  allocation  of  coal:  see  The  Times,  18  September  1951.  Dr.  Adenauer 
had  an  interview  with  Dr.  Blucher  on  20  August,  the  day  after  the  former’s  return  from  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  the  differences  were  patched  up.  On  29  August,  however,  Herr  Euler,  a  leading 
member  of  the  F.D.P.  told  the  Chancellor  that  the  F.D.P.  would  vote  for  the  Schuman  Plan 
only  if  the  western  allies  first  put  an  end  to  restrictions  on  German  production  and  declared  that 
the  agreements  made  at  Potsdam  and  London  on  this  subject  were  no  longer  in  operation. 

3  See  in  particular  a  speech  by  Dr.  Schumacher  at  Essen  on  16  September  and  his  press 
conference  at  Bonn  on  20  September:  Neue  £ eitung ,  17  and  21  September  195U 

4  See  below,  p.  144. 

5  Meetings  took  place  on  24  September,  1,  3,  10,  17  and  25  October,  and  2,  8  and  14  Novem¬ 
ber,  at  which  point  they  were  interrupted  while  Dr.  Adenauer  was  in  Paris.  They  were  resumed 
on  26  November  and  continued  again  subject  to  a  second  interruption  for  Dr.  Adenauer’s  visit 
to  London. 

6  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  494,  coll.  41-43;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  138. 
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On  22  November  the  three  Foreign  Ministers  and  the  Chancellor  met 
together  for  the  first  time  and  approved  a  draft  of  a  general  agreement 
setting  out  the  main  principles  of  the  future  relationship  between  their 
countries.1  This  agreement  would,  they  said,  be  a  decisive  step  towards 
the  integration  of  the  Federal  Republic  in  a  European  community  which 
was  itself  a  part  of  the  Atlantic  community.  The  Occupation  Statute 
was  to  be  revoked  and  the  former  occupiers  would  retain  only  such  special 
rights  as  Germany’s  international  situation  necessitated  and  such  as  served 
the  common  interests  of  the  four  states.  Allied  forces  would,  they  con¬ 
tinued,  be  in  Germany  to  defend  the  free  world,  which  included  the 
Federal  Republic  and  Berlin.  They  agreed  that  the  essential  aim  of  their 
policy  was  a  peace  settlement  for  the  whole  of  Germany,  freely  negotiated, 
and  that  a  final  definition  of  Germany’s  boundaries  must  await  that 
settlement. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  therefore,  the  General  Agreement,  regulating 
the  status  of  the  Federal  Republic  and  defining  its  relation  with  its  former 
principal  western  enemies,  was  settled  in  outline,  but  a  number  of  ancil¬ 
lary  conventions  remained  to  be  drafted  and  it  was  not  until  May  1952 
that  the  Foreign  Ministers  met  again  to  sign  the  series  of  documents 
which  formally  marked  the  transfer  of  western  Germany  from  the  category 
of  an  enemy  to  that  of  an  ally  of  the  western  Powers,  and  at  the  same  time 
acknowledged  that  the  Federal  Republic  had  become  one  of  the  leading 
states  of  Europe. 

(ii)  Great  Britain 

In  the  years  after  the  second  World  War  Great  Britain  was  by  any 
reckoning  a  more  considerable  Power  than  any  other  purely  European 
state.  Yet  it  hardly  played  a  commensurate  part  in  European  affairs.  For 
this  result,  disappointing  to  many  in  western  Europe,  three  principal 
explanations  may  be  advanced :  first,  that  Great  Britain  was  preoccupied 
with  its  own  economic  problems  and  was  striving  to  recover  that  place 
in  the  world  which,  as  a  trading  nation,  it  had  mortgaged  during  the 
war;  secondly,  that  in  a  dangerously  divided  world  it  set  greater  store  by 
its  transatlantic  connexions  than  by  its  European  ones;  and  thirdly,  that 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  century  imperial  experiments  and  successes 
had  attracted  many  of  the  best  British  brains  and  sentiments,  thus  giving 
to  British  insularity  and  the  Channel  gap  a  substance  which  they  had  not 
had  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Two  Labour  Cabinets  governed  Great  Britain  during  the  six  years 
1 945-5 1-  The  two  outstanding  persons  in  those  Cabinets,  Mr.  Ernest 
Bevin  and  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,2  concentrated  the  greater  part  of  their 

1  See  communique  issued  on  22  November  1951:  Department  of  State  Bulletin ,  3  December 
I95I>  PP-  891-2;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  139. 

2  Mr.  Bevin  resigned  the  office  of  Foreign  Secretary  in  March  1951.  He  had  been  in  poor 
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energies  on  the  major  immediate  problems  of  economic  recovery  and  the 
creation  of  a  durable  Anglo-American  alliance.  Economic  and  diplomatic 
problems  were  not  distinct  and  separate,  for  the  policies  and  actions  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary  were  conditioned  by  the  economic  strains  of  the  country; 
when  Mr.  Bevin  appealed  to  miners  to  produce  more  coal,  he  was  not 
speaking  to  them  in  his  capacity  as  an  elder  statesman  of  the  trade  union 
movement  but  as  Foreign  Secretary.  Unlike  some  of  his  predecessors 
Mr.  Bevin  was  not  free  to  devise  policies  in  the  sure  confidence  that  Great 
Britain  had  the  necessary  means  to  execute  them,  but  had  constantly  to 
bear  in  mind  Great  Britain’s  altered  capacities. 

Mr.  Attlee’s  first  administration  hoped  so  to  invigorate,  organize  and 
direct  the  British  economy  as  to  produce  out  of  it  both  a  swift  recovery 
of  economic  independence  and  also  a  higher  standard  of  living,  full 
employment  and  extended  social  services.  These  high  hopes  were  to  be 
achieved  by  a  few  years  of  self-denial  at  home,  a  great  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  exports,  and  government  control  over  finance  and  industry. 
The  Bank  of  England,  the  coal-mines  and  certain  public  utilities  were 
nationalized ;  about  one-fifth  of  the  gross  national  product  was  invested 
in  public  and  private  enterprises,  large  sums  being  devoted  to  scientific 
research;  rationing  and  price  control  were  retained;  imports  were  re¬ 
stricted  and  preference  was  given  to  materials  needed  in  export  industries ; 
production  and  exports  rose.  But  at  the  same  time  Great  Britain’s  depen¬ 
dence  on  the  U.S.A.  for  essential  supplies  of  food  and  raw  materials  became 
increasingly  apparent  and  proved  to  be  less  transitory  than  had  been 
expected,  while  large  sums  of  money,  not  available  at  home,  were  needed. 
In  December  1945  Great  Britain  borrowed  from  the  U.S.A.  $3,750 
million  upon  conditions  which  included  the  restoration  of  the  converti¬ 
bility  of  sterling  by  July  1947  and  the  elimination  of  discrimination  against 
the  U.S.A.  This  loan  was  intended  to  see  Great  Britain  through  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  transitional  period  of  re-establishment,  but  it  proved  too 
small  for  the  purpose  and  the  attempt  to  make  sterling  convertible  in  the 
summer  of  1947  produced  the  first  in  a  series  of  post-war  financial  crises.1 
There  followed  the  Marshall  Plan,  under  which  Great  Britain  received 
some  $2,500  million  in  grants  and  loans,  and  at  the  end  of  1950  Great 
Britain,  having  preserved  a  high  standard  of  living  and  provided  food, 
housing  and  employment  for  its  people  and  capital  for  its  own  industries 
and  for  development  in  the  Commonwealth,  dispensed  with  Marshall 
Aid.  But  this  improvement  was  both  preceded  and  followed  by  other 
crises— that  of  1 949  which  culminated  in  the  devaluation  of  the  pound,2 

health  during  the  latter  part  of  his  tenure  of  office  and  died  in  April  1951.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps 
succeeded  Dr.  Hugh  Dalton  at  the  Treasury  in  November  1947  and  resigned  in  October  1950. 
He,  too,  was  by  this  time  a  sick  man  and  died  in  April  1952. 

1  See  Survey  for  1 947-8,  p.  78- 

2  See  Survey  for  1 949-5°>  PP  99_1 1 1  • 
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and  another  in  1951  whose  principal  causes  were  rearmament,  the  rise 
in  prices  during  1950,  and  the  reappearance  of  Germany  and  Japan  in 
world  markets.1  In  1950  the  deficit  of  Great  Britain  in  its  trade  with  the 
dollar  area  was  much  reduced2  and  the  sterling  area  achieved  a  surplus, 
ending  the  year  with  reserves  of  $3,300  million  in  place  of  $1,688  million 
a  year  earlier.  But  a  year  later  they  had  fallen  to  $2,335  million.3 

Rearmament  was  a  heavy  extra  burden  on  an  economy  which  was 
already  strained,  if  not  overstrained.  The  first  check  to  disarmament  had 
been  imposed  in  1948  by  the  Berlin  crisis,  when  steps  had  been  taken  to 
increase  production  of  certain  things,  notably  jet  aircraft.  The  defence 
estimates  for  the  year  1949-50,  presented  in  February  1949,  envisaged  the 
expenditure  of  £760  million,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  nearly 
£70  million  and  a  sum  equal  to  22  per  cent,  of  the  budget  and  7-1  per  cent, 
of  the  national  income.  In  the  event  £741  million  was  spent  in  that  year. 
For  the  next  year,  1 950-1,  estimated  expenditure  was  £780  million,  and 
actual  expenditure  £98 1  million,  the  latter  figure  accounting  for  27  per 
cent,  of  the  budget  and  9  per  cent,  of  the  national  income.  After  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  Korea  the  government  resolved,  in  August  1950,  to 
spend  £3,400  million  on  defence  over  the  next  three  years,  a  further  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  over  the  current  rate  of  expenditure,  and  in  September 
the  period  of  conscription  was  raised  from  18  months  to  2  years.  Plans 
were  also  made  to  expand  the  armed  forces  to  800,000  by  1  April  1951  and 
to  900,000  by  1  April  1952;  the  labour  employed  in  defence  industries 
was  to  be  more  than  doubled.  In  February  1951  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  Hugh  Gaitskell,  said  that  the  whole  programme  would 
cost  £4,700  million  in  three  years,  14  per  cent,  of  the  national  income.4 
In  April  Mr.  Gaitskell  imposed  extra  taxation,  including  a  charge  for 
false  teeth  and  spectacles  obtained  through  the  National  Health  service. 
At  this  point  some  members  of  the  government,  who  protested  that  the 
burden  of  defence  was  becoming  so  great  as  to  defeat  its  ends,  resigned. 
The  needs  of  defence  had  clashed  with  the  determination  to  maintain  and 
expand  British  standards  and  services.5 

Repairing  the  country’s  strength  and  making  it  a  better  place  to  live  in 
were  absorbing  tasks  with,  at  first  sight,  no  obvious  foreign  implications. 
These  tasks  seemed  more  urgent  and  more  practical  than /air*  /’ Europe,  a 
pleasing  fantasy  but  somewhat  remote  in  place  and  time  and  therefore 
something  which  could  wait.  In  so  far  as  the  British  programme  for 
recovery  and  social  progress  had,  on  second  thoughts,  foreign  implications, 

1  See  below,  p.  418. 

2  From  £303  million  in  1949  to  £1 1 1  million  in  1950. 

3  See  below,  p.  94.  The  loss  during  the  second  half  of  1951  was  $638  million. 

4  15  February  1951,  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  484,  coll.  641-4. 

5  See  below,  p.  77. 
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these  pointed  to  the  U.S.A.  and  not  to  Europe,  for  American  help  was 
found  to  be  essential.  The  whole  sequence  of  events  in  the  economic  field 
between  the  acceptance  of  the  American  loan  in  1945  and  the  increase 
in  the  burden  of  rearmament  in  1951  turned  British  attention  towards 
the  U.S.A. 

Other  matters  pointed  in  the  same  direction.  Under  Mr.  Bevin’s 
guidance  Great  Britain  was  among  the  first  to  take  a  stand  with  the  U.S.A. 
against  the  U.S.S.R.,  notwithstanding  that  the  Labour  Party  had  cherished 
hopes  of  friendly  relations  with  the  Russians  and  was  at  least  distrustful  of 
American  ways.  Until  its  defeat  in  the  general  election  in  October  1951 
the  Labour  government  was  unequivocally  and  fundamentally  committed 
to  an  Anglo-American  alliance,  was  in  fact  the  principal  promoter  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,1  and  directed  the  affairs  of  a  country  which  was 
without  doubt  the  U.S.A.’s  most  effective  ally  in  the  world.  The  British 
government  believed  that  the  association  of  states  represented  in  NATO 
was  of  the  right  consistency  and  size  to  preserve  peace.  It  placed  much 
less  faith  in  other  organizations,  whether  larger  or  smaller;  it  was  less 
inclined  than  Americans  to  look  for  salvation  to  the  United  Nations  (at 
any  rate  for  the  time  being)  and  less  inclined  than  western  Europeans  to 
attach  importance  to  schemes  for  European  union  (also  for  the  time  being). 
When  Great  Britain  found  itself  forced  to  abandon  the  idea  of  ordering 
the  affairs  of  the  entire  world  by  a  harmonious  concert  of  major  Powers, 
it  turned  to  the  Anglo-American  alliance  as  a  mainstay  of  peace,  believing 
that  it  was  in  these  circumstances  illogical  to  rely  on  the  organization  of 
the  United  Nations  and  eccentric  to  waste  effort  on  the  creation  of  western 
European  organizations.  These  latter  seemed  to  some  mischievous,  in  that 
they  might  divert  attention  from  an  effective  Atlantic  alliance  while  this 
was  still  in  the  making;  to  others  they  appeared  merely  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance;  yet  others  thought  them,  later,  objectionable  because  bound 
to  be  dominated  by  Germany,  which  could  only  be  safely  enclosed  in  the 
larger  Atlantic  group. 

Mr.  Bevin  was  a  man  of  character,  independent  spirit  and  robust 
determination,  and  he  was  the  more  quickly  offended  and  disillusioned 
by  Russian  behaviour  than  were  men  of  more  devious  temperament  and 
more  complicated  motives.  Communist  propaganda,  incitement  to  strikes, 
Russian  actions  in  eastern  Europe  contrary  to  the  Yalta  declaration,  the 
repeated  Russian  use  of  the  veto  in  the  Security  Council,  the  long  drawn- 
out  failures  to  agree  over  Germany,  atomic  energy  and  other  matters — 
these  things  caused  Mr.  Bevin  to  abandon  his  earlier  assumptions  and 
hopes  with  regard  to  Russia  and  to  turn  to  the  U.S.A.  He  was  strong 
enough,  in  character  and  in  his  own  party,  to  make  changes  in  policy 
which  others  might  have  hesitated  to  advocate,  but  he  had  nevertheless 

1  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  pp.  126  seqq. 
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to  face  opposition  in  Parliament  from  the  government  benches1  and  to 
combat  the  neutralist  notion  of  Great  Britain  as  an  independent  and 
intermediate  third  force  between  warring  giants  of  equal  (or  almost 
equal)  malignity.2  In  Great  Britain,  as  elsewhere  in  Europe,  there  was 
criticism  of  the  U.S.A.  from  two  distinct,  if  often  overlapping,  groups. 
There  were  the  intellectual  and  professional  classes,  which  compared 
European  and  American  civilization  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  and 
there  were  the  politicians  and  political  scientists,  who  opposed  social 
democracy  to  capitalism,3  but  anti-American  feeling  abated  considerably 
between  1 947  and  1 950  largely  thanks  to  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  victories 
of  Mr.  Truman  and  the  Fair  Deal  in  the  elections  of  1948,  and  increasing 
Russian  intransigence.  Mr.  Bevin  had  the  greater  part  of  his  party  on  his 
side  when  he  told  an  annual  conference  at  Blackpool  on  9  June  1949  tha* 
he  had  been  forced  to  give  up  his  hopes  of  general  agreement  between  the 
great  Powers  and  had  turned  instead  to  co-operating  with  whoever  would;4 
and  in  1950  the  malcontents  of  previous  years  abandoned  in  Keeping  Left 
the  neutralist  attitude  of  their  earlier  pamphlet,  Keep  Left. 

If  recovery  and  an  Anglo-American  alliance  were  the  two  principal 
strands  in  the  foreign  policy  of  Mr.  Attlee’s  administrations,  there  was  a 
third  which  was  hardly  less  significant.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the 
imperial  connexions  of  Great  Britain  were  so  highly  prized  that,  if  the  need 
had  arisen,  even  the  Anglo-American  alliance  would  have  been  sacrificed 
to  them.  Certainly  continental  Europe  was,  metaphorically  speaking, 
farther  from  Great  Britain  than  were  the  Dominions  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  The  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century  witnessed,  at  its  beginning 
and  at  its  end,  two  notable  events  in  British  imperial  history;  the  pacifica¬ 
tion  of  South  Africa  and  the  granting  of  independence  to  the  Indian  parts 
of  the  Empire.  The  Liberal  government  of  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  and 
the  Labour  government  of  Mr.  Attlee  took  immense  pride  in  these  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  the  surge  of  goodwill  which  followed  them,  together  with  the 
problems  which  they  created,  drained  the  attention  of  public  opinion  and 
the  interests  of  public  men  away  from  European  affairs,  which  had  been 

1  e.g.  as  early  as  1946,  a  revolt  by  60  Labour  members:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  430,  coll. 

526-39. 

2  This  view  was  explained  in  the  pamphlet  Keep  Left,  issued  in  1 947  by  a  section  of  the  Labour 
Party.  See  also  an  article  by  Mr.  K.  Zilliacus  in  Fabian  Quarterly,  Spring  1948,  pp.  13  seqq.,  and 
Harold  J.  Laski:  The  Dilemma  of  Our  Time  (London,  George  Allen  and  Unwin,  1952),  passim,  for 
the  arguments  of  Mr.  Bevin’s  Labour  critics. 

3  The  U.S.A.  were  represented  after  the  war  as  a  stronghold  of  capitalism  and  laisser  faire  by 
those  who,  before  the  war,  had  hailed  the  welfare  and  economic  measures  of  the  New  Deal  as 
examples  to  be  copied  in  Great  Britain.  On  the  American  side  the  European  socialist  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  some  as  a  sort  of  lesser  spotted  communist,  who  was  supporting  his  innate  incompetence 
and  malicious  schemes  by  American  aid.  More  pertinently  Americans  criticized  the  introduction 
of  a  five  day  working  week. 

4  Report  of  the  Forty-Eighth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Labour  Party,  Blackpool,  1949  (London, 
Transport  House,  1949),  pp.  186-91. 
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more  or  less  consistently  the  traditional  focus  of  British  overseas  concern 
from  the  time  of  the  Plantagenets  to  that  of  the  great  statesmen  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Outsiders  who  imagined  that  the  Empire  was  dis¬ 
integrating  with  dignity  were  probably  as  mistaken  as  those  Englishmen 
of  the  Victorian  epoch  who  hoped  that  the  colonies  would  rapidly  become 
stable  enough  to  fall  away  without  falling  down.  To  the  British  of  the 
nineteen  forties  the  Commonwealth  was  essentially  something  which  had 
worked,  was  working  and  would  go  on  working.  How  it  worked  they 
neither  knew  nor  cared,  and  indeed  they  may  even  have  taken  a  certain 
perverse  pride  in  not  being  able  to  explain  these  things  to  others,  as 
though  the  invention  of  something  which  was  at  once  both  effective  and 
irrational  were  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  political  genius.1  But  the  others,  baffled 
and  incredulous,  were  often  tempted  to  conclude  that  British  reservations 
on  the  score  of  the  Commonwealth  were  but  a  convenient  way  of  sancti¬ 
fying  delay,  since  accusations  of  ‘dragging  its  feet’  were  met  by  Great 
Britain  with  polite  deprecation  but  little  explanation. 

The  Commonwealth  connexion  had  a  further  effect  on  British  policy. 
The  grant  of  independence  to  India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon  in  1947  did  not 
sever  the  links  between  the  new  states  and  the  British  Commonwealth. 
The  new  states  advanced  to  the  position  already  occupied  by  those  older 
Dominions  which  regarded  Great  Britain  as  a  Mother  Country.  This 
outcome  was  far  from  preordained  and  was  indeed  something  of  a  surprise 
in  the  case  of  India,  which  performed  the  remarkable  feat  of  becoming 
a  republic  within  a  Commonwealth,  whose  central  feature  and  bond  were 
the  British  Crown.  The  Indian  decision  was  widely  welcomed  in  Great 
Britain,  where  its  essence  was  gratifying  and  its  form  merely  titillating,  but 
one  result  of  that  decision  was  to  incline  the  British  Cabinet  (between 
some  of  whose  members  and  Pandit  Nehru  there  were  personal  links)  to 
pay  close  attention  to  Indian  susceptibilities,  in  order  not  to  subject 
the  new  and  strange  relationship  to  undue  strain.2  This  involved  British 
inclination  towards  the  Indian  outlook  in  world  affairs,  even  though 
that  outlook  was  widely  resented  in  the  U.S.A.  Pandit  Nehru  wished  to 
remain  outside  the  conflict  between  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  To  the 
British  it  seemed  that  Asian  countries  could  best  help  to  stem  communism 
by  concentrating  on  their  own  economic  and  social  problems,  but  to 
many  Americans  a  refusal  to  take  sides  was  unrealistic  and  tantamount  to 
treachery,  and  some  of  Pandit  Nehru’s  statements  appeared  unnecessarily 

1  And  so  it  was. 

2  Pandit  Nehru  on  his  side  also  paid  heed  to  British  and  Commonwealth  interests.  He 
refrained  for  a  time  from  pressing  Indian  complaints  about  the  treatment  of  Indians  in  South 
Africa.  He  adjured  Indians  in  Malaya  to  think  of  themselves  as  Malayans  first  and  Indians 
second,  and  he  supported  the  British  actions  in  Malaya  (see  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  439).  He  even 
refrained  from  expressing  as  strongly  as  might  have  been  expected  Indian  support  for  the 
Viet  Minh. 
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pro-Russian.  Tension  increased  after  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea  when 
Pandit  Nehru,  though  he  denounced  North  Korean  aggression,  sent  no 
substantial  help  to  the  forces  of  the  United  Nations,  attempted  to  mediate 
between  Washington  and  Moscow,  continued  to  press  the  right  of  the 
Chinese  People’s  Republic  to  representation  in  the  United  Nations,  and 
opposed  the  crossing  of  the  38th  parallel.1 

The  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Commonwealth  met  in  London  on  4  Janu¬ 
ary  1 95 1. 2  They  came  to  hear  from  Mr.  Attlee  a  report  on  his  recent 
visit  to  President  Truman;3  to  consider,  among  other  things,  the  Korean 
War,  their  attitudes  towards  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic,  a  Japanese 
Peace  Treaty,  and  defence  in  the  Far  East  and  Middle  East;  and  to  seek 
a  solution  of  the  quarrel  between  India  and  Pakistan  over  Kashmir.4  At 
the  end  of  the  conference  on  12  January  the  Prime  Ministers  issued  a 
final  communique  and  a  declaration.  The  communique  said  that  the 
main  purpose  of  the  conference  had  been  to  review  the  international 
situation  and  to  consider  what  further  positive  actions  their  governments 
might  take  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  security.  They  had  agreed,  the 
communique  continued,  on  the  urgency  of  a  satisfactory  settlement  in  the 
Far  East,  had  discussed  the  terms  of  a  Japanese  Peace  Treaty,  had  agreed 
on  the  importance  to  the  Commonwealth  of  the  stability  and  welfare  of 
the  Middle  East  and  its  maintenance  as  a  vital  artery  of  communications, 
and  had  reviewed  the  situation  in  Europe  and  the  economic  problems 
caused  by  the  shortages  of  raw  materials.5 

The  declaration  issued  at  the  same  time6  recorded  the  Prime  Ministers’ 
desire  for  speedy  settlements  with  Germany  and  Japan,  and  their  convic¬ 
tion  that  every  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  understand  those  who  appeared 
to  differ:  ‘the  greatest  antidote  to  war  is  hope;  its  greatest  promoter  is 
despair.’  They  announced  that  they  would  welcome  any  feasible  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  frank  exchange  of  views  with  Marshal  Stalin  or  Mr.  Mao; 

See  Survey  for  I949— 5°>  P-  510,  Relations  between  the  U.S.A.  and  India  improved  during 
1951  as  a  result  of  American  aid  to  avert  famine,  although  the  good  effects  of  this  aid  were 
reduced  by  the  conditions  attached  to  it.  India  appealed  at  the  end  of  1950  for  2  million  tons  of 
gram.  In  February  1951  President  Truman  recommended  to  Congress  that  1  million  tons  be 
sent  at  once  as  a  gift  and  the  rest  somehow  else.  After  three  months’  delay  Congress  approved 
the  sending  of  2  million  tons  as  a  loan  to  be  repaid  in  strategic  raw  materials :  India  Emergency 
Food  Aid  Act  of  1951,  Public  Law  48,  82nd  Congress,  1st  Session:  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 

2  July  1951,  pp.  38-39  (text). 

2  Dr.  Malan  was  unable  to  attend  and  was  represented  by  Dr.  T.  E.  Donges,  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  Previous  meetings  of  Prime  Ministers  had  taken  place  in  London  in  October  1948 
and  April  1949-  Finance  Ministers  had  met  in  London  in  July  1949  and  Foreign  Ministers  in 
Colombo  in  January  1950. 

3  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  39. 

Mr.  Liaquat  Ali  Khan  s  presence  at  the  conference  was  made  conditional  on  the  inclusion 
of  Kashmir  in  the  agenda.  He  was  not  present  when  the  conference  opened  but  arrived  in 
England  on  7  January. 

5  The  Times,  13  January  1951. 

6  Ibid.;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  98. 
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they  had  no  wish  to  interfere  in  Russian  or  Chinese  affairs;  they  were 
‘simply  determined  to  retain  the  mastery  of  our  own  affairs  without  fear 
of  aggression.’  They  paid  tribute  to  American  assistance  and  made  the 
usual  references  to  the  United  Nations.  They  averred  that  peace  and 
prosperity  would  never  be  assured  so  long  as  millions  of  people  lived  in 
poverty,  and  they  expressed  their  determination  to  promote  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  under-developed  areas.  Finally,  they  gave 
notice  that,  so  long  as  fears  of  aggression  persisted,  they  would  have  to 
strengthen  their  defences  with  all  speed  and  diligence. 

In  a  speech  on  26  January  1951  Mr.  Attlee  said:  ‘We  would  far  rather 
devote  our  resources  to  the  things  of  peace,  and  to  the  creation  of  a  better 
life  for  all  of  us.  But  peace  and  the  better  life  are  in  danger  today.’1  There¬ 
fore,  the  argument  ran,  rearmament  must  have  priority.  The  challenge 
to  this  argument  came  not  from  any  denial  of  the  need  to  rearm  but  from 
the  fear  that  rearmament  might  be  pursued  at  such  a  pace  and  on  such 
scale  as  to  damage  the  standard  of  living  and  so  promote  communism. 
The  question  how  far  rearmament  could  go  at  a  given  cost  without  doing 
more  harm  than  good  was,  as  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  showed,2 
a  political  and  not  a  mathematical  one,  and  it  became  in  addition  a 
prominent  one  when  three  members  of  the  government  resigned  in  April. 
Chief  among  them  was  Mr.  Aneurin  Bevan,  Minister  of  Health  from  1945 
to  1951  and  Minister  of  Labour  from  January  1951  until  his  resignation.3 
The  immediate  and  ostensible  cause  of  these  resignations  was  the  proposal 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Hugh  Gaitskell,  to  introduce 
a  charge  for  spectacles  and  false  teeth  obtained  through  the  National  Health 
service,  but  the  rearmament  programme  and  its  impact  on  the  poorer 
classes  provided  the  principal  passages  in  subsequent  speeches  and  writings 
by  the  recalcitrants.4  Mr.  Bevan  also  attacked  the  U.S.A.  for  lack  of 
political  wisdom  and  sagacious  leadership,  for  its  German,  Chinese  and 
Spanish  policies,  and  generally  for  precipitancy  and  foolhardiness.5  Mr. 
Bevan  and  his  friends  succeeded  in  drawing  attention  to  themselves  and 
their  views  by  their  successes  in  elections  to  the  National  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Labour  Party  in  October,  but  they  made  little  impres- 


1  The  Times,  27  January  1951.  See  also  a  speech  by  Mr.  Attlee  in  the  House  of  Commons 

on  12  February  1951:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  484,  coll.  58-71;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951, 


P'z  See  the  debate  on  defence  on  14  and  15  February  1951 :  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  484,  coll. 

4°?  xhe  other^wereMr.  Harold  Wilson,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Mr.  John  Free¬ 
man,  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Supply. 

4  See  for  instance  the  pamphlets  One  Way  Only  and  Going  Our  Way  issued  in  July  and  Septem¬ 
ber  iqri  (London,  Tribune)  by  the  group  which  was  now  dubbed  Bevanite.  For  Mr.  Bevan’s 
personal  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  23  April  see  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  487,  coll. 

34-43;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  195L  P-  I2®- 

5  Speech  at  Huyton  on  21  July  1951 :  Manchester  Guardian,  23  July  1951. 
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sion  on  the  phalanxes  of  the  trade  unions  and  mustered  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  Labour  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons.1 

On  19  September  Mr.  Attlee  announced  that  he  intended  to  ask  the 
King  to  dissolve  Parliament.2  Elections  were  held  on  25  October  and 
resulted  in  a  narrow  victory  for  the  Conservative  Party.3  Mr.  Churchill 
returned  to  No.  10  Downing  Street  and  Mr.  Eden  to  the  Foreign  Office. 
There  were  no  major  changes  in  policy.4  In  a  speech  at  the  Guildhall  on 
9  November  Mr.  Churchill  drew  a  picture  of  a  world  divided  into  two.5 
On  the  one  side  were  the  U.S.S.R.,  its  satellites,  agents  and  devotees;  on 
the  other  the  western  democracies  with  their  superior  but  undeveloped 
resources,  gathered  round  the  U.S.A.,  whose  mastery  of  the  atom  bomb 
had  prevented  their  defeat  in  the  years  of  comparative  weakness.6  There 
was  no  doubt,  said  the  Prime  Minister,  to  which  side  Great  Britain 
belonged.  He  expressed  gratitude  for  American  actions,  which,  if  taken 
against  the  Third  Reich,  would  have  prevented  the  second  World  War, 
and  he  said  that  Great  Britain  was  anxious  to  play  its  part.  The  Labour 
government  had  taken  risks  in  allowing  a  principal  American  atomic  base 
to  be  established  on  British  soil,  and  Great  Britain  had  the  right  to  be 
heard  in  affairs  of  mutual  concern  to  the  allies.  In  order  to  regain  its 
position  in  the  world  Great  Britain  must  recover  its  economic  indepen¬ 
dence,  impaired  by  war  and  continuous  electioneering.7 

Three  days  later,  on  12  November,  Mr.  Eden  addressed  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in  Paris.8  He  contrasted  the  present 
situation  with  that  of  1945?  when  he  last  addressed  the  Assembly,  and 
noted  changes  for  the  worse.  He  made  two  general  points:  first,  he  de¬ 
fended  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  from  the  charge  of  aggressiveness  and 


Mr.  Bevan  s  following  was  heterogenous.  It  included  pacifists,  non-conformists,  and 
defeatists  who  thought  that  Sweden  was  now  the  best  model  for  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Bevan  was 
not,  as  some  foreigners  imagined,  in  the  least  tender  towards  communists.  He  was  anti-American 
in  the  way  in  which  doctrinaire  anti-capitalists  were  anti-American,  and  he  was  presumably 
also  incensed  by  ill-informed  foreign  criticism  of  the  National  Health  service,  for  which  he  had 
worked  so  passionately. 

This  preliminary  announcement,  which  was  made  over  the  wireless,  was  an  innovation. 

3  The  results  were:  Conservatives  and  satellites  321,  Labour  295,  Liberals  6,  Irish  Nationalists 
2  and  Irish  Labour  1.  No  independent  candidate  was  successful.  The  Labour  Party  polled  more 
votes  than  the  Conservative  Party. 

4  During  the  election  campaigns  of  1950  and  1951  Mr.  Churchill  had  spoken  in  favour  of  a 
meeting  between  President  Truman,  Marshal  Stalin  and  himself,  but  after  his  victory  in  1051 
no  more  was  heard  of  this  proposal. 

5  The  Times,  10  November  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  136. 

6  Gf.  Mr.  Churchill’s  references  between  the  World  Wars  to  the  French  army  as  the  guarantor 
of  British  security. 

7  Mr.  Attlee’s  second  administration,  based  on  a  Parliament  elected  in  February  1950  in 
which  Labour  had  a  majority  over  the  Conservatives  of  only  17  seats  and  an  over-all  majority 

of  only  6,  always  appeared  likely  to  be  short-lived.  Hence  an  atmosphere  of  electioneering 
throughout  1951.  & 

8  General  Assembly,  Sixth  Session,  33gth  Plenary  Meeting,  pp.  55-57.  See  also  below,  p.  176. 
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repeated  the  argument  from  experience  that  inequality  in  strength  was 
a  source  of  danger  to  peace  and  security;  and  secondly  he  affirmed  the 
need  to  respect  the  sanctity  of  treaties.  Proceeding  from  these  generalities 
to  particular  issues  he  supported  the  latest  proposals  for  disarmament 
made  by  the  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  said  that  the  three 
Powers  intended  to  persevere  with,  while  not  however  insisting  upon,  their 
plan.  In  Korea,  said  Mr.  Eden,  the  United  Nations  were  waiting  to  make 
another  great  effort  for  unification  and  pacification,  to  be  followed  by 
reconstruction.  He  asked  for  acceptance  of  Dr.  Adenauer’s  request  for 
an  investigation  of  conditions  in  Germany  to  determine  whether  free 
elections  could  be  held;1  for  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  Austria;  and 
for  the  admission  to  the  United  Nations  of  excluded  candidates,  of  which 
he  mentioned  specifically  Italy  and  Ceylon. 

In  the  more  restricted  sphere  of  western  European  affairs  the  new 
government  did  not  materially  depart  from  the  policies  of  its  predecessors. 
This  was  a  disappointment  to  many  on  the  Continent,  who,  misled  by 
a  misunderstanding  of  Mr.  Churchill’s  European  policy,  had  expected 
otherwise.  Mr.  Churchill’s  first  aim  was  a  reconciliation  between  France 
and  Germany,2  but  in  urging  this  reconciliation  he  frequently  used  ex¬ 
pressions  in  favour  of  European  unity  which  were  taken  as  an  earnest  of 
full  British  participation  in  such  a  union.  He  had  also  played  a  principal 
part  in  the  European  Movement,  whose  activities  had  led  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Council  of  Europe,3  and  his  party  had  criticized  the  Labour 
government  for  its  lukewarmness  towards  the  Schuman  and  Pleven  Plans. 
As  recently  as  12  February  1951  Mr.  Eden  had  begged  Mr.  Attlee  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  send  delegates  and  not  merely  observers  to  the 
Paris  conference  on  the  Pleven  Plan,4  while  in  the  House  of  Lords  Lord 
Salisbury  had  urged  the  government  to  go  to  the  Paris  conference,  make 
its  criticisms  there  and  not  merely  attend  with  secondary  status  and  in 
silent  observation.5  Europe  was  therefore  all  the  more  dismayed  when  the 
new  Home  Secretary,  Sir  David  Maxwell  Fyfe,  well  known  as  a  friend  of 
the  Council  of  Europe,  told  the  Consultative  Assembly  on  28  November 
that  it  was  quite  unrealistic  to  expect  Great  Britain  to  join  a  European 
federation  and  held  out  no  hope  that  Great  Britain  might  establish  any¬ 
thing  more  than  some  minor  form  of  association  with  a  European  Defence 


1  See  below,  p.  150.  ,.T  , 

2  Mr.  Eden  agreed.  See  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  19  November  1951,  in 

which  he  described  the  resolution  of  Franco-German  conflict  as  an  event  than  which  nothing 
could  more  strengthen  the  west:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  494>  coll.  41-43;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1951,  p.  I38- 

3  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  136.  ....  .  ......  .. 

4  H  C  Deb  5th  ser.  vol.  484,  coll.  49-50-  Mr.  Attlee  referred  in  his  reply  to  the  objectionable 

features  of  the  Plan:  its  intended  political  superstructure,  European  Minister  of  Defence,  and 
Assembly.  He  did  not  think  it  wise  to  send  more  than  an  observer:  ibid.  coll.  64-65. 

5  28  February  1951,  H.L.  Deb.  vol.  170,  coll.  635-6. 
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Community.1  A  promise  to  station  a  permanent  British  delegation  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  High  Authority  of  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community  did 
little  to  take  the  chill  off  these  announcements. 

Early  in  December  the  estrangement  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Continent  was  somewhat  eased,  at  any  rate  in  France,  by  a  visit  to  Paris 
by  Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr.  Eden.  This  visit  was  proposed  by  the  British 
Prime  Minister  as  a  prelude  to  his  projected  visit  to  the  U.S.A.2  The 
British  Ministers  arrived  in  Paris  early  on  1 7  December  and  left  the  next 
evening.  A  communique  recorded  complete  agreement,  notably  with 
regard  to  the  Far  East,  the  Middle  East  and  Europe.3  All  steps  leading  to 
greater  unity  in  Europe  were  welcomed  and  were  to  be  encouraged.  The 
British  Ministers  expressed  their  pleasure  at  the  French  Assembly’s  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Schuman  Plan  treaty  and  reaffirmed  their  intention  to  enter 
into  close  relations  with  the  High  Authority  by  maintaining  a  permanent 
delegation  at  its  seat.  They  also  announced  their  resolve  to  keep  British 
armed  forces  on  the  Continent,  said  that  they  would  welcome  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  an  agreement  between  the  countries  negotiating  in  Paris  on  the 
Pleven  Plan,  and  promised  to  associate  Great  Britain  as  closely  as  possible 
with  a  European  Defence  Community  at  all  stages  of  its  political  and  mili¬ 
tary  development;  British  forces  under  SHAPE  would  be  linked  with  a 
European  army  for  training,  supply  and  operations.  About  a  united 
Europe  the  communique  said  nothing  at  all,  and  it  seemed  that  the  only 
Conservative  addition  to  the  Labour  policy  of  benevolent  observance  of 
European  organizations  would  be  a  little  more  benevolence  and  a  little 
more  observance  at  somewhat  closer  range. 

(iv)  Western  European  Union 

The  movement  towards  European  unity  owed  something  to  common 
ideas,  more  to  common  experiences,  but  most  to  common  disasters  and 
common  fears.  The  strength  of  the  movement  after  the  second  World 
War  derived  from  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  Germans  and  from  the  fear 
that  worse  Russian  wounds  were  to  follow.  Without  this  barbarous  impetus 
the  movement  would  have  remained,  where  it  had  dwelt  for  centuries, 
in  an  ivory  tower  of  political  philosophy.  Even  with  this  impetus  its  early 
years  were  full  of  doubts  and  anxieties. 

The  two  principal  essays  in  post-war  co-operation,  in  which  western 
Europe  took  part,  were  not  limited  to  Europe.  These  were  the  Marshall 
Plan  and  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance,  both  of  them  conceived  outside 

Council  of  Europe:  Consultative  Assembly,  Third  Session  {Second  Part),  Official  Report,  pp.  512-16- 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  142.  See  below,  p.  87. 

The  proposal  was  all  the  more  gratifying  to  the  French,  since  on  the  previous  occasion  of  a 
British  Prime  Ministers  visit  to  Washington  the  French  Ministers  had  gone  to  London-  see 
Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  39. 

3  The  Times,  19  December  1951 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  141.  See  also  below,  p.  1 10. 
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the  European  continent  and  futile  without  transatlantic  support.  Both, 
however,  also  presupposed  and  encouraged  a  certain  amount  of  purely 
European  co-operation  within  the  larger  field. 

Co-operation  was  most  effective  in  economic  affairs,  and  the  essays  of 
the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Co-operation  were,  if  limited, 
comparatively  productive  of  practical  results.  Although  attempts  by  groups 
of  European  states  to  create  customs  unions  foundered  or  faltered,1  some 
progress  was  made  under  the  aegis  of  the  O.E.E.C.  towards  making 
western  Europe  an  area  of  free,  or  freer,  trade  by  removing  quotas  and  by 
facilitating  the  settlement  of  accounts.  The  reduction  of  tariffs,  which 
was  the  concern  not  of  the  O.E.E.C.  but  of  the  larger  group  of  states 
which  concluded  a  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  made  less 
progress,  while  in  the  field  of  political  experiment  the  Council  of  Europe, 
of  which  15  states  were  members  in  1951,  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  a 
useful  function  to  perform.  The  failings  of  the  Council  of  Europe  diverted 
attention  to  European  organizations  of  smaller  compass,  such  as  the 
Coal  and  Steel  Community,  the  Defence  Community  and  similar  pro¬ 
jected  bodies  for  agriculture,2  public  health  and  transport;  and  by  the  end 
of  1951  it  seemed  that  the  Council  of  Europe  might  be  saved  from  inanition 
by  providing  these  bodies  with  board  and  lodging  and  by  becoming  a 
meeting-place  for  Europeans  who  belonged  (or  half  belonged)  to  one  or 
more  of  these  specialized  organizations. 

The  tale  of  western  European  economic  co-operation  has  been  told  in 
previous  volumes  in  this  series  and  is  pursued  in  a  later  chapter  of  the 

1  The  earliest  of  these  attempts  was  Benelux,  which  germinated  during  the  war  in  the  con¬ 
fraternity  of  exile  in  London,  where  an  agreement  was  signed  in  September  1 944.  This  was 
followed  by  a  conference  at  The  Hague  in  April  1 946,  and  a  customs  union  was  established  on 
1  January  1948.  A  further  conference  in  June  1948  proposed  that  the  customs  union  should  be 
expanded  into  an  economic  union  on  1  January  1950,  but  in  March  1949  the  economic  union 
was  postponed  and  a  ‘pre-union’,  to  begin  on  1  July  1949,  substituted.  Many  difficulties,  in¬ 
cluding  in  particular  the  differing  fates  of  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  during  the  war  and  the 
different  natures  of  their  economic  needs,  obstructed  the  course  of  Benelux,  which,  instead  of 
becoming  the  shining  light  suggested  by  its  happy  name,  became  something  of  an  object  lesson. 

While  Benelux  was  still  in  a  hopeful  state  France  and  Italy  planned  a  similar  union.  For  the 
disappointment  of  this  project  see  above,  p.  58,  and  Survey  for  1943-8,  p.  116. 

A  third  project  was  set  on  foot  by  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark.  A  commission  of  inquiry 
worked  during  1948  and  1949  but  in  January  1950  it  reported  no  progress.  Norway,  damaged 
by  the  war  and  in  general  economically  less  developed  than  its  kindred  states,  was  not  disposed 
to  take  the  risks  of  open  competition  with  them. 

2  The  Pflimlin  Plan,  so  called  after  a  French  Minister  for  Agriculture,  was  adopted  in  January 
1951  by  the  French  government,  which  issued  invitations  in  March  to  a  conference  to  discuss  it: 
L’Amde  Politique  1951,  pp.  558-60.  The  plan  proposed  to  concert  and  harmonize  the  various 
measures  taken  by  different  governments  to  protect  farmers.  The  plan  secured  the  support  of 
the  Consultative  Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe  in  a  resolution  passed  on  1  December  1951 
by  49-23-14  despite  strong  British  opposition:  see  ibid.  pp.  560-6  and  Great  Britain:  Foreign 
Office :  Report  on  the  Proceedings  of  the  Third  Session  of  the  Consultative  Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe, 
Strasbourg,  5th/ 15th  May,  1951,  26th  November  juth  December,  1991  (Cmd.  8469)  (London,  H.M.S.O., 
1952),  P-  26. 
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present  volume.1  It  need  therefore  only  be  touched  upon  at  this  point  as  a 
part,  an  important,  concrete  part,  of  the  background  to  the  aspirations 
and  ingenuity  of  the  partisans  of  constitutional  and  institutional  integra¬ 
tion.  Economic  nationalism  had  been  nourished  by  post-war  stringencies. 
Quotas  and  import  restrictions  commended  themselves  to  governments 
which  had  difficulty  in  balancing  their  foreign  trade  and  so  forbade 
indulgence  in  inessential  foreign  goods.  Nevertheless  the  O.E.E.C.  sug¬ 
gested  in  November  1949  that  each  of  its  members  should,  by  15  Decem¬ 
ber  of  that  year,  remove  the  quotas  on  at  least  one-half  of  its  1948  private 
imports  from  other  members  of  the  organization :  on  one-half  of  the  total 
of  such  imports  and  also  by  one-half  in  each  of  certain  specified  categories. 
Encouraged  by  the  comparative  success  of  this  appeal  the  O.E.E.C.  pro¬ 
posed  in  January  1950  that  this  relaxation  by  50  per  cent,  be  enlarged  by 
the  end  of  1950  to  60  per  cent,  and  in  October  a  further  enlargement  to 
75  per  cent,  by  February  1951  was  planned.  At  each  stage  there  were 
more  members  of  the  Organization  who  were  unable  to  comply  with  its 
requests,  but  many  reductions  were  made  and  the  O.E.E.C.  felt  able  to 
proceed  to  draw  up  a  list  of  goods  on  which  no  quotas  would  be  imposed 
anywhere  in  the  O.E.E.C.  area.2  This  attack  on  quotas  left  tariffs  un¬ 
touched.  Reductions  of  tariffs,  for  which  the  unratified  Charter  of  the 
International  Trade  Organization  made  provision  in  general  terms,  were 
debated  at  length  at  Geneva  in  1947  (where  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  was  signed  in  October),3  at  Annecy  in  1949  and  at 
Torquay  in  the  winter  of  1 950-1,  but  the  result  of  prolonged  discussions 
was  meagre.4 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  western  European  economic  co-operation 
were  not  merely  the  quasi-physical  obstacles  of  quotas  and  tariffs  but  also 
the  difficulty  of  settling  any  but  the  simplest  bilateral  account.  At  the 
end  of  the  war  the  value  of  goods  available  for  export  was  low  and  the 
passage  of  such  goods  was  held  up  by  the  blocking  of  currencies  and 
the  collapse  of  multilateral  trading.  An  attempt  to  ease  this  situation 
was  made  by  France,  Italy  and  Benelux  in  November  1947,  and  this  was 
followed  in  October  1948  by  an  Intra-European  Payments  and  Com¬ 
pensation  Agreement  between  all  the  members  of  the  O.E.E.C.  except 
Switzerland.5  This  latter  arrangement,  which  was  designed  to  help  the 
weaker  members  of  the  O.E.E.C.  to  increase  their  imports  from  the  other 
members,  introduced  ‘drawing  rights’ :  forecasts  having  been  made  of  the 
balance  of  trade  for  the  coming  year  between  each  pair  of  members,  the 
prospective  creditor  granted  to  the  prospective  debtor  drawing  rights 

1  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  63-90,  Survey  for  1949-50,  pp.  94-119,  and  below,  pp.  90-105. 

2  See  below,  pp.  96  seqq.  for  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  process  of  liberalization. 

3  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  534. 

4  See  below,  p.  98.  5  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  86. 
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to  the  value  of  the  difference  forecast.  While  this  agreement  increased 
exchanges  between  pairs  of  countries,  it  could  not  greatly  affect  the  total 
value  of  intra-European  trade,  since  trade  remained  essentially  bilateral. 
In  September  1 949  the  Agreement  was  revised1  in  order  to  entitle  the  holder 
of  drawing  rights  to  use  25  per  cent,  of  those  rights  anywhere  in  the 
O.E.E.C.  area  instead  of  only  for  transactions  with  the  grantor  of  the  rights. 
Still  European  trade  remained  rigidly  constrained  until  the  creation  of 
the  European  Payments  Union  a  year  later  substituted  settlement  with  a 
central  organ  for  settlement  between  government  and  government.2 

Thus  western  Europe  had  had  practical  experience  and  some  practical 
success  in  co-operative  ventures  of  an  economic  and  financial  kind.  But 
these  ad  hoc  ventures  were  far  from  satisfying  those  who  believed  that  co¬ 
operation  should  go  to  the  full  length  of  unification,  and  who  wished  to  see 
certain  powers  of  decision  and  action  transferred  from  national  govern¬ 
ments  to  a  superior  authority.  Such  an  objective  removed  co-operation 
from  the  economic  to  the  political  plane,  from  ministerial  committees  to 
the  Council  of  Europe. 

At  the  beginning  of  1951  the  Council  of  Europe  was  still  an  object  of 
hope  rather  than  of  pride  to  its  members.  The  Consultative  Assembly, 
anxious  in  its  earlier  stages  to  avoid  fatal  breaches  between  federalists 
and  functionalists,  between  Anglo-Scandinavian  Fabianism  and  the 
radicalism  of  other  members,  had  been  loath  to  take  any  steps  which 
might  fatally  expose  the  inherent  duality  of  purpose  embedded  within  it 
by  the  compromise  which  alone  had  enabled  it  to  come  into  being. 
Whenever  the  demon  of  discord  had  raised  a  threatening  head,  it  had  been 
repressed  by  efforts  of  goodwill  and  by  a  common  determination  to  con¬ 
found  the  sceptics,  but  co-operation  in  stifling  dissension  was  not  a  satisfy¬ 
ing  form  of  co-operation  and  some  of  the  Assembly’s  members  began  to 
lose  interest  in  a  purely  consultative  body  which  was  never  even  consulted. 
In  November  1950  the  Assembly  appointed  a  special  committee  of  seven 
to  consider  and  draft  amendments  to  the  Statute  of  the  Council  with  a 
view  to  giving  the  Assembly  wider  powers,  and  the  following  year  was 
much  occupied  with  attempts  to  make  the  Assembly  something  more 
than  an  organ  for  the  production  of  unregarded  schemes  without  at  the 
same  time  forcing  the  secession  of  its  British  members. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Assembly  in  November  1950  made 
unanimous  and  far-reaching  recommendations  in  a  report  which  was  sent 
to  the  governments  of  all  states  represented  in  the  Council,  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ministers  and  to  a  committee  of  experts  in  Strasbourg.3  The 

1  Cmd.  7812.  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  112. 

2  Cmd.  8064.  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  113,  and  below,  p.  95. 

3  Council  of  Europe:  Consultative  Assembly,  Third  Session  {First  Part),  Documents,  Part  I,  no.  10, 
pp.  1 73-2 1 1 .  For  proposals  by  a  member  of  the  Assembly  for  the  redrafting  of  the  Statute  see 
R.  W.  G.  Mackay:  European  Unity  (Oxford,  Blackwell,  1951). 
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committee’s  proposals  would,  if  adopted,  give  the  Consultative  Assembly 
the  rudiments  of  legislative  power  and  would  make  of  the  Committee  of 
Ministers  not  merely  an  inter-governmental  committee  but  also  a  European 
Second  Chamber.  The  essence  of  the  proposals  was  the  conferring  upon 
the  Council  of  Europe  of  power  to  make  regulations  which  should  have 
the  force  of  law  in  all  countries  represented  in  the  Council.  Provided  all 
governments  agreed  that  a  certain  project  was  suitable  for  joint  action, 
the  Council  of  Europe  was  to  be  empowered  to  carry  out  that  project, 
and  the  Assembly  would  find,  in  the  elaboration  of  detailed  rules  to  this 
end,  a  useful  outlet  for  its  energies.  Proposals  for  rules  might  be  originated 
either  by  the  Committee  of  Ministers  or  by  the  Assembly.  If  a  proposal 
were  approved  by  a  majority  in  the  Committee  of  Ministers,  it  would  be 
transmitted  to  governments.  After  the  receipt  of  replies  or  on  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  six  months,  the  Committee  of  Ministers  would  again  consider  the 
proposal  and  would  approve  or  disapprove  it  (in  its  original  form  or 
amended)  as  a  meet  subject  for  joint  action.  The  Assembly  would  then 
be  invited  to  frame  rules  which,  if  approved  in  the  Assembly  by  two- 
thirds  of  those  voting,  and  in  the  Committee  of  Ministers  without  dissent 
and  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  Committee,  would  become  European 
laws  overriding  municipal  laws. 

The  report  also  recommended  the  creation  of  two  new  bodies:  an 
Executive  Council  of  seven  persons  chosen  by  the  President  of  the  Assembly 
and  confirmed  by  the  Assembly  itself,  whose  functions  would  be  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  Bills  and  the  enforcement  of  rules  made  by  the  Assembly;  and 
a  Joint  Executive  Committee  consisting  of  the  members  of  this  Executive 
Council  together  with  seven  nominees  of  the  Committee  of  Ministers, 
who  would  control  the  work  of  the  O.E.E.C.  and  of  other  agencies  which 
might  be  established  within  the  Council  of  Europe.  Provision  was  to  be 
made  for  the  establishment  within  the  Council  of  Europe  of  specialized 
authorities,  in  which  full  participation  by  all  members  of  the  Council 
would  not  be  necessary.  The  report  also  expressed  hopes  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Ministers  for  European  Affairs  in  national  governments  and  for  the 
direct  popular  election  of  the  Consultative  Assembly. 

The  British  government  immediately  announced  that  these  proposals 
were  unacceptable  to  it.1  When  the  Committee  of  Ministers  met  in  Paris 
on  1 6  and  17  March,  certain  minor  amendments  to  the  Statute  were 
unanimously  approved  but  the  proposal  to  give  legislative  authority  to 
the  Council  was  resisted  by  the  British  and  some  other  members  of  the 
Committee.  The  Committee  agreed  that  the  Council  might  (not  must,  as 
the  French  proposed)  establish  links  with  specialized  agencies,  might 
make  agreements  with  other  international  organizations,  and  should 

1  Statement  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Younger,  Minister  of  State,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
24  January  1951:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  483,  Written  Answers,  coll.  29-30. 
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receive  from  the  O.E.E.C.  an  annual  report  which  the  Assembly  might 
debate.1  At  its  next  meeting  on  2-4  May  the  Committee  refused  to  admit 
defence  as  a  legitimate  subject  for  debate  by  the  Assembly,  but  left  a 
loophole  for  debate  on  the  political  aspects  of  security.  In  effect  therefore 
the  Assembly  was  allowed  to  talk  about  defence,  but  the  Committee  refused 
to  alter  the  Statute  and  so  left  the  Assembly  without  the  right  to  make 
recommendations  on  this  matter. 

During  these  two  meetings  of  the  Committee  western  Germany  ad¬ 
vanced  to  full  membership  of  the  Council.  At  its  meeting  in  March  the 
Committee  of  Ministers  agreed  to  this  change  after  the  revision  of  the 
Occupation  Statute.2  The  Standing  Committee  of  the  Assembly  also 
agreed  on  7  April,  and  in  May  Dr.  Adenauer  took  his  place  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  of  Ministers.  At  the  same  time  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  of  the  Saar  was  admitted  to  the  Committee  as  an  observer. 

The  first  part  of  the  third  session  of  the  Consultative  Assembly  opened 
on  5  May  and  lasted  for  two  weeks.  Many  French  and  Italian  members 
were  missing  from  their  places,  ostensibly  in  view  of  approaching  elections 
but  perhaps  partly,  too,  because  they  did  not  think  attendance  worth  the 
trouble.  The  absentees  included  M.  Bidault,  who  refused  re-election  as 
chairman  of  the  General  Affairs  Committee  on  the  grounds  that  the 
committee  was  ineffective.3  There  were  rumours  that  M.  Paul-Henri 
Spaak  intended  to  resign  the  presidency  of  the  Assembly,  but  he  did  not 
yet  do  so,  although  his  remarks  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  session 
showed  that  he  was  anything  but  satisfied  with  the  Assembly’s  role.4 

The  Committee  of  Ministers  met  again  on  1-3  August5  and  agreed  to 
allow  the  conclusion  of  ‘partial  agreements’  within  the  framework  of  the 
Council  of  Europe.  Although  only  some  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
need  be  parties  to  such  an  agreement,  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement 
must  have  the  approval  of  all  members.6  This  departure  was  endorsed 
by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain  and  France  in  their 


1  Council  of  Europe:  Consultative  Assembly,  Third  Session  ( First  Part),  Documents,  Part  II,  no.  18, 
pp.  316-26.  Mr.  Dirk  Stikker,  who  was  both  Chairman  of  the  O.E.E.C.  and  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Ministers,  presented  a  report  from  O.E.E.C.  to  the  Assembly  at  its  meeting  in 
May  (ibid.  Part  I,  no.  6,  pp.  85-130).  The  Secretary-General  of  the  O.E.E.C.,  M.  Marjolin, 
was  also  in  Strasbourg  during  the  Assembly’s  session.  During  the  second  part  of  the  session  in 
November-December  a  further  report  was  presented  by  Sir  Arthur  Salter,  Minister  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs  in  the  British  government  (ibid.  ( Second  Part),  Documents,  vol.  Ill,  no.  63, 
pp.  637-81). 

2  See  above,  p.  65. 

3  L’Aube,  14  May  195  c  M.  Guy  Mollet  was  elected  in  place  of  M.  Bidault. 

4  Alanchester  Guardian,  16  and  19  May  1951. 

5  At  this  meeting  the  Committee  decided  that  Turkey  should  have  ten  seats  in  the  Assembly 
instead  of  eight  (Council  of  Europe:  Consultative  Assembly,  Third  Session  ( Second  Part),  Documents, 
vol.  Ill,  no.  60,  p.  574)-  Other  requests  for  increases  were  deferred,  and  agreed  to  in  November: 
ibid.  vol.  IV,  no.  74,  pp.  802-3. 

6  Ibid.  vol.  Ill,  no.  60,  pp.  572-3- 
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declaration  in  Washington  on  14  September,  which  referred  to  a  Euro¬ 
pean  continental  community  and  to  the  British  desire  to  be  associated 
with  it  as  closely  as  possible  at  all  stages  of  its  development.  When  the 
General  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Consultative  Assembly  met  on  27-29 
September,  its  chairman,  M.  Guy  Mollet,  advocated  the  creation  of 
specialized  restricted  groups  and  of  a  European  political  union  between 
willing  continental  states  with  a  college  of  Foreign  Ministers  for  the 
elaboration  of  common  foreign  policies.1  Thus  the  impulses  of  the  more 
ardent  members  of  the  Council  were  no  longer  to  be  restrained  by  the 
hesitations  of  their  colleagues,  but  their  new  ventures  were  to  be  made 
within  the  Council  and  not  without  it. 

The  second  part  of  the  Assembly’s  session  for  1951  was  to  have  been 
held  in  October  but  was  postponed  on  account  of  the  general  election  in 
Great  Britain  and  was  preceded  by  a  debate  in  Strasbourg  between  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Assembly  and  members  of  the  American  Congress. 

An  association  between  the  Council  of  Europe  and  the  American  and 
Canadian  legislatures  had  been  suggested  by  Count  Sforza  in  November 
1950,  and  on  12  May  1951  the  Consultative  Assembly,  stressing  the  need 
for  links  between  the  Atlantic  and  European  communities,  resolved 
unanimously  to  invite  the  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
to  meet  representatives  of  the  Assembly  in  public  debate.2  Resolutions 
authorizing  the  dispatch  of  delegations  to  Strasbourg  were  adopted  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  on  19  November  seven 
Senators  and  seven  members  of  the  House,  led  by  Senator  Theodore  F. 
Green,  met  14  members  of  the  Consultative  Assembly,  led  by  M.  Spaak, 
in  order  to  discuss :  the  union  of  Europe — its  progress,  problems,  prospects 
and  place  in  the  western  world;  the  economic  aspects  and  effects  of 
rearmament;  the  political  aspects  of  the  joint  defence  of  Europe;  the 
dollar  gap;  and  refugees  and  emigration.3  The  encounter  was  a  qualified 
success.  The  American  delegates,  who  were  reported  to  be  both  urgent 
and  puzzled,  were  disappointed  by  the  vague  generalities  which  seemed  to 
satisfy  some  of  the  European  delegates  and  were  particularly  indignant 
at  what  they  construed  as  British  obstruction.  Senator  Green  subsequently 
recalled4  that  funds  made  available  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  1951 
were  to  be  used  for  the  production  of  the  economic  and  political  federation 
of  Europe.  The  Senator  said  that  the  U.S. A.  should  not  continue  to  give 
aid  under  the  Act  to  a  country  which  was  unwilling  to  promote  this 
federation;  that  it  was  arguable  whether  the  President  had  the  right  to 

1  In  November  M.  Mollet  proposed  to  the  General  Affairs  Committee  a  European  conference 
for  the  co-ordination  of  European  organizations:  ibid.  vol.  IV,  no.  108,  pp.  993-1001. 

2  Council  of  Europe :  Consultative  Assembly,  Third  Session,  gth-iyth  May  igyi,  Recommendations  to 
the  Committee  of  Ministers  and  Resolutions,  no.  2,  p.  60;  Cmd.  8469,  p.  21. 

3  Cmd.  8469,  p.  25. 

4  The  Times,  12  December  1951. 
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continue  to  give  aid  in  such  a  case;  and  that  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  question  whether  Great  Britain  came  into  that  category  and  should 
be  denied  further  aid  unless  it  altered  its  policy.  The  Senator  added  that 
the  same  might  be  said  about  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

Hopes,  American  and  European,  of  a  change  in  the  British  attitude 
following  the  general  election  in  Great  Britain  were  quickly  disappointed.1 
The  Consultative  Assembly  resumed  its  interrupted  session  on  26  Novem¬ 
ber  (in  the  presence,  for  the  first  dme,  of  observers  from  Australia,  Canada 
and  New  Zealand),  and  two  days  later  the  new  British  Home  Secretary, 
Sir  David  Maxwell  Fyfe,  told  the  Assembly  that  it  was  quite  unrealistic 
to  expect  Great  Britain  to  join  a  European  federation,  although  Great 
Britain  would  send  a  permanent  delegation  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  and  would  consider  how  best  it 
might  be  practically  associated  with  a  European  Defence  Community.2 
M.  Paul  Reynaud,  who  followed  Sir  David  Maxwell  Fyfe  in  the  debate, 
recalled  the  resolution  on  defence  which  the  Assembly  had  adopted  in 
August  1950  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Churchill,  and  argued  that  Mr.  Chur¬ 
chill’s  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  a  European  Minister  of  Defence  had 
been  tantamount  to  approval  of  a  supranational  political  authority. 
M.  Reynaud  prophesied  that  if  Great  Britain  refused  to  join  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Defence  Community,  the  French  National  Assembly  would  almost 
certainly  reject  the  plan,  and  then  the  U.S.A.  would  proceed  with  the 
rearming  of  Germany.3 

Under  the  shadow  of  this  rebuff  the  Assembly  turned  its  attention  to 
proposals  made  by  the  General  Affairs  Committee  for  extending  the 
authority  of  the  Council  and  recommended  on  11  December  by  61-2-16 
the  adoption  of  a  new  Statute.  The  alterations  proposed  were  extensive.4 
They  touched  both  the  existing  organs  of  the  Council — the  Committee  of 
Ministers  and  the  Consultative  Assembly — and  also  involved  the  creation 
of  new  organs — a  Joint  Committee  and  Executive  Agencies. 

The  Committee  of  Ministers  was  to  consist  of  Foreign  Ministers  and  of 
Ministers  for  European  Affairs.  These  newcomers  were  to  be  appointed 
in  every  country;  they  might  be  Ministers,  Secretaries  or  Under-Secretaries 
of  State. 

The  Consultative  Assembly  was  to  drop  the  first  half  of  its  name  and 
assume  functions  beyond  the  scope  of  bare  consultation.  It  was  to  be 
empowered  to  deliberate  upon  all  matters  included  in  the  aims  of  the 

1  See  above,  p.  79. 

2  Council  of  Europe:  Consultative  Assembly,  Third  Session  {Second  Part),  Official  Report,  pp.  512-16; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  P-  I42- 

3  Ibid.  pp.  516-20  and  146  respectively.  See  also  a  letter  from  M.  Reynaud  printed  in  The 
Times  on  4  December  1951. 

4  Cmd.  8469,  pp.  40-51,  where  the  original  Statute  is  printed  in  full  with  the  addition  of 
proposed  alterations  in  italics.  See  also  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  t95b  P*  ^54* 
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Council  and  to  determine  its  own  agenda.  It  might  pass  motions,  make 
recommendations,  draft  conventions,  and  give  opinions  upon  any  matter 
within  its  aim  and  scope.  Its  members  were  to  be  elected  by  national 
Parliaments  or  in  some  manner  determined  by  Parliaments.  In  most 
matters  the  Assembly  would  reach  a  decision  by  a  simple  majority  of 
those  voting. 

A  series  of  fourteen  new  articles  defined  the  functions  of  the  Council 
under  the  three  heads  of  consultation,  specialized  authorities,  and  con¬ 
vention-making.  Members  of  the  Council  were  required  to  consult  with 
one  another  on  matters  of  common  concern  within  the  competence  of  the 
Council,  and  provision  was  made  for  transmission  to  the  Council  of  agree¬ 
ments  made  between  members  on  such  matters.  The  Council  was, 
however,  given  no  power  to  prevent  ratification  of  such  agreements, 
though  it  might  express  opinions.  The  Council  might  also  consult,  estab¬ 
lish  links  with,  and  conclude  agreements  with  any  intergovernmental 
organization. 

The  new  Statute  would  recognize,  as  consonant  with  its  spirit  and  pur¬ 
pose,  the  creation  within  the  framework  of  the  Council  of  specialized 
authorities  with  definite  powers  in  a  clearly  specified  field,  even  if  all 
members  of  the  Council  were  not  members  of  such  authorities.  These 
authorities  would  submit  regular  reports  to  the  Council  and  receive  in 
return  the  Council’s  comments  upon  them.  The  Council  would  co¬ 
ordinate  the  work  of  the  specialized  authorities. 

The  Council  might  make  conventions.  A  convention  must  have  the 
support  of  at  least  half  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  and  also  of  all 
the  members  who  voted  upon  it.  If  the  Committee  decided  by  the  same 
margins  to  permit  abstention  from  participation  in  a  project,  then  the 
convention  would  apply  only  to  those  members  who  had  voted  in  favour 
of  it.  In  the  Assembly  the  adoption  of  a  convention  would  require  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast.  Conventions  might  originate  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ministers  or  in  the  Assembly,  and  would  be  passed  from  the  one 
body  to  the  other  for  discussion,  amendment  and  discussion  of  amend¬ 
ments  in  the  same  way  as  Bills  are  commonly  passed  from  one  Chamber 
to  another  in  a  bicameral  legislature.  All  conventions  would  require 
ratification  and  members  would  be  under  an  obligation  to  seek  parlia¬ 
mentary  approval  within  six  months  from  the  adoption  of  the  convention 
by  the  Council. 

The  proposed  Joint  Committee  would  be  an  organ  of  co-ordination 
between  the  Committee  of  Ministers  and  the  Assembly.  Such  a  committee 
had  in  fact  already  come  into  existence1  and  the  draft  new  Statute  sought 
merely  to  define  its  functions. 

The  proposed  Executive  Agencies,  on  the  other  hand,  were  an  innova- 

1  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  176. 
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tion.  High  Commissioners  would  be  appointed  to  assume  executive 
responsibility  in  relation  to  any  tasks  entrusted  to  the  Council  under  the 
Statute  or  by  conventions.  (A  protocol  to  the  draft  Statute  bound  such 
members  of  the  Council  as  were  members  of  the  O.E.E.C.,  the  Brussels 
Treaty  Organization,  or  the  European  Customs  Union  Study  Group  to 
take  steps  to  merge  these  bodies  with  the  Council  of  Europe.)  The  High 
Commissioners  would  be  appointed  by  the  Committee  of  Ministers  and 
would  be  individually  responsible  to  the  Committee. 

Besides  this  attempt  to  secure  for  itself  a  worthier  position  in  the  inter¬ 
national  hierarchy,  the  Consultative  Assembly  gave  its  attention  to  a 
variety  of  other  matters.  During  the  two  parts  of  its  session  in  1951  it  made 
24  recommendations  to  the  Committee  of  Ministers  and  adopted  10 
resolutions.  It  approved  draft  conventions  on  the  reciprocal  treatment  of 
nationals1  and  on  the  establishment  of  a  European  Refugee  Office;2 
recommended  the  creation  of  a  European  Manpower  Board,3  a  Raw 
Materials  Resources  and  Purchasing  Board,4  a  Postal  Union,5  and  an 
association  of  European  air  lines;6  welcomed  the  signing  of  the  Schuman 
Plan  treaty7  and  endorsed  the  Pflimlin  Plan  for  agriculture;8  recommended 
the  convening  of  a  conference  to  prepare  an  agreement  on  full  employment 
and  monetary  stability,9  the  elaboration  of  a  common  policy  in  social 
matters,10  measures  for  the  reduction  of  tariffs,11  and  the  rapid  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  political  authority  by  those  states  which  were  willing  to  do  so;12 
and  attempted  to  promote  educational  and  cultural  co-operation.13 

Before  the  end  of  its  session  the  Assembly  was  addressed  by  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  France,  western  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium  and  Norway,  whose 
advocacy  of  further  steps  towards  European  union  in  some  measure  com¬ 
pensated  for  the  chilling  attitude  of  the  British  government  and  the  non- 
appearance  of  the  British  Foreign  Secretary.  Nevertheless  the  President 
of  the  Assembly,  M.  Spaak,  was  so  exasperated  by  the  Assembly’s  failure 

1  Cmd.  8469,  pp.  8-12. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  13-17,  and  see  further  pp.  23,  31,  and  34. 

3  Ibid.  p.  17.  4  Ibid.  p.  20. 

5  Ibid.  p.  27.  6  Ibid.  p.  31. 

7  Ibid.  p.  21.  The  voting  was  80-7-9.  The  Social  Democrats  from  the  German  Federal 
Republic  and  the  Saar  opposed  the  resolution;  8  British  Labour  members  and  1  from  Luxem¬ 
bourg  abstained.  The  British  abstainers  objected  to  the  creation  of  a  supranational  authority. 
The  German  opposition  objected  that  the  High  Authority  was  not  sufficiently  supranational  and 
that  western  Germany  was  not  adequately  represented  in  it. 

8  Cmd.  8469,  p.  26  and  see  above,  p.  81,  n.  2.  The  voting  was  49-23-14.  There  was  strong 
British  opposition. 

9  Ibid.  pp.  18-20  and  see  further  pp.  27-29.  10  Ibid.  p.  32. 

11  Ibid.  p.  29.  12  Ibid.  pp.  38-40. 

13  Ibid.  pp.  35-38.  For  special  European  studies  at  the  University  of  Strasbourg  see  Le  Figaro, 
9  February  1951;  Le  Monde,  20-21  May  1951,  and  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  feitung,  5  June  1951; 
at  the  European  Institute  at  Nancy,  Le  Monde,  21  February  1951;  and  at  the  International 
Institute  at  Tours,  Le  Monde,  14  February  and  10  March,  and  Manchester  Guardian,  4  December 
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to  grasp  nettles  more  firmly  that  he  resigned  his  office,  expressing  dis¬ 
appointment  at  the  progress  of  European  unification  and  shame  at  the 
timidity  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Assembly.1 


2.  Economic  Co-operation:  Raw  Materials,  the  Liberalization  of 
Trade,  and  the  Schuman  Plan 

By  R.  G.  Hawtrey 

At  the  start  of  the  year  1951  the  economic  situation  in  Western  Europe 
and  the  United  States  was  dominated  by  the  programmes  of  rearmament 
which  had  followed  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  in  June  1950.  The 
rearmament  expenditure  itself,  at  any  rate  in  Great  Britain  and  France, 
was  destined  to  impose  a  new  burden  on  productive  capacity,  which  was 
bound  to  react  unfavourably  on  their  balance  of  payments.  And  the 
prospect  of  it,  especially  on  the  grand  scale  contemplated  in  the  United 
States,  precipitated  an  intense  demand  for  all  the  raw  materials  likely  to 
be  required  for  it.  The  demand  to  be  met  proceeded  not  only  from  the 
requirements  of  the  actual  manufacture  of  armaments  and  military  equip¬ 
ment,  but  also  from  the  American  policy  of  stock-piling  strategic  materials. 
Stock-piling  was  not  a  new  departure ;  the  contracts  for  that  purpose  placed 
in  1948  had  been  $533  million  and  in  1949  (when  prices  were  lower) 
$333  million.  The  increase  in  1950,  however,  was  considerable;  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year  the  contracts  for  stock-piling  amounted  to  $401 
million  and  in  the  second  half  to  $430  million.2 

Prices  had  been  recovering  from  the  relatively  low  level  reached  in 
1949,  and  the  process  was  now  notably  accelerated.  The  price  index  of 
American  imports  of  raw  materials  (100  in  1936-8)  rose  from  185  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1950  to  255  in  the  fourth.  The  rise  was  chiefly  in  non- 
ferrous  metals,  rubber,  and  textile  materials. 

The  Americans  were  alive  to  the  danger  that  unrestricted  competition 
for  the  supplies  of  materials  among  the  countries  engaged  in  rearmament 
might  dislocate  both  rearmament  production  itself  and  supplies  for  civilian 
consumption  and  use.  The  Defence  Production  Act,  passed  in  September 
1 950, 3  empowered  the  administration  to  accord  priority  to  the  needs  of 
defence  in  obtaining  supplies  of  materials  and  components.  Orders  were 
made  restricting  non-priority  uses  of  a  number  of  commodities,  including 
aluminium,  copper,  tin,  nickel  and  rubber,  with  a  view  to  distributing 

1  Council  of  Europe:  Consultative  Assembly,  Third  Session  ( Second  Part),  Official  Report,  vol.  4, 
pp.  1 108-12,  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  149.  And  see  a  speech  by  M.  Spaak  in  Paris  on 
28  December  to  a  parliamentary  committee  of  the  National  Assembly:  The  Times,  29  December 
I951- 

U.N.:  Department  of  Economic  Affairs:  Division  of  economic  stability  and  development: 
World  Economic  Report  igyo-gi  (New  York,  1952),  p.  57. 

3  Public  Law  774,  81st  Congress,  2nd  Session. 
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the  necessary  curtailment  fairly  evenly  over  the  users,  and  to  avoiding 
drastic  dislocations  of  production  and  employment.  Restriction,  amount¬ 
ing  in  some  instances  to  prohibition,  was  applied  selectively  to  non- 
essential  uses. 

In  October,  when  there  seemed  to  be  a  near  prospect  of  the  United 
Nations  campaign  in  Korea  coming  to  a  successful  end,  there  was  a  pause 
in  the  rise  of  prices.  But  Chinese  intervention  in  November  caused  a 
serious  set-back.  President  Truman  proclaimed  a  state  of  emergency  on 
16  December  1950,  thereby  securing  power  to  impose  further  controls, 
particularly  on  prices  and  wages.1 

It  was  rather  the  long-term  needs  of  rearmament,  than  the  ups  and 
downs  in  Korea  that  were  causing  the  pressure.  No  one  country,  acting  in 
isolation,  could  deal  with  the  situation. 

It  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  the  users  and  consumers  of  materials 
in  the  United  States  if  measures  were  taken  to  restrict  demand  there, 
and  users  and  consumers  in  the  rest  of  the  world  were  left  free  to  secure 
fulfilment  of  their  requirements  in  their  entirety. 

Mr.  Attlee  visited  Washington  at  the  beginning  of  December  1950,  and 
in  his  discussions  with  the  President  agreed,  among  other  matters,  on 
close  co-operation  in  increasing  supplies  of  materials  primarily  for  defence 
purposes,  but  also  as  far  as  possible  for  civilian  needs,  and  international 
action  to  secure  their  equitable  distribution.2 

And  meanwhile  the  O.E.E.C.  had  been  studying  the  subject  and  was 
invited  by  the  United  States  government  to  send  a  mission  to  Washington 
(8-21  December  1950). 

International  co-operation  was  initiated  by  an  announcement  on 
12  January  1951  from  the  American,  British  and  French  governments.3 
Work  in  the  field  of  materials,  it  said,  had  been  going  forward  for  several 
months  in  the  O.E.E.C.,  and  more  recently  in  NATO  and  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States,  and  the  events  of  the  last  few  weeks  had  made  it 
clear  that  commodity  problems  could  not  be  dealt  with  on  a  regional  basis, 
but  must  take  account  of  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  whole  free  world. 

The  three  governments  had  agreed  that  proposals  should  be  made  to 
the  other  interested  governments  for  the  creation  of  a  number  of  standing 
international  ‘commodity  groups’,  representing  the  governments  of  pro¬ 
ducing  and  consuming  countries  throughout  the  free  world,  which  had  a 
substantial  interest  in  the  commodities  concerned.  These  commodity 
groups  would  consider  and  recommend  to  governments  the  specific  action 
which  should  be  taken  in  the  case  of  each  commodity  in  order  to  expand 
production,  increase  availabilities,  conserve  supplies,  and  assure  the  most 

1  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  29.  2  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  P-  125. 

3  Department  of  State  Bulletin ,  22  January  1951,  pp.  149-50;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951, 
p.  169. 
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effective  distribution  and  utilization  of  supplies  among  the  consuming 
countries. 

For  some  commodities  early  action  was  called  for,  and  immediate 
invitations  were  being  sent.  Others  would  follow. 

There  was  also  to  be  established  immediately  in  Washington  a  tempor¬ 
ary  central  group  to  provide  a  servicing  mechanism  for  the  standing  com¬ 
modity  groups,  and  there  would  be  early  consultations  about  its  functions 
and  membership. 

The  three  sponsoring  governments  issued  invitations  to  a  number  of 
countries,  and  Australia,  Brazil,  Canada,  India  and  Italy,  together  with 
the  O.E.E.C.  and  the  Organization  of  American  States,  became  members 
of  the  central  group. 

The  central  group  did  not  exercise  control  over  the  commodity  com¬ 
mittees.  It  confined  itself  to  providing  a  secretarial  and  administrative 
organization,  to  serve  them,  and  facilities  for  joint  meetings  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  problems  common  to  all  the  committees. 

The  following  Committees  were  constituted : 


Copper,  Zinc,  Lead 

26  February  1951 

Cotton 

5  March 

33 

Manganese,  Nickel,  Cobalt 

12  March 

33 

Pulp  and  Paper 

1  March 

33 

Sulphur 

8  March 

33 

Tungsten,  Molybdenum 

8  March 

33 

Wool 

2  April 

33 

Each  Committee  functioned  independently,  making  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  direct  to  governments  and  not  through  the  central  group.  Member¬ 
ship  of  a  Committee  was  determined  by  a  country’s  importance  as  a 
producer  or  consumer  of  the  commodities  dealt  with.  Each  Committee 
had  from  ten  to  sixteen  members,  representing  the  principal  producing 
and  consuming  countries  of  the  commodities  dealt  with.  The  membership 
may  be  said  to  have  covered  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  total  free-world 
producer  and  consumer  interests.  Procedure  allowed  facilities  for  interested 
non-member  countries  to  appear  before  the  Committees. 

Thus  was  constituted  what  was  called  the  International  Materials 
Conference  (I.M.C.).1  The  functions  of  the  Committees  included,  besides 

See  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  5  March  1951,  P-  3^3)  f°r  the  announcement  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Committees.  For  periodical  reports  on  the  work  of  the  Committees  see:  for 
Copper,  Zinc,  Lead,  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  12  March  1951,  p.  419  and  15  October  1951, 
PP-  634-5;  for  Cotton,  ibid.  26  March  1951,  p.  510;  for  Manganese,  Nickel,  Cobalt,  ibid! 
22  October  1951,  p.  665;  for  Pulp  and  Paper,  ibid.  27  August  1951,  pp.  361-2;  for  Sulphur, 
ibid.  30  July  1951,  pp.  192-3,  29  October  1951,  pp.  711-12  and  26  November  1951,  pp.  870-1; 
for  Tungsten,  Molybdenum,  ibid.  30  July  1951,  pp.  192-3,  27  August  1951,  p.  361,  5  November 
I95I>  PP-  731-2  and  10  December  1951,  pp.  960-1;  for  Wool,  ibid.  26  March  1951,  p.  5i0; 
For  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  whole  Conference  see  ibid.  26  November  1951,  pp.  868-9; 
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the  allocation  of  materials  among  the  consuming  countries,  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  available  resources  and  measures  for  encouraging  production. 

Allocation  was  the  primary  and  immediate  task.  Measures  of  conserva¬ 
tion  and  production  could  hardly  contribute  much  towards  alleviating 
the  pressure  of  demand  which  had  already  driven  prices  up. 

Allocation  of  a  commodity  meant  imposing  agreed  limits  on  each 
country’s  total  purchases  of  the  commodity.  The  resulting  limitation  of 
the  aggregate  demand  would  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  available  stocks, 
and  high  prices  would  no  longer  be  necessary  to  defend  stocks  against 
depletion.  If  the  allocation  was  so  calculated  that  total  purchases  did  not 
exceed  total  current  output,  stocks  would  be  maintained. 

Allocation  had  to  take  account  of  the  needs  of  defence  and  rearmament. 
Those  needs  of  course  were  the  new  disturbing  factor.  Sufficient  priority 
had  to  be  accorded  to  them  to  ensure  the  uninterrupted  progress  of  defence 
programmes  which  had  been  agreed  to  be  necessary,  and  it  was  especially 
in  distributing  the  diminished  residue  among  other  uses  that  exceptional 
measures  of  allocation  had  become  necessary. 

Defence  needs  included  strategic  stock-piling,  but  only  a  very  limited 
priority  could  be  given  to  that.  Countries  which  could  make  a  reasonable 
case  for  adding  to  their  stocks  (not  necessarily  on  strategic  grounds)  were 
allowed  for  a  time  to  make  a  small  percentage  addition  to  their  basic 
consumption. 

Allocation  did  not  imply  any  guarantee  that  each  country  would  receive 
its  share.  In  the  case  of  sulphur  the  United  States,  being  the  principal 
producer,  could  practically  ensure  the  agreed  supplies  to  each  country. 
But  for  most  commodities  each  country  had  to  make  its  own  purchasing 
arrangements,  within  the  limits  of  its  allocation.  The  total  demand  for 
the  commodity  being  limited  to  the  total  allocations,  the  market  was 
freed  from  strain,  and  prices  were  no  longer  forced  up.  And  in  fact  ‘the 
creation  of  the  International  Materials  Conference  in  February  1951  co¬ 
incided  roughly  with  the  peak  in  raw  material  prices’.1  The  index  of 
prices  of  American  imports  of  raw  materials,  having  reached  340  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1951  fell  to  316  in  the  third  and  288  in  the  fourth. 
Allocation  schemes  were  made  for  sulphur  and  for  the  non-ferrous  metals, 
tungsten,  molybdenum,  copper,  zinc,  nickel  and  cobalt.  Tin  was  left  to 
direct  negotiation,  and  did  not  come  within  the  purview  of  any  Com¬ 
mittee.  Allocation  was  not  found  necessary  for  lead  or  manganese,  nor 
for  cotton  or  wood  pulp. 

The  Committee  on  wool  failed  to  reach  agreement.  The  producers, 

Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  170.  See  also  I.M.G. :  Report  on  Operations  of  the  International 
Materials  Conference ,  February  26,  1951  to  March  1,  1952  (Washington,  1952). 

1  Report  on  the  International  Materials  Conference  in  O.E.E.C. :  European  Economic  Co¬ 
operation,  A  third  Survey  prepared  by  the  Organisation  for  European  Economic  Co-operation  for  the  Council 
of  Europe  (Paris,  May  1952),  Annex  II,  p.  5. 
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and  more  especially  the  Australians,  insisted  on  the  continuance  of  the 
system  of  auction  sales,  which  was  incompatible  with  price  control,  and 
not  very  easily  adaptable  even  to  the  allocation  of  supplies.  Consignments 
of  wool  are  so  individual  in  their  characteristics  that  each  has  to  find  a 
purchaser  whom  it  will  suit:  sales  by  specification  as  in  other  organized 
commodity  materials  are  impracticable. 

Among  all  the  rises  of  price,  that  of  wool  had  been  one  of  the  most 
sensational.  The  price  of  a  typical  quality  of  Australian  wool  in  the 
American  market  had  risen  from  $1.57^  per  pound  in  March  1950  to 
$3.60  in  March  1951.  During  the  war  the  consumption  of  wool  had  been 
reduced  to  a  low  level  by  blockades  and  other  market  dislocations,  and  the 
excess  supplies  had  been  bought  up  and  held  by  the  British  and  Dominion 
governments.  After  the  end  of  the  war,  while  arrears  of  manufacturing 
were  being  overtaken  and  the  accumulated  consumer  demand  was  being 
met,  the  supplies  from  the  annual  clip  were  supplemented  from  the 
government-held  stocks.  In  1950  these  stocks  had  been  exhausted,  and 
the  intensified  military  demand  coincided  with  a  diminished  supply.  As 
it  turned  out,  the  rise  of  price  was  overdone.  The  demand  turned  out 
to  be  unexpectedly  elastic  (partly  perhaps  because  wool  in  some  of  its  uses 
is  exposed  to  the  competition  of  synthetic  fibres)  and  the  price  reacted 
rapidly.  By  August  1951,  when  the  Committee’s  disagreement  became 
definitive,  the  price  had  fallen  to  $2.20,  and  in  December  it  was  no  more 
than  $1.65.  In  the  circumstances  the  need  for  international  co-operation 
in  regard  to  supplies  of  wool  had  lost  its  urgency. 

The  pressure  on  raw  materials  in  the  latter  part  of  1950  affected  the 
balance  of  payments  of  several  countries.  United  States  imports  rose 
from  $1,931  million  in  the  second  quarter  of  1950  (itself  a  high  figure)  to 
$2,645  million  in  the  fourth  and  $3,035  million  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1951.  The  country’s  excess  of  exports  in  each  of  these  quarters  was  reduced 
to  $300  million.  The  grants  and  loans  from  the  American  government  to 
foreign  countries  amounted  to  $945  million  and  $1,092  million  in  the 
two  quarters,  and,  along  with  American  capital  placed  abroad  from 
private  sources,  provided  additions  of  $870  million  and  $892  million  to 
gold  and  dollar  reserves  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  looked,  for  the  moment,  as  if  a  solution  of  the  dollar  problem  were 
very  near.  The  British  government  actually  intimated  that  Great  Britain 
would  no  longer  need  a  share  in  the  European  Recovery  Programme 
after  the  deliveries  pending  at  the  end  of  1950  were  completed.  The 
favourable  position  ol  Great  Britain  was  partly  due  to  the  American 
importations  of  materials  such  as  tin,  rubber  and  wool  from  the  sterling 
area  at  very  high  prices.  The  rest  of  the  sterling  area  (i.e.  other  than 
Great  Britain)  had  had  a  consistently  unfavourable  balance  with  the  dollar 
area  in  the  years  1946-9.  This  was  sharply  reversed  in  1950  and  the  first 
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half  of  1951,  but  recurred  in  the  second  half  of  1951.  The  following  table 
shows  the  balance  of  the  rest  of  the  sterling  area  with  the  dollar  area, 
year  by  year,  in  $  millions:1 


1946  —262 
x947  —N073 
r948  —310 
J949  — 36t 


+425 


I95° 

W 


1st  half  +433 
2nd  half  — 174 


Other  countries  exporting  primary  products  showed  the  same  tendency, 
but  the  sterling  area  was  of  special  importance  because  its  dollar  balance 
was  a  responsibility  of  Great  Britain.  The  favourable  balances  of  1950 
and  the  first  half  of  1951  were  a  valuable  support  to  British  monetary 
reserves,  which  rose  from  $1,688  million  at  the  end  of  1949  to  $3,867 
million  at  the  end  of  June  1951.  But  the  rise  in  price  of  raw  materials 
was  not  an  unmixed  blessing.  The  dollars  received  from  the  rest  of  the 
sterling  area  had  to  be  paid  for  in  sterling,  and  the  rise  of  prices  swelled 
the  cost  of  British  imports. 

The  European  Payments  Union  had  recently  come  into  operation.2  It 
was  set  up  by  an  agreement  of  19  September  1950  between  the  countries 
in  receipt  of  American  aid  under  the  European  Recovery  Programme 
and  forming  the  O.E.E.C.,  and  it  established  a  system  of  multilateral 
settlements  among  them.  It  was  hoped  that  the  Union,  by  allowing  a 
participating  country  to  discharge  indebtedness  to  the  others  for  the 
most  part  in  credit  granted  by  the  Union,  and  only  to  the  extent  of  a 
moderate  proportion  in  gold  or  dollars,  would  so  reinforce  their  monetary 
reserves  that  they  would  be  able  to  dispense  with  import  restrictions  and 
exchange  controls.  They  had  made  a  start  in  ‘liberalizing’  intra-European 
trade  by  agreements  for  freeing  specified  percentages  of  their  imports  from 
one  another  on  private  account  from  quantitative  restrictions.  They  had 
intended  to  reach  a  proportion  of  75  per  cent,  by  February  1951.  But  for 
many  of  them  this  was  found  impracticable.  Even  in  August  1951  Austria, 
Denmark,  western  Germany,  Greece,  Iceland,  the  Netherlands,  Norway 
and  Turkey  had  all  failed  to  reach  the  prescribed  percentage.3 * 

In  the  particular  case  of  western  Germany  the  adverse  balance  was 
of  such  magnitude  that  the  credit  facilities  accorded  by  the  newly  estab¬ 
lished  European  Payments  Union  proved  insufficient.  In  October  1950 
the  quota  of  $320  million  allowed  to  Germany  was  seen  to  be  approaching 

1  Great  Britain:  Treasury:  United  Kingdom  Balance  of  Payments  194.6  to  1990  (No.  2)  (Gmd.  8201) 

(London,  1951),  pp.  22-23;  United  Kingdom  Balance  of  Payments  1348  to  1951  (No.  2) 

(Gmd.  8505)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1952),  pp.  20-21;  United  Kingdom  Balance  of  Payments  1949 
to  1952  (Cmd.  8666)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1952),  pp.  20-21. 

2  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  pp.  113-18. 

3  Bank  for  International  Settlements :  Twenty-second  Annual  Report,  1st  April  1 951-31  st  March  1992 

(Basle,  1952),  p.  122. 
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exhaustion.  After  the  monetary  reform  of  June  1948  German  production 
and  exports  had  expanded  rapidly.  From  $315  million  in  1947  exports 
rose  to  $1,123  million  in  1949,  and  $1,502  million  in  1950.  The  monetary 
reform  had  started  with  the  supply  of  money  (note  issue,  plus  bank 
deposits)  at  a  relatively  low  level,  and  rapid  monetary  expansion  quite 
legitimately  followed.  Bank  advances  rose  from  Dm.  1,339  million  in 
July  19481  to  Dm.  9,121  million  in  December  1949.  In  1950  this  process 
was  allowed  to  continue  and  in  October  1950  a  figure  of  Dm.  12,981  was 
reached.2 

The  German  adverse  balance  of  payments  at  this  time  was  attributable  to 
monetary  laxity.  At  the  request  of  the  German  government  the  Managing 
Board  of  the  European  Payments  Union  obtained  a  report  on  the  situation 
from  two  independent  experts,  and  the  German  government  prepared  a 
programme  of  remedial  measures. 

The  programme  was  mainly  monetary.  The  official  discount  rate  was 
raised  from  4  per  cent,  to  6,  the  legal  reserve  requirements  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  banks  were  raised,  and  limitations  were  placed  on  the  credit 
facilities  to  be  allowed  to  traders.  On  the  strength  of  these  measures, 
and  of  proposals  for  increased  taxation  (which  duly  materialized  early  in 
1951)  the  Council  of  the  O.E.E.C.  decided,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Managing  Board  of  the  E.P.U.,  to  allow  Germany  a  special  credit  up  to 
$120  million  for  two- thirds  of  any  further  debit  balance,  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  remaining  third  would  be  paid  in  gold,  and  that  the 
credit  would  be  paid  off  in  the  six  months  ending  October  1951. 3 

The  remedial  measures  were  bound  to  take  time  in  producing  their 
effects,  and  in  February  1951  the  German  government  decided  to  suspend 
liberalization,  and  to  issue  no  further  import  licences.  This  step  was  duly 
reported  to  the  Managing  Board  and  approved  by  the  Council  of  the 
O.E.E.C. 

In  March  1951  the  tale  of  German  debit  balances  came  to  an  end, 
and  by  May  the  special  credit  had  been  repaid.  Early  in  1952  the  measures 
of  liberalization  were  re-established.  The  quotas  assigned  under  the 
European  Payments  Union  were  calculated  on  the  trade  of  1948,  and  as 
the  German  trade  of  that  year  had  shown  but  little  of  the  recuperative 
effects  of  the  monetary  reform,  the  German  quota  of  $320  million  was 
unduly  low.  For  the  year  195 1-2  it  was  raised  to  $500  million. 

By  a  decision  of  the  Council  of  the  O.E.E.C.  of  20  July  1951  the  various 
steps  taken  since  1949  towards  the  liberalization  of  intra-European  trade 
were  gathered  together  in  a  Code  of  Liberalization.4 

Bank  for  International  Settlements:  Twentieth  Annual  Report,  ist  April  igpg-gist  March  row 
(Basle,  1950),  p.  20i. 

Bank  for  International  Settlements:  Twenty-first  Annual  Report,  ist  April  iggo-jist  March  iqri 
(Basle,  1951),  p.  48. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  49-51.  4  O.E.E.C.:  Code  of  Liberalisation  (Paris,  O.E.E.C.,  July  1951). 
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The  obligation’  to  eliminate  quantitative  restrictions  on  specified 
percentages  of  their  imports  on  private  account  (60  per  cent,  from  4 
October  1950  and  75  per  cent,  from  1  February  1951)  was  duly  recorded 
(Article  2),  and  the  numerous  cases  of  failure  to  comply  were  justified 
retrospectively  by  an  ‘escape  clause’  (Article  3)  in  very  wide  terms. 

But  for  the  purposes  of  any  further  progress  the  percentage  system 
had  been  superseded  by  a  ‘common  list’  of  particular  commodities  to  be 
freed  (Article  4,  and  Annex  A  III),  chiefly  textiles,  and  some  chemicals. 
Here  also  there  was  an  escape  clause  (Article  5). 

The  Code  proceeded  to  prohibit  any  discrimination  between  one 
member  country  and  another,  as  from  i  February  1951,  in  respect  of  any 
commodity  originating  in  these  countries  (Article  7),  but  more  elaborate 
exceptions  were  to  be  allowed  to  this  provision  (Articles  8-10— customs 
unions,  measures  against  dumping,  &c.). 

The  Code  contained  a  second  part  relating  to  the  liberalization  of 
invisible  transactions  (Article  15,  and  Annex  B  I).  Those  specified  in  the 
annex  were  all  of  a  current  character  (though  capital  repayments  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  a  contractual  amortization  were  included). 

Hardly  was  the  rectification  of  the  German  position  satisfactorily  dis¬ 
posed  of  than  the  European  Payments  Union  was  confronted  with  new 
troubles.  In  the  Union’s  first  year  of  operation  (to  June  1951)  Great 
Britain,  in  virtue  of  its  agency  for  the  sterling  area,  had  been  a  creditor 
for  a  large  sum.  The  favourable  balance  of  the  rest  of  the  sterling  area 
with  the  O.E.E.C.  countries  had  amounted  to  £204  million.  Great 
Britain  itself  also  had  a  favourable  balance,  and  after  meeting  its  liabilities 
for  ‘existing  resources’  (85-7  million  units)  and  ‘initial  debit’  (150  million) 
had  an  accumulated  creditor  position  on  30  June  1951  of  £152  million.1 
It  was  partly  on  the  strength  of  this  favourable  position  that  Great  Britain 
led  the  way  in  liberalization. 

But  a  speedy  disillusionment  followed.  The  demand  for  primary 
products  from  the  rest  of  the  sterling  area  ebbed  away,  and  the  prices  of 
wool,  tin  and  rubber  fell  precipitately.  The  trade  of  the  rest  of  the  sterling 
area  with  the  O.E.E.C.  countries  in  the  second  half  of  1951  disclosed  an 
adverse  balance  of  £88  million. 

At  the  same  time  the  expansion  of  imports  resulting  from  liberalization 
landed  Great  Britain  in  an  adverse  balance  with  the  other  O.E.E.C. 
countries  of  £162  million  on  current  account.  Capital  transactions  and 
other  sterling  payments  for  which  Great  Britain  was  responsible  raised 
the  debit  balance  to  the  Union  for  the  half  year  to  £385  million.  The 
previous  accumulated  credit  balance  was  used  up,  and  the  credit  facilities 
drawn  on  to  the  extent  of  £192-6  million,  and  a  sum  of  £61-7  million  had 
to  be  paid  in  gold  in  conformity  with  the  sliding  scale.  Moreover,  as  the 

1  Cmd.  8666,  pp.  24-25. 
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amount  of  the  accumulated  debit  approached  the  amount  of  the  quota, 
£378-6  million,  the  proportion  payable  in  gold  had  to  be  increased. 

°  Other  causes  had  contributed  to  produce  a  critical  situation,  when  a 
new  government  came  into  office  at  the  end  of  October  1 95 1  *  The  first 
annual  debt  charge  on  the  American  and  Canadian  loans  of  1946  was 
becoming  due.  And  the  large  current  receipt  from  the  concession  of  the 
Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  had  been  suddenly  cut  off  by  the  nationaliza¬ 
tion  measure  of  the  Persian  legislature.1  In  the  circumstances  a  severe  cut 
in  imports  was  unavoidable,  and  the  liberalization  measures  had  to  be 
modified.  The  percentage  of  British  imports  liberalized  was  reduced 
from  90  to  61  (and  further  in  February  195 2  to  46). 

France  also  had  at  first  been  enjoying  credit  balances,  but  from  the 
second  quarter  of  1951  sustained  growing  debit  balances,  and  in  February 
1952  suspended  all  liberalization  measures. 

Nor  were  the  difficulties  of  the  Union  confined  to  the  debtor  countries. 
While  the  position  of  the  debtors  fluctuated,  Belgium  remained  con¬ 
sistently  a  creditor,  and  in  August  1951  the  limit  set  by  its  quota  (360 
million  units)  had  been  reached.  Belgium  was  therefore  entitled  to  claim 
payment  of  any  further  credit  balances  in  gold.  It  was  agreed,  however, 
that  Belgium  should  allow  a  special  credit  for  half  of  a  further  80  million 
units,  leaving  $40  million  to  be  met  in  gold.  But  in  September  this  margin 
had  already  been  used  up,  and,  though  the  Belgian  authorities  endeavoured 
to  keep  down  the  surplus  by  various  stop-gap  measures,  a  further  agreement 
was  found  desirable,  limiting  the  amounts  to  be  paid  in  gold  to  35  million 
units  in  October,  25  million  in  November  and  20  million  in  December. 
Belgium  agreed  to  allow  credit  for  any  indebtedness  in  excess  of  these  sums. 

The  Code  of  Liberalization  was  a  matter  of  agreement  among  the 
members  of  the  O.E.E.C.  At  the  same  time  the  imposition  of  quantitative 
restrictions  on  imports  was  a  subject  of  agreement  among  the  much  wider 
membership  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (G.A.T.T.). 
This  Agreement  had  arisen  out  of  the  proposals  made  by  the  United 
States  at  the  end  of  the  war  for  the  creation  of  an  International  Trade 
Organization.  The  United  Nations  Conference  at  Havana  (1947-8) 
agreed  upon  a  Charter  for  this  Organization,  but  this  agreement  failed  of 
ratification.  In  December  1950  the  representatives  of  the  parties  to 
G.A.T.T.  were  informed  that  the  United  States  Congress  would  not  be 
asked  to  ratify  it,  and  other  countries  would  not  ratify  without  the  U.S.A.2 

Nevertheless  some  of  the  clauses  of  the  Charter,  providing  for  the  general 
adoption  of  the  most-favoured-nation  clause  and  other  liberalizing  pro¬ 
visions,  were  embodied  in  the  G.A.T.T. 

Among  these  was  the  general  prohibition  of  quantitative  restrictions  of 
imports,  along  with  thp  ‘escape  clauses’  or  exceptions.  But  there  was  no 
1  See  below,  p.  306.  2  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  534-5. 
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International  Trade  Organization  to  supervise  the  exceptions.  There 
could  only  be  ‘consultation’  among  the  members.  As  regards  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  liberalization  measures  by  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  France, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  they  came  within  the  scope  of  the  principal 
exception,  allowing  restrictions  to  safeguard  the  balance  of  payments. 

r^^le  Amcrican  policy  of  aid  to  Europe  had  been  closely  linked  from  its 
inception  with  the  idea  of  European  economic  co-operation,  and  more 
remotely  with  projects  of  closer  political  union.  In  the  first  instance  co¬ 
operation  had  not  been  pressed  beyond  the  institution  of  the  O.E.E.C., 
the  payment  schemes  culminating  in  the  European  Payments  Union,  and 
the  not  very  successful  liberalization  of  trade.  What  may  be  called  the 
joint  planning  of  industry  had  not  been  attempted  in  the  first  two  years, 
except  in  a  few  isolated  projects,  such  as  the  establishment  of  power 
stations  to  serve  areas  beyond  frontiers. 

But  on  9  May  195°  M.  Schuman,  in  his  capacity  as  Foreign  Minister  of 
France,  put  forward  a  proposal  for  placing  under  a  common  authority  the 
coal  and  steel  industries  of  France  and  western  Germany  and  of  any  other 
countries  that  would  be  willing  to  join  with  them.1  The  mission  of  the 
common  authority  would  be  to  press  forward  the  modernization,  im¬ 
provement  and  rationalization  of  these  industries,  and  to  ensure  the  supply 
of  their  products  on  equal  terms  to  all  the  participating  countries,  without 
discrimination  either  by  customs  duties  or  by  differential  transport  charges. 

Coal  and  steel  provide  the  materials  for  a  wide  range  of  industries 
and  particularly  for  the  engineering  industries,  which  play  a  central  part 
both  in  capital  formation  and  in  armaments.  M.  Schuman  claimed  that 
adoption  of  his  plan  would  make  war  between  France  and  Germany 
impossible.  At  any  rate  it  represented  a  far-reaching  measure  of  co¬ 
operation  among  whatever  nations  decided  to  participate  in  it.  And  he 
plainly  declared  that  it  might  pave  the  way  to  a  formal  federation. 

The  first  step  towards  realizing  the  plan  would  be  a  conference  of  intend¬ 
ing  participants  to  frame  a  treaty  constituting  the  common  authority  and 
specifying  its  powers  and  functions  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  was 
to  work. 

Governments  taking  part  in  the  conference  were  to  declare  their  prior 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  the  plan.  The  British  government  was 
unwilling  to  comply  with  this  condition.  But  western  Germany  agreed, 
and  along  with  it  Belgium,  Holland,  Luxembourg  and  Italy. 

Their  representatives  duly  met  and  produced  a  Treaty  constituting  the 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  which  was  signed  on  1 8  April  1951, 
subject  to  subsequent  ratifications  (which  were  duly  completed  in  the 
course  of  1952). 2 

1  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  pp.  315-17. 

2  Documentation  Franpaise,  no.  1489..  9  June  1951,  pp.  5-25;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  5  May  1951, 
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M.  Schuman’s  proposal  had  been  conceived  not  merely  as  one  for 
economic  co-operation  in  pooling  basic  production,  but  as  a  first  step 
towards  a  European  federation.  Accordingly  the  Treaty  contained  dis¬ 
proportionately  elaborate  constitutional  provisions,  such  as  might  serve 
as  a  working  model  for  a  federal  constitution  of  much  wider  application. 
It  was  under  such  a  bond  of  union  that  M.  Schuman  looked  forward  to 
the  long-standing  feud  between  France  and  Germany  being  once  for  all 
ended. 

In  appointing  plenipotentiaries  to  sign  the  Treaty,  the  six  Powers 
recorded  their  resolution  ‘to  substitute  for  historic  rivalries  a  fusion  of  their 
essential  interests;  to  establish,  by  creating  an  economic  community,  the 
foundation  of  a  broad  and  independent  community  among  peoples  long 
divided  by  bloody  conflicts;  and  to  lay  the  basis  of  institutions  capable  of 
giving  direction  to  their  future  common  destiny’. 

The  purposes  of  the  Treaty  are  stated  in  Article  2 :  ‘the  mission  of  the 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  is  to  contribute  to  economic  expan¬ 
sion,  the  development  of  employment  and  the  improvement  of  the  standard 
of  living  in  the  participating  countries  through  the  institution,  in  harmony 
with  the  general  economy  of  the  member  states,  of  a  common  market  as 
defined  in  Article  4.  The  Community  must  progressively  establish  con¬ 
ditions  which  will,  in  themselves,  assure  the  most  rational  distribution  of 
productivity,  while  safeguarding  the  continuity  of  employment  and 
avoiding  the  creation  of  fundamental  and  persistent  disturbances  in  the 
economies  of  the  member  states.’ 

The  ‘common  market’  excludes  import  and  export  duties  and  quantita¬ 
tive  restrictions  on  the  movement  of  coal  and  steel  between  member 
states;  discrimination  among  producers,  buyers  or  consumers  in  regard  to 
price,  delivery  terms  or  transport  charges ;  limitations  on  the  buyer’s  free 
choice  of  his  supplier;  state  subsidies;  restrictive  practices  tending  towards 
the  division  of  markets  or  the  exploitation  of  the  consumer  (Article  4) . 

To  administer  the  Community,  the  Treaty  sets  up  what  amounts  to  a 
federal  constitution  in  embryo.  The  High  Authority  which  exercises 
immediate  executive  power  is  subject  in  certain  matters  to  a  Council 
representing  the  member  governments,  and  to  an  Assembly  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  peoples  of  the  member  states. 

The  High  Authority  consists  of  nine  members  appointed  by  the  govern¬ 
ments,  but  the  governments  are  not  severally  represented  by  them.  The 
governments  agree  collectively  on  each  individual  appointment  (by  a 
five-sixths  majority  if  unanimity  is  not  attained).  The  first  appointments 
are  of  eight  only,  and  the  ninth  is  co-opted  by  the  eight.  Thereafter  three 
retire  every  two  years  (the  normal  tenure  being  six  years),  but  are  eligible 

pp.  360-71  (French  text);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  173.  For  a  detailed  official  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Treaty  see  Le  Plan  Schuman:  Documentation  Frangaise,  no.  1550,  24  November  1951. 
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for  reappointment.  They  are  ‘chosen  for  their  general  competence’,  not 
in  virtue  of  nationality  or  representative  character,  but  they  must  be 
nationals  of  the  member  states,  and  not  more  than  two  may  be  of  the  same 
nationality.  They  are  to  ‘exercise  their  functions  in  complete  indepen¬ 
dence,  in  the  general  interest  of  the  Community’  (Article  9).  The  Presi¬ 
dent  and  V  ice- President  of  the  High  Authority  are  designated  from  among 
its  membership  by  the  governments  by  the  same  procedure  as  are  its 
members. 

The  Treaty  distinguishes  between  ‘decisions’  of  the  High  Authority, 
which  are  binding  in  detail  on  those  to  whom  they  are  given,  and  ‘recom¬ 
mendations’,  which  have  the  character  of  directives  and  which,  while 
binding  with  respect  to  objectives,  leave  the  details  to  those  receiving 
them.  For  example,  a  recommendation  to  a  government  will  be  accepted 
as  binding,  but  the  manner  of  its  execution  will  be  within  the  government’s 
discretion. 

The  High  Authority  can  also  issue  ‘opinions’,  which  have  no  binding 
effect.  It  has  the  assistance  of  a  Consultative  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Council. 

The  Council  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  member  states,  each 
being  represented  by  a  member  of  its  government.  Each  representative 
has  one  vote,  but  a  majority,  to  be  operative,  must  include  one  state  which 
produces  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  coal  and  steel  in  the 
Community.  In  other  words,  it  must  include  either  France  or  Germany. 
In  case  of  an  equal  division  of  votes,  if  France  and  Germany  vote  together, 
their  vote  will  prevail  on  a  repetition  of  the  High  Authority’s  proposal. 

The  Assembly  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  peoples  of  the 
member  states:  18  each  for  France,  Italy  and  Germany,  10  each  for 
Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  4  for  Luxembourg.  They  may  either  be 
appointed  by  the  Parliament  of  a  member  state  from  among  its  own 
membership,  or,  if  the  state  so  chooses,  be  elected  by  direct  universal 
suffrage  (Article  21). 

The  Assembly  meets  once  a  year,  or  oftener  if  specially  convened,  to 
question  and  hear  the  High  Authority,  and  to  discuss  its  report.  Its  single 
power  of  action  is  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  High  Authority.  The 
vote  must  be  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  those  voting  (being  not  less  than 
a  clear  majority  of  the  total  membership)  and  involves  the  resignation  of 
the  members  of  the  High  Authority  in  a  body,  and  the  appointment  of 
new  members.  It  is  this  power  which  makes  the  High  Authority  ulti¬ 
mately  responsible  to  a  democratically  constituted  body,  and  which  is 
the  germ  of  a  democratic  federal  constitution. 

It  is  thus  rather  the  Assembly  than  the  High  Authority  itself  that  is 
‘supranational’.  The  Council  also  is  supranational  when  it  votes  by  a 
majority,  for  it  then  overrides  the  wishes  of  the  minority.  But  many  of 
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the  Council’s  decisions  have  to  be  unanimous,  and  on  those  occasions  it  is 
acting  rather  as  a  body  of  diplomatists  than  as  a  Senate  or  Bundesrath. 
As  the  Treaty  is  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  with  no  provision  for  giving 
notice  of  secession  at  any  earlier  date,  it  involves  a  real  renunciation  of 
sovereignty  in  respect  of  those  powers  of  the  High  Authority  which  do  not 
require  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Council. 

To  complete  the  model  of  a  Federal  Constitution,  there  is  a  judicial 
body,  a  Court  of  seven  judges,  to  adjudicate  on  alleged  infringements  of 
the  Treaty  or  exceeding  of  powers,  and  on  appeals  against  penalties  im¬ 
posed  by  the  High  Authority. 

M.  Schuman,  in  the  declaration  which  originated  the  project,  indicated 
a  twofold  object:  on  the  one  hand  the  modernization,  improvement  and 
rationalization  of  the  coal  and  steel  industries;  on  the  other  the  supply  of 
their  products  on  equal  terms  to  all  the  participating  countries.  In  the 
Treaty  the  latter  has  received  more  prominence  than  the  former.  The 
dominant  purpose  is  the  setting  up  of  the  common  market,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Treaty  is  devoted  to  the  various  provisions  deemed  necessary 
to  preserve  a  competitive  market  and  competitive  prices. 

Every  enterprise  must  make  public  its  schedule  of  prices,  and  various 
devices  by  which  an  unfair  discrimination  might  be  imposed  on  purchases 
are  specifically  forbidden  (Article  60) .  But  ‘in  order  to  prevent  the  price 
of  coal  from  being  established  at  the  level  of  the  production  costs  of  the 
most  costly  mine’  a  compensatory  arrangement  may  be  set  up  among  a 
group  of  enterprises  (Article  62). 

One  of  the  governing  principles  of  the  common  market  is  ‘the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  lowest  prices  which  are  possible’  consistently  with  due  pro¬ 
vision  for  capital  (Article  31c),  and  the  High  Authority  may  with  that 
object  in  view  impose  maximum  prices  within  the  common  market  for 
one  or  more  products  (Article  61).  And  ‘if  it  deems  that  a  manifest  crisis 
exists  or  is  imminent’,  it  may  impose  minimum  prices.  A  ‘crisis’  means  a 
decline  of  demand,  such  as  is  characteristic  of  a  depression  of  trade,  and 
if  it  occurs  the  High  Authority  can,  ‘after  consulting  the  Consultative 
Committee  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Council,  establish  a  system  of 
production  quotas’  (Article  58).  The  promoters  and  advocates  of  the  Coal 
and  Steel  Community  were  very  insistent  that  it  should  not  be  a  cartel. 
But  the  limitation  and  allocation  of  production,  combined  with  minimum 
prices  would  seem  to  be  precisely  the  action  of  a  cartel.  There  is,  it  is  true, 
to  be  no  allocation  of  markets,  but  the  limitation  of  production  itself  keeps 
producers  out  of  one  another’s  markets. 

The  fact  is  that  a  certain  degree  of  cartelization,  formal  or  informal, 
is  inevitable  in  an  industry  composed  of  a  small  number  of  large  units. 

‘The  right  of  enterprises  to  form  associations  is  not  affected’,  but 
membership  must  be  voluntary,  and  an  association  must  not  engage  in  any 
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activity  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  or  to  the  decisions  or 
recommendations  of  the  High  Authority  (Article  48). 

The  limitations  on  the  action  of  associations  are  more  fully  specified  in 
Articles  65  and  66.  Article  65  forbids  ‘all  agreements  among  enterprises, 
all  decisions  of  associations  of  enterprises,  and  all  concerted  practices, 
which  tend  .  .  . 

‘(a)  to  fix  or  influence  prices; 

‘(b)  to  restrict  or  control  production,  technical  development  or  invest¬ 
ments  ; 

‘(c)  to  allocate  markets,  products,  customers  or  sources  of  supply.’ 

Article  66  requires  authorization  from  the  High  Authority  for  ‘any 
transaction  which  would  have  in  itself  the  direct  or  indirect  effect’  of 
bringing  about  a  concentration.  The  intention  is  to  guard  against  any 
acquisition  of  productive  capacity  or  of  patent  rights  or  construction  of 
plant  which  would  bring  into  being  a  productive  unit  so  large  as  to  have 
monopolistic  power  over  the  market  for  a  product. 

Article  83,  however,  declares  that  ‘the  establishment  of  the  Community 
does  not  in  any  way  prejudice  the  regime  of  ownership  of  the  enterprises 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  Treaty’.  In  other  words  it  does  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  nationalization  of  enterprises.  The  nationalized 
French  coal  industry  is  included,  and  the  nationalization  of  the  British 
steel  industry  would  not  prevent  the  accession  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  not 
clear,  however,  how  far  Article  66  would  prevent  a  nationalized  industry 
from  realizing  economies  through  concentration  of  the  production  of  a 
particular  product  on  such  a  scale  as  to  give  it  monopolistic  power  through¬ 
out  the  Community. 

All  these  provisions  are  concerned  with  preserving  the  common  market 
from  being  contaminated  by  any  monopolistic  or  restrictive  practices. 
Compared  with  them  the  Articles  relating  to  the  development  or  rational¬ 
ization  of  the  industries  are  tentative.  The  High  Authority  is  provided  with 
financial  resources  in  the  form  of  a  levy  on  the  products,  which  is  not  to 
exceed  1  per  cent,  of  their  value  unless  previously  authorized  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  Council  (Articles  49  and  50).  Equipped  with  this 
resource,  it  may  grant  loans  to  enterprises  or  guarantee  loans  for  them,  or 
may,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Council,  give  direct  financial 
support  to  works  and  installations  calculated  to  increase  production  or 
reduce  costs  (Article  54). 

There  is  an  opening  for  planning.  The  High  Authority  is  to  consult 
with  governments,  enterprises,  workers,  consumers,  dealers  and  experts, 
with  a  view  to  periodically  drawing  up  programme  forecasts  of  production, 
consumption,  exports  and  imports,  and  general  programmes  of  moderniza¬ 
tion,  the  long-term  orientation  of  manufacturing  and  the  expansion  of 
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productive  capacity  (Article  46).  And,  ‘in  order  to  encourage  a  co¬ 
ordinated  development  of  investments  the  High  Authority  may  .  . .  require 
enterprises  to  submit  individual  programmes  in  advance’.  (‘Investments’ 
here  means  not  the  acquisition  of  securities  or  property,  but  capital 
outlay.) 

Within  the  framework  of  its  own  programmes  the  High  Authority  ‘may, 
after  having  given  the  interested  parties  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
views,  issue  an  opinion  on  such  programmes,  accompanied  by  a  justifica¬ 
tion.  It  is  obliged  to  issue  such  an  opinion  when  so  requested  by  an  enter¬ 
prise’  (Article  54) .  An  opinion  that  a  programme  ‘would  require  subsidies, 
assistance,  protection  or  discrimination  contrary  to  the  present  Treaty’ 
would  have  the  force  of  a  decision  prohibiting  the  programme  under 
penalties. 

These  ‘opinions’,  if  wisely  conceived  by  the  High  Authority  and  acted 
upon  by  the  enterprises  might  weld  the  programmes  into  a  plan.  But  the 
selection  of  ‘subsidies,  assistance,  protection  or  discrimination’  to  be 
expressly  prohibited,  suggests  that  the  planning  will,  after  all,  be  no  more 
than  an  additional  safeguard  of  the  common  market.  Discriminatory 
practices  are  prevented  in  order  that  freely  competitive  conditions  may 
determine  what  enterprises  shall  be  established,  expanded  or  developed 
and  in  what  localities.  It  would  seem  that  even  such  discriminatory 
measures  as  might  be  thought  desirable  on  grounds  of  strategy  or  of  defence 
would  be  excluded. 

The  preservation  of  a  competitive  market,  however,  is  not  a  purely 
negative  policy.  Free  competitive  conditions  tend  towards  a  dispropor¬ 
tionate  expansion  of  the  successful  enterprises,  in  that  they  accumulate 
greater  reserve  resources  than  the  unsuccessful.  Where  the  unsuccessful 
deserve  a  second  chance,  the  High  Authority  can  facilitate  the  provision 
of  capital  resources  to  make  good  lost  ground. 

In  conformity  with  the  purposes  recited  in  Article  2,  ‘the  development 
of  employment  and  the  improvement  of  the  standard  of  living’,  the  Treaty 
empowers  the  High  Authority,  on  the  request  of  the  interested  govern¬ 
ments,  to  make  provision  for  workpeople  displaced  by  the  introduction  of 
technical  processes  or  new  equipment  in  pursuance  of  the  programmes 
(Article  56).  And  Article  68  guards  against  enterprises  gaining  a  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  by  paying  unjustifiably  low  wages. 

The  Treaty  is  supplemented  by  a  Convention  containing  Transitional 
Provisions.1  The  Convention  provides  for  a  preparatory  period  up  to  the 
creation  of  the  common  market,  followed  by  a  transition  period  of  five 
years.  It  is  recognized  that  precautionary  mechanisms  are  necessary 
during  the  transition  period  to  avoid  sudden  and  harmful  shifts  in  pro- 

Documentation  Frangaise,  no.  1489,  9  June  1951,  pp.  38-47;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  5  May 
I95i»  PP-  377-82. 
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duction’  (Section  24).  For  example,  there  may  be  ‘national  compensation 
funds  or  mechanisms,  financed  by  a  levy  on  the  national  production’,  and 
provision  is  made  for  assistance  to  displaced  workpeople  on  the  model  of 
Article  56. 

Sections  26  and  28  contemplate  a  reduction  of  output  from  Belgian  and 
French  high-cost  coal-mines. 

The  Treaty  does  not  require  the  member  countries  to  apply  identical 
rates  of  duty  to  steel  and  coal  imports  from  outside  the  Community,  but 
maximum  and  minimum  rates  may  be  fixed  by  unanimous  decision  of  the 
Council  on  the  proposal  of  the  Fligh  Authority  (Article  72).  The  Conven¬ 
tion  provides  for  negotiations  with  third  countries  in  regard  to  tariffs,  and 
in  particular  for  the  exemption  of  the  common  market  from  most-favoured¬ 
nation  clauses,  whether  under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  or  under  bilateral  agreements  (Section  20). 

3.  Military  Co-operation:  the  European  Defence  Community  and 

German  Rearmament 

In  the  later  part  of  1950  the  U.S.A.,  impelled  chiefly  by  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  Korea,  pressed  the  rearmament  of  western  Germany  upon  Great 
Britain  and  France  and  secured  in  September  of  that  year  the  reluctant 
consent  of  Mr.  Bevin  and  M.  Schuman  for  the  adoption  in  principle  of 
this  policy.  For  the  French  the  rearmament  of  Germany  was  particularly  ob¬ 
noxious,  and  precipitate  American  insistence  on  this  course  almost  caused 
the  fall  of  the  French  government,  which  was  saved  only  after  the  Prime 
Minister,  M.  Pleven,  had  produced  at  the  end  of  October  his  plan  for  the 
creation  of  a  European  army,  in  which  relatively  small  German  units 
would  be  hedged  about  by  others.1  This  French  endeavour  to  insure  against 
a  revival  of  German  militarism  by  scrambling  the  western  European  mili¬ 
tary  eggs  was  viewed  with  some  mistrust  in  Washington,  London  and 
Bonn — in  Washington  principally  because  its  effect  would  be  to  delay  the 
appearance  of  a  German  contribution  to  the  common  defence;  in  London 
principally  because  it  entailed  a  new  and  vaguely  defined  venture  in 
European  international  co-operation,  such  as  Great  Britain,  with  its  world¬ 
wide  commitments  and  affiliations,  was  unwilling  to  join;  and  in  Bonn 
because  the  notion  of  enlisting  German  help  without  creating  a  German 
army  could  be  resented  as  a  denial  of  equal  rights.  At  the  end  of  1950 
Mr.  Charles  Spofford,  the  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Deputies  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Council,  devised  a  compromise  between  the  American  and 
French  proposals.2  German  rearmament  was  accepted  in  principle  and 

1  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  163;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  pp.  339-44,  and  above, 
P-  56- 

2  Survey  for  1949-50,  pp.  166-7. 
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the  French  assented  to  the  raising  of  German  units  of  6,000  men  in  the 
proportion  of  one  such  German  unit  to  five  raised  by  other  Powers; 
western  Germany  was  to  come  at  the  end  of  the  queue  for  military  supplies 
and  M.  Pleven’s  plan  for  a  European  army  was  to  be  discussed  at  a  con¬ 
ference  to  be  held  in  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  1951 ;  meanwhile  separate 
discussions  between  representatives  of  the  German  Federal  Republic  and 
of  the  western  High  Commissioners  should  not  wait  upon  the  issue  of  the 
Pleven  Plan  conference.  Accordingly  the  year  1951  saw  two  sets  of  dis¬ 
cussions  proceeding  simultaneously.1  In  Paris  a  conference  of  European 
states  discussed  and  considerably  altered  M.  Pleven’s  original  proposals, 
while  on  the  Petersberg  representatives  of  the  three  western  High  Com- 
missioneis  discussed  a  German  contribution  to  defence  with  military  ad¬ 
visers  of  the  German  Federal  Republic. 

The  talks  in  Germany  were  concerned  with  the  questions  what  western 
Germany  could  do,  and  how,  by  way  of  contribution  to  the  defence  of 
western  Europe.  The  High  Commissioners  were  represented  by  their 
deputies  and  by  their  principal  military  and  political  advisers,2  the  Federal 
Republic  by  the  Defence  Commissioner,  Dr.  Theodor  Blank,  Drs. 
(formerly  Generals)  Hans  Speidel  and  Adolf  Heusinger,  and  Count 
Kielsmansegg.  The  matters  discussed  included  the  size  of  the  proposed 
German  force,  its  recruitment,  conscription,  German  arms  production, 
German  participation  on  allied  staffs,  a  German  Ministry  of  Defence, 
tactical  air  support  by  German  air  units,  German  equality  of  status  in  the 
European  army,  and  accommodation  for  allied  reinforcements.  The  dis¬ 
cussions  proceeded  behind  closed  doors  and  the  note  of  urgency  introduced 
by  Washington  in  the  previous  autumn  was  less  audible  after  General 
Eisenhower  s  remarks  to  Congress  on  1  February  about  unwilling 
soldiers.3  At  the  same  time  British  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  American 
policy  revived  and  received  expression  in  a  section  of  the  Labour  Party.4 
At  the  beginning  of  June  the  High  Commissioners  sent  to  their  govern¬ 
ments  a  report  on  the  progress  of  the  discussions. 

At  this  point  the  American  High  Commissioner,  Mr.  John  McCloy, 


1  See  above,  p.  64. 

The  principal  American,  British  and  French  representatives  were:  for  the  U.S.A.  the 
deputy  High  Commissioner,  Major-General  Hays,  and  the  Assistant  High  Commissioner,’  Mr 
Benjamin  Bmtenwieser;  for  Great  Britain  the  Deputy  High  Commissioner,  Mr.  J.  G.  Ward,  the 
Chief  ol  Staff  to  the  High  Commissioner,  Major-General  Wansborough-Jones  and  the  Political 
Director,  Mr  C.  D  W.  O’Neill;  for  France  the  deputy  High  Commissioner,  M.  Armand  Berard, 
and  General  Jean  Ganneval.  All  except  the  last  attended  in  mufti. 

3  See  above,  p.  1 1. 

4  For  Labour’s  disquiet  see  questions  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  7  February  10=1  (H  C 

Deb  5th  ser.vol.  483,  coll.  1721-3,  and  also  Daily  Telegraph,  8  February  .951,  and  Manchester 
Guardian,  10  February  1951.  There  were  further  questions  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  same 
coir  7  5  December  1951  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  49o,  coll.  832-4,  and  vol.  494, 

coll.  2366-7  respectively)  and  on  15  December  Dr.  Hugh  Dalton  broadcast  the  misgivings  of 
himself  and  his  friends:  Observer,  16  December  1951.  See  also  above,  p.  77. 
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returned  to  his  country  on  a  short  visit  and  it  was  rumoured1  that  on  his 
return  to  Germany  he  would  urge  the  Federal  government  to  provide  12 
divisions,  a  tactical  air  force  and  coastal  defence  units  in  return  for  equality 
of  status  and  a  reduction  of  occupation  costs.  The  end  of  the  four- Power 
conference  at  the  Palais  Rose,2  so  the  apprehensive  in  Europe  reasoned, 
might  have  cleared  the  way  for  the  U.S.A.  to  renew  pressure  for  a  German 
army,  ignoring  the  deliberations  in  Paris  on  a  European  army.  In  the 
U.S.A.  it  was  even  suggested  that  the  French  government  was  prepared 
to  abandon  the  European  army  and  give  its  assent  to  the  formation  of  a 
German  army.3  But  on  his  arrival  in  Germany  on  3  July  Mr.  McCloy  gave 
American  support  to  the  Pleven  Plan  by  announcing  that  no  definite 
decision  about  the  German  contribution  to  defence  would  be  taken  until 
the  conference  on  the  European  army  had  produced  its  report.4  The 
recommendations  of  the  Petersberg  and  Paris  conferences  must  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  each  other,  but  this  must  be  done  speedily  in  order  that  definite 
proposals  might  be  laid  before  the  North  Atlantic  Council  before  its 
meeting  in  Ottawa  in  September.5 

The  Paris  conference  on  the  Pleven  Plan  was  convened  by  the  French 
government,  which  issued  invitations  on  26  January  to  all  the  European 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  to  the  German 
Federal  Republic.  The  invitation  sent  to  Bonn  emphasized  that  Germany 
would  have  equal  rights  with  the  other  participants,  while  at  the  same  time 
expressing  the  French  view  that  there  would  be  no  need  to  establish 
either  a  German  Ministry  of  Defence  or  a  German  General  Staff.  Al¬ 
though  a  statement  issued  in  Bonn  on  29  January  objected  to  the  plan  on 
the  grounds  that  it  treated  Germany  as  a  second-class  nation,  the  Federal 
Republic  accepted  the  French  invitation,  as  did  also  Italy,  Belgium  and 
Luxembourg.  Observers  were  sent  to  the  conference  by  the  British,  Dutch, 
Norwegian,  Danish  and  Portuguese  governments,  and  the  American6  and 
Canadian  Ambassadors  in  Paris  also  attended  as  observers.  Iceland, 
having  no  military  establishment,  refused.  The  conference  was  to  have 
opened  on  6  February,  but  on  2  February  the  opening  was  postponed 
until  15  February  on  account  of  the  meeting  between  French  and  Italian 
Ministers  at  Santa  Margherita.7 


1  See  e.g.  Manchester  Guardian ,  30  June  1951. 

2  See  below,  p.  130.  The  conference  ended  on  21  June. 

3  New  York  Times,  2  July  1951. 

4  The  Times,  4  July  1951.  Mr.  McCloy  saw  Dr.  Adenauer  on  5  July  and  subsequently  had  talks 
with  Dr.  Schumacher  and  other  German  leaders. 

3  See  a  report  of  a  press  conference  in  Bonn  on  13  July  ( New  York  Times,  14  July  1951)  and  a 
speech  at  Frankfurt  on  16  July  (ibid.  17  July  1951 5  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  13  August 

I96  On^2 7  ^January  Mr.  Acheson  sent  a  letter  of  goodwill  to  M.  Schuman:  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  19  February  1951,  p.  287. 

7  See  above,  p.  58. 
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When  the  conference  assembled  it  had  before  it  a  French  memorandum 
in  three  parts.1  J  he  first  part,  which  was  military,  proposed  the  formation 
of  io  to  12  divisions,  each  consisting  of  2  or  3  national  combat  teams  of 
4, 000-5, ooo  men.  This  force  would  be  constructed  in  two  stages.  During 
the  first  stage,  which  was  expected  to  last  for  about  eighteen  months,  the 
various  national  units  would  be  co-ordinated.  In  the  next  stage  they 
would  be  amalgamated.  The  German  contribution  would  not  exceed  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole,  which  was  estimated  at  100,000-140,000  men  in  the 
first  stage,  rising  in  the  second  to  250,000-300,000. 

The  second  and  third  parts  of  the  French  memorandum  dealt  with 
political  control  and  a  common  budget.  There  would  be  a  European  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Defence,  responsible  to  an  assembly,  which  would  have  the 
right  to  censure  and  so  dismiss  him.  The  Commissioner  would  at  a  later 
stage  either  be  given  wider  powers  or  be  superseded  by  a  Minister  of 
Defence.  There  would  also  be  a  Committee  of  Ministers. 

Having  received  this  memorandum,  the  conference  adjourned  for  a 
week  until  22  February.  During  the  ensuing  discussions,  details  of  which 
were  not  made  public,  the  size  of  the  basic  national  unit  was  reportedly 
a  principal  obstacle  to  agreement.  The  Germans  argued  that  12,000  men 
was  the  smallest  practical  number;2  they  wanted  an  army  composed  of 
small  national  divisions  rather  than  one  composed  of  larger  international 
divisions,  as  suggested  in  the  French  memorandum.  The  French  were 
reported  to  be  willing  to  agree  to  national  formations  of  8,000  or  even 
10,000  combat  troops.5  On  the  other  hand  the  French  were  said  to  be 
opposing  a  German  demand  to  have  officers  on  staffs  and  in  commands  at 
every  level  from  the  inception  of  the  plan;  the  French  did  not  want  to 
have  the  sort  of  German  officers  who  were  immediately  available,  since 
these  were  suspected  of  an  inclination  towards  eastern  adventures.  The 
French  were  also  said  to  be  resisting  a  German  demand  for  a  German 
Ministry  of  Defence.  At  a  plenary  session  on  22  June  progress  was  re¬ 
viewed  and  an  interim  report  was  promised  for  the  near  future. 

The  parallel  discussions  on  the  Petersberg  having  been  concluded 
earlier  in  the  month,  the  Federal  Republic  decided  to  send  Dr.  Blank  to 
Pans  as  chief  of  the  German  delegation.  It  was  hoped  that  this  move 
coupled  with  Mr.  McCloy’s  speech  of  3  July/  would  accelerate  matters  in 
ans.  An  interim  report  was  signed  on  24  July.5  It  proposed  the  creation 
of  an  army  of  20  divisions  by  the  beginning  of  1953,  thus  contributing  a 
force  of  600,000-700,000  men  to  General  Eisenhower’s  command,  and  the 
formation  of  a  European  Defence  Community  with  a  Defence  Commis- 


’  T,heD^Xt  WaS  n0t  Published-  For  an  official  summary  see  Le  Monde,  15  February  iqSi  • 
LA.nnde  Politique  i95i,  pp.  625-6;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951  p  2i6  °  ’ 

J  ^server,  1 1  March  I95I*  3  New  York  Times,  6  May  and  26  June  in,, 

See  above,  p.  107.  s  Le  Monde>  s6  Jul  lg  J  ' 
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sioner  (or  Commissioners,  the  number  was  a  point  of  disagreement),  a 
Committee  of  Ministers,  an  assembly  and  a  court.  The  size  of  national 
units  remained  a  matter  of  disagreement. 

The  meetings  of  the  conference  were  resumed  with  the  object  of  drafting 
an  agreement.  The  Netherlands  decided  to  become  a  full  member  of  the 
conference,1  and  SHAPE  was  also  represented.  In  November  agreement 
was  reported2  on  the  creation  by  the  end  of  1953  of  an  army  of  about 
1,290,000  men,  of  whom  516,000  would  be  combat  troops  and  the  rest 
support  troops.  This  army  would  be  divided  into  43  groups,  each  com¬ 
prising  12,000  combat  troops  and  18,000  support  troops.  The  group  of 
30,000  would  be  a  national  unit,  and  of  the  43  groups  France  would  pro¬ 
vide  14,  Germany  and  Italy  12  each,  and  the  Benelux  countries  5.  France 
would  be  entitled  to  keep  6  further  divisions  in  France  as  a  reserve  for 
overseas.  The  provision  of  heavy  artillery  and  of  strategic  bombing  forces 
would  be  the  responsibility  of  SHAPE.  1'his  measure  of  agreement  on  a 
force  much  larger  than  that  envisaged  in  July  constituted  a  considerable 
success  for  the  military  negotiators,  but  the  complementary  political  and 
financial  issues  proved  more  difficult. 

On  the  question  of  control  the  two  principal  disputes  concerned  the 
identity  of  the  ultimate  authority  and  the  nature  of  the  powers  of  the 
Defence  Commissioner  or  Commissioners.  Ultimate  control  might  be 
exercised  either  by  a  Committee  of  Ministers,  each  Minister  being  re¬ 
sponsible  to  his  government  and  the  committee  having  to  be  unanimous, 
or  by  a  majority  of  a  European  authority  responsible  to  a  European 
assembly.  The  Defence  Commissioner  might  either  have  a  significant 
degree  of  independent  authority  or  be  an  executive  officer  of  the  Ministers 
of  Defence.  In  the  matter  of  finance  the  outstanding  question  was  whether 
funds  should  be  voted  by  national  Parliaments  or  specific  revenues  be 
assigned  to  the  international  assembly;  whether  there  should  be  a  common 
defence  finance  pool  or  whether  each  state  should  pay  for  its  own  units 
and  services. 

On  25  October  M.  Schuman  spoke  in  favour  of  the  creation  of  a  supra¬ 
national  political  authority  to  be  set  over  both  the  European  Defence 
Community  and  the  European  Iron  and  Steel  Community,  and  he  said 
that,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Acheson  and  Mr.  Morrison,  he  would  elabo¬ 
rate  this  idea  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Europe.3  On  15- 
16  November  a  conference  of  the  Foreign  Ministers4  of  the  six  Pleven 
Plan  countries  was  held  in  Paris.  A  communique  announced  that  this 

1  Scotsman,  25  September  1951;  The  Times,  10  October  1951. 

2  New  York  Times,  8  and  11  November  1951. 

3  Le  Monde,  27  October  1951;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  3  November  1951,  p.  849  (text). 

4  Dr.  Adenauer  and  Signor  De  Gasperi,  both  of  whom  held  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs 
in  conjunction  with  a  higher  office,  were  not  present  but  were  represented  by  Professor  Hall- 
stein  and  Signor  Togliani. 
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was  the  first  of  a  series  of  such  meetings  and  that  the  discussion  of  out¬ 
standing  questions  would  be  continued  by  experts.1 

The  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  in  Rome  and  the  session  of 
the  Consultative  Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe  checked  the  optimists. 
At  Rome  General  Eisenhower  made  clear  his  wish  to  have  a  European 
army,  containing  German  units,  within  his  command  as  soon  as  possible,2 
but  no  less  manifest  was  the  Belgian  and  Dutch  reluctance  to  surrender 
ultimate  control  over  their  armed  forces  to  a  supranational  authority.3 
Mr.  Eden  at  Rome,  Sir  David  Maxwell  Fyfe  at  Strasbourg4  and  Mr. 
Churchill  in  the  House  of  Commons5  showed  that  the  new  Conservative 
government  in  Great  Britain  was  no  more  inclined  than  its  predecessor  to 
shed  the  role  of  benevolent  spectator  in  favour  of  that  of  active  contributor, 
but  the  new  British  Ministers  were  anxious  to  do  all  that  words  could  do  to 
encourage  their  continental  allies  and  to  dispel  fears  of  British  isolationism. 
In  a  statement  issued  on  18  December  at  the  end  of  their  visit  to  Paris6 
Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr.  Eden  declared  that  ‘all  steps  leading  to  greater 
unity  in  Europe  should  be  welcomed  and  encouraged’,  that  the  British 
government  was  resolved  to  maintain  armed  forces  on  the  Continent,  that  it 
would  welcome  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  by  the  Paris  conference,  and 
that  it  would  associate  itself  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  European  Defence 
Community  in  all  stages  of  its  political  and  military  developments.7 

The  six  Foreign  Ministers,  anxious  to  be  in  a  position  to  present  definite 
conclusions  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  in  Lisbon 
m  February  1952,  met  again  in  Strasbourg  on  11  December  and  in  Paris 
on  27  December.  They  were  joined  on  the  latter  occasion  by  their  Finance 
and  Defence  Ministers  but  failed  to  reach  agreement  on  the  financing  or 
t  e  political  control  of  the  European  army.  Adjourning  on  30  December 
they  issued  a  communique  which  stated  that  the  assembly  of  the  European 
Defence  Community  would  be  asked  to  study  federal  or  confederate  proposals 
and  that,  though  the  principle  of  a  common  budget  had  been  approved, 
consideration  of  how  to  transfer  funds  from  national  budgets  to  the  com¬ 
mon  budget  had  been  deferred.8 


Neue  Z tircher  Z eitung ,  17  November  1951. 

2  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  5  December  1951 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  219.  And  see  a 
fuuher  speech  by  the  General  on  29  December:  New  York  Times,  30  December  1951. 

In  Belgium  there  was  an  additional  complication  in  that  any  constitutional  change  would 
majority3,  dlSS°lutl0n  and  a  &eneral  election  which  might  cost  the  Christian  Social  Party  its 

4  See  above,  p.  79. 

5  6 i  December  1951,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  494,  coll.  2594-6;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951, 

Fur.3'  nacmg  '‘A1'  °n  6  December  M‘  Reynaud  said  that  the  British  refusal  to  join  the 
European  Defence  Community  meant  the  collapse  of  the  whole  scheme:  The  Times,  7  December 

6  See  above,  p.  80. 

s  Ihe,Times’  *9  December  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  141. 

1.31  December  1951  and  p.  225  respectively.  For  a  summary  of  the  conference’s  report 
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4.  The  Saar 

At  the  end  of  the  second  World  War  the  Saar  was  conquered  territory 
at  the  disposal  of  the  victors,  and  by  agreement  among  them  and  for  reasons 
of  administrative  convenience,  it  was  made  part  of  the  French  zone  of 
occupation.  A  territory  the  size  of  Oxfordshire,  'the  Saar  owed  its  promi¬ 
nence  in  international  affairs  partly  to  its  geographical  position  on  Ger¬ 
many’s  frontier  with  France  and  more  particularly  to  its  coal,  which  was 
complementary  to  the  iron  ore  of  Lorraine  and  greatly  coveted  by  France 
in  the  implementation  of  M.  Monnet’s  plans  for  French  economic  re¬ 
covery. 

French  control  over  the  economy  of  the  Saar  was  an  important  con¬ 
sideration  of  post-war  French  policy.  The  question  of  the  Saar  was  not, 
however,  an  isolated  one.  It  had  to  be  viewed  within  the  wider  context 
of  Franco-German  relations,  and  it  was  apparent  to  the  Quai  d’Orsay  (if 
not  always  to  Frenchmen  at  large)  that  a  Franco-German  rapprochement 
was  of  paramount  importance  for  the  future  of  France.  While,  therefore, 
the  French  object  was,  primarily,  to  obtain  Saar  coal  for  France,1  and, 
secondly,  to  deprive  Germany  of  that  coal,  this  policy  had  to  be  pursued 
in  a  way  which  would  not  fatally  imperil  Franco-German  relations.  The 
French  proposed  to  do  this  by  means  of  the  so-called  ‘Luxembourg’ 
solution :  to  detach  the  Saar  from  Germany  and,  while  giving  it  political 
autonomy  except  in  matters  of  defence  and  foreign  affairs,  to  include  it 
in  the  French  economic  and  financial  system.  They  received  some  en¬ 
couragement  from  their  allies.  In  his  speech  at  Stuttgart  on  6  September 
1946,  Mr.  James  Byrnes,  then  Secretary  of  State,  said  that  the  U.S.A. 
could  not  deny  to  France,  which  had  been  invaded  by  Germany  three 
times  in  seventy  years,  its  claim  to  the  Saar,  whose  economy  had  long  been 
closely  linked  with  that  of  France.2  At  the  Moscow  Conference  at  the 
beginning  of  1947  General  Marshall  repeated  what  Mr.  Byrnes  had  said 
about  the  Saar,  making  clear,  however,  that  he  referred  to  the  territory 
covered  by  the  Saar  plebiscite  of  19353  and  that  all  decisions  regarding 
the  Saar  were  subject  to  confirmation  at  a  peace  conference.4  Mr.  Bevin 
was  of  the  same  opinion. 

Elections  for  a  Landtag  were  held  in  the  Saar  on  5  October  19475  and 

to  the  North  Atlantic  Council  see  Great  Britain:  German  Defence  Contribution  and  the  European 
Defence  Community  (Cmd.  8492)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1952),  Annex  A,  pp.  8-13. 

1  More  urgent  than  the  French  need  for  the  Saar’s  coal  was  the  Saar’s  need  for  French 
ores,  without  which  the  industry  developed  after  1870  could  not  survive. 

2  Germany,  1947-1949,  The  Story  in  Documents,  pp.  3-8. 

3  In  1946  the  French  enlarged  the  Saar  by  adding  to  it  888  square  kilometres  and  97,000 
inhabitants,  detached  from  the  Palatinate,  an  increase  by  30  per  cent,  and  20  per  cent,  respec¬ 
tively  in  the  Saar’s  territory  and  population.  In  June  1947  most  of  this  territory  was  restored. 

4  Germany,  1947-1949,  The  Story  in  Documents,  p.  148;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1947-8,  pp.  464-5. 

5  The  50  members  comprised  28  members  of  the  Christian  People’s  Party,  1 7  of  the  Social 
Democrat  Party,  3  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  2  of  the  Communist  Party. 
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a  coalition  government,  representing  all  parties  except  the  communist, 
was  formed  with  the  leader  of  the  Christian  People’s  Party,  Herr  Johannes 
Hoffmann,  as  Prime  Minister.  Several  Ministers  belonged  to  the  Mouvement 
pour  le  Rattachement  de  la  Sane  a  la  France  (M.R.S.),  an  organization  founded 
by  refugee  Saarlanders  who  had  fled  to  France  in  1935.  On  8  November 
I947  a  constitution,  prepared  by  a  commission  (half  of  whose  members 
belonged  to  the  M.R.S.)  but  not  published  until  after  the  election,  was 
approved  by  the.  Landtag  with  none  but  communist  opposition.  This 
constitution  provided  that  the  Saar  should  be  detached  from  Germany, 
economically  and  financially  united  with  France,  and  politically  auto¬ 
nomous,  subject  to  French  control  over  defence  and  foreign  relations  and 
to  wide  powers  given  to  a  representative  of  the  French  government  to 
disallow  legislation  which  endangered  the  constitution  or  the  customs 
union  between  France  and  the  Saar.  French  currency  was  introduced  on 
1 7  November  1 94.7  ;  the  Regie  des  Mines  de  la  Sane ,  with  a  minority  of 
Saarlanders  on  the  board,  was  established  on  31  December  1947  to  manage 
the  mines;  on  the  same  date  French  military  government  came  to  an  end 
and  M.  Gilbert  Grandval,  hitherto  French  military  governor,  became 
French  High  Commissioner;  the  customs  union  came  into  operation  on 
1  April  1948. 

The  German  view  was  simple :  the  Saarlanders  spoke  and  were  German ; 
the  Saar  was  a  part  of  Germany;  the  allies  had  recognized  this  by  their 
declaration  of  5  June  .1945  accepting  the  1937  frontiers  of  Germany;1 * 3  a 
Treaty  of  Peace  must  include  the  Saar  in  Germany;  meanwhile  nothing 
must  be  done  to  prejudice  the  decisions  of  a  peace  conference  or  to  face 
it  with  an  accomplished  fact;  any  abandonment  of  the  German  claim 
to  full  sovereignty  in  the  Saar  would  seriously  weaken  the  claim  to  the  lost 
eastern  territories.  After  the  establishment  of  the  German  Federal  Repub¬ 
lic  in  1949  French  and  German  differences  over  the  Saar  were  never  far 
beneath  the  surface  and  clashed  on  two  principal  issues :  the  eligibility  of 
the  Saar  for  membership  of  the  Council  of  Europe  and  the  establishment 
by  treaty  of.closer  relations  between  France  and  the  Saar.  These  two 
issues  were  disposed  of  during  1950,  when  both  the  Federal  Republic  and 
t  e  Saar  joined  the  Council  of  Europe  and  German  opposition  to  the 
Franco-Saar  agreements  failed  to  prevent  their  conclusion.  In  1951  the 
piincipal  cause  of  tension  arose  out  of  political  events  in  the  Saar  itself. 

On  25  July  1949  the  French  government  announced  that  it  had  proposed 
the  admission  of  the  Saar  to  the  Council  of  Europe  as  an  Associate  Mem¬ 
ber  In  the  French  view  the  Saar  was  eligible  because  it  had  a  democrati¬ 
cally  elected  Parliament  and  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  article  3  of  the 


1  But  the  allies  maintained  that  this  declaration  referred  only  to  the  boundaries  of  zones  of 

occupation  and  not  to  the  eventual  frontiers  of  a  German  state.  See  the  allied  note  to  Bonn  of 

3  ugust  1951:  Frankfurter  Allgememe  Z^ung,  6  August  1951;  Documents  (R. 1. 1. A.)  for  1 95 1 ,  p.  247. 
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Statute  of  the  Council;1  since  the  Saar  was  not  a  part  of  the  German 
Federal  Republic  nor  represented  in  the  proposed  German  delegation  to 
the  Council  of  Europe,  it  was  France’s  duty  to  ensure  its  separate  repre¬ 
sentation.  The  French  government  expressly  denied  in  its  statement 
any  intention  of  incorporating  the  Saar  in  France  politically,  and 
claimed  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Saar’s  admission  to  the  Council  would 
strengthen  its  political  independence.  At  a  press  conference  on  2  Septem¬ 
ber2  M.  Schuman  pointed  out  that  the  Saar  had  no  place  in  the  Basic  Law 
of  the  German  Federal  Republic  and  was  not  mentioned  in  the  agree¬ 
ments  on  Germany  reached  by  the  western  Powers  in  1 948  ;3  he  main¬ 
tained  that  it  was  not  a  German  Land  nor  part  of  the  French  zone  of 
occupation;  and  he  concluded  that  France  was  therefore  bound  to  secure 
the  admission  of  the  Saar  to  the  Council  of  Europe  and  should  make  such 
admission  a  condition  of  the  admission  of  western  Germany.4  In  Germany, 
where  any  strengthening  of  the  independence  of  the  Saar  was  regarded  as 
only  one  degree  less  desirable  than  its  annexation  to  France,  there  was 
strong  opposition  to  a  step  which  gave  the  Saar  a  special  and  separate 
character  and  so  tended  to  prejudge  a  final  settlement.  The  German 
parliamentary  opposition  urged  that  if  the  Saar  were  allowed  to  join  the 
Council  of  Europe  the  Federal  Republic  should  not  join.5 

The  government  of  the  Saar  published  on  3  September  1949  a  memoran¬ 
dum  demanding  full  autonomy,6  and  Herr  Hoffmann  said  on  4  September 
that  the  Saar  wanted  to  join  the  Council  of  Europe  and  would  then  sup¬ 
port  the  admission  of  western  Germany.7  In  a  letter  of  31  October  1949 
to  M.  Schuman  Herr  Hoffmann  officially  asked  for  the  admission  of  the 
Saar  to  the  Council  of  Europe  as  an  Associate  Member.8 

On  4  November  1949  the  Committee  of  Ministers  of  the  Council  met 
in  Paris.  No  application  for  membership  had  been  received  from  Bonn, 
but  the  Committee  approved  the  admission  of  both  western  Germany  and 
the  Saar  as  Associate  Members  with  the  reservation,  in  the  case  of  the  Saar, 
that  membership  should  be  provisional  pending  a  final  decision  on  the 
territory’s  status.  The  Standing  Committee  of  the  Consultative  Assembly 
added  its  approval  on  9  November.  In  the  Petersberg  Agreement,  signed 
on  24  November,9  the  Allied  High  Commissioners  in  Germany  and  the 

1  Le  Figaro,  27  July  1949.  The  British  government  hesitated  to  accept  this  contention  and 
had  doubts  about  the  eligibility  of  the  Saar.  Further,  Mr.  Bevin  was  anxious  to  restrain  the 
French  government  from  any  action  which  might  impair  Franco-German  relations  by  prejudicing 
a  peace  conference’s  right  to  determine  the  status  of  the  Saar. 

2  UAu.be,  3—4  September  1949.  3  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  263. 

4  See  also  an  earlier  statement  to  this  effect  by  M.  Bidault  on  17  August  1949:  Council  of 
Europe:  Consultative  Assembly,  First  Session,  Reports,  Part  I,  pp.  155-6. 

5  See  for  example  statements  by  Dr.  Schumacher  on  25  July  and  5  August  1949:  Le  Monde, 
27  July  and  6  August  1949. 

6  Die  Welt,  4  September  1949.  7  L’Aube,  5  September  1949. 

8  Combat,  4  November  1949.  9  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  150. 
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Federal  government  recorded  their  desire  that  western  Germany  should 
promptly  be  admitted  to  the  Council  of  Europe  as  an  Associate  Member. 
The  matter  seemed  to  be  in  the  course  of  gradual  and  amicable  solution 
and  M.  Schuman  suddenly  proposed  to  pay  a  visit  of  goodwill  to  Bonn, 
but  almost  immediately  relations  were  again  disturbed  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  proposals  for  a  series  of  conventions  between  France  and  the  Saar. 

M.  Schuman  arrived  in  Germany  on  13  January  1950.  On  his  way  he 
stayed  in  Saarbriicken  to  discuss  with  Herr  Hoffmann  arrangements  for 
a  conference  about  the  proposed  new  agreements,  which  were  to  comprise 
a  commercial  agreement,  an  economic  agreement,  and  agreements  re¬ 
garding  the  Saar’s  coal-mines  and  railways.  No  details  were  known,  but 
it  was  rumoured  that  the  Saar  proposed  to  lease  its  mines  to  France  for 
fifty  years  and  to  allow  its  railways  to  be  incorporated  in  the  French 
national  system.  There  were  immediate  German  protests.  Herr  Jakob 
Kaiser,  Minister  for  All-German  Affairs,  repeated  the  increasingly  popular 
German  demand  for  a  plebiscite  in  the  Saar.1  President  Heuss  said  in 
Coblenz  on  ir  January  that  the  Saar  was  historically  and  ethnically 
German,  and  that  a  final  solution  could  only  be  found  at  a  peace  confer¬ 
ence.2  Dr.  Adenauer  declared  his  agreement  with  Dr.  Heuss  and  despite 
their  reluctance  to  allow  the  Saar  to  spoil  M.  Schuman’s  visit,  both  Dr. 
Adenauer  and  M.  Schuman  were  obliged  to  restate  their  views.  Dr. 
Adenauer  in  particular  was  forced  by  the  protests  of  the  Social  Democrats 
to  express  more  definite  views  about  the  Saar  than  he  might  otherwise 
have  thought  politic,  and  this  may  in  turn  have  had  a  similarly  stiffening 
effect  on  French  thinking.3 

M.  Schuman  told  a  press  conference  in  Bonn  on  15  January  19504  that 
his  visit  had  been  an  act  of  courtesy  designed  to  demonstrate  the  French 
desire  for  collaboration  in  all  matters  of  common  concern.  His  discussions 
with  Dr.  Adenauer,  which  had  been  cordial,  were  intended  to  produce  a 
detente.  The  question  of  the  Saar  had  been  discussed  among  others.  This 
was  not  a  new  problem  and  would  not  be  solved  in  weeks :  ‘we  are  not 
magicians.’  The  forthcoming  negotiations  between  France  and  the  Saar 
were  required  in  order  to  regulate  certain  technical  matters;  France  had 
the  right  under  the  Saar  Statute  to  conduct  such  negotiations  in  the 
transitional  period  before  a  peace  treaty;  the  discussions  with  Dr.  Adenauer 
would  in  no  way  influence  these  negotiations;  France  was  determined  to 
continue  the  policy  laid  down  in  the  Saar  Statute,  which  had  been  ap¬ 
proved  in  the  Landtag  by  all  save  the  communists;  alterations  would  only 
be  in  the  interests  of  the  Saar  and  not  in  the  interests  of  France,  and  would, 

1  New  York  Times,  8  January  1950.  2  The  Times,  13  January  1950. 

Dr.  Schumacher  said  at  a  press  conference  on  13  January  1950  that  his  party’s  influence 
had  stiffened  Dr.  Adenauer’s  policy.  He  added  that  the  French  must  realize  that  a  Franco- 
German  entente  would  be  lost  or  won  in  the  Saar:  Le  Monde,  18  January  1950. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  16  January  1950;  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  17  January  1950. 
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like  the  Statute  itself,  abide  the  verdict  of  a  peace  conference.  There  was 
therefoie  no  legal  basis  for  a  plebiscite.  There  was  no  question  of  the 

annexation  of  the  Saar  by  France  nor  of  a  French  attempt  to  create  a  fait 
accompli. 

In  a  statement  on  the  next  day1  Dr.  Adenauer  directed  his  criticisms 
against  Herr  Hoffmann  rather  than  against  M.  Schuman  and  emphasized 
other  aspects  of  his  conversations  with  M.  Schuman,  especially  French 
understanding  of  the  security  problems  of  disarmed  Germany  and  Franco- 
German  agreement  on  the  need  for  the  liberalization  of  European  trade. 
He  said  that  the  initiative  of  the  Saar  government  in  thrusting  the  question 
of  the  Saar  into  the  foreground  of  public  debate  had  introduced  a  certain 
unwelcome  disturbance,  and  that  he  would  have  preferred  to  postpone 
a  settlement  of  this  question  until  Franco-German  relations  were  more 
normal.  He  stated  his  conviction  that  a  settlement  was  possible  within  the 
framework  of  European  union,  and  attacked  Herr  Hoffmann’s  thesis  that, 
since  the  prospect  of  a  peace  treaty  had  retreated  into  the  dim  distance, 
the  position  of  the  Saar  should  be  settled  forthwith.  Dr.  Adenauer  insisted 
that  no  good  could  come  of  any  settlement  not  sanctioned  by  a  peace 
treaty.  Referring  to  the  coal-mines  Dr.  Adenauer  pointed  out  that  these 
constituted,  generally  speaking,  the  Saar’s  sole  source  of  wealth  and  that 
a  lease  of  them  to  France  for  fifty  years  practically  deprived  the  Saar  of  its 
independence.  He  also  pointed  out  that,  of  io  million  tons  of  coal  mined 
in  1948,  3-9  million  tons  were  consumed  in  the  Saar,  i-6  million  tons  were 
sent  to  France  and  4-5  million  tons — -almost  one-half  of  the  whole — were 
sent  to  Germany.  Dr.  Adenauer  maintained  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Basic  Law  of  the  Federal  Republic,  whereby  the  Federal  Republic  was 
declared  to  be  the  owner  of  the  former  property  of  the  Third  Reich,  applied 
to  the  Saar’s  mines,  since  these  had  been  bought  from  France  by  the  Reich 
and  paid  for  after  the  plebiscite  of  1935.  Finally  Dr.  Adenauer  hinted  at 
the  possibility  of  a  solution  by  extending  to  the  Saar  and  to  Lorraine  the 
ideas  embodied  in  the  Ruhr  Statute. 

In  a  conference  between  M.  Schuman  and  leaders  of  the  S.P.D.  on 
14  January,  Dr.  Schumacher  used  virtually  the  same  arguments  as  those 
used  by  Dr.  Adenauer,  and  Dr.  Erich  Ollenhauer  said  that  Dr.  Adenauer’s 
views  on  the  Saar  were  essentially  those  of  the  Social  Democrats.2  Both 
Dr.  Adenauer  and  Dr.  Schumacher  maintained  that  the  problem  of  the 
Saar  would  have  to  be  discussed  between  France  and  Germany.  M. 
Schuman,  however,  refused  a  request  by  Dr.  Adenauer  for  a  conference, 
on  the  grounds  that  no  such  discussion  was  proper  before  a  peace  confer¬ 
ence.3  Dr.  Schumacher  said  that  the  best  protest  against  the  projected 


1  Neue  geitung,  17  January  1950  (text);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  226. 

2  The  Times ,  18  January  1950. 

3  On  this  point  the  French  socialists  were  not  in  complete  agreement  with  M.  Schuman: 
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Franco-Saar  agreements  would  be  a  German  refusal  to  join  the  Council 
of  Europe. 

German  indignation  was  nourished  by  a  report  from  London  that  the 
three  western  Foreign  Ministers,  at  their  meeting  in  Paris  on  9  November 
1949  (after  the  end  of  the  session  of  the  Committee  of  Ministers  of  the 
Council  of  Europe),  had  made  a  secret  agreement  on  the  future  of  the  Saar. 
In  Germany  it  was  feared  that  this  portended  a  surrender  by  Washington 
and  London  to  French  requests  for  the  permanent  political  separation  of 
the  Saar  from  Germany.  Denials  of  any  such  agreement  were  immediately 
issued  in  the  three  western  capitals.  In  Washington  it  was  announced  that 
the  only  mention  of  the  Saar  at  the  three-Power  conference  had  been  a 
passing  reference  by  M.  Schuman  to  the  admission  of  the  Saar  to  the 
Council  of  Europe,  to  which  Mr.  Acheson  had  raised  no  objection,  provided 
that  this  would  not  prejudice  the  peace  settlement.1  Mr.  Acheson  affirmed 
at  a  press  conference  on  18  January2  that  the  separation  of  the  Saar  from 
Germany  and  its  economic  and  financial  union  with  France  had  been  the 
policy  of  three  consecutive  American  Secretaries  of  State  and  that,  while 
nothing  must  be  done  to  prejudice  the  final  peace  settlement,  France  was 
within  its  rights  in  seeking  closer  economic  ties  with  the  Saar.  Mr.  Acheson 
also  expressed  the  hope  that  France  would  take  no  action  which  would 
increase  the  tension  in  Germany  or  complicate  the  general  European 
situation,  and  he  added  that  in  the  American  view  Germany  could  not 
disclaim  responsibility  for  the  war,  out  of  which  many  of  the  problems 
under  discussion  had  arisen.3  In  London  the  British  attitude  was  defined 
by  the  Foreign  Office:  the  Saar  was  not  included  in  the  Federal  German 
constitution;  negotiations  between  France  and  the  Saar  were  therefore 
outside  the  competence  of  the  German  government;  during  the  Moscow 
conference  in  1947  Great  Britain  had  agreed,  pending  a  peace  conference, 
to  the  creation  of  an  autonomous  Saar,  linked  economically  with  France.4 

Dr.  Adenauer  saw  Mr.  McGloy  on  19  January  1950,  on  the  eve  of  the 
latter’s  departure  for  the  U.S.A.,  and  was  subsequently  officially  reported5 
to  have  proposed  ‘internationalization’  of  the  Saar  and  to  have  threatened 

‘Brusquer  la  discussion  n’arrangera  pas  les  choses’ :  Populaire,  16  January  1950.  And  see  an  article 
in  the  same  paper  on  the  following  day  by  M.  Rene  Blum. 

1  Mew  York  Times  and  Mew  York  Herald  Tribune ,  18  January  1950-  The  matter  was  presumably 
mentioned  by  M.  Schuman  at  this  meeting  because  Mr.  Acheson  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Ministers  of  the  Council  of  Europe  and  had  therefore  not  been  formally  apprised 
of  the  Committee’s  decision  about  the  Saar  a  few  days  earlier. 

2  The  Times,  19  January  1950;  Mew  York  Times,  19  January  1950. 

3  This  last  remark  provoked  Dr.  Schumacher  to  say  that  war  guilt  could  be  no  excuse  for  the 
greater  injustice  being  committed  in  the  Saar  and  that  Germany’s  policy  in  the  Saar  in  the  last 
five  years  had  been  as  restrained  as  the  western  Powers  could  have  wished,  whereas  the  latter 
had  failed  to  show  an  equal  caution:  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Pfitung,  20  January  1950. 

4  The  Times,  18  January  1950.  See  also  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Henderson 
on  8  March:  H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  166,  coll.  142-3;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  241. 

5  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  21  January  1950. 
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to  remain  outside  the  Council  of  Europe,  but  two  days  later  a  further 
announcement  said  that  internationalization  had  not  been  officially  pro¬ 
posed.1  The  Chancellor  was  also  unofficially  reported  to  have  impressed 
Mr.  McCloy  with  the  argument  that  acquiescence  in  French  policy  in  the 
Saar  would  destroy  the  legal  basis  of  Germany’s  claim  to  the  lost  eastern 
territories.2 

M.  Schuman  returned  to  Paris  on  17  January  1950,  and  negotiation  of 
the  Franco-Saar  conventions  began  there  on  7  February.  In  the  interven¬ 
ing  weeks  Franco-German  relations  were  disturbed  by  a  series  of  incidents 
in  Germany.  On  2 1  January  the  Federal  Republic  refused  to  proceed  with 
the  concluding  formalities  of  a  commercial  agreement  with  France;  but 
this  refusal  was  soon  reversed  and  the  agreement  was  signed  on  3 1  January.3 
At  a  meeting  of  the  F.D.P.  in  Hamburg  on  22  January  both  Dr.  Bliicher, 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Dehler,  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
referred  to  the  Saar.  Dr.  Bliicher,  stressing  that  he  was  not  speaking  as  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  said  that  his  party  could  only  recognize  a  decision  on 
the  Saar  which  was  based  on  a  plebiscite,  and  deplored  the  possibility  of 
allowing  the  Saar  to  become  a  trouble-spot  by  denying  it  the  right  of 
self-determination.  France’s  legitimate  economic  interests  in  the  Saar 
could  be  satisfied  without  detaching  the  Saar  from  Germany.4  Dr.  Dehler 
said  that  Germany  was  no  more  responsible  for  the  first  World  War  than 
France  and  was  not  solely  to  blame  for  Hitler,  whose  success  had  been 
largely  due  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Dr.  Dehler 
also  referred  to  the  Ruhr  Statute  as  hollow  and  out  of  date.5  Dr.  Dehler’s 
remarks  provoked  protests  from  all  three  western  High  Commissioners; 
M.  Andre  Fran$ois-Poncet  wrote  to  Dr.  Adenauer  that  such  words  from 
a  Minister  were  extremely  shocking.6  Dr.  Adenauer  said  on  23  January 
that  he  doubted  whether  Dr.  Dehler  had  in  fact  expressed  the  views  on 
the  Ruhr  Statute  attributed  to  him,  but  that  at  all  events  these  views  were 
not  shared  by  himself  or  by  the  Cabinet  and  that  the  government  was 
resolved  to  co-operate  fully  in  the  Ruhr  Authority.7 

On  the  same  day  more  trouble  was  caused  by  the  publication  of  a 
memorandum,8  allegedly  submitted  to  the  Cabinet  by  Herr  Kaiser’s 
Ministry  for  All-German  Affairs,  setting  out  Germany’s  legal  claims  to  the 
Saar  and  its  mines,  disputing  the  validity  of  the  Saar  elections  and  con¬ 
stitution,  accusing  France  of  having  since  1946  consistently  violated 
agreements  with  the  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain  on  the  Saar,  demanding  a 

1  Neue  Zeitung,  23  January  1950.  2  New  York  Times,  20  January  1950. 

s  Le  Monde,  1  February  1950.  4  Die  Welt,  23  January  1950. 

5  The  Times  and  Daily  Telegraph,  24  January  1950. 

6  Le  Monde,  27  January  1950;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  229. 

7  Daily  Telegraph,  24  January  195°- 

8  See  Neue  Zeitung,  23  January  1950,  and  Manchester  Guardian  and  Daily  Telegraph,  24  January 
1950. 
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plebiscite  in  the  territory  to  decide  between  maintenance  of  the  status  quo, 
union  with  France  and  union  with  Germany,  and  proposing  that,  while 
close  economic  ties  with  France  should  be  maintained,  the  Saar  should 
become  the  twelfth  German  Land J 

On  24  January  1950  official  statements  were  issued  about  both  Dr. 
Dehler’s  speech  and  Herr  Kaiser’s  memorandum.  Of  the  memorandum 
it  was  said  that  it  had  not  been  submitted  to  the  Cabinet,  that  it  did  not 
express  the  government’s  opinions  or  policy,  and  that  Dr.  Adenauer  had 
only  learnt  of  its  contents  through  the  press.  To  this  Herr  Kaiser’s 
Ministry  replied  that  the  memorandum  was  not  a  statement  of  policy 
but  merely  a  statement  of  events  leading  up  to  the  present  crisis  and  that 
the  Cabinet  must  have  read  it,  since  it  had  been  submitted  before  M. 
Schuman’s  visit  to  Bonn.1 2  A  communique  issued  after  a  meeting  of  the 
Cabinet  expressed  the  unanimous  determination  of  the  government  to 
preserve  a  policy  of  good  relations  with  France,  and  stated  that  there  were 
no  differences  of  principle  between  Dr.  Adenauer  and  Dr.  Dehler  but  that 
the  latter’s  speech  had  been  misleadingly  reported.3  Both  the  publication 
of  the  Kaiser  memorandum  and  the  reports  of  Dr.  Dehler’s  speech  were 
described  as  indiscretions  of  the  press.  In  his  reply  to  M.  Frangois-Poncet 
Dr.  Adenauer  said  that  reports  out  of  context  of  Dr.  Dehler’s  speech  had 
given  rise  to  misunderstandings;  that  Dr.  Dehler  had  in  fact  stressed  the 
importance  of  Franco-German  understanding;  and  that  both  Dr.  Aden¬ 
auer  himself  and  the  Federal  government  expressly  refused  to  be  associated 
with  the  views  attributed  to  Dr.  Dehler  in  the  press.4  Dr.  Dehler  himself 
said  at  Munich  on  28  January  that  his  speech  in  Hamburg  had  been  mis¬ 
understood  and  that  he  had  meant  to  say  that  the  Saar  mines  were  not 
important  enough  to  be  allowed  to  ruin  Franco-German  understanding.5 

The  Franco-Saar  conventions  were  signed  on  3  March  1950.6  The  most 
important  of  them  were  a  general  convention  defining  the  status  of  the 
Saar,  an  agreement  confirming  the  economic  union  between  the  two 
countries,  an  agreement  on  the  coal-mines,  and  an  agreement  on  the 
railways. 

The  general  convention  established  the  autonomy  of  the  Saar  in  the 
legislative,  administrative  and  judicial  fields,  leaving  to  the  French  repre¬ 
sentative  the  right  to  intervene  if  the  monetary  and  customs  union  with 
France  appeared  threatened,  if  an  international  obligation  undertaken  by 

1  According  to  a  later  version  of  the  memorandum  the  inclusion  of  the  Saar  as  a  twelfth  Ger¬ 
man  Land  was  discussed  but  not  included  among  the  recommendations:  The  Times,  8  February 
I95°- 

2  The  Times,  25  January  1950.  3  ALanchester  Guardian,  25  January  1950. 

4  Le  Monde,  27  January  1950;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  230. 

5  Neue  £eitung,  30  January  1950. 

6  Documentation  Frangaise,  no.  1292,  7  March  1950.  For  the  general  convention  and  the  agree¬ 

ment  on  the  coal-mines  see  also  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  231. 
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France  for  the  Saar  were  disregarded,  or  if  Saar  legislation  threatened  the 
political  autonomy  or  the  security  of  the  country.  There  was  to  be  an 
exchange  of  diplomatic  missions  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  Saar 
was  to  have  consular  representatives  in  certain  other  countries.  The 
economic  agreement  did  little  more  than  confirm  the  economic  and  cus¬ 
toms  union  already  in  force,  the  two  governments  promising  not  to  dis¬ 
criminate,  or  to  permit  discrimination,  against  each  other’s  products,  and 
France  agreeing  to  give  equal  consideration  to  its  own  and  the  Saar’s 
interests  when  negotiating  international  agreements.  The  Saar  agreed  to 
lease  the  coal-mines  to  the  French  government  until  the  conclusion  of  a 
German  Peace  Treaty  and  thereafter,  if  the  treaty  awarded  the  mines  to  the 
Saar,  to  extend  the  lease  until  the  French  had  had  fifty  years’  enjoyment  of 
the  mines.  The  management  of  the  mines  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  composed  of  nine  Frenchmen  and  nine  Saarlanders  with  the 
French  Minister  of  Mines  (or  his  deputy)  as  an  additional  member  and 
chairman.  France  agreed  to  advance  no  claim  at  the  peace  conference 
to  the  ownership  of  the  mines  and  to  support  the  Saar’s  claim.  The  rail¬ 
ways  were  to  be  managed  by  a  board  comprising  six  Saarlanders  and  six 
Frenchmen  with  a  Saarlander  as  chairman.1 

As  soon  as  the  text  of  these  conventions  was  published  Dr.  Adenauer 
said  in  Bonn  that  he  did  not  now  expect  a  majority  in  the  Bundestag  for 
German  entry  into  the  Council  of  Europe,  nor  would  he  request  it.2  He 
said  that  he  expected  complete  unanimity  among  all  parties  against  the 
agreements,  which  would  complicate  European  discussions  incalculably 
and  might  even  make  them  hopeless  for  some  time  to  come.  He  added  at 
a  press  conference  on  the  next  day  that  the  conventions  were  a  ‘decision 
against  Europe’  and  a  breach  of  the  Potsdam  agreement,  instigated  purely 
by  French  ‘hunger  for  gold’.3  He  contended  that  the  Saar’s  mines  were 
essential  to  the  German  economy  and  that  the  present  arrangement  en¬ 
dangered  the  aims  of  the  Marshall  Plan.  M.  Schuman,  he  said,  had 
assured  him  privately  that  French  interests  in  the  Saar  were  purely 
economic  and  that  the  mines  would  eventually  be  returned  to  Germany, 
while  Mr.  Acheson  had  told  him  that  the  French  would  not  be  given  a 
free  hand  in  the  Saar.  The  conventions  turned  the  Saar  into  a  French 
colony,  as  the  powers  given  to  the  French  High  Commissioner  made  it  an 
overstatement  to  speak  of  a  French  protectorate.  The  use  of  the  term  ‘Saar 
Republic’  in  the  convention  was  the  first  attempt  to  give  a  legal  form  to 
the  separation  of  the  Saar  from  Germany.  Dr.  Adenauer  said  that  he  had 
asked  M.  Schuman  to  let  the  Saar  problem  rest  until  Germany  was  a 

1  The  conventions  were  ratified  by  the  Saar  on  4  April  1950  and  in  France  by  the  National 
Assembly  and  the  Council  of  the  Republic  on  22  October  and  16  November  1950.  They  came 
into  force  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 

2  New  York  Times,  4  March  1950. 

3  Ibid.  5  March  1950;  Observer,  5  March  1950;  Tagesspiegel,  5  March  1950. 
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member  of  the  Council  of  Europe,  when  the  problem  would  become 
easier  to  solve.  The  convention  jeopardized  German  entry  into  the  Coun¬ 
cil.  He  then  appealed  to  Germans,  in  particular  to  former  soldiers,  not 
to  give  way  to  nationalist  feeling,  but  to  let  the  government  handle  the 
situation.  In  an  interview  with  an  American  journalist1  he  declared  that 
in  his  view  the  ultimate  solution  to  the  Saar  problem  and  to  other  prob¬ 
lems  of  Franco-German  understanding  lay  in  an  eventual  Franco-German 
union,  which  Great  Britain  and  the  Benelux  countries  might  also  join;  the 
return  of  the  Saar  to  Germany  was  a  necessary  precondition  to  such  a 
union. 

The  Social  Democrat  Party  issued  on  7  March  1950  a  memorandum 
which  alleged  that  the  elections  in  the  Saar  in  1947  had  been  held  under 
nightmare  threats  of  dismantling;  that  the  Saar  was  now  a  police  state; 
and  that  despite  continued  French  efforts  to  detach  the  Saar  from  Ger¬ 
many  the  Saar  had  never  been  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Allied 
Control  Council  for  Germany.  The  memorandum  opposed  the  Saar’s 
admission  to  the  Council  of  Europe  on  the  grounds  that  this  would  amount 
to  recognition  of  the  Saar’s  sovereignty  and  that  united  Europe  should 
not  begin  with  the  condoning  of  an  undemocratic  act.  It  declared  the 
proviso  in  the  conventions  for  reconsideration  by  a  peace  conference  to  be 
an  empty  formula,  since  no  peace  conference  might  ever  be  held.  It  con¬ 
cluded  by  saying  that  a  solution  for  the  Saar  must  be  found  which  would 
take  account  of  French  economic  interests  but  that  there  must  be  no 
annexation  of  the  Saar  by  France.2 

On  9  March  1950  the  Federal  Government  published  a  White  Book3 
and  on  the  next  day  the  Bundestag  debated  the  Saar.4  The  White  Book 
gave  a  survey  of  developments  in  the  Saar  since  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
and  of  the  present  economic  and  political  position.  It  maintained  that 
the  agreements  with  France  confirmed  the  detachment  of  the  Saar  from 
Germany,  that  Germany  could  not  adopt  different  attitudes  towards  the 
settlement  of  its  western  and  eastern  frontiers,  that  the  elections  in  the 
Saar  in  1947  had  been  neither  free  nor  democratic,  that  conditions  for 
Germans  in  the  Saar  were  difficult,  that  so  long  as  the  Potsdam  agreement 
remained  in  force  the  Saar  remained  under  the  control  of  the  Allied 
Control  Council,  that  the  creation  of  an  autonomous  state  (even  with 
a  proviso  for  review  by  a  peace  conference)  was  contrary  to  international 


1  Tagesspiegel,  8  March  1950. 

Sozialdemokratische  Partei  Deutschlands:  Die  Sozialdemokratie  und  das  Saarproblem  (Hanover 

Neuer  Vorwarts-Verlag,  1950),  pp.  19-42.  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Z^ung,  8  March  1950  And 
see  also  speeches  by  Dr.  Schumacher  on  5  March  and  Dr.  Ollenhauer  on  7  March  -  Die  Welt 
b  March  1951 ;  Manchester  Guardian,  8  March  1951. 

4  <ferm^ny:  Federal  Government:  Denkschrift  der  Bundesregierung  zur  Saarfrage  (Bonn,  1950). 

Neue  Zeitung,  11  March  1950.  For  Dr.  Schumacher’s  speech  see  also  Die  Sozialdemokratie 
und  das  Saarproblem ,  pp.  3-18. 
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law,  and  that  the  clause  providing  for  revision  at  a  peace  conference  had 
been  omitted  from  the  general  convention.  It  advocated  Franco-German 
discussion  of  the  problem  and  suggested  a  number  of  possible  solutions: 
the  establishment  of  an  international  authority  for  the  Saar  similar  to  the 
Ruhr  Authority;  a  customs  union  between  France  and  the  Saar  as  in 
the  years  between  1920  and  1935;  a  customs  union  between  Germany, 
the  Saar  and  France;  an  economic  agreement  linking  the  Saar,  Lorraine 
and  southern  Germany.  Any  one  of  these  solutions  would  give  partial 
economic  autonomy  and  would  satisfy  French  economic  claims  without 
detaching  the  Saar  politically  from  Germany.  But  any  plan  adopted 
must  be  sanctioned  by  the  Federal  German  Parliament.  The  White  Book 
repeated  the  demand  for  a  plebiscite  in  the  Saar,  and  said  that  a  denial  of 
democratic  rights  in  the  Saar  was  incompatible  with  proposals  for  all- 
German  elections.  The  issue  could  be  settled  easily  ‘within  the  framework 
of  European  co-operation’.1 

In  the  debate  in  the  Bundestag  Dr.  Adenauer  repeated  the  assertions 
that  the  Franco-Saar  conventions  were  contrary  to  international  law,  that 
France  was  a  trustee  of  the  whole  of  the  French  zone  of  occupation  and 
could  not  therefore  legally  conclude  agreements  with  the  Saar,  and  that 
the  Saar  government  had  no  right  to  dispose  of  the  Saar’s  mines  and 
railways.  He  said  that  the  Saar  dispute  must  not,  however,  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  Franco-German  relations,  that  a  solution  fair  to  all  parties 
must  be  found,  and  that  the  German  government  would  therefore  send 
a  note  presenting  the  German  case  to  the  Allied  High  Commissioners. 
Dr.  Adenauer  also  quoted  from  an  exchange  of  letters  between  himself  and 
the  British  High  Commissioner,  in  which  he  had  received  assurances  that 
the  proviso  for  revision  at  a  peace  conference  applied  to  the  general  con¬ 
vention  as  well  as  to  the  others,  in  which  it  was  specifically  mentioned.2 

Dr.  Adenauer’s  remarks  to  the  American  journalist  on  7  March  1950 
about  a  Franco-German  union  were  warmly  welcomed  in  a  speech  on  16 
March  by  General  de  Gaulle,  who  said  that  Dr.  Adenauer’s  suggestion 
had  dazzling  possibilities.3  The  same  journalist  thereupon  telegraphed 
additional  questions  to  Dr.  Adenauer.  To  the  first,  whether  he  thought 
that  the  Saar  problem  would  solve  itself  if  a  Franco-German  union  were 
achieved,  Dr.  Adenauer  replied  that  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  this 
would  be  so.  To  a  second  question,  whether  he  was  ready  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  the  French  government,  he  replied  that  he  would  wel¬ 
come  such  discussions.4  On  21  March  a  further  question  followed.  Asked 

1  For  a  French  reply  to  the  White  Book  and  to  the  S.P.D.’s  memorandum  see  La  Situation  en 
Sane  au  lendemain  des  accords franco-sarrois  dug  marsiggo:  Documentation  Frangaise,  no.  1300,  22  March 
1950- 

2  These  letters  were  published  on  11  March  1950:  The  Times ,  13  March  1950. 

3  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  17  March  1 950. 

4  Neue  Teitung,  18  March  1950. 
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whether  the  contemplated  union  would  not  disrupt  the  Council  of  Europe, 
Dr.  Adenauer  replied  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  benefit  the  Council. 
At  the  same  time  he  issued  a  statement  suggesting  that  the  first  step 
towards  such  a  union  would  be  a  customs  union,  to  be  followed  by  the 
creation  of  an  economic  assembly.1  On  22  March,  however,  M.  Pierre 
Teitgen,  the  French  Minister  of  Information,  stated  after  a  Cabinet  meet¬ 
ing  that  there  was  no  concrete  basis  for  discussions,2  and  on  24  March 
Dr.  Schumacher  said  that  the  Chancellor’s  idea  was  unrealistic  and  that 
even  if  such  a  union  could  be  established,  it  would  inevitably  be  dominated 
by  France.3 

Dr.  Adenauer  informed  the  High  Commission  on  25  March  1950  that 
the  Federal  Republic  would  accept  associate  membership  of  the  Council 
of  Europe  if  a  formal  invitation  were  received  through  the  High  Commis¬ 
sion,  if  the  Saar’s  membership  were  regarded  as  provisional,  and  if  a 
German  observer  were  allowed  to  attend  the  Committee  of  Ministers.4 
The  Committee  of  Ministers  resolved  on  30  March  to  invite  the  Federal 
Republic  and  the  Saar  to  become  Associate  Members  of  the  Council 
with  18  and  3  seats  respectively  in  the  Consultative  Assembly.5  The 
Saar  accepted  this  invitation  on  4  April  1950.  Despite  some  opposition, 
particularly  to  the  status  of  associate  membership  and  to  the  admission 
of  the  Saar,  the  Bundestag  voted  on  15  June  by  220  votes  to  152  with  9 
abstentions  to  accept  the  Council’s  invitation.  Thus,  exactly  a  year  after 
the  original  French  proposal  to  admit  the  Saar  to  the  society  of  western 
European  states  both  the  Saar  and  the  Federal  Republic  were  members 
of  the  Council  of  Europe,  while,  despite  German  protests,  the  relations 
between  France  and  the  Saar  had  been  defined  and  French  economic 
interests  in  the  Saar  strengthened.  In  the  next  year,  1951,  echoes  of  these 
controversies  were  heard  when  the  government  of  the  Saar  itself  proposed 
for  the  Saar  an  independent  position  in  the  European  Iron  and  Steel 
Community,  and  the  Saar’s  domestic  politics  gave  rise  to  further  Franco- 
German  recrimination. 

On  7  March  1951  Herr  Hoffmann  told  a  German  correspondent  that 
the  Saar  would  demand  to  be  independently  represented  in  the  High 
Authority  of  the  Schuman  Plan  and  that  he  had  asked  M.  Schuman  to 
sign  the  Schuman  Plan  treaty  twice,  once  for  France  and  once  for  the 
Saar.6  Although  Herr  Hoffmann  said  on  the  next  day  that  he  had  been 
misrepresented  and  that  the  Saar’s  interests  would  automatically  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  France  by  virtue  of  the  preamble  to  the  Saar  constitution,7 
the  rumour  persisted  that  France  was  planning  to  give  the  Saar  indepen- 

1  Tagesspiegel,  22  March  1950  (text).  2  The  Times,  23  March  1950. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  25  March  1950.  4  The  Times,  27  March  1950. 

5  Council  of  Europe :  Consultative  Assembly,  Ordinary  Session  1950,  Documents,  no.  8,  Appendixes 

5  and  6,  pp.  582-3. 

6  Manchester  Guardian,  8  March  1951.  7  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Z eitung ,  g  March  1951. 
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dent  representation.  In  a  broadcast  speech  on  26  March  Herr  Heinz 
Braun,  Minister  of  Justice  in  the  Saar,  said  that  France  had  no  right  to 
represent  the  Saar  in  the  Schuman  Plan  either  directly  or  indirectly,  that 
the  treaty  would  therefore  bind  the  Saar  only  if  signed  by  representatives 
of  the  Saar  and  ratified  by  the  Landtag,  and  that  the  Landtag  would  not 
ratify  it  unless  the  Saar  were  independently  represented.  He  added  that 
there  were  many  indications  that  the  French  government  shared  this 
point  of  view.1  Asked  on  12  April  whether  Herr  Braun’s  speech  repre¬ 
sented  the  official  attitude  of  the  Saar,  Herr  Hoffmann  replied  that  this 
‘might  very  well’  be  the  case,  but  that  France  had  the  right  to  settle  the 
matter  as  it  pleased.2 

It  was  expected  that  an  equal  number  of  French  and  German  delegates 
would  have  places  in  the  High  Authority  of  the  Schuman  Plan.  On  this 
assumption  (which  ultimately  proved  correct)  there  would  have  been 
some  advantage  to  the  French  in  introducing  a  separate  delegation  from 
the  Saar,  but  there  was  little,  if  any,  evidence  to  suggest  that  this  was  the 
intention  of  the  French  government,  nor  did  the  German  government 
appear  to  entertain  anxieties  on  the  point.3  Since  representation  of  the 
Saar  by  western  Germany  was  out  of  the  question,  the  alternatives  were 
separate  representation  and  representation  with  France,  solutions  which 
were  both  unsatisfactory  to  the  Germans  but  the  latter  less  so.  Some 
expression  of  German  discontent,  especially  from  the  Social  Democratic 
Party,  was  therefore  inevitable.  On  16  April  M.  Monnet  and  Professor 
Hallstein,  State  Secretary  in  the  Federal  Foreign  Ministry,  agreed  in  Paris 
that  the  Saar  should  be  represented  as  a  part  of  France  with  the  proviso 
that  this  arrangement  was  subject  to  revision  at  a  peace  conference.4 
Three  Saarlanders  were  to  be  included  in  the  French  delegation  of  18, 
but  the  Saar  was  not  to  be  represented  in  the  Council  of  Ministers.  The 
Saar  was  to  ratify  the  treaty  before  France.  By  an  exchange  of  letters  Paris 
and  Bonn  were  to  recognize  that  the  status  quo  in  the  Saar  was  not  affected 
by  the  treaty.  The  treaty  was  accordingly  signed  on  1 8  April  1951  by  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  six  countries  and  letters  were  exchanged  on  the  same 
day.5  No  representative  of  the  Saar  signed  the  treaty,  but  a  Saar  delegation 

1  Neue  Zeitmg,  27  March  1951.  He  may  have  had  in  mind  a  speech  to  the  Consultative 
Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe  on  io  August  1950,  in  which  M.  Schuman  spoke  of  seven 
countries  {pays)  negotiating  on  the  basis  of  his  proposals.  The  seventh  country  could  hardly 
have  been  other  than  the  Saar,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  in  his  reference  to  the  negotiators 
M.  Schuman  was  presupposing  that  these  would  all  be  represented  in  the  same  way  in  the 
emergent  High  Authority.  2  New  York  Times,  13  April  1951. 

3  The  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr.  Bliicher,  said  on  8  March  that  Herr  Hoffmann’s  remarks  on  the 
previous  day  constituted  an  attempt  to  upset  Franco-German  relations  and  that  the  German 
government  had  been  assured  by  the  French  government  that  the  Saar  would  not  be  separately 
represented.  Le  Monde,  9  March  1951. 

4  Neue  Zeitung,  1 8  April  1951. 

5  See  above,  p.  99.  For  the  text  of  the  letters  see  Documentation  Frangaise,  no.  1489,  9  June 
i95i,  p.  35;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  242. 
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led  by  Herr  Hoffmann  was  in  Paris  at  the  invitation  of  the  French 
government  in  order,  as  M.  Schuman  said,1  that  the  closest  possible 
relations  should  be  maintained  between  the  two  countries  so  long  as 
France  represented  the  Saar  internationally.  M.  Schuman  explained  that 
by  virtue  of  the  Saar  Statute  France  was  the  only  country  which  could 
sign  the  Schuman  Plan  treaty  on  behalf  of  the  Saar,  although  the  Saar’s 
ratification  was  necessary.2  France  believed  that  the  present  arrangement 
in  the  Saar  would  be  permanent  but,  M.  Schuman  said,  Bonn  would  not 
avow  this  and  hence  the  exchange  of  letters,  in  order  to  protect  the  German 
government  against  a  charge  of  recognizing  the  Saar  Statute.3 

Before  the  beginning  of  1951,  when  the  Franco-Saar  conventions  came 
into  force,  there  had  been  little  opposition  in  the  territory,  and  virtually 
none  in  the  Landtag,  to  Herr  Hoffmann’s  policy  of  collaboration  with 
France.  Immediately  after  the  war,  when  Germany  was  in  ruins,  there 
were  obvious  advantages  in  separation  from  the  Germany  of  food  shortages 
and  dismantling,  nor  had  the  ten  years  since  the  reunion  with  Germany 
in  1935  brought  to  the  Saar  much  except  conscription  and  war  damage. 
The  rapid  rehabilitation  of  Germany,  however,  and  in  particular  the 
currency  reform  of  1948,  caused  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  and  complaints 
were  heard  that  France  was  passing  to  the  Saar  only  about  one- third  of 
the  Marshall  Aid  due  to  it,  was  investing  insufficient  capital  in  Saar 
industries,  and  was  securing  unfair  advantages  under  the  lease  of  the 
coal-mines.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Social  Democrat  Party  at  Neunkirchen 
on  9  April  1951  a  resolution  was  passed  attacking  the  government  on 
domestic  issues  and  also  accusing  it  of  having  failed  to  insist  with  sufficient 
emphasis  on  securing  a  greater  share  of  Marshall  Aid  from  France.  The 
meeting  decided  unanimously  to  propose  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  party 
that  the  two  Social  Democrat  Ministers  should  resign  from  the  coalition.4 
The  Ministers,  Dr.  Braun,  Minister  of  Justice,  and  Herr  Richard  Kirn, 
Minister  of  Labour,  as  well  as  the  Social  Democrat  President  of  the 
Landtag,  Herr  Peter  Zimmer,  decided  not  to  wait  until  that  meeting  and 
immediately  handed  in  their  resignations.  On  13  April  Herr  Hoffmann 
formed  a  new  government,  consisting  entirely  of  members  of  the  Christian 
People’s  Party,  which  held  28  of  the  50  seats  in  the  Landtag.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Social  Democrat  Party  on  22  April  its  president,  Herr  Kirn,  said 
that  the  party  would  now  oppose  the  government,  demand  elections,  and 

1  Statement  by  M.  Schuman  at  a  press  conference  on  20  April  1951 :  Le  Figaro,  21  April  1951. 

2  Dr.  Schumacher  objected  to  this  in  a  broadcast  speech  on  21  April  1951.  Neue  J^eitung, 
23  April  1951. 

3  On  20  April  1951  the  French  High  Commissioner,  M.  Grandval,  expressed,  in  a  letter  to 

his  government  which  was  construed  as  an  offer  to  resign,  his  anxiety  at  the  French  failure  to 
allow  the  Saar  separate  representation.  He  described  the  arrangements  made  as  ‘discouraging’ 
for  advocates  of  Saar  autonomy:  Manchester  Guardian,  21  April  1951.  He  remained  at  his  post, 
however,  despite  clear  differences  on  policy  between  himself  and  M.  Schuman :  see,  for  instance, 
Combat,  21-22  April  1951.  4  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  £ eitung ,  10  April  1951. 
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support  the  Schuman  Plan,  in  which  the  Saar  should  be  at  least  as  strongly 
represented  as  Luxembourg.1  By  this  last  demand  the  party  showed  that, 
while  becoming  outspokenly  anti-French,  it  favoured  autonomy  for  the 
Saar  rather  than  reversion  to  Germany. 

In  this  last  respect  the  Social  Democrat  Party  differed  from  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party,  which,  while  agreeing  with  the  Social  Democrat  Party  in 
denouncing  the  Franco-Saar  conventions  and  opposing  a  contribution 
by  the  Saar  to  western  defence,2  advocated  the  reunion  of  the  Saar  with 
Germany.  The  Democratic  Party  had  been  formed  in  1950  and  took  its 
name  from  the  three  Democratic  members  of  the  Landtag,  who  had, 
however,  ceased  to  represent  or  constitute  a  party  and  had  become  inde¬ 
pendent  members  voting  with  the  government. 

The  Democratic  Party  planned  to  hold  on  6  May  1951  a  meeting  at 
which  the  neutralization  of  the  Saar  under  the  aegis  of  the  Council  of 
Europe  was  to  be  advocated  as  an  interim  solution  pending  a  peace 
conference.  A  large  German  delegation  was  expected  to  attend,  but  the 
government  of  the  Saar  refused  to  allow  these  delegates  to  enter  the  Saar 
and  banned  the  meeting  on  the  grounds  that  the  Democratic  Party’s 
proposals  endangered  the  existence  of  the  state.  The  party  protested  to 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  to  the  Council  of  Europe3  against  the 
suppression  of  democratic  rights  in  the  Saar,  and  received  a  telegram  of 
sympathy  purporting  to  come  from  the  German  Socialist  Reich  Party, 
which  had  itself  fallen  under  the  ban  of  the  Federal  German  government 
a  few  days  previously.  This  message  was  later  proved  to  have  been  forged, 
but  its  publication  gave  substance  to  rumours  of  a  connexion  between  the 
two  parties.  The  Socialist  Reich  Party  and  its  leaders,  Herr  Doris  and 
Herr  Remer,  were  neo-Nazis,  and  the  suggestion  that  the  Democratic 
Party  of  the  Saar  was  keeping  such  company  may  have  contributed  to  the 
Saar  government’s  decision,  announced  on  2 1  May,  to  proscribe  it.  The 
government  maintained4  that  the  Democratic  Party’s  programme  was 
contrary  to  the  fundamental  aims  of  the  constitution,  hindered  the  peaceful 
economic  and  social  development  of  the  country,  impeded  Franco-German 
relations,  and  made  a  European  solution  of  the  Saar  problem  impossible, 
and  that  the  party  spread  false  allegations  about  the  government,  thereby 
bringing  country,  constitution  and  government  into  disrepute. 

1  Ibid.  23  April  1951. 

2  M.  Schuman  said  on  20  February  1951  in  the  Council  of  the  Republic  that  the  Saar  should 
make  a  contribution  and  had  agreed  to  do  so:  Le  Monde,  22  February  1951.  Herr  Hoffmann 
said  on  22  February  that  M.  Schuman’s  words  had  been  misinterpreted  and  that  a  defence 
contribution  had  never  officially  been  discussed :  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung ,  23  February  1951. 
On  8  October  he  pointed  out  that  the  Saar’s  constitution  made  no  provision  for  conscription 
and  said  that,  if  asked  to  contribute,  the  Saar  should  propose  an  industrial  contribution :  ibid. 
9  October  1951. 

3  By  telegram  on  5  May  and  in  a  note  dated  11  May  1951 :  ibid.  7  and  12  May  1951. 

4  Ibid.  29  May  1951. 
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In  a  broadcast  on  the  same  day  Herr  Hoffmann  said  that  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  bore  no  relation  to  the  former  group  of  deputies  of  the  same 
name,  and  had  been  incited  by  certain  circles  in  the  Federal  Republic 
to  make  proposals  which  would  enable  Germany  to  bring  the  Saar  dispute 
before  the  Council  of  Europe.  He  said  that  the  Saar  government  was 
ready  to  have  honourable  relations  with  the  Federal  Republic  and  that 
the  banning  of  the  Democratic  Party  should  not  be  interpreted  as  an 
affront  to  Germany.1 

Dr.  Adenauer  described  the  banning  of  the  Democratic  Party  as  a  sign 
of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  Saar  government  and  an  attempt  by  it  to 
regain  some  of  the  prestige  lost  during  the  negotiations  on  the  Schuman 
Plan.2  The  Saar  population  itself,  Dr.  Adenauer  said,  would  undoubtedly 
show  its  disapproval  of  the  government’s  undemocratic  act;  Germany, 
however,  must  treat  the  Saar  problem  with  great  restraint.  Dr.  Schu¬ 
macher  said  that  the  banning  of  the  Democratic  Party  showed  that  the 
Saar  was  governed  as  a  police  state;  Germany  should  bring  the  matter 
before  the  Council  of  Europe.3 

On  the  evening  of  21  May  the  Saar  government  published  a  letter  of 
9  May  from  M.  Schuman  to  Herr  Hoffmann  asking  that  measures  be  taken 
against  the  Democratic  Party,  which,  under  the  pretext  of  representing 
the  will  of  the  people,  was  attempting  to  subvert  the  Saar  Statute  and  to 
substitute  a  regime  which  would  not  accept  autonomy  and  would  pre¬ 
judice  the  final  settlement  of  a  peace  conference;  France  could  not  fail 
to  be  concerned  at  the  activities  of  a  party  which  aimed  at  undermining 
the  Saar  conventions,  threatened  to  disturb  order  within  the  Saar,  and 
jeopardized  good  relations  between  France  and  Germany.  M.  Schuman 
wrote  that  he  would  leave  it  to  Herr  Hoffmann  to  take  what  steps  the 
latter  considered  necessary.4  The  publication  of  this  letter  completely 
altered  the  situation,  since  the  banning  of  the  Democratic  Party  could  no 
longer  be  represented  in  Germany  merely  as  an  unfortunate  act  by  a 
relatively  unimportant  Prime  Minister  anxious  to  recover  prestige.  The 
suspicions  of  the  German  Social  Democrat  Party  about  French  policy  in 
the  Saar  were  confirmed,  while  Dr.  Adenauer’s  supporters  were  taken 
aback.  Insult  was  added  to  injury  when  an  official  of  the  Quai  d’Orsay 
described  Dr.  Adenauer’s  statement  of  21  May  as  unfounded,  inopportune 
and  regrettable.5  In  Paris  Dr.  Adenauer’s  intervention  on  behalf  of  a 
party  which  was  there  held  to  be  neo-Nazi  and  subversive  was  regarded 
with  considerable  disapproval.  German  ratification  of  the  Schuman  Plan 
was  thought  to  be  in  the  balance.6 

1  JVeue  Zurcher  Zeitung,  23  May  1951.  2  The  Times,  22  May  1951. 

3  JVeue  Zenker  Zeitung,  24  May  1951. 

4  L’Aube,  23  May  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  243. 

5  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  23  May  1951. 

6  JVeue  Zurcher  Zeitung,  24  May  1951. 
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There  was  much  speculation  concerning  the  reasons  for  M.  Schuman’s 
letter.  According  to  one  view,1  France  had  only  been  waiting  for  the 
signature  of  the  Schuman  Plan  treaty  before  taking  unilateral  action  in 
the  Saar.  Others  held  that  M.  Schuman  had  been  influenced  by  in¬ 
creasing  French  chauvinism  and  the  approach  of  the  French  elections. 
Again,  M.  Schuman’s  decision  was  ascribed  to  the  forged  telegram  from 
the  Socialist  Reich  Party,  and  it  was  even  suggested  that  Herr  Hoffmann 
had  tricked  M.  Schuman  into  writing  his  letter  by  showing  him  the 
telegram — a  view  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  letter  was  written  two 
days  after  the  banning  of  the  Democratic  Party’s  meeting  and  while 
Herr  Hoffmann  was  in  Paris  with  M.  Grandval  for  discussions  with  M. 
Schuman.2 

Dr.  Adenauer,  who  had  been  resisting  demands  by  the  Social  Democrat 
Party  for  a  debate  in  the  Bundestag  on  the  Saar  before  the  signature  of 
the  Schuman  Plan  treaty,  now  agreed  to  hold  a  debate  on  30  May. 
Before  the  debate  Dr.  Adenauer  and  Dr.  Schumacher  had  a  discussion. 
Dr.  Adenauer  wanted  to  confine  the  debate  to  relations  between  Germany 
and  the  Saar  and  hoped  to  avoid  a  debate  altogether  by  framing  a  bi¬ 
partisan  resolution,  thus  avoiding  any  further  deterioration  in  Franco- 
German  relations  or  any  threat  to  the  Schuman  Plan  treaty.  Dr. 
Schumacher,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the  question  of  the  Saar 
could  not  be  isolated  and  must  be  debated  within  the  context  of  Franco- 
German  relations,  including  the  Schuman  Plan. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  30  May  Dr.  Adenauer  read  a  note  which 
he  had  sent  on  the  previous  day  to  the  High  Commission.3  This  note 
restated  the  German  case  on  the  Saar.  Whereas  the  inclusion  of  the  Saar 
in  the  French  economic  and  financial  system  had  been  approved  at 
Moscow,  there  was  no  justification  for  the  political  separation  of  the  Saar 
from  Germany,  whatever  the  preamble  to  the  Saar  constitution  might  say. 
Since  it  was  universally  accepted  that  a  final  settlement  must  await  a 
peace  conference,  the  French  government  would  be  ignoring  its  obliga¬ 
tions  and  failing  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  recent  exchange  of  letters 
between  M.  Schuman  and  Dr.  Adenauer,4  if  it  supported  any  action  of 
the  Saar  government  prejudicial  to  that  final  settlement.  The  note  then 
cited  examples  of  undemocratic  acts  by  the  Saar  government  and  pointed 
out  that  the  constitutional  provision  against  the  formation  of  new  parties 
without  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  Landtag  enabled  Herr  Hoffmann 
to  stifle  all  opposition.  By  banning  the  Democratic  Party  he  had  suppressed 
the  only  party  which  opposed  the  government’s  policy  on  the  final  status 

1  Held  by,  among  others,  Dr.  Schumacher. 

2  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  £eitung,  26  May  1951. 

3  Control  Council  for  Germany:  Background.  Letter,  2  June  1951,  pp.  4-6;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1951,  p.  244.  See  also  Neue  Zeitung,  31  May  1951,  for  a  report  of  Dr.  Adenauer’s  speech. 

4  See  above,  p.  123. 
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of  the  Saar.  The  note  ended  with  an  appeal  to  the  three  western  Powers 
to  take  steps  to  restore  political  freedom  in  the  Saar. 

Before  reading  this  note  Dr.  Adenauer  told  the  Bundestag  that  a 
statement  on  the  Saar  was  needed  for  three  reasons :  firstly,  the  Saar  govern¬ 
ment’s  refusal  to  allow  members  of  the  Bundestag  to  enter  the  territory; 
secondly,  the  banning  of  the  Democratic  Party  of  the  Saar;  and  thirdly, 
the  advice  given  by  M.  Schuman  to  Herr  Hoffmann  with  regard  to  the 
activities  of  that  party.  Dr.  Adenauer  emphasized  that  he  would  on  no 
account  allow  events  in  the  Saar  to  prejudice  Franco-German  relations  or 
European  integration,  and  hoped  that  Paris  shared  this  attitude.  Referring 
to  the  exchange  of  letters  between  himself  and  M.  Schuman  about  the 
Schuman  Plan  treaty  he  said  that,  while  the  French  government  had 
expressly  renounced  annexation  of  the  Saar,  the  two  governments  were 
still  far  from  agreement  about  the  future  status  of  the  territory,  for  the 
Federal  government  considered  the  French  plan  for  a  ‘new  Luxembourg’ 
to  be  contrary  to  the  concept  of  a  new  Europe.  Nevertheless,  the  exchange 
of  letters  constituted  the  first  agreement  between  the  French  and  German 
governments  about  the  Saar,  and  he  felt  confident  that  a  solution  which 
took  account  of  both  French  economic  and  German  national  interests  as 
well  as  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  Saar  could  be  reached  before  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty.  He  then  accused  the  Saar  government  of 
acting  as  though  the  territory  were  already  an  independent  state,  and 
strongly  attacked  the  banning  of  the  Democratic  Party.1  He  regretted 
that  M.  Schuman  had  associated  himself  with  the  allegations  made  against 
that  party  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  French  government  would  use 
its  influence  with  the  Saar  government  to  redress  the  mistake,  if  these 
allegations  were  found  to  be  incorrect.  Dr.  Adenauer  also  protested 
against  discrimination  against  Germans  in  the  Saar,  giving  instances  of 
such  discrimination  and  of  the  expulsion  of  Germans.  He  concluded  by 
demanding  the  restoration  of  political  freedom  in  the  Saar. 

Dr.  Carlo  Schmid  then  spoke  for  the  Social  Democrat  Party.2  He  said 
that  the  Saar  was  being  run  as  a  police  state,  that  the  ultimate  responsi¬ 
bility  for  this  lay  with  the  French  government,  and  that  Germany  should 
therefore  refuse  to  ratify  the  Schuman  Plan  treaty  until  France  had  given 
guarantees  that  democratic  government  would  be  restored  in  the  Saar; 
for  Germany  could  not  change  French  policy  by  protests  alone.  The 
Saar  issue  should  be  made  the  central  issue  of  German  foreign  policy:  if 
Germany  could  not  fight  for  the  Saar,  then  how  would  it  be  able  to  fight 
for  the  return  of  the  eastern  provinces?  There  was  no  sense  in  signing 
an  agreement  with  a  country  which  wished  permanently  to  separate  the 
Saar  from  Germany. 

1  Dr.  Adenauer  received  the  leader  of  the  party,  Herr  Richard  Becker,  on  this  day. 

2  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  fitting,  i  June  1951. 
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A  Adenauers  statement  of  policy  was  approved  by  a  large  majority 
oi  the  Bundestag,  only  the  communists  voting  against  the  government. 
1  he  Social  Democrat  Party  abstained  on  the  grounds  that  it  could  not 
approve  a  note  to  the  High  Commission  which  gave  no  indication  that 

e  government  was  prepared  to  drop  its  passive  attitude  towards  French 
policy. 


Replying  to  journalists  both  before  and  after  reading  reports  of  Dr 
Adenauer’s  speech  in  the  Bundestag,  M.  Schuman  said  on  30  May  that 
French  policy  m  the  Saar  had  not  changed  and  that  France  was  respon¬ 
sible  lor  maintaining  order  in  the  territory.  The  Schuman  Plan  and  the 
Saar  problem  were  not  linked  in  any  way;  the  Saar  was  not  a  Franco- 
Derman  but  an  international  problem.1  M.  Grandval  said  at  Volklingen 
on  2  June  that  France  had  rights  in  the  Saar  which  it  did  not  intend  to 
give  up;  Germans  must  not  forget  that  they  had  lost  the  war;  the  status 
ol  the  Saar  was  similar  to  that  of  the  German  Federal  Republic.2  Two 
days  later  Dr.  Schumacher  delivered  a  strong  attack  on  French  policy  and 
on  Dr.  Adenauer’s  alleged  failure  to  see  through  it.  He  said  that  if  France 
persisted  in  pursuing  an  active  policy  in  the  Saar,  Germany  must  also 
have  an  active  one.  He  asserted  again  that  ‘the  Saar  and  the  Schuman 

an  belong  together’  and  said  that  if  the  plan  were  ratified  by  Germany 
before  the  Saar  problem  had  been  solved,  France  would  no  longer  need 
to  make  concessions.3  Dr.  Schumacher  insisted  on  a  further  debate  in  the 
Bundestag,  which  took  place  on  6  July  and  produced  the  now  familiar 
attacks  on  the  Federal  government’s  attitude  and  the  usual  defence.4 

The  ban  on  the  Democratic  Party  was  not  lifted,  and  the  party  trans¬ 
ferred  its  activities  to  Germany.  On  31  May  Herr  Becker  published  a 
document  in  which  he  presented  his  party’s  case  and  set  out  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  Saar  government  for  the  suppression  of  liberty,  giving 
instances  of  expulsions,  the  banning  of  newspapers,  censorship  of  letters, 
and  confiscation  of  property.  Former  members  of  the  Democratic  Party 
formed  a  Saarbund.  in  Germany  and  began  at  the  end  of  1951  to  publish  a 
newspaper,  Deutsche  Saarzeitung,  which  soon  developed  a  neo-Nazi  character.5 

The  western  Powers  did  not  reply  until  3  August  to  Dr.  Adenauer’s 
note  of  29  May.6  Their  note  stated  that  their  policy  had  been  unchanged 


1  Le  Monde,  31  May  1951;  Daily  Telegraph,  31  May  1951. 

2  Tagesspiegel,  3  June  1951 ;  Neue  Zeitung,  4  June  1951. 

3  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Z^tung  and  New  York  Times,  5  June  1951;  Manchester  Guardian,  6  June 
1951.  The  C.D.U.  also  took  exception  to  M.  Grandval’s  speech,  asked  that  the  text  should  be 
made  available  to  the  Bundestag,  and  suggested  that  the  Federal  government  should  inquire 
whether  M.  Grandval  had  spoken  on  behalf  of  his  government  and,  if  not,  whether  the  French 
government  agreed  with  him.  M.  Grandval  said  some  days  later  that  he  had  not  spoken  on 
behalf  of  his  government. 

4  Neue  Zeitung,  7-8  July  1951. 

See  The  Saar  as  an  International  Problem*  in  The  World  Today,  July  1932,  pp.  299—307. 

This  delay  seemed  to  testify  to  difficulties  between  the  allies  in  concerting  their  reply. 
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since  the  Moscow  Conference  in  1947  and  had  been  frequently  and 
officially  restated.  They  traversed  the  German  claim  that  the  present 
status  of  the  Saar  was  illegal  in  view  of  the  allied  declaration  on  Germany  s 
1 937  frontier,  maintaining  that  this  declaration  had  been  concerned 
only  with  the  definition  of  zones  of  occupation.  They  reminded  Dr. 
Adenauer  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Republic  did  not  extend 
beyond  its  territorial  borders.  The  three  governments  confirmed  their 
view  that  a  final  decision  must  await  a  peace  conference.  They  said  that 
they  were  ‘of  course’  in  favour  of  the  development  of  democratic  institu¬ 
tions  and  the  protection  of  personal  liberty  in  the  Saar,  and  they  expressed 
the  hope  that  nothing  would  be  done  which  might  become  a  cause  for 
serious  dispute  or  endanger  the  economic  and  political  union  of  European 
nations.1  The  allied  note  caused  considerable  disappointment  in  Germany, 
despite  attempts  by  the  government  to  make  the  best  of  it.2 

5.  The  Conference  at  the  Palais  Rose 

The  U.S.S.R.  and  its  European  satellites,  by  a  statement  issued  from 
Prague  by  their  Foreign  Ministers  and  by  Russian  notes  to  Washington, 
London  and  Paris,  had  protested  in  October  1 950  against  the  rearmament 
of  western  Germany.3  Moscow  further  proposed  on  3  November  19504 
a  quadripartite  conference  of  Foreign  Ministers,  for  which  the  Prague 
statement  should  serve  as  a  basis,  besides  protesting  on  15  December  that 
the  western  proposals  constituted  breaches  of  British  and  French  engage¬ 
ments  to  the  U.S.S.R.5  The  western  Powers  replied  to  the  Russian  pro¬ 
posal  of  3  November  in  three  identical  notes  delivered  on  22  December 
1950.  They  wished  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  projected  conference  to 
cover  all  the  principal  causes  of  dissension  between  east  and  west  and 
suggested  that  on  this  basis  a  preliminary  quadripartite  conference 
should  be  held  to  discuss  and  prepare  an  agenda.6  On  30  December  1950 
Moscow  agreed  that  a  preliminary  meeting  should  be  held  in  London, 
Paris  or  Moscow,  but  insisted  at  the  same  time  that  the  demilitarization 
of  Germany  was  the  most  urgent  problem  and  should  stand  first  on  the 
agenda.7  The  western  Powers  thereupon  inquired  on  23  January  1951 
whether  Moscow  was  indeed  willing  to  discuss  other  principal  causes  of 
international  tension  as  well  as  German  problems.  They  suggested  that  a 

1  Neue  Ziircher  Z^unS>  5  August  1951;  V Annie  Politique,  iggi,  p.  642;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1951,  p.  247. 

2  See  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  4  August  1951,  and  Neue  Z^ung,  6  August  1951. 

3  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  78;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  pp.  167-8. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  79  and  170-1  respectively. 

s  See  below,  p.  168. 

6  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  pp.  176-8. 

7  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  15  January  1951,  pp.  90-92;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951, 
p.  248. 
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preliminary  conference  should  be  held  in  Paris.1 2 3  The  Russian  reply  of 
5  ebruary  considered  ‘possible  the  examination  of  other  questions’  (than 
the  demilitarization  of  Germany),*  and  the  western  Powers  then  put 
forward  on  19  February  concrete  proposals  for  the  agenda.*  These 
included  the  causes  of  tension  in  Europe,  including  the  existing  level  of 
armaments;  problems  affecting  Germany;  the  Austrian  Treaty’.  The 
addition  of  other  subjects  was  left  open  and  the  order  of  discussion  was  to 
be  referred  to  the  preliminary  conference,  which  should  in  the  western  view 
open  on  5  March.  The  western  Powers  suggested  that,  if  the  preliminary 
conference  were  successful,  the  ensuing  conference  between  the  Foreign 
Ministers  should  be  held  in  Washington.  These  diplomatic  overtures 
ended  with  a  favourable  Russian  reply  on  1  March4  and  the  conference 
opened  four  days  later  at  the  Palais  Rose  in  Paris. 

The  confeience  lasted  from  5  March  to  21  June;  74  sessions  were  held. 
No  agenda  was  produced  and  no  conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  followed. 
The  principal  delegates  at  the  conference  were  Mr.  Ernest  Davies,  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  A.  A.  Gromyko, 
Senior  Deputy  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Philip  Jessup,  Ambassador- 
at-large,  and  M.  Alexandre  Parodi,  Secretary-General  at  the  Quai 
d  Orsay.  At  the  opening  session  two  draft  agendas  were  before  the  con¬ 
ference,  each  one  containing  three  items.  On  the  Russian  side  the  first 
and  principal  item  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  Potsdam  agreement,  with 
special  regard  to  the  completion  of  the  demilitarization  and  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  the  remilitarization  of  Germany.  In  the  next  place  the  Russians 
put  consideration  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace  and  the  consequent  withdrawal  of 
occupation  forces  from  Germany.  Third  on  the  Russian  agenda  came  the 
improvement  of  the  situation  in  Europe  and  the  transition  to  a  reduction 
of  armaments  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain  and  France. 
The  agenda  proposed  by  the  three  western  Powers  in  concert  began  with 
the  examination  of  the  causes  of  international  tension  and  of  means  to 
secure  a  real  and  lasting  improvement  in  relations  between  the  four 
Powers.  The  second  item  on  the  western  agenda  was  the  completion  of  a 
treaty  re-establishing  an  independent  and  democratic  Austria.  Problems 
relating  to  the  re-establishment  of  German  unity  and  a  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Germany  stood  third.5 

The  omission  of  the  Austrian  Treaty  from  the  Russian  proposals  came 

1  Ibid.  5  February  1951,  pp.  228-9  and  pp.  251-2  respectively. 

2  Soviet  News,  7  February  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  253. 

3  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  5  March  1951,  p.  366;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  255. 
These  proposals  followed  by  a  few  days  the  publication  in  Pravda  of  one  of  Marshal  Stalin’s  rare 
pronouncements  on  foreign  affairs:  see  below,  pp.  157-8. 

4  Documentation  Frangaise,  no.  1448,  10  March  1951,  p.  10;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951, 

P-  257- 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  6  March  1951. 
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as  a  surprise  to  the  western  Powers,  which  had  specifically  mentioned  it  in 
their  note  on  19  February  and  had  assumed  that  the  general  Russian  reply 
of  1  March  implied  agreement  to  discuss  this  item.  This  was,  however, 
not  the  most  important  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  proposals. 
The  crux  of  the  matter  lay  in  the  order  of  the  items.  Moscow,  whose 
original  proposals  for  a  conference  had  been  prompted  by  the  spectre  of 
a  remilitarized  western  Germany,  put  the  German  question  first.  The 
western  allies  on  the  other  hand,  partly  for  logical  and  partly  for  tactical 
reasons,  wished  to  discuss  in  the  first  place  the  whole  range  of  international 
discontent,  which  item  they  had  themselves  introduced  into  the  purview 
of  the  conference  when  first  replying  to  the  Russian  proposals.  They 
maintained  that  the  trouble  in  Germany  arose  out  of  the  worsened 
relations  between  the  principal  Powers  since  the  end  of  the  war  and  not 
vice  versa ;  and  they  also  feared  that,  if  they  agreed  to  discuss  the  German 
question  first,  they  might  never  in  fact  reach  any  other  question.  In 
adopting  this  attitude  they  were  not  without  reasons  derived  from  their 
unhappy  experiences  of  former  conferences  of  Foreign  Ministers,  but  they 
laid  themselves  open  to  criticism  in  their  own  countries,  where  people 
who  earnestly  desired  to  see  a  further  attempt  by  the  Foreign  Ministers 
to  reach  agreement  complained  that  the  western  delegates  in  Paris  were 
quibbling  over  issues  unintelligible  to  the  man  in  the  street,1  and  where  it 
was  argued  that,  since  the  German  question  was  clearly  the  central  one, 
the  western  Powers  would  be  well  advised  to  put  German  unity  first  and 
to  produce  concrete  proposals  for  achieving  it. 

The  first  week  of  the  conference  saw  the  elimination  of  minor  disagree¬ 
ments  by  concessions  from  both  sides.  Mr.  Gromyko  was  prepared  to 
include  the  Austrian  Treaty  in  the  agenda  provided,  however,  that  the 
Trieste  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy  should  also  be  discussed.2 
Mr.  Gromyko  also  expanded  his  second  item  by  specifying  in  it  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  German  unity.  On  their  side  the  western  Powers  proposed  an 
amendment  to  their  first  item  which  would  have  the  effect  of  allowing 
general  discussion  of  German  problems  at  the  outset  (as  the  Russians 
desired),  though  it  would  not  allow  these  problems  to  be  discussed  in 
isolation  and  distinct  from  other  causes  of  international  tension  (which 
the  Russians  also  desired).3  But  this  proposal  was  rejected  by  Mr. 
Gromyko,  who  found  it  too  vague  and  who  objected  to  discussing  German 
armaments  on  the  same  footing  as  the  armaments  of  other  countries.  He 

1  See  for  instance  The  Economist,  10  March  1951. 

2  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  omission  was  in  any  case  no  more  than  a  drafting  error: 
‘Four  Deputies  in  Search  of  an  Agenda’,  by  S.  T.  Bindoff,  World  Affairs,  3  July  1951,  p.  266. 

3  The  western  Powers  proposed  to  add  to  their  item  the  following  words:  ‘Such  as  measures  to 
eliminate  the  fear  of  aggression,  the  fulfilment  of  present  treaty  obligations,  and  the  examination 
of  the  existing  level  of  armaments,  and  the  questions  concerning  termination  in  this  sphere’: 
Observer,  11  March  1951. 
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countered  by  offering  further  to  amend  his  own  second  item  by  deleting 
the  reference  to  the  withdrawal  of  occupation  forces.  After  Mr.  Gromyko 
had  offered  minor  amendments  to  his  first  and  third  items  and  had  accepted 
the  third  item  in  the  western  list,  Dr.  Jessup  submitted  on  15  March  on 
behalf  of  all  three  western  Powers  a  revised  version  of  their  first  item, 
which  would  now  read :  ‘The  examination  of  the  present  causes  of  inter¬ 
national  tensions  in  Europe  and  of  the  means  to  secure  a  real  and  lasting 
improvement  in  the  relations  between  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  France,  such  as  the  existing  level  of  armaments, 
its  effect  on  the  demilitarization  of  Germany  and  the  means  for  the 
control  and  reduction  of  armaments;  measures  to  eliminate  the  fear 
of  aggression;  fulfilment  of  the  present  treaty  obligations.’1 

For  the  next  few  days  the  conference  continued  with  a  series  of  fruitless 
exchanges  which  began  to  degenerate  into  insult  and  recrimination.  On 
27  March  Dr.  Jessup  introduced  a  new  item:  ‘Treaties  of  Peace  with 
Rumania,  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  including  their  provisions  on  human 
rights,  their  military  clauses  and  their  final  clauses  on  the  settlement  of 
disputes.’2  The  introduction  by  Dr.  Jessup  of  matters  specifically  relating 
to  three  Russian  satellites  was  presumably  intended  as  a  counter  to 
Moscow’s  complaints  of  Anglo-American  violation  of  the  Italian  Treaty 
by  the  conversion  of  Trieste  into  an  aggressive  military  base.3 

On  28  March  Mr.  Gromyko  put  forward  his  version  of  the  western 
first  item,  amended  to  Russian  taste.  Mr.  Gromyko’s  version,  like  Dr. 
Jessup’s  amended  version  of  15  March,  followed  the  original  western  text 
verbatim  and  added  certain  specific  topics  by  way  of  elucidation.  Dr. 
Jessup  had  introduced  three  topics.  Mr.  Gromyko’s  version  substantially 
reproduced  the  last  two — the  elimination  of  the  fear  of  aggression  and  the 
fulfilment  of  the  present  treaty  obligations.  But  where  Dr.  Jessup  had 
proposed  to  discuss  the  ‘existing  level  of  armaments,  its  effect  on  the 
demilitarization  of  Germany,  and  the  means  for  the  control  and  reduction 
of  armaments’  as  one  comprehensive  topic,  Mr.  Gromyko  proposed  dis¬ 
cussion  under  two  distinct  headings:  first,  the  demilitarization  of  Ger¬ 
many;  secondly,  ‘the  reduction  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States, 
the  U.S.S.R.,  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  in  connexion  with  this 
the  discussion  of  the  existing  level  of  armaments  and  the  question  of  the 
establishment  of  international  control  over  the  implementation  of  the 
reduction  of  the  armed  forces’.  Mr.  Gromyko  was  thus  willing  to  discuss 
the  demilitarization  of  Germany  as  a  part  of  a  first  item  which  should 

1  The  Times,  16  March  1951. 

2  Ibid.  28  March  1951.  For  earlier  allegations  of  the  violation  of  human  rights  and  illicit 
expansion  of  armed  forces  in  these  countries  see  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  194-6,  220-2,  and  Survey 
for  1949-50,  pp.  235-40  and  559-62. 

3  These  accusations  dated  back  to  the  discussions  of  an  Austrian  peace  treaty  in  Paris  in  the 
spring  of  1950:  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  27 6. 
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embrace  all  causes  of  international  tension  in  Europe,  but  he  persisted  in 
keeping  the  demilitarization  of  Germany  separate  from  and  chief  among 
the  other  problems  arising  in  this  context.  Further,  on  the  question  of 
armaments,  Mr.  Gromyko  wished  to  discuss  the  reduction  of  armaments 
of  the  four  Powers  and  not  (as  the  western  Powers  proposed)  the  existing 
level  of  armaments  in  Europe  as  a  whole;  and  to  consider  the  reduction  of 
armaments  before  discussing  the  level  of  armaments,  whereas  the  western 
Powers  proposed  that  these  two  topics  should  be  transposed. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  Mr.  Gromyko’s  proposals  for  the  first  item  were 
greeted  on  the  western  side  with  expressions  of  optimism,  but  two  days 
later,  on  30  March,  the  atmosphere  was  abruptly  changed.  Mr.  Gromyko 
asked  the  western  delegates  whether  they  insisted  on  including  in  the 
agenda  the  item  which  they  had  proposed  concerning  the  Treaties  of 
Peace  with  Rumania,  Bulgaria  and  Hungary.  Dr.  Jessup  replied  that  he 
and  his  western  colleagues  did  not  insist  on  the  separate  and  specific  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  item  and  had  only  introduced  it  when  Mr.  Gromyko  had 
raised  the  question  of  Trieste  and  the  Italian  Treaty.  Mr.  Gromyko  then 
accused  the  western  governments  of  trying  to  complicate  the  conference. 
He  submitted  two  items,  one  of  which  was  completely  new,  namely,  the 
Atlantic  Pact  and  American  bases  in  Europe  and  the  Near  East.  At  the 
same  time  he  proposed  as  a  separate  item  discussion  of  the  ‘Peace  Treaties 
with  Italy,  Rumania,  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  including  clauses  on  human 
rights,  military  questions  and  the  final  clause  concerning  the  settlement  of 
disputes;  the  agreement  of  the  four  Powers  concerning  Germany  and 
Austria  including  discussion  of  denazification  and  war  criminals’.1 

During  the  first  part  of  April  the  conference  made  no  progress.  Although 
minor  concessions  were  offered  by  both  sides2  the  principal  differences 
remained  unresolved.  Mr.  Gromyko  was  eventually  asked  to  clarify  his 
position  and  on  13  April  he  designated  those  items  which  were  regarded 
by  his  government  as  essential.  These  were:  (1)  the  inclusion  in  the  first 
item  of  the  demilitarization  of  Germany,  of  measures  for  reducing  arma¬ 
ments,  and  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  four  Powers ;  (2)  Trieste;  (3)  Austria;3 
(4)  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  American  bases  overseas;  (5)  the  Peace 
Treaties— Mr.  Gromyko  maintaining  that  the  western  Powers  had  intro¬ 
duced  this  item  with  their  proposal  to  discuss  the  Rumanian,  Bulgarian 
and  Hungarian  Treaties,  and  that  he  had  added  Italy,  Germany  and 
Austria  in  response  to  this  western  move;  (6)  German  unity  and  the 
preparation  of  a  German  Peace  Treaty — upon  which  there  was  no  dispute. 

At  this  point  there  was  a  brief  interlude  while  American  and  British 


1  Manchester  Guardian,  31  March  1951. 

2  The  Times,  3  March  1951;  Manchester  Guardian,  5  April  1951. 

3  But  Mr.  Gromyko  hinted  that  he  would  be  prepared  to  omit  Trieste  if  the  western  Powers 
would  leave  out  Austria:  The  Times,  14  April  1951. 
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advisers  returned  to  their  capitals  for  consultation,  and  on  17  April  the 
western  Powers  produced  a  new  draft  agenda.  The  first  item  was  slightly 
modified  in  order  to  meet  minor  Russian  objections,  while  leaving  the  prin¬ 
cipal  points  at  issue  unresolved.  The  proposed  item  on  treaties,  originally 
introduced  by  Dr.  Jessup  on  27  March,  was  shortened  to  read  simply: 
‘Treaties  of  Peace  with  Rumania,  Bulgaria  and  Hungary.’  This  omitted 
the  specific  reference  to  human  rights  and  to  the  military  clauses  of  the 
treaties.  Trieste  was  included  as  a  separate  item,  as  Mr.  Gromyko 
desired,  but  without  reference  to  the  Italian  Treaty.1  Mr.  Gromyko  was 
unable  to  accept  the  new  draft.  He  objected  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  first 
item,  the  reduction  of  armaments  was  subordinated  to  the  level  of  arma¬ 
ments  and  was  not  confined  to  the  armaments  of  the  four  Powers,  and  that 
the  demilitarization  of  Germany  did  not  occupy  a  sufficiently  prominent 
position.  He  also  objected  that  the  proposed  item  on  treaties  made  no 
mention  of  the  Treaties  with  Italy,  Germany  and  Austria.  And  finally 
he  once  more  pressed  for  the  inclusion  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  and 
American  bases  overseas.2 

There  was  therefore  once  more  a  stalemate  and  the  debate  became 
increasingly  acrimonious.3  There  were  three  points  on  which  the  two  sides 
were  unable  to  agree — the  content  and  wording  of  the  first  item,  the 
proposed  item  concerning  treaties,  and  the  Russian  desire  to  add  to  the 
asrenda  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  and  American  bases.  The  second  of  these 

o 

three  stumbling-blocks  was  removed  when  the  western  Powers  devised  on 
27  April  a  new  formula  concerning  treaties.  This  was  in  two  parts 
which  read:  ‘Treaties  of  Peace  with  Italy,  Rumania,  Bulgaria  and 
Hungary;  agreements  of  the  four  Powers  concerning  Germany  and 
Austria’  and  ‘the  Peace  Treaty  with  Italy  in  the  part  concerning  Trieste.’4 
But  the  other  two  obstacles  remained. 

Since  it  was  now  clear  that  the  four  delegates  could  not  agree  on  a 
single  agenda  to  be  submitted  to  the  Foreign  Ministers  the  western 
Powers  proposed  on  2  May  that  the  conference  should  draft  three  agendas 
and  leave  the  Foreign  Ministers  to  choose  one  or  another.  The  first, 
designated  Draft  A,  was  described  by  Dr.  Jessup  as  ‘a  maximum  effort  by 
the  three  delegates  to  secure  agreement  upon  an  agenda’.5  In  this  draft 
the  western  Powers  acceded  to  the  Russian  desire  to  set  the  demilitariza¬ 
tion  of  Germany  first  among  the  questions  specifically  mentioned  in  the 
first  item,  but  in  the  same  item  the  level  of  armaments  was  still  placed 
before  the  reduction  of  armaments.  This  draft  contained  no  reference  to 

1  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  18  April  1951  (text). 

2  The  Times  and  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  18  May  1951. 

3  On  25  April  Mr.  Gromyko  made  a  personal  attack  on  Mr.  Churchill  which  was  described 
by  Mr.  Davies  ‘as  the  nadir  of  insulting  banality’:  The  Times,  26  May  1951. 

4  Scotsman,  28  May  1951. 

s  New  York  Times,  3  May  1951 ;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  21  May  1951,  pp.  803-5. 
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the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  or  to  American  bases  overseas.  Whereas  Draft 
A  was  an  attempt  by  the  western  Powers  to  secure  agreement  on  a  single 
list,  Draft  B  was  merely  a  bald  statement  of  conflicting  views.  Two  ver¬ 
sions  were  set  side  by  side  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  reconcile  them.  In 
this  draft  the  western  Powers  put  the  demilitarization  of  Germany  at  the 
end  of  the  first  item,  although  in  Draft  A  they  had  been  prepared  to  put 
it  at  the  beginning  in  an  attempt  to  reach  agreement.1  The  third  draft, 
Draft  C,  consisted  merely  of  a  bare  tabulation  of  headings  which  avoided 
all  the  controversial  issues  and  left  these  to  be  reopened  by  the  Foreign 
Ministers  at  their  conference.  The  five  headings  were:  examination  of 
measures  for  the  elimination  of  international  tensions  in  Europe,  of  the 
threat  of  war  and  of  the  fear  of  aggression;  armaments  and  armed  forces; 
Austrian  questions;  German  questions;  the  fulfilment  of  treaties  and  obli¬ 
gations.2 

On  4  May  Mr.  Gromyko  announced  that  he  would  accept  Draft  A, 
provided  that  his  version  of  that  part  of  the  first  item  which  dealt  with 
disarmament  were  substituted  for  the  western  version.3  In  other  words, 
Mr.  Gromyko  was  willing  to  forgo  mention  in  the  agenda  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  and  American  bases  overseas,  provided  the  western 
Powers  would  yield  on  the  only  outstanding  point  on  item  1  on  which  they 
had  not  yet  yielded.  This  they  refused  to  do.  Mr.  Gromyko  then  com¬ 
mented  on  10  May  on  Draft  B,  which  he  was  willing  to  accept  subject  to 
certain  modifications.4  He  asked  that  the  demilitarization  of  Germany 
should  appear  at  the  top  of  the  disputed  part  of  item  1  in  both  the  western 
and  the  Russian  versions;  that  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  American 
bases  overseas  should  be  added  to  the  draft;  and  that  the  order  of  the 
other  items  should  be  left  unsettled.  But  once  more  the  western  delegates 
thought  that  they  had  gone  far  enough  to  meet  Mr.  Gromyko  and  they 
refused  to  accept  his  proposals  on  Draft  B. 

It  was  now  Mr.  Gromyko’s  turn  to  suggest  something  new,  and  on  19 
May  he  proposed  that  the  demilitarization  of  Germany  should  figure 
twice  in  the  agenda,  namely,  both  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  item  and 
at  the  end  of  it,  with  a  footnote  explaining  the  differences  between  the 
delegates  which  had  led  to  this  curious  expedient.  The  western  Powers 


'  In  Draft  B  ,the  conflicting  versions  of  the  latter  half  of  the  first  item  were  as  follows.  On  the 
western  side :  the  existing  level  of  armaments  and  armed  forces  and  measures  to  be  proposed 
jointly  by  the  U.S.S.R  the  U.S.A.,  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  for  the  international 
control  and  reduction  of  armaments  and  armed  forces;  the  demilitarization  of  Germany.’  On 
the  Russian  side:  the  demilitarization  of  Germany;  measures  for  the  reduction  of  armaments 
and  armed  forces  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  France-  the 
controf  ’  eVd  °f  armamentS  and  armed  Urces  and  the  establishment  of  appropriate  international 

2  For  the  text  of  these  three  drafts  see  The  Times,  3  May  1951 ;  Department  of  State  Bulletin 
11  June  1951,  pp.  933-4;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1931,  p.  2^8. 

3  The  Times,  5  May  1951. 


4  Ibid.  1 1  May  1951. 
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accepted  Mr.  Gromyko’s  proposal.  The  delegates  also  agreed  that  their 
differences  over  the  wording  of  that  part  of  the  first  item  which  referred 
to  armaments  should  be  left  to  the  Foreign  Ministers,  and  at  this  point 
therefore  all  the  difficulties  over  item  1  had  been,  if  not  resolved,  at  least 
removed.  There  remained  therefore  only  the  question  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  and  American  bases  overseas,  a  question  which  had  not 
been  introduced  by  Mr.  Gromyko  until  the  twentieth  session  of  the  con¬ 
ference.  On  this  point  the  U.S.A.  remained  adamant,  and  the  deadlock 
was  complete  despite  a  visit  to  Paris  by  the  American  Ambassador  to 
Moscow,  Admiral  Kirk,  who  was  reported  to  have  discussed  with  Dr. 
Jessup  possible  ways  of  finding  a  solution.1 

On  3 1  May  the  representatives  of  the  western  Powers  at  the  Paris  con¬ 
ference  and  their  representatives  in  Moscow  presented  to  Mr.  Gromyko 
and  to  Mr.  Vyshinsky  formal  invitations  to  a  conference  of  Foreign 
Ministers  to  be  opened  in  Washington  on  23  July  and  to  work  with  any 
one  of  the  three  agendas  submitted  on  2  May.2  The  Russian  reply, 
delivered  in  Paris  and  Moscow  on  4  June,  stated  that  the  U.S.S.R.  would 
send  a  representative  to  a  conference  in  Washington  as  soon  as  the  con¬ 
ference  in  Paris  ‘solves  in  a  positive  sense  the  question  of  including  the 
item  concerning  the  Atlantic  Treaty  and  the  United  States  military  bases 
in  the  agenda’.3  Mr.  Gromyko  subsequently  explained  in  conference  that 
this  meant  the  inclusion  of  this  item  in  the  agenda  as  an  unagreed  item.4 
Meanwhile  the  delegates  in  Paris  should  go  on  with  their  meetings. 

That  the  conference  continued  in  being  for  another  two  and  a  half 
weeks  was  probably  due  rather  to  the  imminence  of  a  general  election  in 
France  than  to  any  calculations  connected  with  the  work  of  the  conference 
itself,  for  it  was  feared  by  some  in  France  that  the  avowed  breakdown  of 
the  conference,  still  more  its  abrogation  on  western  initiative,  would 
provide  the  French  communists  with  valuable  electoral  ammunition.  But 
there  was  in  fact  nothing  left  for  the  delegates  to  do  except  to  seek  to  evade 
responsibility  for  the  failure  of  the  conference.  On  15  June  the  western 
delegates  handed  fresh  notes  to  Mr.  Gromyko.5  They  pointed  out  that  the 
conference  had  continued  in  deference  to  the  Russian  request  of  4  June 
but  that  its  labours  were  without  result,  since  the  U.S.S.R.  insisted  on 
the  inclusion  in  the  agenda  of  an  item  which  was  known  to  be  unaccept¬ 
able  to  the  western  Powers.  The  notes  pointed  out  that  the  Russians  had 
been  given  satisfaction  on  every  question  raised  by  them  both  in  the 
exchange  of  notes  before  the  conference  and  in  the  proposals  made  by  them 
at  the  beginning  of  the  conference.  If,  the  note  continued,  Moscow  was 

1  New  York  Times,  29  May  1951. 

2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  1 1  June  1951,  pp.  933~4;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  257. 

3  Soviet  News,  6  June  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  260. 

4  The  Times,  5  June  1951. 

s  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  25  June  1951,  p.  1021;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  260. 
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insisting  on  the  disputed  item  in  order  ‘to  secure,  directly  or  indirectly, 
a  decision  of  the  Ministers  calling  into  question  a  treaty  concluded  by 
twelve  Powers  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  their  common  defence  and  to 
•<which  the  U.S.S.R.  is  not  a  party,  it  is  clear  that  this  insistence  is  entirely 
unjustified,  since  such  a  decision  does  not  come  within  the  competence 
of  the  meeting  of  Ministers’.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Moscow  wanted  merely 
to  reserve  the  right  to  interpret  the  ‘causes  and  effects  of  international 
tension’,  the  item  was  unnecessary,  since  each  Minister  would  be  entitled 
to  speak  his  mind  under  the  general  heading  of  the  first  item.  The  note 
then  proposed  that  the  delegates  should  abandon  their  attempts  to  produce 
an  agreed  agenda  and  that  the  Foreign  Ministers  should  proceed  to  a  con¬ 
ference  on  the  basis  of  the  large  measure  of  agreement  which  had  been 
achieved. 

Mr.  Gromyko’s  reply,  dated  19  June  and  presented  on  the  following 
day,1  started  with  an  equal  and  opposite  expression  of  Russian  deferment 
to  western  wishes:  all  that  the  western  Powers  wished  to  include  in  the 
agenda  had  been  included  with  Russian  consent.  In  the  face  of  this,  the 
western  refusal  to  accept  the  item  on  the  Atlantic  Pact,  even  as  an  un¬ 
agreed  item,  ‘put  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  position  of  unequal  rights’.  This 
was  both  intolerable  and  surprising — surprising  because  Moscow  had  no 
objection  to  the  discussion  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  various  Treaties 
of  Friendship  and  Mutual  Assistance  to  which  the  U.S.S.R.  was  a  party. 
The  delegates  in  Paris  should  therefore  continue  to  try  to  reach  agreement 
on  the  basis  of  the  equal  rights  of  the  parties  and  ‘having  in  mind  the 
inclusion  (as  an  unagreed  item)  of  the  question  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  and 
U.S.  military  bases,  since  this  question  is  the  most  important  for  elimi¬ 
nating  the  tense  situation  in  Europe’. 

Faced  with  this  intransigence  and  unable  to  manoeuvre  Mr.  Gromyko 
into  incurring  the  odium  of  a  rupture  of  negotiations,  the  western  Powers 
now  decided  themselves  to  put  an  end  to  the  conference,  which  had  long 
since  ceased  to  interest  their  peoples  or  even,  perhaps,  their  governments. 
On  21  June  Mr.  Ernest  Davies  declared,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his 
American  and  French  colleagues,  that  further  meetings  were  rendered 
futile  by  the  Russian  attitude  and  that  the  invitation  to  a  conference  of 
Foreign  Ministers  in  Washington  remained  open.2  All  the  delegates  made 
speeches,  blaming  their  adversaries  for  the  failure  of  their  meetings,  and 
the  conference  was  over.3 

It  seemed  to  many  that  the  conference  in  Paris  was  devoid  of  result 
because  of  a  hypersensitive  insistence  on  insubstantial  points.  In  the  last 

1  Soviet  News,  22  June  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  262. 

2  The  Times,  22  June  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  263. 

3  See  also  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Morrison  on  25  June:  H.C.  Deb.  5th 
ser.  vol.  489,  coll.  1002-3;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  264. 
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resort  the  conference  broke  down  because  of  the  western  refusal  to  include 
in  the  agenda  specific  reference  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  Ameri¬ 
can  bases  overseas.  Yet  Washington  was  willing  to  allow  discussion  of 
these  matters  to  enter  into  a  conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  under  a 
different  heading,  while  Moscow  had  not  at  any  time  suggested  such  an 
item  for  the  agenda  until  30  March.  Washington  appeared  therefore  to 
be  insisting  on  a  mere  point  of  drafting,  while  Moscow  appeared  to  be 
insisting  on  a  matter  which  was  by  its  own  reckoning  not  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance.  And  this  after  an  accommodation  had  been  reached  on  the  two 
more  crucial  questions  of  armaments  and  the  demilitarization  of  Germany. 

It  is  therefore  natural  to  inquire  whether  the  Powers  wished  the  Paris 
conference  to  succeed  and  to  lead  to  a  conference  of  Foreign  Ministers. 
The  initiative  had  come  from  Moscow  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  Moscow  at  that  time  desired  what  it  proposed — a  quadripartite  con¬ 
ference  about  Germany.  Moreover,  the  Russian  interest  in  a  conference 
persisted  even  after  the  first  western  reply,  which  sought  to  give  the  con¬ 
ference  a  wider  scope.  Moscow  was  still  apparently  anxious  to  confer,  since 
the  proposals  of  the  western  Powers  were  substantially  accepted  during 
the  period  up  to  1  March  1951,  when  negotiations  were  being  conducted 
through  diplomatic  channels.  If  thereafter  there  was  a  change  in  the 
Russian  attitude,  this  might  be  found  in  a  change  in  the  circumstances 
which  had  produced  the  Russian  initiative.  The  principal,  and  possibly 
the  sole,  cause  of  that  initiative  was  the  American  determination  to  rearm 
western  Germany.  This  determination  was  made  plain  in  September 
1950.  But  a  few  months  later,  even  as  early  as  the  meeting  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  in  December  of  that  year,1  it  was  becoming  evident 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  German  rearmament  was  not  going  to  be 
quickly  effected.2  There  was  therefore,  from  the  Russian  point  of  view, 
no  such  urgent  need  for  a  conference  to  stave  off  a  German  menace. 
But  if  the  German  menace  was  not  so  great  as  had  been  feared,  another 
menace  was  growing.  The  North  Atlantic  allies  were  giving  substance  to 
their  undertakings  and  sent  to  command  their  forces  in  Europe  a  general 
of  the  very  highest  reputation.  By  March  1951  it  could  have  seemed  to 
Moscow  that  the  principal  object  of  a  quadripartite  conference  was  not 
to  arrest  German  rearmament  but  to  dissolve,  or  at  least  impede,  the 
North  Atlantic  alliance.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  introduction  of  an  item  on 
this  subject  on  30  March  and  the  subsequent  Russian  refusal  to  depart 
from  it.  The  Russian  attitude  during  the  last  part  of  the  conference  is 
hardly  explicable  except  upon  the  basis  of  Moscow’s  having  no  use  for 
a  conference  which  would  not  give  special  prominence  to  the  North  Atlan¬ 
tic  Treaty  and  American  bases  overseas.3 

1  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  167.  2  See  above,  pp.  105-110. 

3  It  might  be  contended  in  the  alternative  that  Russian  insistence  on  this  item  was  no  more 
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Regarding  the  three  western  Powers  there  was  a  general  belief  that 
France  was  the  most  eager  to  accept  the  Russian  proposal  for  a  conference 
and  the  least  anxious  to  relegate  German  rearmament  to  a  compara¬ 
tively  inconspicuous  place  in  the  agenda.  The  alternative  to  four-Power 
agreement  over  Germany  was  the  rearming  of  western  Germans  for  ser¬ 
vice  with  General  Eisenhower,  and  France  was  not  only  profoundly  averse 
to  the  American  plan  to  rearm  western  Germany  but  was  also  readier 
than  the  U.S.A.  or  Great  Britain  to  believe  that  this  plan  might  provoke 
the  Russians  to  drastic  steps.  A  prospect  of  re-emergent  German  divisions 
recalled  to  French  minds  the  fact  that  Russia  had  shared  with  France 
first-hand  experience  of  the  doings  of  such  divisions  at  a  time  when  Great 
Britain  remained  comparatively,  and  the  U.S.A.  wholly,  inviolate. 

If  the  British  favoured  acceptance  of  the  Russian  proposal  for  a  confer¬ 
ence,  this  was  not  so  much  because  they  feared  that  a  refusal  might  lead 
to  war  but  rather  because  they  were  unwilling  to  neglect  any  opportunity 
to  improve  Anglo-Russian  relations  and  feared  the  effects  on  public 
opinion  of  a  refusal.  Moreover  the  British  agreed  with  the  French  in 
believing  that  the  Russians  were  genuinely  afraid  of  a  resurgent  and 
hostile  German  power;  consequently  there  were  grounds  for  hoping  that 
a  conference  might  succeed  in  extracting  concessions  from  Moscow. 

The  Americans  were  convinced  of  the  need  to  rearm  western  Germany 
and  did  not,  so  it  was  believed,  expect  that  anything  could  be  gained  from 
a  conference  at  that  stage.  The  policy  of  Washington  was  to  build  up 
strength  with  a  view  to  discussions  when  the  process  was  completed,  and 
any  interruption  of  the  process  by  premature  discussions  seemed  likely  to 
do  more  harm  than  good.1  Washington  may  also  have  feared  the  effects 
in  Bonn,  where  Dr.  Adenauer  and  his  colleagues  might  suspect  the  major 
Powers  of  entering  into  new  agreements  at  the  expense  of  Germany  and 
behind  the  German  back.  Again,  Washington  had  no  desire  to  give  the 
Russians  a  chance  to  fan  French  fears  of  a  revived  German  menace.2  In 
the  American  view  the  only  arguments  in  favour  of  a  conference  were 
negative,  that  refusal  would  give  undue  offence  in  Great  Britain  and 


than  a  shrewd  tactical  device  to  force  the  western  Powers  to  break  off  the  conference  in  a  manner 
detrimental  to  their  cause  in  the  world  at  large.  They  were  put  in  the  position  of  appearing 
uneasy  about  their  own  affairs  and  of  having  something  to  hide.  After  the  end  of  the  conference 
communist  propaganda  made  much  of  the  action  of  the  western  Powers  in  closing  the  conference 
c  ,,t  ie  western  refusal  to  admit  the  disputed  item  even  as  an  unagreed  item,  whereas  the 
U  .b.b.K.  was  prepared  to  allow  discussion  of  its  regional  security  pacts.  See  Daily  Worker,  26  Tune 
195U  and  Soviet  News,  27  June  1951,  quoting  Pravda  of  24  June  1951.  For  the  rest  the  principal 
charges  against  the  west  in  the  communist  press  were  those  of  breaches  of  the  undertakings  given 
at  Potsdam  and  elsewhere,  of  obstructing  the  negotiations  with  red  tape  and  quibbles,  of  sub¬ 
servience  to  the  Diktat  of  Washington,  and  of  planning  to  use  its  European  allies  as  cannon 
°  a  Zm  l  waif aSainst  t^le  U.S.S.R.  and  its  allies.  See  New  York  Times,  21  and  22  March  iq^i 
Manchester  Guardian,  26  March  1951,  quoting  IZvestia  of  1 1  March  1951  and  Pravda  of  2  l  and 
25  March  1951. 

1  Cf.  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  15. 


2  See  Scotsman,  5  January  1951. 
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France  and  would  mark  a  propaganda  victory  for  Moscow  over  Washing¬ 
ton.  Yet  these  negative  considerations  prevailed  and  the  Russian  proposal 
was  accepted  with,  in  the  words  of  one  newspaper,  ‘grave  misgivings  and 
only  after  long  discussion’.1 

Whatever  the  divergence  of  views  between  them  on  the  desirability  of 
holding  a  conference,  at  the  Paris  meetings  the  western  Powers  presented 
and  preserved  a  united  front.  Any  hope  which  Moscow  might  have  enter¬ 
tained  of  driving  a  wedge  into  their  alliance  was  disappointed,  and  the  west¬ 
ern  allies  successfully  subordinated  their  differences  to  the  larger  issue. 
Not  that  these  differences  evaporated  as  soon  as  the  conference  opened; 
they  were  merely  hidden  from  the  sight  of  all  but  those  most  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  proceedings.  If  the  Americans  entered  the  conference 
with  reluctance,  they  continued  in  it  with  (according  to  report)  less  flexi¬ 
bility  and  more  intransigence  than  their  allies.  For  this  there  were  reasons 
distinct  from  their  basic  disapproval  of  the  idea  of  holding  a  conference. 
American  domestic  politics  and  American  public  opinion  also  played  a 
part.  The  administration  was  being  vigorously  attacked  for  having  pur¬ 
sued  a  policy  of  appeasement  in  the  east;  it  was  the  less  willing  to  give  its 
critics  any  opportunity  for  similar  attacks  upon  its  policy  in  the  west.  At 
the  same  time  American  casualties  in  Korea  were  heavy,  and  the  American 
public  was  not  inclined  to  take  a  favourable  view  of  a  rapprochement  with 
the  Russian  communist  Power  at  a  time  when  American  soldiers  were 
being  killed  in  Korea  by  Chinese  communists. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  conference  Great  Britain  seemed  to  be  joined 
with  France  in  a  genuine  attempt  to  ensure  its  success  by  making  reason¬ 
able  concessions  to  the  Russian  view.  Indeed,  the  view  that  both  Great 
Britain  and  France  were  in  conciliatory  mood  was  so  widespread  that 
Pravda  deemed  it  necessary  to  explain  that  the  apparent  goodwill  of  these 
two  countries  was  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  but  that 
behind  the  closed  doors  of  the  conference  the  British  and  French  delegates 
were  wholehearted  and  subservient  supporters  of  Dr.  Jessup.2  The  British 
attitude  seemed  to  change  about  the  beginning  of  May,  and  it  is  a 
reasonable  conjecture  that  after  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  secure  agree¬ 
ment  by  presenting  three  alternative  drafts  on  2  May  the  British  aban¬ 
doned  whatever  hopes  they  may  have  had  of  a  successful  outcome  of  the 
conference.  The  British  were  reported  to  have  urged  the  presentation  of 
the  formal  invitation  to  a  conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  Washington, 
a  move  which  was  deprecated  by  the  French  on  the  grounds  that  the 

1  Christian  Science  Monitor,  23  February  1951.  The  New  York  Times  stated  on  14  February  1951 
that  ‘pressure  for  the  conference  comes  from  London  and  Paris  and  the  reluctance  from  Wash- 

\  jyew  York  Times,  9  March  1951,  and  Manchester  Guardian,  10  March  1951,  quoting  Pravda 
of  8  March  1951. 
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Russians  would  thereby  be  enabled  to  argue  that  the  western  Powers  had 
engineered  the  rupture.1 

After  the  evasive  Russian  reply  to  the  notes  of  31  May,  France  alone  of 
the  western  Powers  seemed  anxious  to  prolong  the  conference,  and  this 
anxiety  was  generally  connected  with  the  approach  of  the  French  elections 
rather  than  with  any  lingering  hope  of  bringing  the  Foreign  Ministers 
together.  On  the  outstanding  issue  of  the  inclusion  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  in  the  agenda  the  French  were  reported  in  some  quarters  to  be 
willing  to  yield.  French  politicians  of  different  parties  were  receiving 
letters  from  their  constituents  who  argued  that  there  could  be  no  harm  in 
discussing  a  defensive  treaty,  whereas  a  refusal  to  discuss  it  inevitably 
raised  suspicions  of  the  existence  of  secret  clauses.2  As  late  as  the  first  week 
in  June  M.  Schuman  and  M.  Parodi  were  both  insisting  that  the  confer¬ 
ence  must  continue.3  When  at  the  end  of  the  month  the  Americans  urged 
that  the  conference  should  be  brought  to  an  end,  France  reportedly  agreed 
with  reluctance,  while  Great  Britain  agreed  with  alacrity.4 

The  conference  ended  on  21  June.  Two  days  later  Mr.  Malik,  broad¬ 
casting  in  New  York,  suggested  discussions  for  a  cease-fire  and  armistice 
in  Korea.5 

Other  states  besides  those  taking  part  in  the  conference  had  special 
interests  in  any  discussion  on  Germany.  Chief  among  such  states  were 
Czechoslovakia  and  Poland,  both  of  which  intervened  in  the  negotiations. 
On  7  February  the  American,  British  and  French  Ambassadors  in  Prague 
received  notes  reminding  them  of  Czechoslovakia’s  constant  concern  with 
German  affairs.  The  notes  expressed  alarm  at  the  policy  of  the  western 
Powers,  which  was  leading  to  a  revival  of  the  German  army  and  German 
war  production;  complained  that  the  western  Powers  were  fomenting  dis¬ 
content  among  the  Germans  evicted  from  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland 
with  a  view  to  encouraging  in  them  a  spirit  of  revenge  and  revisionism; 
and  supported  the  Russian  proposal  to  summon  a  conference  of  Foreign 
)  misters-  The  British  reply,  dated  20  February,  denied  Prague’s  accusa- 
tions  concerning  British  policy  in  Germany  and  suggested  that  Prague 
could  best  contribute  to  the  cause  of  peace  by  recommending  a  change  of 
pohcy  in  Moscow.?  The  British  note  then  went  on  to  observe  that  the 
people  of  Czechoslovakia  were  no  doubt  alarmed  by  the  size  of  Russian 
armed  forces  in  and  beyond  the  U.S.S.R.  and  by  Russian  hostility  towards 


1  The  Times,  6  June  1951. 

3  ^5e’  lnStatlC(J  Christian  Science  Monitor,  7  June  1951,  and  Le  Monde,  8  June  1951. 

of  ZcIZl'l  T  9  JUnC  ,I95IJ,anflf0r  further  disc™  the  French  attitude  in  the  light 
of  the  coming  elections  see  also  The  Times  and  News  Chronicle,  6  June  1951;  New  York  Times 
8  June  1951 ;  Observer,  10  June  1951,  and  Soviet  News,  13  June  0^  ’ 

4  Combat,  21  June  1951.  s  «  k  1 

6  Relazioni  Internazionali,  17  February  1951,  p.  i26  (text).  ^  '  °W’  P’  44°‘ 

7  Ibid.  10  March  1951,  p.  184  (text). 
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the  free  peoples  of  Europe  with  whom  Czechoslovakia  once  had  close 
links.  Russian  insistence  on  Prague’s  renunciation  of  the  benefits  of  the 
Marshall  Plan1  was  recalled,  as  was  also  the  Russian  veto  which  prevented 
the  Security  Council  from  discussing  the  forcible  overthrow  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  government  in  February  1948. 2  The  note  concluded  by  reminding 
Prague  that  Moscow  had  failed  to  fulfil  its  obligations  under  the  Peace 
Treaties  concluded  with  those  neighbours  of  Czechoslovakia  which  had 
fought  on  the  German  side  in  the  second  World  War,  and  that  Moscow 
was  establishing  in  eastern  Germany,  contrary  to  the  Potsdam  agreement, 
a  German  military  force  which  possessed  tanks  and  artillery  and  was  the 
only  German  military  force  in  existence. 

Warsaw  also  indited  a  note  on  the  subject  of  Germany.  This  note, 
dated  1 5  F ebruary,  was  addressed  not  to  the  major  Powers  but  to  Denmark, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg,  fellow-sufferers  with  Poland 
during  the  recent  war.  The  countries  addressed  were  asked  to  use  their 
influence  to  bring  about  an  early  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
four  principal  Powers  in  order  to  find  a  solution  of  the  German  problem 
such  as  would  provide  guarantees  for  security  and  peaceful  development. 
Germany’s  neighbours,  the  note  maintained,  could  not  be  indifferent  to  the 
‘forceful  reconstruction  of  the  German  war  machine  in  western  Germany’.3 
To  a  Belgian  reply,  which  denied  knowledge  of  the  alleged  intensive  re¬ 
militarization  of  Germany,4  a  second  Polish  note  of  3  March  retorted  with 
the  more  specific  allegation  that  the  strength  of  armed  forces,  German  and 
foreign,  in  western  Germany  and  the  western  sectors  of  Berlin  had  already 
reached  456,000  some  months  previously;  and  that  the  Germans  in  this 
force  had  mostly  served  in  the  armies  of  the  Nazis.5 

These  sidelong  and  possibly  prompted  interjections  from  the  two 
Russian  satellites  which  were  perennially  neighbours  and  victims  of  Ger¬ 
many  were  natural  moves  of  little  immediate  importance.  The  piincipal 
point  of  both  notes  was  their  support  for  the  Russian  proposal  for  a  con¬ 
ference  on  German  problems.  A  third  interjection  came  from  eastern 
Germany,  whence  Herr  Grotewohl  wrote  on  30  November  1950  to  Dr. 
Adenauer  with  proposals  to  the  unification  of  Germany.6  Similar  pro¬ 
posals  were  sent  to  the  four  Powers  by  the  Volkskammer  at  the  beginning 
of  the  conference  and  were  read  to  the  conference  on  9  March  by  Mr. 
Gromyko,  who  argued  that  such  an  appeal  from  such  a  source  could  not 
be  ignored  during  the  drafting  of  the  agenda  for  a  Foreign  Ministers’  con¬ 
ference.7  But  thereafter  no  more  was  heard  of  the  east  German  plea,  and 


2  Ibid.  pp.  156-7. 

164-5;  New  Central  European  Observer,  3  March 


1  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  37-38- 

3  Relazioni  Internazionali,  3  March  195  b  PP- 
1951,  pp.  72-73  (texts). 

4  Polish  Facts  and  Figures,  17  March  1951  \  Le  Monde,  27  February  1951 

5  Polish  Facts  and  Figures,  17  March  1951. 


See  the  next  chapter. 


7  Soviet  News,  12  March  1951 
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at  the  Palais  Rose  Mr.  Gromyko’s  interest  in  German  unity  proved  much 
weaker  than  might  have  been  expected  from  a  reading  of  communist 
propaganda  before  the  conference — a  circumstance  which  may  have  been 
due  to  growing  Russian  concern  with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  in  place 
of  Germany,  or  alternatively  to  a  Russian  desire  to  put  Germans  them¬ 
selves  in  the  van  of  the  campaign  for  German  unity,  while  reserving  to 
Moscow  the  role  of  a  benevolent  supporter. 

6.  German  Unity  and  Elections 

Whereas  in  other  countries  the  primary  German  problem  was  German 
rearmament,  in  Germany  itself  German  reunification  was  almost  certainly 
an  issue  of  greater  moment.  The  western  Powers,  intent  on  rearming 
the  Federal  Republic  and  on  attaching  it  to  a  western  European  system, 
appeared  convinced  that  the  Russians  would  not  allow  Germany  to  be 
united  and  that  the  problem  of  German  unity,  however  prominent  in 
propaganda,  did  not  form  part  of  current  practical  politics.  The  western 
attitude  can  hardly  be  otherwise  explained,  since,  while  apparently  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  unified  Germany  would  be  anti-communist,  they  showed  no 
eagerness  to  bring  it  about.1  On  the  other  side  the  eastern  German 
government  made  a  series  of  demarches  and  issued  a  number  of  slogans 
which,  if  taken  at  their  face  value,  suggested  that  the  Kremlin  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  support  the  general  German  desire  for  unity.  If  this  were  indeed 
so,  the  Kremlin  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  recently  established  German 
Democratic  Republic  and  to  risk  loss  of  communist  control  in  eastern 
Germany  in  a  gamble  for  eventual  control  in  the  whole  of  Germany  Those 
in  the  west  who  found  it  difficult  to  credit  the  Kremlin  with  this  hazardous 
policy,  regarded  Russian  support  for  German  unity  as  no  more  than  a  bid 
or  popularity  in  Germany  and  a  move  in  the  game  to  thwart  western 
plans  lor  the  rearming  of  the  German  Federal  Republic. 

Among  Germans  there  could  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the  great  maior- 
^-tertamed  a  strong  and  genuine  desire  to  see  their  country  reunited 
and  believed  this  reunification  to  be  inevitable.  Many  further  believed  it 
to  be  right  and  proper  to  exploit  to  the  full  any  opportunity  to  produce 
t  is  result  sooner  rather  than  later.  On  the  steps  to  be  taken  and  on  the 
nature  of  the  state  to  emerge  there  was  less  agreement.  Herr  Grotewohl 
wanted  preliminary  talks  between  German  leaders  from  both  sides  and 
an  appointed  constituent  council  in  which  the  two  German  states  would  be 
equally  represented.  Dr.  Adenauer,  on  the  other  hand,  wanted  to  begin 
with  free  elections  to  a  new  Parliament  for  the  whole  of  Germany.  On 

'  *n  the  French  case  ‘here  was  perhaps  an  additional  reason  for  leaving  German  unity  aside 

“  stsses:  sk  “  F'derai  ^ 

m,ght  seek  to  play  western  Europe  off  .gains,  eastern  Europe  and  testrougTo^fS  " 
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the  extent  and  obligations  of  the  new  Germany  Herr  Grotewohl  was 
committed  to  the  Oder— Neisse  frontier  with  Poland,1  which  Dr.  Adenauer, 
Dr.  Schumacher  and  all  non-communist  politicians  in  the  west  repudi¬ 
ated.  Western  German  opinion  was,  however,  divided  on  other  matters. 
For  Dr.  Adenauer  agreement  with  the  west  preceded  unification;  the 
Chancellor  s  first  concern  was  the  ending  of  Franco-German  hostility  and 
the  association  of  the  Federal  Republic  with  western  Europe.  For  Dr. 
Schumacher,  on  the  other  hand,  German  unity  came  first,  for  it  would 
in  his  view  be  a  most  potent  deterrent  to  Russian  aggression.  There  were 
also  differences  in  the  west  on  the  nature  of  the  future  German  state, 
some  thinking  in  terms  of  a  neutralized,  demilitarized  state  and  others  in 
terms  of  a  neutral,  independent  state. 

In  a  letter,  dated  30  November  1950, 2  Herr  Grotewohl  proposed  to 
Dr.  Adenauer  the  convening  of  an  all-German  council  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  of  achieving  German  unity.  This  approach,  associated  with  the 
Prague  conference  of  eastern  Foreign  Ministers  and  with  Russian  over¬ 
tures  for  a  four-Power  conference  on  German  demilitarization,3  embarras¬ 
sed  Dr.  Adenauer,  who  risked  offending  German  opinion  (and  so  losing 
votes,  which  Herr  Grotewohl  did  not  have  to  bother  about)  by  a  refusal 
and  who  yet  regarded  the  letter  as  an  insincere  tactical  manoeuvre.  Dr. 
Adenauer  therefore  returned  at  first  no  direct  reply,  but  confined  himself 
to  a  statement  at  a  press  conference  on  15  January.4  The  Chancellor  said 
that  the  rule  of  law  must  be  established  in  eastern  Germany;  that  political 
liberty,  including  freedom  to  hold  meetings  and  form  parties,  must  be 
guaranteed ;  and  that  the  constantly  increasing  Volkspolizei  was  a  menace 
to  Germany  and  a  tool  of  Russia.  Dr.  Adenauer  was  thereby  obliquely 
setting  certain  preconditions  to  talks  between  eastern  and  western  Ger¬ 
many — notably,  free  elections,  the  repeal  of  the  Law  for  the  Defence  of 
Peace  promulgated  on  15  December  1950, 5  and  the  disbanding  of  the 
Volkspolizei.  Dr.  Schumacher  supported  Dr.  Adenauer  in  a  broadcast 
speech  on  21  January  and  described  Herr  Grotewohl’s  proposals  as  part 
of  the  propagandist  preliminaries  to  a  four-Power  conference  on  Germany.6 

On  30  January  Herr  Grotewohl  addressed  the  Volkskammer,7  and  that 
body  issued  an  appeal  to  the  Bundestag  to  co-operate  in  the  establishment 
of  a  German  constituent  council.8  Herr  Grotewohl  said  that  Dr.  Adenauer 

1  See  below,  p.  154. 

2  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  80;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  pp.  178-9. 

3  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  78. 

4  Neue  ^eitung,  16  January  1951;  Office  of  the  U.S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany:  Sixth 
Quarterly  Report  on  Germany,  January  I-Marchgi  1951,  Appendix  II,  pp.  1 16-20;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1951,  p.  265. 

5  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  195;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  pp.  388-90. 

6  Neue  £eitung,  22  January  1951;  Relazioni  Internagionali,  27  January  1951,  p.  69  (text). 

7  Neues  Deutschland,  31  January  1951  (text). 

8  Ibid,  and  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  269. 
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was  opposed  to  pan-German  discussions  of  any  kind  and  that  Bonn  had 
adopted  a  policy  of  chauvinism,  revisionism  and  militarism  which  was 
leading  to  civil  war  and  world  war.  Conversations  between  Germans 
should  come  before  conversations  between  some  Germans  and  foreign 
countries.  Herr  Grotewohl  defended  the  frontier  agreement  with  Poland 
and  delivered  a  strong  appeal  for  the  initiation  of  German  talks  without 
conditions.  The  resolution  of  the  Volkskammer  followed  the  same  lines 
and  sought  to  eliminate  Dr.  Adenauer’s  objections  by  declaring  that  the 
eastern  delegates  to  a  conference  would  be  prepared  to  discuss  such 
matters  as  changes  in  the  Law  for  the  Defence  of  Peace  and  the  strength 
and  equipment  of  the  Volkspolizei. 

In  the  Federal  Republic  the  feeling  was  growing  that  some  constructive 
reply  must  be  sent  to  east  Germany  and  that  Dr.  Adenauer’s  policy  of 
virtually  ignoring  Herr  Grotewohl’s  proposals  was  not  enough.1  On  31 
January  Dr.  Schumacher  wrote  to  Dr.  Adenauer  urging  him  to  propose 
to  the  four-Power  conference  that  elections  should  be  held  throughout 
Germany  as  a  preliminary  to  unification.2  Dr.  Adenauer  replied  by  letter 
on  8  February3  that  he  proposed  to  tell  the  Bundestag  that  he  would  ask 
the  four  Powers  for  ‘free,  general,  equal,  secret  and  direct  elections  for  an 
all-German  Parliament’.  Broadcasting  on  the  day  before  he  wrote  this 
letter,  the  Chancellor  said  that  the  latest  proposals  from  east  Germany  had 
been  made  with  an  eye  to  the  four-Power  conference;  that  since  the 
Russian  and  eastern  German  governments  amounted  to  the  same  thing, 
it  would  be  wrong  for  Bonn  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  east  Germany 
before  the  four-Power  conference,  thus  putting  Russia  in  the  position 
of  being  the  only  one  of  the  occupiers  to  be  already  in  negotiation 
with  Germany  as  a  whole;  and  that  neutralization  was  a  sham,  since 
Germany  could  not  defend  its  frontiers  and  belligerents  would  not  respect 
them.4 

Herr  Grotewohl  repeated  his  proposals  in  a  speech  at  Dresden  on  13 
February,5  and  on  the  next  day  Dr.  Schumacher  again  pressed  the  Federal 
government  not  to  remain  passive  but  to  take  the  initiative  and  stage  a 
democratic  offensive  against  the  communists.6  On  the  same  day  Dr. 
Adenauer  rejected  Herr  Grotewohl’s  proposals.7 

Ten  days  later  President  Pieck  joined  the  debate.  In  a  letter  of  good 
wishes  to  Herr  Nuschke  on  his  birthday  the  President  said  that  all  Germans 

1  This  attitude  of  the  Cabinet  had  been  reaffirmed  when,  after  a  meeting  on  30  January,  it  was 
announced  that  the  Cabinet  saw  no  need  for  a  further  statement. 

New  York  Times,  i  February  1951;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  17  February  1951,  p.  125  (text). 

3  New  York  Times,  13  February  1951. 

4  The  Times,  8  February  1951. 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  15  February  1951. 

6  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  feitung,  15  February  1951. 

7  Manchester  Guardian,  15  February  1951. 
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must  strive  for  unity,  for  otherwise  there  would  be  war.1  This  letter  was 
widely  published  in  eastern  Germany. 

The  Volkskammer,  still  without  a  reply  from  the  Bundestag,  again 
addressed  itself  to  Bonn  on  2  March,  suggesting  that  the  two  assemblies 
should  jointly  request  the  four  Powers  to  include  in  their  agenda  the 
question  of  concluding  a  German  Peace  Treaty  in  1951  on  the  basis  of 
a  demilitarized,  democratic  and  united  German  state,  free  in  its  foreign 
trade,  free  to  develop  its  resources  for  peaceful  purposes,  and  freed  from 
occupation  troops  within  one  year  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty.2  No  reply 
having  been  received  from  Bonn,  the  Volkskammer  appealed  directly  to 
the  four  Powers  on  5  March  without  the  concurrence  of  western  Germans.3 

In  a  debate  in  the  Bundestag  on  9  March4  speakers  from  all  parties 
except  the  two  extremes  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  uniting  Germany 
by  free,  secret  and  direct  elections  and  against  the  eastern  method  of  a 
selected  constituent  council.  Dr.  Adenauer  said  that  certain  changes  were 
needed  in  the  east  in  order  to  ensure  free  expression  of  the  popular  will; 
he  instanced  imprisonment  without  trial  and  the  detention  of  some 
28,000  persons  in  concentration  camps.  He  laid  down  five  principal 
conditions:  first,  the  establishment  of  independent  courts  in  the  east; 
secondly,  the  release  of  political  prisoners;  thirdly,  the  return  to  Germany 
of  Germans  deported  to  Russia;  fourthly,  the  disbanding  of  the  secret 
police;  fifthly,  the  revocation  of  the  Law  for  the  Defence  of  Peace.  The 
Bundestag  instructed  the  Chancellor  to  lay  his  proposals  before  the  four 
Powers.  It  held  that  the  four  Powers  should  create  conditions  in  which 
free,  general,  equal,  secret  and  direct  elections  for  a  German  Parliament 
might  be  held  as  soon  as  possible;  that  before,  during  and  after  such  elec¬ 
tions  the  four  Powers  should  take  steps  to  guarantee  personal  freedom  and 
the  equality  of  persons  and  parties ;  that  only  a  Parliament  so  chosen  had 
the  status  and  rights  of  a  constituent  and  legislative  assembly  and  the  right 
to  designate  a  government;  and  that  adequate  measures  should  be  taken 
to  protect  such  a  government  from  unauthorized  and  illegal  interference.5 

A  week  later,  on  14  March,  the  Volkskammer  met  again  to  hear  a 
speech  by  Herr  Grotewohl  and  to  pass  corresponding  resolutions.6  Bonn 
was  accused  of  being  actually  in  the  process  of  rearming,  and  of  precipi¬ 
tating  a  civil  war.  The  proposals  of  the  Bundestag  were  rejected  on  the 
grounds  that  they  constituted  an  attempt  to  subject  eastern  Germany  to 

1  New  York  Times,  25  February  1951.  Herr  Nuschke  was  the  leader  of  the  eastern  Christian 
Democratic  Union. 

2  Neues  Deutschland,  3  March  1951. 

3  Ibid.  6  March  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  272. 

4  Neues  Deutschland,  10  March  1951. 

5  Sixth  Quarterly  Report  on  Germany,  Appendix  VII,  pp.  147-8;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951, 
P-  273- 

6  Neues  Deutschland,  1 5  March  1951. 
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western  German  law  and  to  extend  American  occupation  to  the  whole 
country.  The  suggested  international  supervision,  Herr  Grotewohl  main¬ 
tained,  had  only  been  introduced  with  the  object  of  ensuring  the  rejection 
of  the  western  plan  by  the  eastern  government,  since  the  latter  could 
clearly  not  agree  to  participate  in  a  colonial  election. 

This  was  the  end  of  this  round.  The  four- Power  conference  had  mean¬ 
while  begun  its  protracted  course,1  and  the  verbal  duel  between  the 
rival  German  authorities  was  suspended  until  the  end  of  August,  when  it 
was  resumed  by  Herr  Walter  Ulbricht  as  the  western  Foreign  Ministers 
were  preparing  to  confer  together  in  Washington2  and  the  Federal  Repub¬ 
lic  was  about  to  be  drawn  into  the  western  system  by  a  contractual 
agreement  and  by  treaties  based  on  the  Schuman  and  Pleven  Plans. 

Herr  Ulbricht  opened  the  new  round  by  appealing  on  28  August  for 
talks  between  the  ‘peace  forces’  of  eastern  and  western  Germany,3  and  in 
a  message  to  a  western  German  news  agency,  published  on  30  August, 
Herr  Grotewohl  returned  to  his  proposals  for  a  preparatory  council,  in 
which  eastern  and  western  Germany  would  be  equally  represented;  this 
would  be  followed  by  free  elections  on  the  basis  of  the  Weimar  electoral 
law.4  Speaking  in  the  Volkskammer  on  15  September  he  appealed  for 
‘general,  free,  equal  and  direct  elections  for  the  whole  of  Germany  with 
all  democratic  parties  participating  and  guarantees  of  personal  freedom 
in  all  Germany’.5  At  the  same  time  he  seemed  to  be  willing  to  abandon 
his  demand  of  two  weeks  earlier  for  equal  representation  in  a  constituent 
council,  saying  that  the  number  of  the  negotiators  was  not  of  first  impor¬ 
tance;  and  he  expressed  readiness  to  remove  obstacles  to  discussion, 
including  the  Law  for  the  Defence  of  Peace.  Herr  Grotewohl  said  that  the 
Washington  declaration  of  14  September  showed  that  preparations  for 
war  were  entering  a  new  and  more  serious  stage  and  that  Germany  must 
prevent  this  by  refusing  to  be  armed  and  by  fighting  for  peace  in  a  desper¬ 
ate  situation.  The  Volkskammer  duly  endorsed  these  views  and  trans¬ 
mitted  them  by  letter  to  the  Bundestag  on  18  September.6  Three  days 
later  the  bait  was  further  sweetened  by  Herr  Nuschke,  who  said  that 
political  prisoners  in  eastern  Germany  would  be  set  free,  and  by  Herr 
Grotewohl,  who  hinted  at  an  early  withdrawal  of  Russian  troops.7  But 
Herr  Grotewohl  was  not  willing  to  discuss  matters  with  either  Dr.  Aden¬ 
auer  or  Dr.  Schumacher,  whom  he  called  Volksverrater  and  not  Volksvertre- 

1  See  above,  pp.  130-44.  2  See  above>  6?_ 

3  Neues  Deutschland,  28  August  1951.  Herr  Ulbricht  left  for  Moscow  in  August  with  President 

Pieck. 

I  Ne™s  Dockland,'  30  August  1951.  5  ibid.  16  September  1951. 

Office  of  U.S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany:  Eighth  Quarterly  Report  on  Germany,  July  1- 

September  1951,  Appendix  II,  p.  88;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  275. 

7  Russian  support  for  Herr  Grotewohl  was  given  by  General  V.  I.  Chuikov  in  a  series  of 
answers  to  questions:  Soviet  News,  21  September  1931;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  275. 
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ter.  The  principal  point  on  which  Herr  Grotewohl  made  no  concession 
to  Bonn  s  views  was  international  supervision  of  elections,  which  he  had 
earlier  characterized  as  degrading  colonialism. 

In  the  west  there  was  little  inclination  to  treat  Herr  Grotewohl’s  pro¬ 
posals  as  genuine,  despite  his  extensive  concessions  to  Bonn’s  point  of 
view.  Washington  was  reported  to  favour  a  blank  refusal.1  London  was 
no  less  sceptical,  but  probably  preferred  for  tactical  reasons  that  the 
Federal  Republic  should  call  the  east  German  bluff  rather  than  take  up 
a  negative  attitude.  The  Quai  d’Orsay  was  guarded  and  merely  expressed 
regret,  in  a  statement  on  15  September,  that  the  offer  had  not  been  made 
sooner  and  without  the  pressure  provided  by  events.2  Dr.  Adenauer,  in 
a  broadcast  speech  prepared  for  17  September  but  delayed  until  the 
following  day,3  described  Herr  Grotewohl  as  a  mere  puppet  and  said  that 
civil  liberties  must  be  restored  in  the  east  before  anything  else.  Dr.  Schu¬ 
macher  attacked  Herr  Grotewohl  on  the  same  day;  he  also  attacked  the 
Washington  agreement  as  an  endorsement  of  French  policy  without  con¬ 
sulting  Germans.4  Dr.  Reuter  suggested  that  Berlin,  of  which  he  was  the 
Mayor,  should  be  made  a  test  case  for  free  elections,  and  he  was  supported 
unanimously  by  the  city’s  legislature,5  but  Herr  Grotewohl  retorted  that 
he  was  not  interested  in  parish  elections. 

The  politicians  in  Bonn  and  the  western  allies  were  embarrassed  by 
Herr  Grotewohl’s  new  venture,  for  however  unpopular  the  Russians  and 
the  S.E.D.  might  be  in  Germany,  the  cause  of  unity  was  so  popular  that 
the  government  in  Bonn  could  not  afford  merely  to  accuse  its  eastern 
opponents  of  insincerity  and  leave  it  at  that.  The  Russians  and  the  S.E.D. 
were  notoriously  inscrutable  and  it  was  impossible  wholly  to  eradicate  the 
thought  at  the  back  of  many  German  minds  that  eastern  Germany  might  for 
some  reason  or  other  mean  at  least  a  part  of  what  it  said  and  that  its  pro¬ 
fessions  should  therefore  be  not  dismissed  but  tested.  The  Bundestag 
debated  the  matter  on  27  September.  Before  the  debate  the  S.P.D.  pre¬ 
pared  and  published  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  Bundestag  should 
sponsor  all-German  elections  under  international  supervision,  draft  an 
electoral  law,  and  ask  the  four  occupying  Powers  for  guarantees;6  and  Dr. 
von  Brentano,  the  chairman  of  the  C.D.U.’s  parliamentary  group,  was 
at  one  with  the  S.P.D.  in  its  demand  for  internationally  supervised  elec¬ 
tions  throughout  Germany.7  The  government  submitted  to  the  Bundestag 
a  statement  containing  fourteen  points,  including  neutral  supervision  of 

1  See,  for  instance,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  22  September  1951. 

2  Observer,  16  September  1951.  3  Neue  geitung,  19  September  1951. 

4  Ibid.  20  September  1951. 

5  The  Times,  19  September  1951.  The  President,  Dr.  Suhr,  invited  the  S.E.D.  members  of 

the  1948  Assembly  to  attend  the  west  Berlin  Parliament  on  22  September,  but  they  did  not  do  so. 

6  Neue  Zeitung,  26  September  1951. 

7  The  F.D.P.,  on  the  other  hand,  wanted  free  elections  in  eastern  Germany  first. 
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all-German  elections,  complete  political  freedom,  freedom  of  movement 
between  the  zones  for  three  months  before  the  elections,  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  without  fear  of  arrest,  freedom  for  all  parties  to  hold  meetings  and 
put  up  candidates  everywhere,  free  circulation  of  all  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  a  properly  secret  ballot.1  Dr.  Adenauer  told  the 
Bundestag  that  he  would  ask  for  an  international  investigation  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  Federal  Republic  and  expected  the  east  German  authorities 
to  do  the  same.  He  duly  addressed  such  a  request  to  the  High  Commis¬ 
sioners.2 

In  a  speech  in  Berlin  on  6  October  Dr.  Adenauer  attacked  the  eastern 
government  in  a  weak  spot  by  claiming  the  lost  Oder-Neisse  territories 
for  Germany.3  Herr  Grotewohl  insisted  on  the  same  day  that  the  frontier 
was  fixed.  Dr.  Adenauer  also  expounded  his  policy  of  association  with 
the  west  and  argued  that  Germany  must  have  strength  and  allies  and  not 
be  neutralized  and  disarmed.  Herr  Grotewohl,  speaking  in  the  Volkskam- 
mer  on  10  October,  said  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  greater  part  of 
Bonn’s  fourteen  conditions  but  introduced  a  firm  condition  of  his  own: 
that  the  Federal  Republic  break  off  its  negotiations  with  the  western 
High  Commissioners.4  Yet  even  this  condition  was  abandoned  a  few  days 
later  when  President  Pieck,  who  had  recently  paid  a  visit  to  Moscow  with 
Herr  Ulbricht,  offered  on  13  October  all-German  talks  without  any  pre¬ 
liminary  conditions.5 

The  High  Commissioners  warmly  welcomed  Dr.  Adenauer’s  approach 
and  request  for  international  investigation  of  the  conditions  in  the  Federal 
Republic  and  promised  on  15  October  to  propose  to  the  United  Nations 
an  inquiry  covering  the  whole  of  Germany.6  Dr.  Adenauer  expressed  his 
satisfaction  in  the  Bundestag  on  the  next  day  and  complained  at  the  same 
time  that  Herr  Grotewohl’s  speech  of  10  October  had  not  given  a  straight 
reply  to  the  fourteen  conditions  and  in  particular  had  evaded  the  issue 
of  international  investigation.7 

Herr  Georg  Dertinger,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  German  Democratic 

Republic,  said  on  28  October  that  his  government  was  prepared  to  make 

far-reaching  concessions  in  order  to  secure  talks.8  Everything  could  be 

1  Eighth  Quarterly  Report  on  Germany,  Appendix  III,  pp.  89-91:  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  iqri 
p.  277. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin,  29  October  1951,  p.  694;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  279. 

Neue  Z eitung ,  8  October  1951.  Dr.  Adenauer  repeated  his  contention  on  14  October  when 
receiving  deputations  from  the  five  eastern  Lander,  and  on  21  October  President  Heuss  con¬ 
tributed  Kant  and  Koenigsberg  to  the  discussion.  Mr.  McCloy  did  not  follow  the  Federal 
government  on  this  point :  see  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  1 9  October  1951. 

4  Neues  Deutschland,  1 1  October  1951.  For  an  appeal  from  the  Volkskammer  to  the  Bundestag 
on  the  same  day  see  ibid,  and  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  282. 

5  Daily  Worker,  15  October  1951. 

6  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  29  October  1951,  pp.  694-5;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951, 

P'828.0;  ,  t  r,  _  ,  1  Neue  Zeitung,  18  October  1951. 

Manchester  Guardian ,  29  October  1951.  Endeavours  to  procure  such  talks  were  also  made  by 
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solved,  said  Herr  Dertinger,  if  only  delegates  from  east  and  west  could 
be  brought  to  the  same  table.  The  eastern  government  wanted  to  ask 
questions. about  the  police  and  about  remilitarization  in  western  Germany, 
and  was  quite  prepared  to  answer  questions  from  western  delegates  about 
the  eastern  police;  the  eastern  government  was  even  prepared  to  discuss 
an  international  investigation.  This,  however,  was  not  what  Bonn  wanted. 
Whereas  the  German  Democratic  Republic  proposed  a  meeting  between 
representatives  of  the  two  governments  for  the  discussion  of  a  variety  of 
questions,  including  an  international  inquiry,  the  Federal  Republic  wanted 
the  free  election  of  a  German  Parliament  preceded  by  an  international 
inquiry.  The  two  governments  were  poles  apart. 

On  1  November  Bonn  produced  an  electoral  law  for  elections  for  a 
Parliament  for  the  whole  of  Germany,  including  Berlin,  by  proportional 
representation  on  the  basis  of  one  deputy  for  every  100,000  voters.1  The 
draft  law  provided  that  the  assembly  so  elected  should  meet  in  Berlin 
within  thirty  days  of  its  election  and  draw  up  a  constitution  for  Germany. 
Herr  Grotewohl  denounced  this  law  on  the  next  day  on  the  grounds  that 
it  was  of  allied  and  not  of  German  making.  He  held  fast  to  his  preference 
for  a  selected  constituent  assembly,  repeated  that  most  of  Bonn’s  fourteen 
points  were  acceptable,  alleged  that  Dr.  Adenauer  had  laid  down  these 
conditions  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  rejected,  allowed  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  for  international  investigation  should  be  considered,  but  said  that 
an  ‘American  commission’  of  inquiry  would  do  nothing  but  propagate 
slanders.2  A  few  days  later  a  commission  of  eleven  to  draft  a  rival  electoral 
law  was  set  up  under  the  chairmanship  of  Herr  Ulbricht.3 

At  this  point  President  Pieck  made  a  second  intervention  by  proposing 
to  President  Heuss  that  the  two  Presidents  should  meet  in  Berlin  for  a 
discussion.4  President  Pieck  accepted  the  idea  of  a  preliminary  investiga¬ 
tion  before  an  election  but  proposed  that  it  be  conducted  by  an  all-German 
committee  under  the  supervision  of  the  four  occupying  Powers  instead  of 
by  the  United  Nations.  President  Pieck  also  attacked  Dr.  Adenauer  and 
the  western  Powers,  and  President  Heuss  replied  that,  so  long  as  such 
polemics  continued,  exchanges  between  the  two  Presidents  could  produce 
nothing  but  disappointments.5  President  Pieck  repeated  his  objections 
to  interference  by  the  United  Nations  in  a  further  letter  of  22  November,6 
and  Herr  Ulbricht’s  drafting  committee,  meeting  on  26  November, 

leaders  of  the  Evangelical  Church.  Dr.  Dibelius,  Bishop  of  Berlin  and  Brandenburg,  expressed 
a  hope  for  talks  on  30  October  ( New  York  Times,  31  October  1951),  led  a  deputation  of  eastern 
and  western  bishops  to  see  Dr.  Adenauer  at  Koenigswinter  on  5  November,  and  saw  Herr 
Grotewohl  on  19  November. 

1  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung>  5  November  1951 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  283. 

2  Neues  Deutschland,  3  November  1951. 

3  The  Times,  7  November  1951.  4  Neues  Deutschland,  4  November  1951. 

5  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung>  9  November  1951;  Control  Council  for  Germany:  Background 
Letter,  vol.  iv,  no.  70,  16  November  195  c  Neues  Deutschland ,  24  November  195^* 
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declared  that  an  inquiry  by  foreigners  was  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
people.1  The  committee  then  set  to  work  to  prepare  an  electoral  law 
which  should  be  based  on  that  of  the  Weimar  Republic  and  should  make 
provision  for  free,  equal,  general,  secret  and  direct  elections  by  propor¬ 
tional  representation,  guarantees  of  political  liberty,  removal  of  restric¬ 
tions  and  free  communication  between  the  zones.2 

The  western  Powers  had  meanwhile  proceeded  with  their  plan  to  bring 
the  question  of  German  elections  before  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations.  They  jointly  informed  the  Secretary-General  on  5  Nov¬ 
ember  that  Dr.  Adenauer  wished  the  United  Nations  to  inquire  into  the 
possibility  of  holding  genuinely  free  and  secret  elections  in  Germany,  and 
they  submitted  copies  of  Dr.  Adenauer’s  letter  of  4  October  to  the  High 
Commission  and  of  the  reply,  together  with  a  draft  item  for  the  Assembly’s 
agenda.3  The  Steering  Committee  accepted  the  item  on  9  November  by 
12  votes  to  2  (the  U.S.S.R.  and  Poland),  Mr.  Malik  arguing  that  it  con¬ 
travened  article  107  of  the  Charter.4  On  3  December  a  draft  resolution 
was  published.  This  recommended  an  investigation  of:  firstly,  the  con¬ 
stitutional  provisions  in  force  in  eastern  and  western  Germany  and  in 
Berlin,  and  their  application  to  freedom  of  movement,  freedom  of  associa¬ 
tion  and  assembly,  freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest,  and  freedom  of  the  press 
and  of  broadcasting ;  secondly,  the  extent  of  the  freedom  of  political  par¬ 
ties  to  organize  and  carry  out  activities;  and  thirdly,  the  judiciary,  the 
police  and  other  administrative  organs.5 

In  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  on  4  December  representatives  of 
the  three  western  Powers  argued  the  case  for  an  inquiry,  expressed  doubts 
about  conditions  in  eastern  Germany,  and  rebutted  the  Russian  conten¬ 
tions  on  the  effect  of  article  107  of  the  Charter.  Mr.  Malik  attacked  the 
whole  idea  of  an  inquiry,  which  he  held  to  be  a  violation  of  the  Yalta  and 
Potsdam  agreements  as  well  as  of  the  Charter.  Germany,  he  said,  was  not 
a  colony  under  the  tutelage  of  the  United  Nations.  He  applauded  east 
Germany  s  proposals  for  an  all-German  council  and  attacked  Bonn  and 
the  western  Powers  for  reviving  German  militarism,  employing  former  Nazi 
generals  and  impeding  the  evolution  of  a  single  democratic  German  state.6 

e  committee  decided  by  50-6-1 7  to  invite  representatives  from  east 


27  ^°vember  *95 1-  See  also  a  statement  by  Herr  Ulbricht  on  6  November 
that  the  United  Nations  had  no  right  to  intervene. 

!  IbkL  28  November  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  10.51,  p.  287. 

A/i 938)  6  November  1951. 

«  ‘Nothing  in  the  present  Charter  shall  invalidate  or  preclude  action,  in  relation  to  any  state 
whtch  dunng  the  Second  World  War  has  been  an  enemy  of  any  senator;  to  the  print  Char  ter 
act  n"  “  a  rC'U,t  °f  ™r  bp  Governments  having  responsibili^  for  such 

*  General  Assembly,  SUth  Session,  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee,  ,5lh  and  ,6th  jlfethS.  ^ 

The  T  T  opponenB""'  tb'  U.S.S.R.,  the  European  satellites  and  Israel.  Burma  abstained 
The  Israel,  vtew  was  that  Germany  had  no.  ye.  been  shown  to  be  purged  of  militarism  a»d  "h,i 
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and  west  Germany  to  attend  and  state  their  views.  Bonn  immediately 
dispatched  a  deputation  of  three,1  which  gave  the  committee  on  8  Decem¬ 
ber  a  grisly  picture  of  conditions  in  eastern  Germany.  East  Germany  also 
accepted  the  invitation,  appointing  a  deputation  of  four2  (who  reached 
Paris  on  9  December)  and  stating  that  German  elections  were  a  matter  for 
Germans  only  and  that  the  appointment  of  a  commission  by  the  United 
Nations  would  violate  the  principles  of  the  Charter  and  the  basic  right  of 
national  self-determination  and  would  delay  German  elections  and  German 
independence.3  The  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  heard  these  views  elabora¬ 
ted  on  1 1  December.4  The  eastern  German  delegates  rejected  the  proposal 
for  a  United  Nations  commission  of  inquiry  but  repeated  their  govern¬ 
ment’s  counter-proposal  for  a  German  commission  under  the  supervision 
of  the  occupiers.  They  also  attacked,  in  tones  which  seemed  to  some 
western  observers  surprisingly  moderate,  western  policy  in  general  and  in 
particular  the  Schuman  and  Pleven  Plans  and  the  negotiations  for  a  con¬ 
tractual  agreement. 

On  14  December  Sweden  proposed  that  the  four  occupiers  confer 
together  with  a  view  to  establishing  conditions  appropriate  to  elections. 
Sweden  held  that  the  agreement  of  the  four  Powers  and  of  the  German 
authorities  was  an  essential  prerequisite  to  an  international  investigation.5 
Five  Latin  American  countries  made  the  alternative  suggestion  to  send 
a  commission  of  five  to  whichever  part  of  Germany  it  might  be  allowed  to 
visit.6  The  Swedish  proposal  was  opposed  by  the  western  Powers  and  the 
Latin  American  proposal  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  but  the  western  Powers  accep¬ 
ted  an  amendment  to  their  original  proposal,  whereby  the  United  Nations 
would  establish  a  commission  of  inquiry  and  hold  it  in  readiness  to  function 
until  such  time  as  all  parts  of  Germany  were  opened  to  it.  Brazil,  Iceland, 
the  Netherlands,  Pakistan  and  Poland  were  suggested  by  Great  Britain  for 
membership  of  the  commission  but  Poland  refused  to  join  it.  Nevertheless 
the  resolution,  as  so  amended,  was  approved  by  the  Committee  on  19 
December  by  45-6-8. 7  It  was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  the 
next  day  and  by  the  same  margin.8  It  was  still-born. 

German  representatives  should  not  be  encouraged  to  come  to  the  United  Nations  and  think 
that  they  were  being  accepted  back  into  the  community  of  nations. 

1  Dr.  von  Brentano,  Herr  Reuter  and  Herr  Schafer. 

2  Dr.  Bolz,  Herr  Nuschke,  Herr  Ebert  and  Herr  Ackerman.  The  last  was  State  Secretary  in 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  For  the  telegram  of  acceptance  from  Herr  Grotewohl  see 
A/AG.  53/L.  13/Add.  1,  10  December  1951. 

3  Gf.  speeches  by  Herr  Grotewohl  on  8  and  15  December:  Neues  Deutschland,  9  and  16  Decem¬ 
ber  1951. 

4  General  Assembly,  Sixth  Session,  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee,  20th  Meeting. 

3  A/AC.  53/L.  15.  6  A/AC.  53/L.  16. 

7  The  opponents  were  again  the  Russian  bloc  and  Israel.  The  abstainers  were  Afghanistan, 
Argentina,  Burma,  India,  Indonesia,  Sweden,  the  Yemen  and  Yugoslavia. 

8  General  Assembly,  Sixth  Session,  Supplement  No.  20,  Resolutions,  5io(VI),  pp.  io-nj  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  287. 
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Note  on  the  relations  between  eastern  Germany  and  its  eastern  neighbours 

By  an  agreement  of  6  July  19501  the  German  Democratic  Republic  had 
recognized  the  Oder-Neisse  line  as  the  definite  frontier  between  Germany 
and  Poland,  and  a  frontier  commission  was  established  to  chart  its  exact 
course.  On  27  January  1951  an  agreement  embodying  the  fruits  of  the 
labours  of  this  commission  was  signed  at  Frankfurt-an-der-Oder  by  the 
two  Foreign  Ministers.  Before  signing  Herr  Dertinger  said  that  any 
attempt  to  change  the  frontier  would  mean  war  and  that  the  settlement 
was  intended  to  ensure  eternal  friendship  between  Germany  and  Poland.2 

In  the  west  this  frontier  was  not  recognized.  Dr.  Adenauer,  denying  on 
x5  January  the  right  of  the  eastern  German  government  to  talk  of  unifying 
Germany,  attacked  that  government’s  abandonment  of  German  territory 
beyond  the  Oder  and  the  Neisse.3  Herr  Kaiser  described  the  arrangement 
as  ‘neither  a  German,  nor  a  Polish,  nor  a  European  solution,  but  a  Soviet 
solution’.4  He  repeatedly  urged  the  return  of  the  lost  territories  to  Ger¬ 
many.5  Dr.  Adenauer  also  claimed  the  support  of  the  western  Powers. 
He  pointed  out  on  16  September  that  these  Powers  had  never  recognized 
the  Oder-Neisse  line,6  but  when  in  November  he  went  farther  and  stated 
that  they  had  recognized  Germany’s  claims  in  writing  he  was  contra¬ 
dicted.7 

The  delicate  task  of  creating  at  least  the  semblance  of  amity  between 
the  German  Democratic  Republic  and  its  two  eastern  neighbours  was 
carried  a  stage  farther  in  1951. 8  President  Pieck  having  visited  Warsaw 
in  December  1950,  President  Bierut  returned  the  visit  in  April  1951.  In 
October  President  Pieck  also  visited  Prague.  Trade  agreements  were 


'  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  194;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  pp.  387-8. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  29  January  1951;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  10  February  1951,  p.  96. 
This  definition  of  Poland’s  western  frontier  was  followed  by  an  adjustment  of  its  eastern  frontier. 

o  a  treaty  signed  in  Moscow  on  15  February  1951,  and  ratified  by  the  Polish  President  on 
28  May  and  by  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  31  May,  the  U.S.S.R.  acquired  from 
Po  and  a  piece  of  Ukrainian  territory,  through  which  ran  the  railway  linking  Lvov  with  Kovel 
Poland  acquired  in  exchange  territory  in  the  Drogobych  area  of  the  Ukraine,  which  had  been 
ceded  to  the  U.S.S.R.  by  Germany  in  1939.  According  to  Soviet  News  (23  May  and  8  June  1951) 
the  exchange  was  made  at  the  request  of  Poland,  and  the  Polish  newspaper  Trybuna  Ludu  claimed 
that  Po  and  had  the  best  of  the  bargain  by  acquiring  land  rich  in  oil,  natural  gas  and  raw 
materials,  giving  up  a  predominantly  agricultural  area,  useful  to  the  U.S.S.R.  only  for  its 
transport  facilities:  Relazioni  Internazionali,  16  June  1951,  p.  499.  See,  however,  Manchester 
Guardian,  23  May  1951,  whose  correspondent  reported  that  the  oil-fields  remained  in  Russian 
territory  with  the  exception  of  some  whose  exploitation  had  not  hitherto  been  considered 
economically  rewarding. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  16  January  1951. 

4  Speech  at  Diisseldorf  on  17  March:  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Z^tung,  19  March  1951 

5  e.g.  at  Hamburg  on  12  April  and  at  Stuttgart  on  24  August:  Manchester  Guardian ,  13  April 
1951,  and  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  25  August  1951. 

b  New  1  ork  Times,  17  September  1951. 

7  Manchester  Guardian,  13  November  1951. 

8  For  earlier  moves  see  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  193. 
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signed  on  4  June  and  1  December  between  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  and  Czechoslovakia.  The  former  undertook  to  supply  chemicals, 
optical  goods,  machine  tools  and  mining  equipment  in  exchange  for  coke, 
iron  and  steel,  seeds  and  hops,  and  rubber  tyres.1  Under  similar  agree¬ 
ments  of  19  May  and  10  November  with  Poland  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  expected  to  receive  Polish  coal,  zinc  and  agricultural  produce.2 
Commercial  agreements  were  also  concluded  with  the  U.S.S.R.3  and 
Hungary. 

There  was  also  movement  of  a  different  kind.  In  Poland  and  other 
satellite  states  there  was  a  shortage  of  labour.  In  eastern  Germany,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  unemployment.4  Some  4,500  unskilled,  unemployed 
German  workers  were  reported  to  have  gone  to  Poland  in  July  under 
a  secret  agreement  between  the  two  countries,  and  it  was  expected  that 
these  would  be  followed  by  a  further  100,000  Germans,  who,  since  their 
families  were  included  in  this  number,  appeared  to  constitute  a  permanent 
migration  rather  than  a  seasonal  flow.5  There  were  also  unconfirmed 
reports  of  similar  movements  from  eastern  Germany  to  Czechoslovakia  and 
Hungary,6  and  it  was  reported  from  Vienna  that  arrangements  were  being 
made  for  the  return  of  Germans  to  countries  from  which  they  had  been 
expelled  at  the  end  of  the  war.7  Pay  and  conditions  offered  to  German 
technicians  in  eastern  Europe  were  said  to  be  very  advantageous.8  The 
apparent  failure  of  the  Polish  government  to  populate  and  exploit  its 
new  western  provinces  was  not  overlooked  by  German  politicians  in  the 
Federal  Republic,  who  refused  to  accept  the  Oder-Neisse  line  as  a 
German  frontier. 

1  Neue  Zjircher  £eitung,  io  June  and  4  December  1951. 

2  Neues  Deutschland,  20  May  and  1 1  November  1951. 

3  Ibid.  29  September  1951. 

4  Estimated  in  the  middle  of  the  year  at  1-7  million,  or  about  16  per  cent,  of  the  working 
population. 

s  Manchester  Guardian,  29  August  1951.  And  see  Christian  Science  Monitor,  18  April  1951,  and 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  25  June  1951. 

6  New  York  Times,  24  and  30  August  1951. 

7  Ibid.  13  August  1951. 


8  Ibid.  2  September  1951. 
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THE  U.S.S.R.  AND  CENTRAL  AND 
EASTERN  EUROPE 


1.  Russian  Relations  with  the  West 

The  principal  themes  in  Russian  statements  on  international  affairs 
during  1951  were  the  twin  demands  for  a  four- Power  conference  on 
Germany  and  a  five-Power  peace  pact,  denunciation  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  and  of  American  intervention  in  Korea,  and  the  frustrated  Russian 
proposals  for  a  reduction  of  armaments  and  a  ban  on  the  use  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction.  Moscow  continued  also  to  present  the  U.S.S.R.  as 
the  champion  of  the  peace  of  the  world  in  opposition  to  the  rulers  in 
Washington  and  elsewhere,  who  desired  war  in  order  to  make  profits  out 
of  it.  In  support  of  this  thesis  very  considerable  publicity  at  home  and 
abroad  was  given  to  the  progress  of  public  works  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  chief 
among  them  the  construction  of  hydro-electric  stations  and  canals  for 
communications,  power  and  irrigation.  Thus  the  arid  parts  of  the  Ukraine 
and  the  Crimea  were  to  be  transformed  by  a  new  hydro-electric  station  at 
Kakhovka  on  the  Dnieper  and  by  new  canals.1  Other  hydro-electric 
stations  were  being  built  at  Kuibishev  and  Stalingrad;  the  former,  with 
a  capacity  of  about  2  million  kilowatts,  was  to  be  completed  by  1955. 2  Of 
new  canals  two  were  most  frequently  mentioned  with  pride :  the  Volga- 
Don  canal  &nd  the  Turkmen  canal.  The  Volga-Don  canal,  stretching  for 
63  miles  from  Stalingrad  to  Kalach-on-Don,  was  to  be  finished  in  ^951 
and  would,  with  its  spur  canals,  irrigate  3^  million  acres  and  ‘provide 
water’  over  a  further  area  of  7  4  million  acres d  The  Turkmen  canal,  some 
700  miles  in  length,  was  to  cross  the  Kara  Kum  desert  from  the  Amu 
Darya  (Oxus)  and  reach  to  the  Caspian.4  In  central  Asia  the  waters  of  the 
Ob,  the  Yenisei  and  the  Lena  rivers  were  also  to  be  harnessed  and  chan¬ 
nelled  for  irrigation.5  New  towns  were  being  built  in  connexion  with 

these  projects6  and  new  forests  were  being  planted  to  protect  desiccated 
areas.7 

2  ^e,Soviet  News’  10  January,  29  March,  and  24  September  1951. 

3  canUa7;  6  and  23  Apri1’  4  June’  4  July,  22  and  27  August  1951. 

a  and  aTNovtrbe"””''  '4  '95- S  6  April., July,  ,  8  and  a4  September, 

,  IJr  IT’  1  t  *;ebrua7  1951 ;  Christian  Science  Monitor ,  3 1  March  1951 ;  Soviet  News,  29  March 
4  Tt  -T  ’  iJuly’  15  AugUSt’  13  SePtember>  and  12  November  1951.  ’  9  ’ 

New  York  Times,  1  October  .951;  The  Times  and  Soviet  News,  3  October  1951. 

Soviet  News,  16,  18  and  23  May,  and  8  August  1951  ^ 

TiT’S  Feb™^yT9'5t  °ra  “  '  P““le‘  b'‘B  °f ' '“b  Wt  » '0*-30o  fee,  wide:  77, e 
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On  16  February  Marshal  Stalin  made  his  first  pronouncement  on 
foreign  affairs  for  two  years1  in  the  form  of  answers  to  five  questions  put 
to  him  by  Pravda .z  The  first  question  referred  to  a  recent  statement  by 
Mr.  Attlee  in  the  House  of  Commons3  to  the  effect  that  the  U.S.S.R.  had 
not  only  not  disarmed  after  the  war  but  had  constantly  increased  its 
armed  strength.  Asked  for  his  opinion  on  this  statement,  Marshal  Stalin 
described  it  as  a  slander.  It  was  well  known,  he  said,  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
had  disarmed  in  three  stages,  the  first  and  second  during  1945  and  the 
third  between  May  and  September  1946.  If  Mr.  Attlee  understood  eco¬ 
nomic  and  financial  matters,  he  would  realize  that  the  U.S.S.R.  could 
not  possibly  have  coupled  its  vast  industrial  and  agricultural  development 
schemes  with  the  maintenance  of  a  large  army  and  the  development  of  an 
armaments  industry.  The  only  way  to  explain  the  slander  was  to  assume 
that  it  was  intended  to  mislead  the  British  public  and  so  to  secure  public 
support  for  British  rearmament.  If  the  west  really  wanted  peace,  why  did 
it  reject  the  Russian  proposals  to  the  United  Nations  for  a  five-Power 
peace  pact,  an  immediate  start  on  the  reduction  of  armaments,  and  a  ban 
on  the  use  of  atomic  weapons?  And  why  persecute  the  peace  movement 
and  ban  the  Sheffield  Peace  Congress?4 

To  the  second  question,  which  sought  the  Marshal’s  views  on  interven¬ 
tion  in  Korea  and  how  the  Korean  War  would  end,  he  replied  that,  if  the 
U.S.A.  rejected  Chinese  proposals,  the  war  could  only  end  in  the  defeat  of 
the  interventionists. 

The  next  question  asked  if  it  was  true  that  American  and  British 
generals  and  officers  were  worse  than  their  Chinese  and  Korean  opponents. 
The  Marshal  replied  that  they  were  not  worse;  they  had  shown  this  in  the 
war  against  Hitler.  But  the  war  in  Korea  was  in  an  unjust  cause,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  convince  soldiers  either  that  China,  which  threatened 
neither  the  U.S.A.  nor  Great  Britain,  was  an  aggressor  or  that  the  U.S.A., 
which  had  seized  Formosa  and  brought  troops  to  the  very  borders  of 
China,  were  on  the  defensive. 

Fourthly,  what  did  Marshal  Stalin  think  of  the  condemnation  of  China 
as  an  aggressor  by  the  United  Nations?  It  was,  the  Marshal  thought,  a 
shameful  decision.  To  contend,  after  American  action  in  Formosa  and 
the  American  advance  to  the  Yalu,  that  the  U.S.A.  were  acting  on  the 
defensive  was  to  abandon  all  conscience.  To  represent  China,  which  was 
trying  to  defend  its  frontier  and  recover  Formosa,  as  an  aggressor  was  no 
less  outrageous.  The  United  Nations  Organization  was  being  turned  into 

1  Since  30  January  1 949,  when  he  replied  to  questions  submitted  by  an  American  journalist. 
See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  62;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1947-8,  p.  614. 

2  Soviet  News,  18  February,  and  New  York  Times,  17  February  (subject  to  correction  on  18 
February)  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  290. 

3  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  484,  coll.  58-59. 

4  See  Survey  for  1 949-50,  p.  59. 
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an  instrument  of  war.  The  ten  [sic]  members  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  together  with  the  twenty  Latin  American  republics, 
(directed  by  landowners  and  business  men),  formed  an  aggressive  core  and 
were  deciding  the  fate  of  war  or  peace.  The  United  Nations  Organization 
was  becoming  their  tool,  was  ceasing  to  be  a  world  organization  of  equal 
nations,  and  was  going  the  way  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  dooming 
itself  to  disintegration. 

The  fifth  and  last  question  asked  whether  a  new  war  was  inevitable. 
Marshal  Stalin  thought  not,  at  least  not  at  present.  Of  course  there  were, 
he  said,  in  the  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain  and  France  aggressive  forces  thirsting 
for  war  in  order  that  they  might  get  profits  and  plunder.  Billionaires  and 
millionaires  controlled  reactionary  governments.  But  they  were  afraid  of 
those  who  did  not  want  war  and  were  therefore  trying  to  enmesh  them 
with  lies.  They  feared  the  peace  campaign  and  rejected  Russian  proposals 
for  a  peace  pact,  reduction  of  armaments  and  prohibition  of  atomic 
weapons.  What  would  be  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  between  these 
forces  of  war  and  forces  of  peace?  The  outcome  would  be  peace,  if  the 
peoples  took  the  issue  into  their  own  hands.  It  would  be  war,  if  the  war¬ 
mongers  succeeded  in  entangling  and  deceiving  the  masses. 

Marshal  Stalin  s  pronouncement  began  in  the  form  of  a  retort  to  Mr. 
Attlee,  but  Mr.  Attlee’s  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  contained 
nothing  new  and,  although  it  may  have  been  an  efficient  cause,  it  is  un¬ 
likely  to  have  been  the  final  cause  of  Pravdcd s  scoop,  the  timing  of  which 
suggested  rather  that  Marshal  Stalin  had  in  the  forefront  of  his  mind 
either  the  diplomatic  preliminaries  to  the  conference  on  Germany1  or  the 
approaching  meeting  of  the  World  Peace  Council  in  Berlin.2  So  rare  and 
important  a  statement  naturally  provoked  speculation,  and  other  explana¬ 
tions  connected  it  with  the  appointment  of  General  Eisenhower  to  the 
Supreme  Allied  Command  in  Europe3  or  with  manifestations  of  discontent 
m  the  Italian  and  French  Communist  Parties.4  It  was  even  suggested  that 
the  Kremlin  might  be  so  far  misinformed  concerning  the  state  of  public 
opinion  in  the  west  as  to  conclude  that  the  time  had  come  for  an  effective 
appeal  to  the  peoples  over  the  heads  of  their  rulers.  In  direct  opposition 
to  this  supposition  were  suggestions  that  the  statement  was  chiefly  devised 
for  internal  consumption  in  the  U.S.S.R.  This  search  for  motives  was  not 
a  mere  parlour  game,  for  a  right  understanding  of  the  motive  would  have 

1  See  above,  p.  130.  2  c  1  i 

3  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  167.  SeC  bd°W’  P'  I39‘ 

4  In  January  two  Italian  communists,  Signor  Cucchi  and  Signor  Magnani,  resigned  from  the 
‘an  C°mmumst  Party  after  Signor  Magnani  had  tried  unsuccessfully,  at  a  district  conference 

resolution"  i7flvn  t0  7°^  dlscussio13  at  the  party’s  forthcoming  conference  in  Rome  a 
c;  °nX*  f  \°f  reT‘ mg  any  a^ression  against  Italy,  from  wherever  it  might  come 

butwo,ddagnrni  Sai',  a  S°  r  Ita  lan  COmmunists  wouId  always  look  to  Russia  with  sympathy 
but  would  yet  regard  it  as  a  foreign  country.  Similar  national  sentiments  underlay  the  formation 

in  April  1951  of  a  schismatic  French  Communist  Movement  in  the  mining  districts  of  northern  France. 
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greatly  contributed  to  a  proper  assessment  of  the  Kremlin’s  objectives  and 
capabilities.  These  remained  mysterious,  however,  and  were  therefore  the 
more  discussed,  the  more  suspect  and  the  more  feared. 

Some  clues  to  the  thoughts  of  the  Kremlin  were  provided  by  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  World  Peace  Movement,  which,  from  its  roots  in  the  Wroclaw 
conference  of  intellectuals  in  the  autumn  of  1948,1  had  grown  into  a 
major  instrument  of  Russian  policy  and  was  at  one  time  considered  a 
possible  rival  to  the  United  Nations  Organization.  The  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  World  Peace  Council  met  in  Geneva  on  10  and  1 1  January 
and,  having  considered  a  report  by  Professor  J.  D.  Bernal  of  Great  Britain 
on  the  deterioration  of  the  international  situation  and  of  the  prospects  of 
peace,  decided2  to  bring  forward  the  first  meeting  of  the  World  Peace 
Council  (which  had  been  formed  in  November  1950  to  succeed  the  World 
Peace  Committee).3  At  the  beginning  of  February  the  secretariat  of  the 
Council  issued  a  statement4  which  drew  attention  to  increasing  rearmament 
and  called  for  support  for  four  things :  an  absolute  prohibition  of  the  use  of  all 
atomic  weapons  and  all  bacteriological,  chemical,  radioactive  and  other 
means  of  mass  destruction;  agreement  to  denounce  as  a  war  criminal  the 
first  government  to  use  such  weapons  and  methods;  progressive,  simul¬ 
taneous  and  proportionate  reduction  of  armed  forces  by  one-third  to 
one-half  during  1951  and  1952;  and  the  establishment,  under  the  Security 
Council,  of  an  international  control  commission  with  qualified  inspectors  to 
supervise  the  reduction  of  conventional  armaments  and  the  ban  on  atomic 
and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

The  World  Peace  Council  met  in  Berlin  from  21  to  25  February.  The 
chairman,  Professor  Pierre  Joliot-Curie,  was  absent,  having  been  refused 
permission  to  pass  through  the  Federal  German  Republic;  his  place  was 
taken  by  Signor  Pietro  Nenni.  In  his  opening  speech  Signor  Nenni 
demanded  that  the  United  Nations  return  to  their  appointed  task  of 
keeping  the  peace  and  not  allow  themselves  to  become  tools  of  American 
aggressive  designs.  He  demanded  the  reversal  of  the  resolution  declaring 
the  Chinese  People’s  Republic  an  aggressor  in  Korea;  a  five-Power  con¬ 
ference  for  the  solution  of  Far  Eastern  problems  and  a  four-Power  con¬ 
ference  on  the  unification  and  demilitarization  of  Germany;  a  halt  to 
the  arms  race  begun  by  the  U.S.A.;  and  an  underground  movement  to 
hamper  armaments  industries.  He  also  attacked  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 

1  For  the  course  of  the  movement  up  to  1951  see  Survey  for  1949-50,  pp.  57~61- 

2  See  Soviet  News,  15  January  1951,  for  communique  (text). 

3  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  60. 

4  Soviet  News  6  February  1951.  This  statement  was  made  the  subject  of  an  editorial  in  Pravda 
on  the  same  day:  ibid.  8  February  1951.  A  further  editorial  in  Pravda  on  24  February  stressed  the 
primacy  of  the  World  Peace  Council  among  international  organizations,  and  on  3  March 
Pravda  required  the  United  Nations  to  choose  between  accepting  the  demands  of  the  World 
Peace  Council  and  sharing  the  inglorious  fate  of  the  League  of  Nations :  Soviet  News,  5  March  1951. 
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and  derided  the  notion  that  it  had  been  made  in  the  defence  of  liberty. 
At  the  end  of  the  conference  an  appeal  was  launched  for  a  five-Power 
peace  pact,  and  it  was  declared  that  refusal  to  sign  this  appeal  would  be 
tantamount  to  a  confession  of  aggressive  purposes.1  The  Council  also 
resolved  to  send  a  delegation  to  the  United  Nations  to  demand  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  views  expressed  by  the  Warsaw  Peace  Congress2  and  by  the 
present  session  of  the  Council,  and  a  return  by  the  United  Nations  Organi¬ 
zation  to  its  functions,  prescribed  in  the  Charter,  of  acting  as  a  forum  of 
agreement  between  governments  and  not  as  an  instrument  of  a  dominant 
group.3 

Other  resolutions4  called  for  the  conclusion  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
a  united  and  demilitarized  Germany,  condemned  the  remilitarization  of 
Japan,  declared  unjust  and  illegal  the  condemnation  of  China  as  an 
aggressor  by  the  United  Nations,  advocated  an  immediate  conference  to 
settle  the  Korean  dispute  and  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  from 
Korea,  promised  support  to  the  peoples  of  colonial  and  dependent  terri¬ 
tories  in  their  struggle  for  peace  and  resistance  to  oppression,  and  outlined 
a  programme  of  further  activities.  These  further  activities  were  to  include 
a  conference  on  German  demilitarization  between  representatives  of  the 
North  Atlantic  countries,  an  Asian  and  Pacific  conference  on  stopping 
Japanese  rearmament,  a  regional  conference  on  the  Near  East  and  North 
Africa,  and  another  regional  conference  of  Scandinavians.  The  secretariat 
was  also  bidden  examine  the  possibilities  of  a  conference  for  Black  Africa 
and  a  conference  for  North  and  Latin  America. 

_  Ou  8  March  Professor  Joliot-Curie  wrote  to  Mr.  Trygve  Lie  asking 
him  to  receive  a  deputation  from  the  World  Peace  Council.5  The  pro¬ 
fessor  also  canvassed  the  support  of  the  chief  American  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations,  Mr.  Warren  Austin,  but  without  success.6  In  June  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Security  Council  fell  upon  Mr.  Malik,  who  agreed  on 
1 6  June  to  receive  a  delegation  later  in  the  month  and  so  informed  Mr. 
Lie  on  19  June.7  On  28  June  a  delegation  limited  to  two  American 
representatives  of  the  World  Peace  Council  called  upon  Mr.  Malik, 
formally  presented  to  him  the  views  of  that  organization  and  explained 
that  they  were  unaccompanied  by  colleagues  from  other  countries,  be- 


Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 


1  Soviet  News,  27  February  1951/and  Daily  Worker,  28  February  1051  • 

fo1'  1 95  b  P- 304-  '  ° 

2  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  60. 

I  S°viet  JfWS’  2 7  February  1951,  and  Daily  Worker,  28  February  1951  (text). 

Dcjzi  jTLA8)Ff:/”T,;nd3„,5and  5  March  ,951’ and  m,k ,r- 28  February  ,95,; 

5  Humanity  16  March  1951. 

Mr  tin  n'  \fr!nati0n  S”vi“>  29  ^ay  1951,  for  Mr.  Austin’s  reply,  and  see  also  an  article  by 

°f  S,a“  f°r  U'N'  AffairS’  in  D'P»<ment  of  State 

7  Soviet  News,  22  June  1951  (text). 
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cause  the  American  authorities  had  refused  to  grant  the  necessary  visas. 
Mr.  Malik  transmitted  an  account  of  his  interview  to  Mr.  Lie,1  and  Mos¬ 
cow  formally  protested  to  Washington  against  the  denial  of  visas  as  a 
breach  of  the  undertaking  to  allow  freedom  of  access  to  the  United 
Nations.2  Washington’s  reply  denied  Mr.  Malik’s  right  to  issue  invitations 
of  this  kind  and  maintained  that  freedom  of  access  was  guaranteed  only 
to  persons  invited  by  the  United  Nations.3 

Professor  Joliot-Curie  answered,  on  29  June,  a  series  of  questions  put 
to  him  by  Polish  newspapers.4  First,  would  the  failure  of  the  conference  of 
four  at  the  Palais  Rose  hinder  the  campaign  of  the  World  Peace  Council 
for  a  five-Power  peace  pact?  No,  answered  the  professor;  the  will  of  the 
peoples  was  too  strong  and  the  failure  at  the  Palais  Rose  would  not  make 
it  more  difficult  to  summon  a  meeting  of  the  five  Powers.  Other  questions 
refeired  to  the  failure  of  the  World  Peace  Council  to  send  its  delegation  to 
New  \  ork.  Why  had  this  happened  and  would  the  Council  go  on  trying 
to  send  it?  The  reason  said  the  professor,  was  the  withholding  of  the 
necessary  visas,  and  the  Council  would  go  on  trying. 

The  Council  met  again  in  Vienna  from  1—7  November.5  The  demand 
for  a  five-Power  pact  was  again  to  the  fore  and,  after  asides  on  the  situation 
in  Persia  and  in  Egypt  and  vague  threats  of  the  destruction  of  Great 
Britain  by  atom  bombs,  eight  resolutions  were  passed.6  Besides  advocating 
a  five-Power  pact  these  condemned  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan;  urged 
a  settlement  in  Korea,  a  cease-fire  in  Indo-China  and  a  general  settlement 
in  South-East  Asia;  demanded  a  disarmament  convention,  which  should 
include  a  ban  on  the  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction;7  and  urged  the 
establishment  of  a  ‘democratic,  united  and  peaceful  Germany’. 

The  collection  of  signatures  in  support  of  the  appeal  for  a  five-Power 
peace  pact  produced,  as  had  the  earlier  canvassing  in  support  of  the 
Stockholm  appeal,8  claims  of  a  remarkable  character.  Less  than  five 
months  after  the  launching  of  the  appeal  its  subscribers  numbered  (accord¬ 
ing  to  its  promoters)  336,841,398  persons  from  58  different  countries.9  By 
the  end  of  October,  some  three  months  later,  the  total  had  risen  to 
562,083,383,  and  the  World  Peace  Council  was  able  to  claim  the  backing 
of  one-quarter  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world.10  The  number  of  signatories 
in  countries  ruled  by  communists  was  enormous,  if  no  higher  than  might 
have  been  expected,  while  in  other  countries  every  effort  was  made,  by 

1  Ibid.  2  July  1951.  2  See  ibid.  4  July  and  13  August  1951. 

3  New  York  Times,  25  August  1951.  4  Soviet  News,  2  July  1951. 

5  Between  the  two  meetings  of  the  Council  in  1951  there  were  two  meetings  of  the  executive 
committee — in  Copenhagen  on  5  May  and  in  Helsinki  on  20  July.  For  a  repetition  by  the 
Helsinki  meeting  of  the  demand  for  a  five-Power  pact  see  Daily  Worker,  25  July  1951,  and  Soviet 
News,  27  July  1951. 

6  See  HumanitS,  8,  9,  and  10  November  1951 ;  Daily  Worker,  9  and  10  November  1951. 

1  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  306.  8  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  58. 

9  Daily  Worker,  19  July  1951.  10  Ibid.  31  October  1951, 
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good  organization,  zeal  and  clever  tactics,  to  secure  a  convincing  demon¬ 
stration  of  popular  support.  In  France,  for  instance,  the  collection  of 
signatures  (described  by  one  newspaper  as  the  biggest  autograph  hunt  on 
record)  was  organized  district  by  district  and  street  by  street,  and  Humanite 
reported  its  progress  almost  daily  with  special  emphasis  on  the  capture 
of  non-communist  suffrage.  Propaganda  in  favour  of  the  five-Power  pact 
was  accompanied  by  denunciation  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  of  the 
rearmament  of  western  Germany  and  of  the  decree  by  which  M.  Queuille, 
acting  in  his  capacity  of  Minister  of  the  Interior,  ordered  the  dissolution  of 
the  headquarters  of  the  World  Peace  Council  (which  were  in  Paris).1  The 
French  government  also  banned  on  27  June  demonstrations  organized  by 
the  Peace  Movement  for  14  and  15  July.  Yet  the  Peace  Movement 
claimed2  in  September  that  7  million  French  men  and  women  had  signed 
the  appeal  for  a  five-Power  pact,  and  asked  for  still  further  signatures  from 
citizens  who,  whatever  their  differences  on  other  subjects,  should  unite  in 
trying  to  avert  a  war  which  must  annihilate  France.  At  the  same  time  the 
standing  committee  of  the  Peace  Movement  in  France  drew  attention  to 
the  suspension  of  the  armistice  talks  in  Korea3  and  the  danger  of  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  conflict  in  the  Far  East,  to  the  aggravation  of  the  dispute 
between  Great  Britain  and  Persia,4  to  the  proceedings  at  San  Francisco 
prefacing,  in  the  absence  of  China  and  India,  the  rearmament  of  Japan,5 
to  the  conferences  at  Washington  and  Ottawa  accelerating  the  rearmament 
of  Germany,  and  to  the  threat  of  the  use  of  new  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion,  particularly  bacteriological  warfare.  This  last  warning  was  to  be 
developed  in  the  coming  year,  when  charges  of  waging  war  with  germs 
became  a  principal  count  in  the  communist  indictment  against  the  U.S.A. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world  the  campaign  of  the  World  Peace  Council 
was  conducted  on  similar  lines  with  local  variations.  That  its  promoters 
wasted  no  effort  or  opportunity  was  perhaps  best  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Professor  Joliot-Curie  sought  the  goodwill  even  of  the  Vatican,  receiving 
a  most  diplomatic  reply.6 

In  its  exchanges  with  particular  governments  the  Kremlin  pursued  the 
same  lines  of  argument  as  appeared  in  Marshal  Stalin’s  answers  to  Pravda 
and  in  the  propaganda  of  the  World  Peace  Council.  Between  Moscow  and 
Washington  the  occasions  for  these  exchanges  were  principally  provided 
by  Acts  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  which,  in  extending  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  required  the  President  to  cancel  tariff  concessions  to 
communist  governments  and  which,  in  passing  the  Mutual  Security  Act, 

1  Journal  Offxciel,  Lois  et  Dicrets,  8  April  1951,  p.  3522.  For  a  protest  by  the  Council  see  Soviet 
News,  16  April  1951. 

2  Humaniti,  8  September  1951.  3  See  below,  p.  442. 

4  See  below,  p.  292.  5  See  below,  p.  378. 

6  On  26  January  and  16  February  respectively:  Osservatore  Romano,  5-6  March  1951;  Rela- 
zioni  Internazionali,  10  March  1951,  p.  185. 
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empowei  ed  him  to  give  financial  assistance  to  persons  residing  in  or 
escaping  from  the  U.S.S.R.  or  the  satellite  states.  An  attempt  by  Congress 
to  couple  hostility  to  the  government  in  Moscow  with  expressions  of  good¬ 
will  towards  the  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.  led  only  to  the  repetition  of 
mutual  antipathies. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  originally  enacted  in  19341  and 
thereafter  extended  on  various  occasions,  was  due  to  expire  on  12  June 
1 95 1  •  Under  this  Act  the  President  had  certain  powers  to  reduce  American 
tariffs  in  return  for  reciprocal  concessions;  and  considerable  use  had  been 
made  of  these  powers  during  the  era  of  Democratic  rule.  The  administra¬ 
tion  sought  a  further  extension  of  the  Act  for  three  years  from  1 2  June 
I95I-  The  House  gave  its  approval  on  7  February,  subject,  however,  to 
four  conditions  imposed  by  the  combined  efforts  of  Republicans  and  con¬ 
servative  Democrats.  The  first,  and  subsequently  most  debated,  amend¬ 
ment  was  the  restoration  of  the  so-called  ‘peril-point’  clause,  which  had 
been  added  to  the  Act  by  the  80th  but  removed  by  the  81st  Congress.2 
This  clause  required  the  Tariff  Commission  to  determine  the  point  below 
which  the  duty  on  each  commodity  or  article  might  not  be  reduced  with¬ 
out  hurt  to  American  industry,  and  forbade  the  President  to  reduce  any 
duty  below  this  point  without  reference  to  Congress.  The  second  and 
third  amendments  proposed  by  the  House  gave  special  protection  to 
farmers  and  introduced  a  wide  escape  clause.  The  fourth  was  of  special 
consequence  to  American  relations  with  communist  governments,  for  it 
required  the  President  to  deny  tariff  concessions  to  goods  coming  into  the 
U.S.A.  from  countries  ‘dominated  or  controlled  by  the  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  or  foreign  organization  controlling  the  world  communist  movement’. 
As  originally  proposed  this  provision  would  have  affected  existing  arrange¬ 
ments  as  well  as  future  agreements,  but  in  the  House  those  Democrats  who 
were  loyal  to  the  administration  (and  who  had  not  opposed  the  other 
major  amendments)  succeeded  in  confining  its  operation  to  future  agree¬ 
ments. 

On  22  February  Mr.  Acheson  appeared  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  said  that  the  four  major  amendments  introduced  by  the 
House  would  make  the  law  unworkable.3  Referring  in  particular  to  the 
fourth  amendment,  he  pointed  out  that  its  effect  would  be  to  force  traders 
from  American  to  Russian  markets.  But  the  Finance  Committee  was  not 
won  over  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  On  26  April  it  recommended  that  the 
Act  be  extended  for  two  years  (not  three,  as  requested  by  the  administra¬ 
tion)  and  inserted  an  even  stronger  clause  requiring  the  President  as  soon 

1  World  Peace  Foundation:  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  January  igj8-June  iggg 
(Boston,  1939),  pp.  334-5. 

2  The  80th  Congress,  elected  at  the  end  of  1 946,  had  a  Republican  majority  in  both  houses. 
The  8 1  st  Congress,  elected  at  the  end  of  1948,  restored  power  to  the  Democrats. 

3  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  12  March  1951,  pp.  435-9. 
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as  practicable  to  suspend,  withdraw  and  prevent  tariff  concessions  granted 
to  the  obnoxious  countries.  The  Bill  passed  the  Senate  on  23  May  by  72 
votes  to  2,  the  only  substantial  alteration  being  the  deletion  of  the  House’s 
amendment  giving  special  protection  to  farmers.  A  Senate-House  con¬ 
ference  followed  on  28  May.  The  Senate’s  reduction  of  the  extension  to  two 
years  was  maintained,  as  were  also  the  other  three  principal  amendments,1 
and  a  specific  ban  on  the  import  into  the  U.S.A.  of  certain  furs  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic  was  introduced.2  On  16  June 
the  President  signed  the  Bill  with  concern,3 4  and  a  week  later  Washington 
gave  six  months’  notice  to  determine  the  Russo-American  commercial 
agreement  of  4  August  1937. 4  Notice  to  determine  agreements  of  20 
August  1930  with  Rumania  and  18  August  1932  with  Bulgaria  were  given 
a  few  days  later.  To  Hungary  and  Poland  Washington  indicated  its  desire 
to  cancel  most-favoured-nation  provisions  in  existing  agreements,  failing 
which  it  would  determine  the  agreements  in  their  entirety.5  On  6  July 
the  State  Department  issued  a  statement  recapitulating  these  actions  and 
announcing  that,  in  further  compliance  with  the  new  Act,  the  import  of 
certain  furs  into  the  U.S.A.  had  been  forbidden.6  On  1  August  the 
President  issued  a  proclamation  under  the  Act,7  but  action  against  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  to  which  special  considerations  applied,  was  not  completed  until 
1  November.8 9 

While  these  matters  were  in  train,  Senator  Brien  McMahon  and 
Representative  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff  were  moving  the  Senate  and  the 
House  to  assure  the  Russian  people  of  American  goodwill.  Two  days  after 
the  President  signed  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  the  Senate 
unanimously  approved  a  resolution  affirming  American  friendship  for  the 
peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  these  sentiments  were  endorsed  by  the  House 
on  26  June  by  349  votes  to  6. 9  The  President  was  asked  by  Congress  to 

1  The  general  escape  clause  was  somewhat  narrowed. 

2  See  Congressional  Record ,  29  May  1951,  p.  5951. 

3  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  Public  Law  50,  82nd  Congress,  1st  Session.  For 
the  President’s  remarks  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  2  July  1951,  pp.  16-17. 

4  See  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1938-igjg,  pp.  384-6. 

5  For  the  texts  of  the  notes  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  Rumania,  Hungary  and  Poland  see  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  16  July  1951,  pp.  95-96.  For  Bulgaria  see  ibid.  1  October  1951,  p.  550. 

6  Ibid.  16  July  1951,  p.  95;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  308. 

7  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  20  August  1951,  p.  291.  A  number  of  territories  were  affected 
besides  those  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  European  satellites.  These  were  the  Russian  zone  of 
Germany,  the  Russian  sector  of  Berlin,  the  Baltic  states  (whose  annexation  to  the  U.S.S.R.  had 
not  been  recognized  by  the  U.S.A.),  any  part  of  China,  Korea,  Viet  Nam,  Cambodia  or  Laos 
which  might  be  under  communist  domination,  the  Kurile  Islands,  Southern  Sakhalin,  Outer 
Mongolia  and  Tanna  Tuva. 

8  For  Czechoslovakia  see  below,  p.  189.  The  value  of  imports  from  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
satellites  into  the  U.S.A.  during  1950  was  $81,908,086.  American  exports  to  the  same  area  in  that 
year  were  worth  $25,853,993:  New  York  Times,  7  July  1951. 

9  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  3  September  1951,  p.  381;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951 
p.  310. 
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require  the  government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  tell  the  Russian  people  about 
the  resolution,  and  he  therefore  sent  the  text  of  the  resolution,  together  with 
a  covering  letter,  to  Mr.  Shvernik.1  After  a  decent  interval  the  Voice  of 
America  began  to  broadcast  the  text.  In  his  letter  President  Truman 
expressed  the  belief  that  both  the  peoples  of  the  U.S.A.  and  those  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  abhorred  war,  deplored  the  barriers  between  them,  and  affirmed 
it  to  be  the  sacred  duty  of  leaders  to  adopt  all  honourable  means  to  fulfil 
the  peaceful  desires  of  the  people. 

There  followed  an  interval  during  which  the  American  message  was 
neither  acknowledged  diplomatically  nor  referred  to  by  Russian  organs  of 
news.  Mr.  Malik  called  it  a  routine  move  in  acknowledgement  of  Mr. 
Shvernik’s  greetings  on  the  Fourth  of  July.2  Senator  McMahon  told  a 
press  conference  at  the  American  Embassy  in  Paris  on  1 1  July  that  he 
hoped  that  other  Parliaments  would  follow  the  American  example.3  Back 
in  the  Senate  on  2  August  the  Senator  said  that  the  message  had  been 
suppressed  by  the  Russians  and  proposed  that  Congress  resolve  to  send 
a  delegation  of  fifty  to  the  U.S.S.R.  to  present  it;  the  Kremlin  should  be 
formally  requested  to  admit  the  delegates  and  people  might  interpret  a 
refusal  as  they  pleased;  in  return  Washington  could  invite  the  whole  of  the 
Politburo  to  visit  the  U.S.A.4 

A  few  days  later  Mr.  Shvernik  replied  to  President  Truman  and  sent 
him  a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.5 6  Mr.  Shvernik  acknowledged  receipt  of  President 
Truman’s  letter.  He  accepted  the  proposition  that  the  American  people 
had  no  desire  for  war.  But  the  Russian  people  knew  that  there  were 
forces  trying  to  unleash  a  war  in  order  to  make  profit  out  of  it.  There  would 
be  no  war  if  the  peoples  took  matters  into  their  own  hands.  The  Russian 
government  was  giving  every  support  to  the  popular  longing  for  peace ;  it 
had  proposed  a  reduction  of  armed  forces,  a  ban  on  atomic  weapons  and 
a  system  of  inspection,  a  five-Power  peace  pact.  In  conclusion  Mr. 
Shvernik  hoped  that  the  resolution  of  the  Presidium  would  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  people.  This  last  hope  was  immediately 
fulfilled. 

The  resolution  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  was  a  reply  to  the 
resolution  of  Congress.  It  began  by  asserting  that  after  the  second  World 
War  the  U.S.S.R.  took  the  initiative  with  proposals  for  general  disarma¬ 
ment  and  a  ban  on  atomic  weapons.  The  U.S.S.R.  had  proposed  a  five- 

1  Ibid.  16  July  1951,  p.  87  and  p.  309  respectively. 

2  New  York  Times,  14  July  1951. 

3  Le  Monde,  11  July  1951. 

4  Congressional  Record,  2  August  1951,  pp.  9401-3. 

5  New  York  Times,  7  August  1951,  and  Soviet  News,  8  August  1951  (texts) ;  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  20  August  1951,  pp.  294-6;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  31 1.  The  reply  was  dated 

6  August  1951. 
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Power  pact  on  two  separate  occasions.1  All  peace-loving  peoples  supported 
these  Russian  initiatives  and  could  not  understand  the  motives  of  the 
American  administration  in  rejecting  them.  After  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
Korea  and  American  intervention,  Moscow  repeatedly  made  proposals 
for  a  settlement;  the  current  discussion  of  an  armistice  had  been  begun  on 
Russian  initiative.  The  U.S.S.R.  had  no  aggressive  plans  and  was  not 
making  war  anywhere.  The  barriers  regretted  by  Congress  had  not  been 
put  up  by  Moscow,  whereas  the  U.S.A.,  on  the  other  hand,  had  refused  to 
give  visas  to  ‘agents  of  Soviet  culture’  and  had  on  various  other  specified 
occasions  (eleven  between  December  1949  and  August  1951,  including  the 
rupture  of  commercial  relations  with  communist  countries)  pursued  ob¬ 
structionist  and  discriminatory  policies.  The  U.S.A.  had  created  the 
aggressive  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  directed  against  the  U.S.S.R.;  had 
established  a  network  of  military  bases  in  foreign  lands  near  Russian 
borders;  were  remilitarizing  Germany  and  Japan;  had  rejected  Russian 
advances  for  the  strengthening  of  international  peace  and  security,  a  five- 
Power  peace  pact,  a  ban  on  atomic  weapons  and  a  reduction  of  armaments. 
American  words  and  deeds  differed.  If  Congress  was  really  seeking  to 
improve  relations,  it  could  count  on  a  sure  response  from  the  Russian 
people  and  government.  It  could  take  a  serious  step  by  eliminating  dis¬ 
crimination  against  the  U.S.S.R.  Still  more  important  would  be  a  five- 
Power  peace  pact. 

These  documents  having  been  composed  and  delivered,  Moscow  began 
to  broadcast  the  resolution  of  Congress  and  President  Truman’s  letter  and 
the  Russian  answers  to  them. 

On  7  August  the  State  Department  denounced  the  Russian  replies  as 
a  trap  to  lull  people  into  sympathy  for  the  five-Power  pact.  The  five 
Powers  were  already  bound  by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations;  there 
was  no  sense  in  the  U.S.S.R.  offering  to  assume  new  obligations  while  old 
ones  were  broken.2  At  his  press  conference  on  the  next  day  Mr.  Acheson, 
while  welcoming  the  publication  of  the  American  messages  in  the  U.S.S.R., 
said  that  making  the  United  Nations  Organization  work  would  be  more 
profitable  than  making  a  new  pact;  Mr.  Shvernik’s  letter  had  ignored  the 
United  Nations.3 

President  Truman  transmitted  Mr.  Shvernik’s  letter  and  its  enclosure  to 
Congress  on  20  August.  In  a  covering  message4  the  President  alluded  to 
the  month’s  interval  between  his  letter  and  the  reply,  and  opined  that  the 
broadcasts  by  the  Voice  of  America  had  compelled  the  Kremlin  to  reverse 
its  usual  secretive  tactics.  It  was  a  pity  that  there  were  in  the  Russian 

1  A  reference  to  Mr.  Vyshinsky’s  proposals  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1949  and  1950: 
Survey  for  1949-50,  pp.  84  and  91. 

2  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  8  August  1951. 

3  New  York  Times,  9  August  1951 ;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  20  August  1951,  p.  297. 

4  Ibid.  21  August  1951  and  3  September  1951,  pp.  379-81  respectively. 
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replies  no  assurances  of  changes  in  Moscow’s  hostile  and  expansionist 
policies.  The  U.S.S.R.  should  stop  flouting  the  United  Nations,  stop 
supporting  aggression  in  defiance  of  the  United  Nations,  make  a  construc¬ 
tive  contribution  to  the  tasks  of  making  peace  with  Germany,  Austria  and 
Japan,  stop  using  force  to  maintain  unpopular  regimes,  stop  distorting  the 
motives  and  actions  of  other  governments  and  peoples,  stop  violating 
Human  Rights,  and  join  in  an  earnest  search  for  means  to  reduce  arma¬ 
ments  and  to  control  atomic  energy.  Not  words  were  needed,  but  acts.  F ail¬ 
ing  these  the  President  could  not  advise  Congress  to  make  any  changes  in 
American  policies.  On  the  contrary,  the  country  should  go  ahead  with  the 
administration’s  programme,  and  in  particular  with  attempts  to  open 
communications  through  the  Iron  Curtain;  in  which  context  the  President 
asked  for  the  restoration  of  the  $30  million  which  the  House  had  cut  from 
the  sum  of  $115  million  requested  for  information  services,  including  the 
Voice  of  America. 

Some  months  later  an  inconspicuous  section  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
1951,  which  had  been  signed  by  the  President  on  10  October,  gave  rise  to 
further  controversy.  In  the  course  of  the  passage  of  that  Act  through 
Congress,  Representative  Charles  Kersten  had  secured  the  insertion  of  a 
clause1  which  enabled  the  President  to  spend  $100  million  on  helping 
selected  persons  ‘residing  in’  or  escaped  from  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  satellite 
states  with  the  object  of  forming  such  persons  into  military  forces  in  support 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  ‘or  for  other  purposes’.  Mr. 
Kersten  explained  that  this  clause  provided  a  way  of  helping  underground 
liberation  movements  in  the  countries  concerned.  Attention  was  drawn 
to  the  clause  when  Mr.  Kersten  wrote  to  Mr.  Warren  Austin,  principal 
American  representative  at  Lake  Success,  objecting  to  a  draft  code,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  International  Law  Commission,  of  offences  against  the  peace 
and  security  of  mankind.2  This  draft,  said  Mr.  Kersten,  contained  pro¬ 
posals  which,  if  accepted  by  the  U.S.A.,  would  entail  abrogation  of  a 
section  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  On  21  November  Moscow  intervened 
with  a  formal  protest,3  alleging  that  the  U.S.A.  were  financing  under¬ 
ground  activities  and  thereby  violating  the  agreement  of  16  November 
I933»4  by  which  diplomatic  relations  had  been  established  between  the 
U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  The  State  Department  described  the  protest  as 
groundless  and  maintained  that  the  section  of  the  Act  in  question  was 
designed  to  help  victims  of  Soviet  communism.5  But  Mr.  Vyshinsky  did 

1  Section  101(a)  (1)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  1951,  Public  Law  165,  82nd  Congress,  1st 
Session;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  3 *7* 

2  por  correspondence  between  Mr.  Kersten  and  Mr.  Austin  see  New  York  Times ,  4  November 
1951. 

3  Soviet  News,  23  November  1951  (text);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  318. 

4  See  Survey  for  1 933,  pp.  530  seqq. 

5  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  3  December  1951,  p.  910- 
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not  rest  content  with  the  dispatch  of  a  note  to  Washington.  On  22  Novem¬ 
ber  the  U.S.S.R.  repeated  its  complaint  to  the  United  Nations  and  asked 
for  a  debate.1  This  request  was  granted  on  27  November  by  the  Steering 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  U.S.A.  offering  no  objection. 
The  satellite  states  also  protested.2 

Mr.  Vyshinsky  argued  his  case  in  the  Political  Committee  on  19  Decem¬ 
ber.  On  behalf  of  the  U.S.A.  Mr.  Mike  Mansfield  replied  that  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Act  was  to  help  refugees  and  that  despite  the  inclusion  of  the 
words  ‘residing  in’  this  intention  was  made  abundantly  clear  in  the  records 
of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Vyshinsky  spoke  again,  making  special  reference  to  two 
American  pilots  who  had  recently  been  arrested  on  landing  in  Hungary,3 
but  he  seemed  to  many  members  of  the  committee  to  be  too  much  like  a 
man  in  a  glass  house  throwing  stones,  and  after  Mr.  Mansfield  had  asserted 
emphatically  that  the  U.S.A.  would  never  use  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
for  the  ‘fantastic’  purposes  attributed  to  it  by  Mr.  Vyshinsky  and  his  few 
supporters,  the  committee  rejected  Mr.  Vyshinsky’s  motion4  on  21  Decem¬ 
ber  by  39  votes  to  5  with  11  abstentions.5  On  19  December  Washington 
formally  denied,  with  counter-charges,  the  Russian  charges  of  conducting 
subversive  activities  in  the  U.S.S.R.6 

Russian  relations  with  Great  Britain  and  France  were  conducted  by 
Moscow  principally  upon  the  assumption  that  these  two  Powers  were 
accomplices  of  nefarious  American  policies.  On  15  December  1950 
Moscow  dispatched  to  London  and  Paris  notes  complaining  that  Great 
Britain  and  France  had  become  leaders  in  an  aggressive  group  which  was 
allying  itself  with  German  irredentism  and  seeking  to  justify  itself  by 
propagating  the  false  notion  of  a  communist  threat;  and  that  in  so  doing 
Great  Britain  and  France  had  broken  the  Potsdam  Agreement  and  their 
respective  treaties  of  1942  and  1944  with  the  U.S.S.R.7  Replies,  delivered 
on  5  January  1951, 8  explicitly  denied  that  the  British  and  French  attitude 
to  German  demilitarization  was  a  threat  to  peace  and  maintained  that  the 
association  of  German  units  with  the  defence  of  the  west  was  caused  solely 
by  Russian  policies  and  actions.  These  notes  recited  the  familiar  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  genesis  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  from  the  disproportion 
between  eastern  and  western  armed  strength,  from  Russian  intransigence 
in  the  matter  of  international  control  of  atomic  weapons,  from  communist 

1  A/C.  1/665/Add.  1,  14  December  1951. 

2  See  New  York  Times ,  29  November  1951  (Rumania),  2  December  1951  (Hungary)  and 
9  December  1951  (Czechoslovakia)  and  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  4  December  1951  (Poland). 

3  See  below,  p.  194.  ' 

4  Asking  for  the  repeal  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act:  A/G.  1/685,  19  December  1951;  Docu- 
merits  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  320. 

3  General  Assembly,  Sixth  Session,  First  Committee,  472nd  Meeting  to  475th  Meeting. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin,  3 1  December  1951,  p.  1056;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951  p  320 
7  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  80;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  pp.  179-82. 

The  Times,  8  January  1951 ;  Le  Monde,  9  January  1951 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  321. 
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acts  of  aggression  in  eastern  Europe  and  communist  subversive  activities 
in  the  west. 

The  Russian  replies  on  20  January  covered  equally  familiar  ground.1 
Moscow  affirmed  that  the  rearmament  of  western  Germany  and  the  bring¬ 
ing  of  western  Germany  into  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  violated  the 
Potsdam  agreement  by  forming  an  alliance  with  ‘revanchist’  Germans  and 
by  raising  what  was  nothing  less  than  a  regular  German  army.  The 
Russian  notes  rejected,  as  lame  excuses,  the  explanations  offered  by  the 
west  and  insisted  on  the  essentially  aggressive  purpose  of  the  North  Atlan¬ 
tic  alliance,  barely  concealed  by  the  sham  of  western  European  defence. 
Moscow  also  denied  charges  of  the  rearming  of  eastern  Germany  and 
eastern  Europe;  such  charges  were  made  merely  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes 
of  the  British  and  French  public. 

To  this  note  the  French  government  decided  to  make  no  reply,  announc¬ 
ing  on  27  February  that  there  was  no  point  in  continuing  the  series.2  The 
British  government  replied  on  17  February3  with  the  express  object  of 
setting  the  record  straight.  The  British  government  recalled  the  fund  of 
goodwill  which  existed  for  Russia  in  Great  Britain  at  the  end  of  the  war 
and  the  genuine  desire  for  friendly  co-operation  with  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
ruin  of  these  hopes  was  laid  at  the  Russian  door,  the  principal  steps  having 
been  the  seizure  of  power  by  communist  minorities  in  eastern  Europe, 
communist  help  for  the  Greek  rebellion,  the  disruption  of  the  Allied  Con¬ 
trol  Council  for  Germany  and  the  blockade  of  Berlin,  the  Russian  refusal 
to  join  the  Marshall  Plan  or  to  allow  its  neighbours  to  join  it,  the  creation 
of  the  Cominform  to  direct  agitation  in  Europe  and  to  delay  European 
recovery,  and  Russian  lack  of  co-operation  in  the  United  Nations  Organi¬ 
zation  and  the  Specialized  Agencies.  Thus  had  Great  Britain  been  un¬ 
willingly  driven  to  the  policy  embodied  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
since  when  Russian  ill  will  had  been  further  manifested  in  the  failure  to 
conclude  a  treaty  for  Austria,  in  the  raising  of  the  Bereitschaften  in  eastern 
Germany,  in  Russian  applause  for  Malayan  and  other  rebels,  and  in 
Russian  support  for  aggression  against  the  United  Nations  in  Korea. 

This  British  reply  provoked  a  further  Russian  reply,  which  was  made  on 
24  February.4  The  Russian  note  started  by  repeating  the  basic  Russian 
complaint  against  British  policy  in  Germany  as  being  in  contravention 
of  articles  3  and  7  of  the  Anglo-Russian  Treaty  of  1942-  It  insisted  on  the 
aggressive  nature  of  the  western  union  formed  by  the  Treaty  of  Brussels 
and  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  It  maintained  that  the  re-creation  of  a 
German  army  and  of  German  war  industry  were  facts  undeniable  and 

1  Soviet  News,  22  January  1951 ;  Documentation  Frangaise,  no.  1448,  10  March  1951,  pp.  16-18  ; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  323- 

2  Documentation  Frangaise,  no.  1448,  10  March  I95:>  PP- 

3  The  Times,  19  February  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  327. 

4  Soviet  News,  26  February  1951;  New  York  Times,  26  February  1951. 
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undenied.  With  regard  to  eastern  Europe  Moscow’s  attitude  was  that 
British  policy  aimed  at  the  return  of  fascist  governments  and  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  these  with  the  Anglo-American  aggressive  bloc.  Moscow  declared 
that  it  would  continue  to  attack  the  rulers  of  Yugoslavia,  who  had  estab¬ 
lished  a  Francoite  regime,  had  destroyed  democracy  and  had  conspired 
against  the  Hungarian  regime.  In  Austria  the  crux,  in  the  Russian  view, 
lay  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  attempt  to  turn  Austria,  together  with  Trieste,  into 
an  aggressive  base.  The  note  defended  the  North  Koreans  and  Chinese 
intervention  in  the  Korean  war,  and  refused  to  take  seriously  accusations 
of  Russian  interference  in  Malaya  and  such  places.  The  Marshall  Plan 
had  been  opposed  by  Moscow  because  it  involved  the  renunciation  of 
sovereignty  as  a  condition  of  aid ;  Great  Britain  had  submitted  to  the  U.S.A. 
and  been  subjugated.  On  the  failures  of  the  United  Nations  the  Russian 
note  returned  a  lie  direct,  while  the  attempt  to  make  Russia  and  the 
Cominform  responsible  for  strikes  and  social  disorders  in  the  west  was 
described  as  clumsy.  Russian  calculation  of  the  armed  strength  available 
to  General  Eisenhower  showed  that  this  was  greater  than  either  the  present 
strength  of  the  Russian  army  or  the  combined  strength  of  the  North 
Atlantic  allies  in  1939;  therefore,  it  was  obviously  directed  against  the 
U.S.S.R.  In  conclusion  the  Russian  note  accepted  the  proposition  that  the 
British  people  were  well  disposed  towards  the  Russian  people  and  con¬ 
trasted  this  with  the  attitude  of  the  British  government,  which  was  only 
friendly  to  Moscow  when  it  needed  Russian  help  against  Hitler. 

These  exchanges  were  concurrent  with  the  diplomatic  preliminaries  to 
the  convening  of  a  four-Power  conference  on  the  demilitarization  of 
Germany  and  other  causes  of  tension.1  These  diplomatic  preliminaries 
ended  with  a  Russian  note  of  1  March,  the  conference  of  deputies  opened 
in  Paris  on  5  March  and  Moscow’s  charges  against  London  and  Paris 
remained  in  abeyance  for  some  months.  They  were,  however,  revived 
against  France  in  September  on  the  eve  of  the  conference  in  Washington 
between  the  American,  British  and  French  Foreign  Ministers.  On  11 
September  a  new  Russian  note  again  protested  against  the  rearming  of 
Germany  as  a  breach  of  the  Anglo-French  Treaty  of  1944.2  Moscow  now 
went  farther  and  alleged  that  the  policy  of  the  three  principal  western 
Powers  was  not  only  pursued  in  breach  of  undertakings  but  was  also 
creating  a  new  threat  of  German  aggression.  The  Schuman  and  Pleven 
Plans  were  portrayed  as  principal  means  to  this  end.  These  plans,  though 
presented  by  France,  were  inspired  by  the  U.S.A.  and  were  supported  by 
German  irredentists  such  as  Dr.  Adenauer  and  Dr.  Schumacher.  The 
recent  conversations  in  Paris  and  on  the  Petersberg  were  decisive  steps  in 
the  re-creation  of  a  regular  German  army,  and  the  signing  of  the  Schuman 

1  See  above,  p.  130. 

2  Soviet  News,  13  September  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  331. 
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Plan  agreement  betokened  the  complementary  restoration  of  German  war 
industry  under  the  old  German  capitalist  and  monopolist  industrialists. 
The  Russian  note  reminded  the  French  government  of  the  calamities  of 
war,  which  neither  the  French  nor  the  Russian  people  could  forget.  It  re¬ 
called  that  the  Franco-Russian  Treaty  of  1935  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Munich  arrangements  three  years  later  and  that  as  a  result  France  had 
suffered  years  of  German  occupation. 

The  French  reply  on  26  September  repeated  the  principal  western  con¬ 
tentions  with  regard  to  the  defensive  nature  of  the  proposed  European 
Defence  Community  and  maintained  that  the  Schuman  Plan  would  have 
precisely  the  opposite  effect  to  that  depicted  in  the  Russian  note.1  The 
French  note  went  over  the  history  of  1939  at  some  length,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Russian  alliance  with  the  Third  Reich,  and  it  cited  the 
Schuman  and  Pleven  Plans  as  major  contributions  to  the  elimination  of 
German  militarism  by  bringing  Germany  into  a  larger  community.  To 
this  Moscow  replied  on  19  October,  but  without  introducing  any  new 
material,2  and  on  23  October  it  was  announced  in  Paris  that  France  would 
make  no  reply.3 

Meanwhile  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  had  begun,  perhaps  unsus¬ 
pectingly,  an  abortive  flirtation  with  Moscow  by  remarking  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon,  given  on  13  June  by  the  Press  Association,  that  Marshal  Stalin 
could  always  count  on  having  any  words  of  his  fully  and  fairly  reported 
throughout  the  world  and  that  he,  Mr.  Morrison,  would  be  more  hopeful 
about  the  future  if  he  or  the  Prime  Minister  were  asked  for  an  interview 
by  Pravda  and  could  be  as  certain  of  seeing  his  words  faithfully  reproduced 
in  the  U.S.S.R.4  On  the  next  day  Moscow  wireless  said  that  there  was 
always  room  in  the  Russian  papers  for  champions  of  peace  but  that  these 
papers  were  closed  to  war  propaganda.5  In  an  editorial  on  28  June6 
Pravda ,  after  some  abuse  of  British  Labour  Ministers,  took  up  Mr.  Morri¬ 
son’s  contrast  between  the  British  and  the  Russian  press.  Pravda  com¬ 
plained  that  an  important  statement  by  Mr.  Gromyko  on  10  May  had 
not  appeared  anywhere  in  The  Times ,  and  accused  the  Daily  Herald  of 
distorting  the  proceedings  at  the  Palais  Rose.  As  for  the  widespread 
publication  of  Marshal  Stalin’s  speeches  as  compared  with  speeches  by 
Mr.  Morrison  and  others,  this  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
whole  world  was  interested  in  what  Marshal  Stalin  had  to  say  and  that 
newspaper  readers  demanded  to  have  his  speeches  fully  reported.  Publi¬ 
cation  of  these  speeches  in  fact  increased  the  circulation  and  the  profits  of 
British  newspapers,  whereas  the  Russian  press  had  learnt  by  experience 


1  Le  Monde,  29  September  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  336. 

2  Soviet  News,  22  October  1951;  Le  Monde,  21-22  October  1951. 

3  Le  Monde,  24  October  1951.  4  Manchester  Guardian,  14  June  1951. 

3  Daily  Worker,  15  June  1951.  6  Reproduced  in  Soviet  News,  29  June  1951. 
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that  when  it  published  Mr.  Morrison’s  speeches  its  circulation  fell.  Pravda 
would,  nevertheless,  give  space  to  Mr.  Morrison,  reporting  him  exactly 
and  fully,  provided  that  this  was  done  on  a  reciprocal  basis;  Pravda' s 
circulation  would  suffer  but  it  was  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice.  Would 
Pravda' s  reply  be  reproduced  as  exactly  and  as  prominently  in  the  British 
press? 

At  least  one  London  newspaper  having  engaged  itself  to  publish  Pravda' s 
reply  in  the  prescribed  manner,  Mr.  Morrison  wrote  an  article  and  handed 
it  to  the  London  correspondent  of  Pravda  on  23  July.  It  was  published  in 
that  paper  on  1  August  together  with  a  rather  longer  reply.1 

Mr.  Morrison  began  by  stressing  the  importance  of  truth  and  under¬ 
standing  and  of  opportunities  for  seeing  and  hearing  what  was  going  on 
elsewhere.  He  deplored  the  lack  of  facilities  for  travel  to  the  U.S.S.R., 
pointing  out  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  English  people  went  abroad 
for  their  holidays  every  year  and  that  many  of  these  would  love  to  visit 
the  U.S.S.R.  They  were,  however,  prevented  from  doing  this  for  reasons 
which  they  could  not  understand.  Further,  British  papers  were  not 
allowed  to  circulate  freely  and  British  broadcasts  were  jammed;  what, 
asked  Mr.  Morrison,  did  the  Russian  government  fear?  The  British 
government  had  no  objection  to  English  broadcasts  from  Moscow  and 
nobody  in  Great  Britain  would  be  prevented  from  listening  to  them. 

Mr.  Morrison  explained  that  the  English  state  set  great  store  by  per¬ 
sonal  freedom.  Among  these  freedoms  was  freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest. 
The  police  in  Great  Britain  were  not  entitled  to  detain  a  person  for  more 
than  forty-eight  hours  without  making  a  charge;  and  when  charged,  he 
was  still  assumed  to  be  innocent.  There  were  in  England  no  deportations, 
no  fear  of  the  policeman’s  knock.  There  was  freedom  of  assembly, 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press. 

It  was  much  to  their  regret,  continued  Mr.  Morrison,  that  the  British 
had  been  forced  to  spend  money  on  arms  for  their  defence.  It  was  not 
true  that  these  arms  were  being  made  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  a  defensive  pact  which  was 
directed  against  none  but  aggressors.  That  being  so,  it  was  legitimate  to 
ask  why  Great  Britain  was  rearming.  The  answer  was  to  be  found  in 
Russian  policies  and  in  the  disappointment  of  hopes  of  collaboration  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  Great  Britain  had  disarmed ;  the  U.S.S.R.  had  remained  very 
strong.  The  British  wanted  to  use  their  resources  for  other  things,  but  had 
decided  that  the  unbalance  of  power  in  the  world  was  dangerous  and 
that  they  must  make  themselves  strong  enough  to  see  that  aggression 
would  be  unavailing.  He  assured  readers  of  Pravda ,  on  behalf  of  the 
British  government,  that  they  had  no  cause  to  fear  Great  Britain. 

Pravda  s  reply  began  by  saying  that  Mr.  Morrison  was  wrong  in  sup- 
English  text  in  Manchester  Guardian ,  1  August  1951. 
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posing  that  there  was  no  freedom  of  speech,  no  freedom  of  the  press  and 
no  personal  freedom  in  the  U.S.S.R.  On  the  contrary,  said  the  reply, 
nowhere  were  there  more  farmers’  and  workers’  clubs  and  papers  than  in  the 
U.S.S.R. ;  nowhere  had  the  organization  of  the  working-classes  reached  so 
advanced  a  stage.  It  was  an  open  secret  that  the  whole  of  the  working- 
class  was  organized  in  trade  unions  and  that  all  farmers  were  organized 
in  co-operatives.  Evidently  Mr.  Morrison  had  not  heard  about  these,  and 
so  it  was  to  be  supposed  that  he  preferred  to  get  his  information  from 
refugees.  It  was  true,  however,  that  no  freedom  was  given  to  enemies  of 
the  people — to  landlords  and  capitalists  overthrown  by  the  revolution,  to 
incorrigible  thieves,  to  subversive  agents,  or  to  assassins  in  the  pay  of 
foreign  secret  services.  For  these  labour  camps  existed.  Did  Mr.  Morrison 
want  freedom  for  them?  Mr.  Morrison  said  that  there  was  nothing  more 
important  than  freedom.  Did  he  not  know  that  the  U.S.S.R.  had  long 
since  established  the  basic  freedoms,  such  as  freedom  from  exploitation, 
freedom  from  economic  crises,  unemployment  and  poverty — freedoms 
which  were  non-existent  in  Great  Britain? 

Pravda  next  denied  the  claim  of  the  British  Labour  government  to  call 
itself  socialist.  It  had,  in  fact,  turned  out  to  be  little  different  from  any 
bourgeois  government  anxious  to  preserve  capitalism  and  to  ensure  im¬ 
pressive  profits,  while  freezing  wages.  Pravda  defended  the  jamming  of 
British  broadcasts  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  well  known  that  they  were 
designed  primarily  to  encourage  enemies  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  to  restore 
capitalist  exploitation. 

Pravda  said  that  there  was  no  grain  of  truth  in  Mr.  Morrison’s  exposition 
of  the  reasons  for  British  rearmament  or  in  his  allegations  that  the  Russian 
army  had  not  been  demobilized  after  the  war,  and  that  the  Russians  had 
refused  to  collaborate  with  their  allies  in  Germany.  The  British  and  the 
Americans  had  refused  to  collaborate  with  the  Russians,  knowing  that 
Moscow  would  never  agree  to  the  restoration  of  German  fascism  or  to  the 
conversion  of  western  Germany  into  an  aggressive  military  base.  There 
followed  the  usual  attacks  on  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  allegations 
of  atrocities  by  Anglo-Saxons  in  Korea. 

In  July  seven  Quakers  from  Great  Britain,  none  of  whom,  according  to 
the  Society  of  Friends,  was  a  communist  or  fellow-traveller,  visited  the 
U.S.S.R.  at  the  invitation  of  the  Soviet  Peace  Committee.  Their  intention 
was  to  make  contacts,  to  discuss  and  to  foster  goodwill.  They  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  Mr.  Malik,  to  whom  they  put  a  number  of  questions.1  They 
asked  him  whether  the  U.S.S.R.  could  give  some  evidence  of  readiness  for 
reciprocal  action  to  restrain  hostile  action  and  propaganda  and  to  permit 
publication  of  responsible  western  statements  of  peaceful  intentions.  Mr. 
Malik  replied  that  the  U.S.S.R.  threatened  no  nation  and  did  not  conduct 

1  See  Humanity,  28  July  1951,  and  Manchester  Guardian ,  30  July  1951. 
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hostile  propaganda.  Any  western  statements  on  peace  were  sure  of  a 
cordial  response,  if  they  were  genuine. 

The  delegation  asked  whether  the  U.S.S.R.  might  indicate  its  willing¬ 
ness  to  facilitate  visits  and  correspondence  between  professional  groups 
and  individuals.  Mr.  Malik  replied  that  it  was  well  known  that  there  was 
on  his  side  no  ban  on  reciprocal  visits  by  representatives  of  public  organiza¬ 
tions  nor  any  ban  on  correspondence  between  such  organizations.  He 
gave  figures  of  traffic  of  this  kind. 

To  a  request  for  pledges  of  non-intervention,  in  act  or  spirit,  direct  or 
indirect,  in  the  internal  affairs  of  non-communist  countries  Mr.  Malik 
replied  by  affirming  the  desire  of  the  U.S.S.R.  for  peace  and  its  respect 
for  national  sovereignty.  On  armaments  he  recalled  the  Russian  proposals 
for  a  reduction  by  one-third  and  said  that  this  policy  was  unaltered. 
Asked  whether  the  U.S.S.R.  would  co-operate  in  a  world  plan  to  raise 
standards  of  living,  if  such  a  plan  were  pursued  within  the  framework  of 
the  United  Nations  and  were  designed  to  promote  and  not  to  prevent  the 
social  revolution  under  way  in  economically  and  politically  backward 
territories,  Mr.  Malik  gave  a  general  discourse  on  the  principles  applicable 
to  relations  between  advanced  and  backward  peoples. 

The  Quakers  next  suggested  that  the  U.S.S.R.  should  facilitate  the 
admission  of  states  excluded  from  the  United  Nations1  and  join  in  discuss¬ 
ing  methods  of  improving  the  working  of  the  United  Nations  Organization. 
Mr.  Malik  said  that  Moscow  still  held  the  view  that  all  thirteen  candidates 
should  be  admitted,  and  in  reply  to  a  final  question  stated  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  was  ready  to  enter  into  negotiations  of  a  business-like  character 
with  other  major  Powers.  As  a  parting  shot  he  observed  that  the  Russian 
desire  for  an  international  conference  had  been  frustrated  by  the  western 
Powers.2 

By  a  coincidence,  in  which  some  saw  a  happy  augury,  the  announcement 
of  the  Quakers’  visit  to  the  U.S.S.R.  was  made  on  the  same  day,  14  July, 
as  the  first  appearance  in  Moscow  of  a  new  magazine,  JVews,  which  was 
written  in  English,  was  to  appear  twice  a  month  and  was  to  be  devoted  to 
promoting  a  better  understanding  between  the  Russian  and  Anglo-Saxon 
peoples.3  The  first  number  contained  an  article  in  mild  and  professional 
tones  by  Professor  Tarle  on  the  infrequency  of  wars  between  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  and  on  the  position  of  the  U.S.S.R.  as  a  satisfied  Power.  Mr. 
Troyanovsky  contributed  a  companion  piece  on  the  history  of  relations 

1  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  561. 

2  On  their  return  to  England  three  of  the  Quakers  gave  a  press  conference  (. Manchester  Guardian 
31  JulY  !950  and  one  of  them  wrote  three  articles  for  the  Manchester  Guardian  (ibid.  23,  24  and 
31  August  1951).  Four  of  them  were  received  by  the  Foreign  Secretary  on  9  August  and  their 
report  to  their  own  Society  was  summarized  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  on  13  September  and 
printed  in  The  Friend,  14  September  1951. 

The  editorial  in  the  first  number  was  reprinted  in  Soviet  JVews,  19  July  1951. 
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between  Russia  and  the  U.S.A.  The  State  Department,  however,  was 
suspicious  and  inclined  to  regard  the  new  venture  as  a  specious  lullaby,1 
and  the  friendly  references  to  Great  Britain’s  past  were  accompanied  by 
a  grotesque  picture  of  life  in  Great  Britain  at  the  present.2 

If,  in  sum,  these  various  essays  in  amicability  stirred  occasional  and  un¬ 
certain  hopes,  they  did  little,  if  anything,  to  increase  trust,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  there  was  in  Mr.  L.  P.  Beria’s  speech  on  the  34th  anniversary  of 
the  October  Revolution3  no  hint  of  friendlier  relations  between  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  west.  Mr.  Beria’s  speech  was  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the 
first  dealt  with  new  achievements  in  peaceful  construction  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  second  with  the  Union’s  struggle  for  peace.  Mr.  Beria  gave  a  long 
account  of  the  success  of  the  economic  plan  for  1951  (the  first  year  after 
the  end  of  the  first  post-war  five-year  plan)  in  a  style  reminiscent  of  a  chair¬ 
man  of  a  limited  company  making  his  annual  address  to  the  shareholders. 
Proceeding  to  the  second  part  of  his  address,  Mr.  Beria  maintained  that 
the  peaceful  achievements  which  he  had  catalogued  were  eloquent  proof 
of  the  peaceful  character  of  Russian  foreign  policy,  and  he  quoted  from 
Marshal  Stalin’s  statement  of  16  February  to  the  same  effect.  Attacking 
western  policies  Mr.  Beria  referred  to  the  rearmament  of  Germany  and 
Japan,  American  intervention  in  Korea,  the  American  perversion  of  the 
United  Nations  (again  quoting  from  Marshal  Stalin’s  pronouncement  of 
16  February)  and  the  signing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Mr.  Beria 
added  a  vigorous  attack  on  President  Truman’s  domestic  policies  and  up¬ 
braided  him  for  his  insolence  in  preaching  to  the  U.S.S.R.  Mr.  Beria  once 
more  described  talk  of  Russian  aggressiveness  as  a  mere  cloak  for  the 
aggressive  intentions  of  others,  and  he  reminded  his  domestic  and  foreign 
audience  that  the  U.S.S.R.,  though  peaceful,  was  now  no  longer  an  infant 
state.  Comparing  the  opposing  camps  Mr.  Beria  argued  that  unity  in  the 
imperialist  camp  was  but  superficial,  concealing  a  competitive  struggle  (par¬ 
ticularly  acute  between  the  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain)  for  raw  materials, 
markets  and  spheres  for  capital  investments,  and  that  the  imperialists  were 
further  weakened  from  the  rear  by  the  hostility  of  the  peace-loving  masses 
and  by  an  unsound  economic  structure.  On  the  other  side  he  felt  able  to 
report  increasing  solidity  and  strength  in  the  communist  camp  of  peace. 

The  overriding  issue  between  east  and  west,  that  of  disarmament,  re¬ 
mained  unresolved,  not  to  say  academic.  The  western  Powers  were 
energetically  and  openly  expanding  their  military  establishments4  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  had  succeeded  in  exploding  another  atom  bomb.5  Nevertheless, 

1  New  York  Times,  18  July  1951;  see  also  a  broadcast  on  3  August  by  Mr.  Edward  Barrett, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  13  August  195E  PP*  250  t. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  25  July  1951. 

3  Soviet  News,  13  November  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  294. 

4  See  above,  pp.  16,  57  and  72. 

5  See  statements  from  the  White  House  on  3  October  (Department  of  State  Bulletin,  15  October 
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on  8  November  the  three  principal  western  Powers  submitted  to  the 
United  Nations  a  plan  for  the  disclosure  by  stages  and  the  verification 
by  international  inspection  of  armed  forces  and  armaments,  including 
police  and  security  forces  and  atomic  weapons.1  In  his  speech  to  the 
General  Assembly  on  12  November  Mr.  Eden  claimed  that  these  propo¬ 
sals  were  new  in  three  respects:  they  introduced  the  idea  of  progressive 
disclosure  and  verification  (beginning,  he  suggested,  with  the  less  impor¬ 
tant  categories) ;  they  suggested  agreement  on  certain  criteria  for  the 
limitation  of  armaments;  and  they  conceded  the  Russian  point  that 
atomic  and  conventional  armaments  should  be  dealt  with  together  and 
not  in  isolation.2 

Mr.  Vyshinsky  criticized  and  ridiculed  these  proposals  on  8  and  16 
November.3  He  invited  the  United  Nations  to  condemn  the  North  Atlan¬ 
tic  Treaty  and  the  establishment  of  military  bases  by  the  U.S.A.  and  others 
on  foreign  territory;  he  called  for  the  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
Korea,  an  armistice,  and  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  south  of  the  38th 
parallel  in  ten  days  and  out  of  Korea  in  three  months;  he  wanted  a  con¬ 
ference  by  June  1952  on  the  reduction  of  armaments  and  the  banning  of 
atomic  weapons;  and  he  again  pressed  for  a  five- Power  pact.4  On  16 
November  he  elaborated  his  proposals  on  disarmament.5  He  proposed 
that  the  General  Assembly  adopt  a  resolution  banning  unconditionally  the 
use  of  atomic  weapons  and  requiring  strict  international  supervision,  this 
declaration  to  be  followed  before  February  1952  by  the  submission  to  the 
Security  Council  of  a  draft  convention  imposing  the  ban,  prohibiting 
further  production  and  restricting  the  use  of  atomic  energy  to  civilian 
purposes.  Mr.  Vyshinsky  also  reintroduced  his  earlier  plan6  for  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  armed  forces  and  armaments  by  one-third  within  a  year,  proposed 
that  all  countries  submit  information  on  armaments  and  armed  forces 
(including  atomic  weapons  and  foreign  bases)  within  one  month  of  the 
Assembly’s  resolutions  on  disarmament,  and  proposed  that  an  interna¬ 
tional  body  be  established  under  the  Security  Council  to  verify  information 
submitted  and  to  supervise  the  execution  of  decisions. 

A  detailed  resolution  based  on  the  western  proposals  was  put  forward 


I95I)  P-  61 1)  and  by  Marshal  Stalin,  published  on  6  October  ( Soviet  News ,  8  October  1951; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  341). 

1  A/1943,  8  November  1951 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  342.  See  also  a  speech  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  on  7  November  1951  about  the  western  proposals:  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
19  November  1951,  pp.  799-803. 

2  General  Assembly,  Sixth  Session,  339th  Plenary  Meeting,  pp.  55-57;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951, 
p.  344. 

3  General  Assembly,  Sixth  Session,  339th  Plenary  Meeting,  pp.  19-28  and  348th  Plenary  Meeting, 
pp.  188-95.  See  also  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  348. 

4  A/1944;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  344. 

5  A/1962. 

6  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  92. 
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on  18  November.1  It  provided  for  the  dissolution  of  the  existing  Atomic 
Energy  and  Conventional  Armaments  Commissions  and  their  replace¬ 
ment  by  a  Disarmament  Commission  having  the  same  membership.  This 
new  commission  was  to  prepare  a  treaty  upon  specified  principles  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  a  general  international  conference.  During  discussion  in  the 
Political  Committee  Pakistan,  Iraq  and  Syria  proposed  on  26  November 
that  the  four  major  Powers  should  attempt,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
President  of  the  Assembly,  to  produce  concerted  proposals.2  The  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  four  Powers  accepted  this  proposal,  and  a  subcommittee  of 
five  began  therefore  on  3  December  to  seek  common  ground.  On  10  Decem¬ 
ber  the  President  of  the  Assembly  reported  to  the  Political  Committee.3 
Agreement  had  been  reached  on  the  establishment  of  an  Atomic  Energy 
and  Conventional  Armaments  Commission  which  should  draft  a  treaty  to 
provide  for  the  regulation,  limitation  and  balanced  reduction  of  all  armed 
forces  and  all  armaments  and  the  abolition  of  atomic  and  other  weapons 
of  mass  destruction.  Dr.  Padilla  Nervo’s  report  also  revealed  certain  dis¬ 
agreements  between  the  four  Powers.  Mr.  Vyshinsky  wanted  an  immedi¬ 
ate  ban  on  the  production  of  atomic  weapons,  but  the  western  Powers 
were  unwilling  to  pronounce  this  until  after  the  inauguration  of  an  effec¬ 
tive  system  of  international  control.  The  western  Powers  were  also  un¬ 
willing,  for  reasons  which  they  had  given  before,4  to  accept  the  Russian 
proposals  for  a  reduction  of  armed  forces  and  armaments  by  a  fixed  pro¬ 
portion.  After  further  discussion,  lasting  ten  days,  the  Political  Committee 
endorsed  the  western  proposals  by  44-5-10  and  rejected  a  series  of 
amendments  proposed  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  Poland  and  Egypt.  On  1 1  Janu¬ 
ary  1952  the  General  Assembly  approved  the  Committee’s  decision  by 
42-5-7.s 


2.  Trials  and  Tribulations  in  the  Satellites 

Continuing  purges  and  political  trials  were  evidence  of  the  uneasiness 
of  the  governors  and  the  discontent  of  the  governed  in  the  satellite  states. 
The  causes  of  this  uneasiness  and  discontent  were  not  so  easy  to  see,  but 
it  was  no  wild  surmise  to  conclude  that,  in  a  Europe  dominated  by  the 
conflict  between  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  satellites  of  the  latter 
were  being  exploited  to  a  degree  incompatible  with  the  sentiments  con¬ 
tained  in  the  various  Treaties  of  Friendship  and  Mutual  Assistance  which 

1  A/C.  1/667,  19  November  1951 ;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  3  December  1951,  pp.  889-90. 

2  A/C.  1/670.  After  amendments  by  Norway  and  Lebanon  the  resolution  was  adopted  on 
30  November:  A/C.  1/675;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  10  December  1951,  p.  957. 

3  A/C.  1/677. 

4  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  pp.  90-93. 

5  General  Assembly,  Sixth  Session,  Supplement  No.  20,  Resolutions,  502  (VI),  pp.  1-2;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  356.  The  opposition  in  the  Committee  and  in  the  Assembly  was  provided 
by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  four  constant  comrades. 
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bound  them  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  to  each  other.1  Friendship  for  the 
Russians,  of  which  there  had  by  all  accounts  been  much  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  had  swiftly  evaporated,  and  the  subservient  communist  governments 
in  satellite  capitals  did  not  increase  in  popularity  as  they  found  themselves 
obliged  to  pursue  industrial,  commercial  and  agricultural  policies  which 
seemed  to  have  been  evolved  in  and  for  Moscow.  In  this  chapter  events 
in  Czechoslovakia  are  surveyed  at  greater  length  than  similar  events  in  the 
other  satellites,  partly  because  information  from  Czechoslovakia  was  more 
abundant  and  partly  because  the  pattern  elsewhere  was  sufficiently  similar 
to  dispel  the  need  for  equally  full  treatment. 

(i)  In  Czechoslovakia 

Czechoslovakia,  though  forced  by  Moscow  to  forgo  Marshall  Aid,2  had 
received  no  compensating  Molotov  aid.  Reluctant  to  break  its  commercial 
contacts  with  other  customers,  including  western  ones,  Czechoslovakia  yet 
found  its  Russian  customers  more  and  more  insatiable.  Orders  were  said  to 
have  been  received  to  dismantle  factories  and  move  them,  together  with 
skilled  workmen,  to  Russia  and  Poland — orders  which  were  allegedly 
resisted  by  Czech  workers  and  eventually  carried  out  by  Russians  acting 
under  police  protection.3  Deliveries  to  the  U.S.S.R.  fell  behind  schedule;  it 
was  announced  that  the  five-year  plan  must  be  completed  in  three  years ; 
child  labour  was  introduced  into  mines  and  factories.  But  Czechs  seemed 
unwilling  to  work  extra  hours  in  order  to  make  good  the  deficiencies,  and 
were  reported  to  deprecate  Russian  interference  with  the  more  advanced 
Czechoslovak  industry  and  agriculture.4  The  Korean  War  increased  the 
pressure  on  Czech  industry  and  forced  the  pace  of  inflation.  Peasants 
hoarded  and  fed  their  beasts  rather  than  deliver  produce  to  market  in 
exchange  for  money  wherewith  to  buy  non-existent  goods.  Shortages  of 
food  were  officially  laid  at  the  door  of  recalcitrant  kulaks,  but  there  was 
also  current  an  alternative  unofficial  explanation  to  the  effect  that  sup¬ 
plies  of  Russian  grain  were  being  held  up  by  way  of  reprisal  for  Czecho¬ 
slovak  failure  in  delivering  machinery  to  the  U.S.S.R.5  On  25  February 
President  Klement  Gottwald  and  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Antonin 
Zapotocky,  denied  that  Russian  deliveries  had  been  reduced,6  but  on  the 
next  day  the  rationing  of  bread  and  flour  was  reintroduced  and  prices 
were  raised.  Since  the  country  had  earlier  been  told,  by  posters  and  other 
forms  of  propaganda,  that  two  out  of  every  three  loaves  were  made  from 

1  For  these  treaties  see  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  147-53. 

See  ibid.  pp.  37-38.  3  Scotsman,  24  February  1951. 

4  The  Times,  2  January  1951;  Populaire,  26  February  1951;  The  Nation,  14  April  1951;  The 
Economist,  21  July  1951. 

5  According  to  one  report  from  Vienna,  Moscow  even  insisted  on  the  return  of  a  consignment 
which  had  reached  Czechoslovakia  r  New  York  Times,  26  January  1951. 

6  The  Times,  26  February  1951. 
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Russian  grain,  and  since  official  Czechoslovak  statistics  showed  a  rise  in 
domestic  production,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  shortage  of  bread  should 
be  popularly  ascribed  to  the  Russians. 

In  March  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Trade,  Dr.  Gregor,  went  to  Moscow. 
On  his  return  he  said  that  Moscow  had  agreed  to  accept  a  delay  in 
deliveries  due  from  Czechoslovakia,  but  he  nevertheless  urged  the  workers 
to  make  speed.1  In  July  prices,  including  food  prices,  were  raised  by 
decree.2  When  in  September  potatoes  were  added  to  the  list  of  rationed 
foods,  all  food  was  rationed.3 

Special  rates  of  pay  for  working  overtime  were  abolished  from  1  Febru¬ 
ary  1951,  and  the  guarantee  of  a  minimum  wage  was  reported  to  have  also 
been  abolished  at  about  the  same  time.4  A  new  wage  system  was  intro¬ 
duced  on  1  April,  as  a  result  of  which  workers  had  to  work  20-25  per 
cent,  more  for  the  same  wage.5  At  the  end  of  the  year  Mr.  Zapotocky 
announced  a  cut  in  the  traditional  Christmas  bonus,  and  over  10,000 
workers  were  reported  to  have  staged  a  demonstration  of  protest  at  Brno.6 

Elections  were  held  in  October  for  offices  in  the  trade  unions.  These 
were  preceded  by  publicity  on  a  considerable  scale,  but  the  results  were 
not  similarly  advertised  and  it  was  suspected  that  these  results  (and  also 
the  proceedings  at  some  meetings)  showed  a  significant  degree  of  discon¬ 
tent  with  official  leadership.7  Addressing  a  meeting  of  the  Confederation 
of  Labour  in  Prague  on  9  November,  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  the 
health  of  workers  must  be  subordinated  to  the  needs  of  the  country  and 
that  a  breakdown  in  production  was  more  serious  than  the  breakdown  in 
the  health  of  an  individual.  The  unions’  first  responsibility  was  to  care 
for  the  interests  of  the  state.8 

The  peasants  also  had  grounds  for  complaint.  From  about  1948  the 
governments  of  central  and  eastern  Europe  were  urged  by  the  Russian 
press  and  broadcasts,  and  probably  also  more  directly  from  the  Kremlin, 
to  press  on  with  the  policy  of  collectivization.  In  May  1948  the  Comin- 


1  New  York  Times,  16  March  1951.  2  The  Times,  2  July  1951. 

3  Daily  Telegraph,  25  September  1951.  The  potato  ration  was  4}  lb.  a  week. 

4  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  30  May  1951.  5  Christian  Science  Monitor,  1  May  1951. 

6  New  York  Times,  24  and  25  November  1951. 

7  Christian  Science  Monitor,  4  December  1951. 

8  New  York  Times,  10  November  1951;  Manchester  Guardian,  19  November  1951;  Scotsman, 
27  November  1951. 

A  similar  appraisal  of  the  rights  of  the  state  and  of  the  individual  was  made  in  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession.  The  deputy  Minister  of  Justice,  announcing  on  4  January  1951  a  new  plan  for  lawyers, 
warned  counsel  for  the  defence  that  they  must  not  allow  their  efforts  to  get  their  clients  off  to 
hinder  the  good  work  of  prosecutors  and  judges:  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  25  January  1951. 
The  new  plan  entailed  a  regional  grouping  of  lawyers.  A  client  might  employ  any  lawyer  of  his 
choice  from  the  group.  Remuneration  would  not  be  settled  direct  between  lawyer  and  client 
but  would  be  calculated  on  a  basis  of  work  done :  New  Central  European  Observer,  20  J anuary  1951, 
p.  305.  It  was  reported  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  all  lawyers  were  to  become  employees  of  the 
state:  Daily  Telegraph,  7  December  1951. 
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form’s  journal  argued  that  it  was  no  good  organizing  industry  on  socialist 
lines  unless  the  same  were  done  in  agriculture.  The  Yugoslav  government 
argued  back  and  a  breach  resulted,1  but  in  other  countries  the  Russian 
pattern  was  increasingly  applied  to  the  countryside,  albeit  at  first  in  the 
guise  and  under  the  name  of  co-operative  rather  than  collective  farming. 
The  process,  though  accelerated,  remained  gradual,  and  different  kinds 
of  farm  were  to  be  found.  In  some  the  co-operators  joined  forces  for 
certain  limited  purposes  only,  such  as  ploughing;  they  retained  ownership 
of  their  land.  In  others  co-operation  extended  over  a  wider  range  of 
activities  and  the  co-operators  divided  the  proceeds  of  their  joint  labours 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  holdings.  In  yet  others,  the  collectives 
properly  so  called,  the  individual  was  no  longer  a  landowner,  the  title  to 
the  land  was  transferred  to  the  collective  and  the  peasant  became  a  wage 
earner,  remunerated  no  longer  by  reference  to  the  amount  of  his  land  or 
the  success  of  its  crops  but  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  work  done 
for  the  collective.  These  changes,  whatever  their  economic  and  social 
advantages,  created  disturbance  and  discontent.  At  the  same  time  the 
kulaks,  farmers  with  a  relatively  greater  material  substance  or  simply  with 
a  suspect  social  background,  were  gradually  eliminated,  left  with  the 
worst  land  and  burdened  with  steeply  graded  taxation  and  exorbitant 
demands  on  their  production.  These  kulaks,  who,  though  often  described 
as  the  richer  peasants,  approximated  to  the  poorer  farmer  of  Great 
Britain,  inevitably  became  bitter,  if  powerless,  enemies  of  the  regime. 

To  these  social  and  economic  sources  of  disease  were  added  others. 
Politically  a  number  of  groups  were  suspect  to  the  authorities  in  Prague  or 
Moscow.  Prague  was  ever  sensitive  about  Slovak  separatism.  In  both 
capitals,  so  events  suggested,  any  contact  with  the  west  was  a  black  mark. 
More  serious  was  the  possibility  of  a  national  deviation  in  the  wake  of 
Marshal  Tito.  Purges  and  trials  were,  as  in  previous  years,  used  to  keep  the 
regime  pure  and  true.  Such  purges,  though  not  occasioned  by  the  quarrel 
between  Moscow  and  Belgrade  (the  defection  of  Yugoslavia  may  indeed 
be  regarded  as  the  outcome  of  the  purge  which  failed)  had  been  intensified 
by  that  dramatic  event,  and  the  principal  trials  of  1949-50  had  been  used 
to  emphasize  the  nefariousness  and  ill  success  of  crypto-Titoists.  By  1951 
possible  emulators  of  Marshal  Tito  had  been  either  chased  or  scared  off  the 
political  field,  but  fear  may  have  been  revived,  or  suspicion  sharpened, 
by  the  stirrings  of  nationalism  in  the  Italian  and  French  Communist 
Parties. 

Slovak  hostility  to  Prague  was  a  continuing  source  of  suspicion  and  un¬ 
rest.  Slovaks,  including  Slovak  communists,  were  particularly  hostile  to 
the  agricultural  policies  of  the  central  government.  The  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  Slovakia,  the  executive  body  which  was  supposed  to  give  sub- 

1  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  160  seqq. 
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stance  to  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  equality  between  Czechs  and 
Slovaks,1  was  subject  to  the  dictates  of  Prague;  its  chairman,  Mr.  Husak, 
and  another  member,  Mr.  Novomesky,  were  among  the  more  prominent 
victims  of  purges.2  Dr.  Vladimir  Clementis,  the  most  eminent  Slovak 
communist,  was  disgraced  in  19503  and  accused  in  1951  of  conspiring 
against  the  regime.4 * 

A  further  cause  of  suspicion  was  contact  with  the  west,  whether  by 
residence  in  London  or  elsewhere  during  the  war  or  by  intellectual  affilia¬ 
tion.  The  so-called  London  group  had  already  suffered  casualties  before 
1 95 1,5  Dr.  Clementis  was  of  their  number,  and  its  chief  surviving  member, 
Dr.  Vilem  Novy,  once  editor  of  Rude  Pravo,  was  involved  in  charges  of 
conspiracy  brought  in  1951.  The  English  wife  of  Mr.  Otto  Sling,  another 
prominent  victim,  may  have  been  a  contributory  cause  of  his  downfall; 
other  victims  had  French  wives.  The  fact  that  older  members  of  the  party 
seemed  to  suffer  particularly  severely  in  purges6  was  perhaps  attributable 
to  their  wider  knowledge  of  the  world  and  greater  independence  of  mind. 
There  had  already  been  signs  of  serious  trouble  during  1950.  Dr.  Clementis 
had  been  deprived  of  his  post  of  Foreign  Minister,  and  Mr.  Husak  and 
Mr.  Novomesky  had  been  removed  from  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Slovakia;  a  purge  of  the  Communist  Party  was  announced  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  year  and  in  October  Mr.  Sling,  a  leading  member  of  the  party 
in  Brno,  was  arrested;  on  8  December  1950  the  Cominform’s  journal 
published  an  attack  on  the  Czech  communist  newspaper  Rude  Pravo,  and 
this  attack  was  regarded  as  tantamount  to  an  attack  on  President  Gottwald 
and  other  leaders  of  the  party  in  Prague.  It  was  suspected  at  this  time  that 
the  Kremlin  and  the  Cominform’s  journal  were  supporting  a  minority 
group  of  Czech  communists,  including  in  particular  Mr.  Rudolf  Slansky 
and  Mr.  Bedrich  Geminder,  against  the  President  and  his  associates.  The 
main  charges  made  by  the  Cominform’s  journal  against  Rude  Pravo  were 
slackness  in  exposing  warmongers  and  inadequate  emphasis  on  the  struggle 
against  Titoism.  It  was  alleged  that  articles  in  the  Czech  paper  ‘on  theore¬ 
tical  and  ideological  beliefs  are  not  sufficiently  profound  and  some  contain 
theoretical  mistakes’. 

On  25  January  1951  the  arrest  was  announced  of  Mrs.  Maria  Svermova, 
a  deputy  Secretary-General  of  the  party  and  the  widow  of  a  national  hero 
who  had  been  killed  during  the  Slovak  rising  of  1 944. 7  At  the  same  time 

1  Article  II  (i)  of  the  constitution  of  9  June  1948.  See  Amos  J.  Peaslee:  Constitutions  of  Nations 
(Rumford  Press,  Concord,  N.H.,  1950),  p.  603. 

2  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  203,  and  below,  p.  182. 

3  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  203. 

4  See  below,  p.  182.  5  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  203. 

6  It  was  estimated  that  only  one  in  three  pre-revolutionary  members  survived  the  1 950-1 

purge:  The  Times,  18  May  1951. 

7  New  York  Times,  26  January  1951. 
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Dr.  dementis,  whose  position  since  his  loss  of  office  in  the  previous  year 
had  been  ambiguous,  was  reported  to  have  disappeared,1  and  in  the  next 
few  weeks  rumours  of  his  escape  to  Austria,  Germany  or  Yugoslavia  were 
rife.  His  wife  was  arrested  on  24  February.2 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  met  in  Prague  from 
21  to  24  February.  President  Gottwald,  addressing  the  Committee  on  22 
February,  said  that  there  had  been  a  conspiracy  within  the  party  to  seize 
control  and  alter  the  policy.3  Dr.  dementis,  Mr.  Sling  and  Mrs.  Svermova 
were  mentioned  as  conspirators,4  and  it  appeared  from  a  report  made  by 
Mr.  Bastovansky  that  Dr.  dementis  was  still  in  Czechoslovakia  and  was 
now  under  arrest  on  charges  of  treason.5  A  similar  report  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  activities  of  Mr.  Sling  and  Mrs.  Svermova  was  made  by  the 
Minister  of  Information,  Mr.  Vaclav  Kopecky.6  The  conspirators  were 
thus  divided  into  two  groups — a  Slovak  group,  in  which  Dr.  dementis, 
Mr.  Husak  and  Mr.  Novomesky  were  the  chief  figures,  and  a  Czech 
group  which  included  Mr.  Sling,  Mrs.  Svermova  and  Dr.  Novy.  The 
alleged  crimes  of  the  first  group  included  bourgeois  nationalism,  Slovak 
separatism,  espionage  for  western  governments,  and  plotting  to  ensnare 
Czechoslovakia  with  the  west  by  means  of  the  Marshall  Plan.  The  charges 
against  the  Czech  conspirators  included  the  attempted  murder  of  the 
President  and  espionage. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  a  deputy  Secretary-General,  Mr.  Josef  Frank,  made  a  report  on  the 
progress  of  the  purge.  He  said  that  up  to  9  February  1951  1,846,957 
members  or  candidates  for  membership  had  been  screened.  Of  these 
25,954  had  been  expelled  from  the  party  and  143,590  had  suffered  the 
lesser  indignity  of  being  excluded  from  the  list  of  members.  The  total 
strength  of  the  party  had  thereby  been  reduced  from  over  2  million  to 
1,677,433.  Surviving  members  were  warned  that  further  periodic  in¬ 
vestigations  were  to  be  expected,7  and  the  recruiting  of  new  members 
began  again.8 

Arrests  continued  to  be  made  in  places  high  and  low.  Ten  members  of 

1  New  York  Times,  25  February  1951.  2  Observer,  4  March  1951. 

3  Relazioni  Internazionali,  10  March  1951,  p.  183  (text). 

4  Soviet  Monitor,  26  February  1951. 

5  Relazioni  Internazionali,  10  March  1951,  p.  183  (text). 

6  Daily  Worker,  28  February  1951.  See  the  text  of  the  final  communique  issued  by  the  Central 
Committee:  Relazioni  Internazionali,  10  March  1951,  p.  182. 

7  New  York  Times,  28  February  1951. 

8  A  year  later  the  results  were  examined  and  decried  in  the  communist  newspaper  Funkcionar 
(14  March  1952).  Local  organizations  of  the  party  were  said  to  have  failed  in  their  task  of  getting 
the  right  people  to  join  the  party — e.g.  ‘the  number  of  newly  accepted  candidates  from  the  mining 
and  foundry  industries  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  is  only  a  little  higher  than  the  number  of  newly 
accepted  housewives’,  although  these  industries  were  of  decisive  importance  ‘for  the  construction 
of  socialism  in  our  country  and  for  the  strengthening  of  world  peace’.  And  so,  too,  with  other 
industries.  The  total  number  of  newly  accepted  candidates  was  also  deemed  unsatisfactory. 
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the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  were  reported  to  be 
among  the  victims.1  The  Czechoslovak  Ambassadors  in  Moscow,  Wash- 
ington,  London  and  Paris  were  recalled  from  their  posts;  the  three  last 
preferred  to  seek  political  asylum  to  the  countries  in  which  they  had  been 
accredited.2  Of  four  deputy  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs  only  one,  the 
daughter  of  the  President  and  wife  of  the  Minister  of  Defence,  Dr.  Cepicka, 
survived.3  The  deputy  Minister  for  Agriculture  and  the  Director  of 
Collectivization  of  Farms  were  also  accused  of  plotting  with  Dr.  dementis 
and  were  arrested;4  these  may  have  been  scapegoats. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Cominform’s  journal  on  13  April  Mr. 
Kopecky  gave  a  lengthy  account  of  the  alleged  conspiracy  against  the 
state.5  In  it  he  said  that  the  conspirators,  acting  on  the  orders  of  im¬ 
perialist  masters,  had  planned  in  the  autumn  of  1950  to  seize  by  force  the 
leadership  of  the  party,  to  challenge  the  competence  of  the  government 
and  physically  to  eliminate  all  party  leaders.  Mr.  Kopecky  emphasized 
the  anti-Russian  sentiments  of  the  conspirators,  who  were  described  as 
cosmopolitans,  members  of  the  exploiting  classes  and  united  by  hatred  for 
the  U.S.S.R.  Mr.  Kopecky  said  that  the  conspiracy  had  nearly  succeeded 
owing  to  serious  shortcomings  and  lack  of  vigilance  within  the  party.  The 
rank  and  file  of  the  party,  being — so  he  said— at  a  low  ideological  level, 
had  failed  to  understand  that  the  country’s  advance  towards  socialism 
must  be  based  upon  ‘the  liberation  rule  and  all-round  assistance  of  the 
Soviet  Union’.  He  attacked  reformist  ideas  of  gradual  evolution  from 
capitalism  to  socialism  and  the  so-called  bourgeois-nationalist  theory  of  a 
‘specific  Czechoslovak  road  to  socialism’.  Since  he  ended  by  promising  to 
purge  the  party  of  ‘enemy  rabble’,  it  was  assumed  that  the  purge  was  not 
yet  over  and  this  assumption  was  borne  out  by  a  speech  by  Mr.  Slansky 
on  24  April.6 

It  is  difficult  to  know  whether  the  alleged  conspiracy  had  ever  been 
made  or  whether  the  authorities  in  Prague  genuinely  believed  in  its  exis¬ 
tence,  but  the  persistence  during  February  of  reports  of  visits  to  Prague 
by  eminent  Russians  suggested  that  the  conspiracy  was  being  taken 
seriously.  Mr.  Vabrian  Zorin,  a  former  Russian  Ambassador  in  Prague 
and  famous  for  his  part  in  the  Prague  coup  of  February  1948,  was  said  to 
have  been  sent  back  to  that  city  on  a  mission  of  investigation.7  According 
to  another  report  Mr.  Beria  also  arrived  in  Prague  at  the  beginning  of 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  5  March  1951.  2  Ibid.  6  February  1951. 

3  Ibid.  12  March  1951  and  Neue  ^iircher  ^eitung,  10  April  1 95 1 . 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  6  April  1951. 

5  For  a  Lasting  Peace,  For  a  People's  Democracy!,  13  April  1951 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951, 
p.  358- 

6  Manchester  Guardian,  25  April  1951.  Mr.  Slansky  made  a  special  attack  on  the  kulaks  and 
said  that  the  purge  must  continue  without  mercy. 

7  Observer,  4  February  1951 ;  New  York  Times,  6  February  1951,  and  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
10  February  1951. 
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February,1  while  reports  from  Belgrade  described  a  military  purge  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  personal  direction  of  Marshal  Konev.2  Whether  or  not 
any  or  all  of  these  personages  visited  Prague  at  this  time,  there  was  no 
secret  about  the  visit  of  Marshal  Konev  and  Mr.  Zorin  to  Prague  for  the 
sixth  anniversary  of  the  liberation  of  Czechoslovakia  at  the  beginning  of 
May.3 

The  trials  and  purges  of  the  winter  of  1 950-1  seemed  to  operate  in 
favour  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Communist  Party,  Mr.  Slansky, 
who  had  the  reputation  of  a  reliable  servant  of  Moscow  and  now  began  to 
be  spoken  of  as  a  possible  successor  to  President  Gottwald,  whose  position 
had  been  weakened  by  his  personal  friendship  with  Dr.  dementis  and  by 
the  attack  of  the  Cominform’s  journal  on  Rude  Pravo  in  December  1950. 
However,  rumours  of  the  President’s  decline  were  checked  when  it  was 
learnt  in  February  that  a  book  was  about  to  be  published  about  him  and 
that  a  new  uniform  was  being  designed  for  him,4  and  in  a  speech  on  17 
May  Mr.  Slansky  himself  paid  tribute  to  the  President.5  By  the  autumn 
the  President  had  regained,  if  he  had  ever  lost,  his  position,  and  it  was  Mr. 
Slansky’s  turn  to  fear. 

An  extraordinary  session  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  was  held  in  Prague  on  6  September,  and  on  the  following  day  it 
was  announced  that  the  party  was,  by  unanimous  resolution  of  the  Central 
Committee,  to  be  reorganized.  Mr.  Slansky’s  post  of  Secretary-General 
of  the  party  was  abolished  and  his  duties  were  taken  over  by  the  President. 
The  positions  of  deputy  Secretary-General  of  the  party  were  also  abolished 
and  there  were  created  instead  six  secretaryships  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  party.  Mr.  Karol  Bacilek  the  new  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  for  Slovakia  and  Dr.  Alexei  Cepicka,  the  President’s  son-in-law 
and  Minister  for  Defence,  were  appointed  to  vacant  positions  in  the 
presidium  of  the  Central  Committee.6 

Most  of  the  dispossessed  deputy  Secretaries-General  received  new  ap¬ 
pointments,  but  one  of  them,  Mr.  Bedrich  Geminder,  a  close  associate  of 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  13  February  1951,  and  Populaire,  15  February  1951. 

2  Mew  York  Herald  Tribune,  7  February  1951,  and  Review  of  International  Affairs,  14  February 
1951.  See  also  Daily  Telegraph,  13  February  1951,  reporting  that  military  commissioners  in  most 
strategic  centres  in  Czechoslovakia  had  been  changed.  During  March  the  arrests  of  a  number 
of  generals  were  reported:  of  General  Zdenek  Novak,  military  commander  in  Moravia  (Mews 
Chronicle,  8  March  1 95 1 ) ,  of  Generals  Reicin  and  Kopold  ( Observer,  1 1  March  1951),  and  of  General 
Pavel,  deputy  Minister  for  National  Security  and  Chief  of  the  State  Police  ( Manchester  Guardian, 
12  March  1951).  In  a  speech  on  9  March  Dr.  Cepicka  referred  directly  to  the  arrest  of  Generals 
Reicin  and  Kopold:  Relazioni  Internazionali,  31  March  1951,  pp.  248-9. 

3  Mew  York  Times,  6  May  1951.  For  Mr.  Zorin’s  speech  on  this  occasion  see  Relazioni  Inter¬ 
nazionali,  19  May  1951,  p.  416  (text). 

4  Daily  Telegraph,  12  February  1951.  5  Daily  Worker,  19  May  1951. 

For  the  names  of  the  22  members  of  the  presidium  see  Relazioni  Internazionali,  22  September 

I95b  P-  741-  The  Slovak  Communist  Party  carried  out  a  similar  reorganization:  ibid.  3  Novem¬ 
ber  1951,  p.  853. 
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Mr.  Slansky,  received  no  such  compensation.  Changes  were  also  made  in 
the  structure  of  the  government  as  well  as  in  the  organization  of  the  party. 
These  changes  included  the  dissolution  of  the  Ministry  of  Heavy  Industry 
and  its  two  distinct  directorates  for  Slovakia  and  the  Czech  lands.  In  its 
place  five  new  economic  Ministries  were  established,  each  with  jurisdiction 
over  the  whole  country,  and  a  Ministry  of  State  Control  was  also  created 
with  authority  over  ‘all  sections  of  the  economy — all  national,  co-operative 
and  other  economic  and  administrative  organs  as  well  as  private  persons 
disposing  of  means  of  production’.1  This  last  new  Ministry  was  directed  to 
‘establish  an  efficient  state  control,  discover  the  causes  of  the  present 
shortcomings  and  to  prosecute  the  real  offenders’.2  It  was  thought  that 
this  important  post  would  be  conferred  on  Mr.  Slansky,  but  on  9  Septem¬ 
ber  Mr.  Bacilek  was  appointed  Minister  of  State  Control,3  while  Mr. 
Slansky  was  made  a  deputy  Prime  Minister  in  the  place  of  General 
Svoboda,  who  was  dismissed.4  On  20  September  Mr.  Slansky  was  appoin¬ 
ted  head  of  a  new  department  for  the  co-ordination  of  economic  affairs,5 
but  it  was  not  clear  in  what  way  the  functions  of  this  department  differed 
from  those  of  the  Ministry  of  State  Control. 

On  27  November  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Slansky  had  been  relieved 
of  his  office  and  arrested  as  a  result  of  the  discovery  that  he  was  connected 
with  subversive  groups.6  Mr.  Slansky’s  principal  supporters,  Mr.  Gemin- 
der,  Mr.  Josef  Frank  and  Mr.  Bruno  Kohler,  all  of  them  Sudeten  Germans 
of  the  wartime  Moscow  group,  were  believed  to  have  been  arrested  at  the 
same  time.7  A  meeting  was  held  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  and  President  Gottwald  made  a  report  on  Mr.  Slansky, 
which  was  broadcast  by  Prague  on  7  December.8  The  President  recalled 
that  three  months  earlier  the  Committee  had  decided  to  dismiss  Mr. 
Slansky  from  the  post  of  Secretary-General  on  the  grounds  that  traitors 
had  been  able  to  secure  offices  in  the  party  and  in  the  state  during  his  term 
of  office.  Since,  however,  there  had  been  no  proof  that  Mr.  Slansky  was 
himself  a  ‘direct  enemy  of  the  party’,  he  had  been  given  a  chance  to  re¬ 
habilitate  himself  in  an  important  economic  post.  He  had,  however, 
abused  his  new  position  by  surrounding  himself  with  his  own  supporters 
and  by  working  behind  the  Prime  Minister’s  back  to  create  factions  within 

1  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  9  December  1951. 

2  Daily  Telegraph,  10  September  1951.  3  New  York  Times,  9  September  1951. 

4  For  the  list  of  new  Ministers  see  Relazioni  Internazionali,  22  September  1951,  p.  741.  Mr. 
Evzen  Erban,  Minister  of  Labour  and  Social  Welfare,  also  lost  his  post,  and  three  days  later 
the  Minister  for  Agriculture  was  dismissed  for  failing  to  enforce  deliveries  of  the  farmers’  quotas: 

The  Times,  13  September  1951. 

5  New  York  Times,  22  September  1951. 

6  Manchester  Guardian,  28  September  1951;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  8  December  1951,  p.  947; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  362. 

7  Christian  Science  Monitor,  29  November  1951. 

8  Relazioni  Internazionali,  22  December  1951,  pp.  9^3“4  (text)1 
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the  Prime  Minister’s  office.  President  Gottwald  went  on  to  say  that  the 
party  now  had  conclusive  evidence  that  Mr.  Slansky  was  a  leading 
conspirator  against  the  party  and  the  state  and  had  been  in  touch  with 
western  agents,  who  were  organizing  his  escape  to  the  west.  The  aim  of 
Mr.  Slansky  and  other  traitors  had  been  to  restore  capitalism  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  under  the  tutelage  of  the  western  imperialists,  chiefly  the  U.S.A. ; 
but  Czechoslovakia  would  not  become  another  Yugoslavia. 

By  branding  Mr.  Slansky  as  a  western  agent  and  by  associating  him 
with  the  alleged  conspiracy  of  Dr.  dementis,  Mr.  Sling  and  others,  the 
authorities  in  Prague  heavily  taxed  the  credulity  of  their  supporters,  for  not 
only  was  Mr.  Slansky  regarded  as  a  particularly  devoted  servant  of  Moscow 
but  he  was  also  popularly  believed  to  have  been  implicated  in  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Svermova’s  husband  and  had  officially  been  described  as  the  intended 
victim  of  a  murderous  conspiracy  between  Mr.  Sling,  Mrs.  Svermova  and 
the  British  secret  service.1  He  had,  moreover,  been  accorded  a  prominent 
position  during  the  celebrations  which  attended  the  visit  to  Prague  by 
President  Pieck  in  October,  and  the  official  announcement  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  publication  of  a  selection  of  his  works  in  two  volumes  had  been 
made  as  recently  as  15  November.  The  reasons  for  his  fall,  if  they  are  to 
be  sought  beyond  the  intrigues  and  fears  infesting  a  camarilla,  may  per¬ 
haps  be  found  in  the  need  to  produce  a  scapegoat  for  economic  failures, 
rationing,  the  fall  in  the  standard  of  living  and  the  shortage  of  consumer 
goods.  Mr.  Slansky  was  a  suitable  scapegoat,  for  he  was  not  popular  and 
he  was  a  Jew.2  He  may  also  have  lost  prestige  over  the  Oatis  trial,  which 
he  was  believed  to  have  instigated  and  which  may  later  have  been  judged 
ill  advised.  It  was  not,  however,  to  be  assumed  that  the  fall  of  Mr.  Slansky 
meant  a  deterioration  in  the  relations  between  Prague  and  Moscow  or  the 
triumph  of  a  nationalist  over  an  internationalist  policy  in  Czechoslovak 
communist  circles.  Two  of  President  Gottwald’s  principal  surviving 
supporters,  Dr.  Cepicka  and  Mr.  Kopecky,  were  said  to  be  pro-Russian  to 
the  point  of  fanaticism,3  and  Mr.  Slansky’s  arrest  had  taken  place  shortly 
after  the  arrival  in  Prague  and  almost  certainly  with  the  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Anatole  Lavrentiev,  the  newly  appointed  Russian  Ambassador.4 
A  Prague  broadcast  on  the  day  after  Mr.  Slansky’s  arrest  stressed  the 
importance  of  friendship  with  Russia  ‘which  is  and  will  remain  a  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  international  relations  of  Czechoslovakia’.5 

1  The  Times,  8  and  10  December  1951. 

2  There  was  some  and-semitism.  The  Jews  were  attacked  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  a  speech 
which  was  described  as  the  first  official  attack  on  Jews  in  Czechoslovakia:  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  20  December  1951.  Mr.  Slansky  was  accused  by  Rude  Pravo  of  being  a  ‘cosmopolitan’ 
without  roots  in  the  country. 

3  Scotsman,  30  September  1951. 

4  See  Daily  Telegraph  and  New  York  Times,  28  November  1951. 

5  Le  Monde,  30  November  1951. 
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The  trial  of  Mr.  William  N.  Oatis,  an  American  citizen  and  the  head  of 
the  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press  in  Prague,  opened  on  2  July.  Mr.  Oatis 
had  been  missing  since  23  April.  He  had  previously  reported  that  he  was 
being  shadowed,  but  his  permit  from  the  Czechoslovak  government  had 
been  renewed  only  a  week  before  his  arrest  and  was  valid  until  30  June.1 
The  American  Ambassador  immediately  asked  the  Czechoslovak  govern¬ 
ment  to  discover  what  had  become  of  him  ‘on  the  most  urgent  basis 
possible’.2  Three  Czechoslovak  employees  of  the  Associated  Press  had 
already  disappeared  before  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Oatis  and  a  fourth  dis¬ 
appeared  on  the  day  after  his  arrest.  On  26  April  an  official  from  the 
Foreign  Press  Section  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  informed  the 
American  Ambassador  by  telephone  that  Mr.  Oatis  had  been  arrested  and 
was  being  charged  with  activities  hostile  to  Czechoslovakia,  with  the 
gathering  and  dissemination  of  secret  material,  with  the  spreading  of 
malicious  information  about  Czechoslovakia  by  illegal  organs  of  news  and 
by  misusing  Czechoslovak  citizens.3  American  requests,  verbal  and  in 
writing,  for  access  to  the  prisoner  and  for  written  details  of  the  charges 
were  ignored,  and  clothes  and  other  things  sent  to  him  from  the  Embassy 
were  returned.  Although  foreign  journalists  had  previously  been  arrested 
in  Czechoslovakia  and  other  satellite  states  and  had  been  expelled  on 
charges  of  espionage,  none  had  been  held  under  detention  for  more  than 
a  few  hours. 

On  27  April  a  Czechoslovak  note  repeated  the  charges  against  Mr. 
Oatis  in  a  general  way.  He  was  said  to  have  used  former  employees  of  the 
Associated  Press  for  the  purposes  of  securing  and  verifying  secret  reports 
and  to  having  obtained  and  disseminated  ‘illegal  press  material  insulting 
the  Czechoslovak  government  and  its  order’.4  In  a  further  note  on  2  May 
the  Czechoslovak  government,  invoking  a  law  which  dated  from  the 
Austro-Hungarian  empire,  refused  to  permit  visits  to  Mr.  Oatis.5  On  1 7 
May  the  American  Ambassador  had  an  interview  of  nearly  two  hours  with 
the  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Vilem  Siroky.  Mr.  Siroky  reported  that  Mr. 
Oatis  was  in  good  health  but  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  his  being 
released  before  his  trial. 

On  2  June  1951,  the  U.S.A.  imposed  a  ban  on  visits  to  Czechoslovakia 
by  American  visitors  on  the  grounds  that  the  Oatis  case  was  only  the 
latest  in  a  series  of  incidents  which  showed  that  it  was  undesirable  to  permit 
such  travel.6 

1  New  York  Times,  21  April  1951.  Mr.  Oatis  had  been  informed  in  September  1950  that  his 
permit  would  not  be  renewed,  but  when  the  Associated  Press  asked  for  documentary  evidence 
to  support  objections  made  against  Mr.  Oatis,  these  objections  were  dropped  and  he  was  allowed 
to  stay. 

2  Ibid.  26  April  1951.  3  Ibid.  27  April  1951.  4  Ibid.  20  June  1951. 

5  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  3  May  1951. 

6  Sunday  Times,  3  June  1951;  Department  of  State  Bulletin ,  n  June  1951,  p.  932- 
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The  American  Ambassador  again  saw  Mr.  Siroky  on  15  June  to  discuss 
the  release  of  two  American  pilots  who  had  landed  in  Czechoslovakia,1  and 
at  the  same  time  he  was  told  that  the  trial  of  Mr.  Oatis  would  open  in  a 
few  days’  time  and  that  American  observers  would  be  admitted  to  it.  On 
the  eve  of  the  trial  the  Czechoslovak  government  issued  a  statement, 
accusing  the  Associated  Press  of  ‘widespread  espionage  and  collecting 
important  political,  military  and  economic  reports  by  sending  a  succession 
of  trained  spies  to  run  its  bureau  in  Prague’.  Mr.  Oatis  and  three  of  his 
Czechoslovak  employees  were  specifically  accused  of  organizing  a  net¬ 
work  of  spies.2  These  charges  were  immediately  denied  by  the  Associated 
Press,  which  described  them  as  preposterous,  expressed  the  fullest  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  professional  conduct  of  Mr.  Oatis  and  his  predecessors,  and 
complained  that  the  Associated  Press  had  been  refused  permission  to 
provide  the  accused  with  legal  aid.3 

The  trial  was  held  in  the  Pankrac  prison  in  Prague  in  the  presence 
of  two  observers  from  the  American  Embassy.4  Mr.  Oatis  pleaded  guilty 
to  the  charge  of  espionage  and  was  sentenced  on  4  July  to  ten  years’ 
imprisonment,  subject  to  a  possible  reduction  by  half  for  good  conduct.5 
The  three  Czechoslovak  employees  of  the  agency  who  were  tried  with  him 
received  sentences  of  20,  18  and  16  years’  imprisonment  and  forfeited  all 
their  property.  From  published  excerpts  of  the  proceedings  at  the  trial  it 
appeared  that  Mr.  Oatis  had  been  engaged  in  activities  which  would,  in 
the  west,  be  regarded  as  normal  for  a  journalist.  He  had  discussed  the 
political  situation  with  his  colleagues  and  with  foreign  diplomats;  he  had 
exchanged  views  and  information ;  he  had  tried  to  find  out  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  Dr.  dementis  and  others;  he  had  tried  to  get  news  from  unofficial 
sources  on  such  matters  as  Czechoslovak  industrial  output,  Czechoslovak 
food  supplies,  and  the  relations  between  Czechoslovakia  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
And  he  told  the  Court  that  these  ‘espionage  activities’  were  quite  usual 
and  that  other  foreign  correspondents  and  foreign  diplomats  were  doing 
the  same  thing.  But  however  normal  and  innocuous  such  activities  might 
appear  in  western  eyes,  they  were,  in  the  Czechoslovak  official  opinion 
and  under  Czechoslovak  law,  pernicious  activities  designed  to  harm  the 
Czechoslovak  state,  it  being  the  accepted  view  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
satellite  countries  that  foreign  journalists  were  employed  in  order  to 
discover  facts  which  ought  to  be  kept  secret. 

1  See  below,  p.  190.  2  New  York  Times,  2  July  1951  (text).  3  Ibid.  (text). 

4  These  observers  made  notes  of  the  proceedings  which  were  published  in  the  Department  of 
State  Bulletin ,  20  August  1951,  pp.  283-8. 

5  The  Times,  5  July  1951;  It  was  open  to  the  Court  to  impose  sentences  of  death  but  the 
prosecutor  told  the  Court  that  there  were  extenuating  circumstances  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Oatis 
was  a  foreigner  and  had  been  subject  to  evil  influences.  Mr.  Oatis’s  own  counsel  also  pleaded 
for  leniency  on  the  grounds  that  his  client  had  a  working-class  background,  had  been  misled 
by  the  influence  of  westerners  in  Prague,  was  only  a  small  link  in  the  chain  of  espionage  and  had 
made  a  confession  which  helped  to  uncover  the  spy  network:  New  York  Times,  4  July  1951. 
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As  soon  as  the  trial  was  over  the  State  Department  issued  a  statement 
describing  it  as  ‘ludicrous  travesty  of  justice’.1  The  statement  pointed  out 
that  Mr.  Oatis  had  been  kept  out  of  touch  with  the  outside  world  for 
seventy  days  before  his  trial  and  that  his  confession  of  espionage  amounted 
to  no  more  than  an  admission  that  ‘in  the  high  traditions  of  his  profession 
he  was  attempting  under  the  most  unfavourable  conditions  to  report  a  true 
picture  of  conditions  and  events  in  Czechoslovakia  as  he  saw  them’.  The 
statement  drew  attention  to  the  prosecutor’s  declaration  that  Mr.  Oatis 
was  particularly  dangerous  because  he  ‘insisted  on  obtaining  accurate, 
correct  and  verified  information’.  Accusations  made  during  the  trial 
against  the  American  Ambassador  and  his  staff  were  denounced  as 
groundless.  On  the  following  day  President  Truman  associated  himself 
with  the  State  Department’s  views.2 

Congress  took  similar  action.  On  14  August  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  approved  by  362  votes  to  1  a  resolution  expressing  ‘profound  in¬ 
dignation  at  the  arrest,  sham  trial  and  unjust  confession’  of  Mr.  Oatis, 
calling  upon  the  administration  to  take  all  possible  action  for  his  release 
and  proposing  the  immediate  severance  of  commercial  relations  with 
Czechoslovakia.  The  Senate  unanimously  endorsed  this  resolution  on  23 
August.3 

Steps  of  a  more  practical  kind  were  also  taken,  though  the  chief  of  these 
were  coincident  with,  rather  than  a  result  of,  the  trial  of  Mr.  Oatis.  The 
Congress  of  the  U.S.A.,  had  imposed  on  the  President  the  obligation  to 
cancel  commercial  concessions  granted  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  European 
satellites.4  Of  these  Czechoslovakia  was  in  a  special  position,  since  it 
alone  of  the  satellite  states  was  a  party  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,5  and  Washington  therefore  required  the  sanction  of  a 
majority  of  the  parties  to  that  agreement  before  it  could  abrogate  con¬ 
cessions  falling  within  its  ambit.  On  31  July  Washington  announced  its 
intention  to  cancel  concessions  granted  to  imported  Czechoslovak  goods,6 
and  on  27  September  the  parties  to  the  General  Agreement,  meeting  in 
Geneva,  sanctioned  this  course  by  24  votes  to  1  with  4  abstentions.  On 
2  October  President  Truman  notified  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
that  all  concessions  to  Czechoslovakia  lapsed  at  the  close  of  business  on 
1  November.7  A  similar  statement  was  made  in  Prague  on  23  October. 
Washington  also  announced  that  all  consular  invoices  for  Czechoslovak 
goods  would  be  indefinitely  delayed  and,  since  importing  without  invoices 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  16  July  1951,  p.  92;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  361. 

2  New  York  Times,  6  July  1951. 

3  H.  Con.  Res.  140;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  10  September  1951,  p.  417. 

4  See  above,  pp.  163-4. 

5  See  Survey  for  1 947-8,  p.  534- 

6  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  20  August  195b  P*  29°- 

7  Ibid.  15  October  1951,  P-  621. 
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was  subject  to  heavy  penalties,  American  trade  with  Czechoslovakia  was 
brought  virtually  to  an  end.1 

Further,  as  from  midnight  on  11-12  September  Czechoslovak  civil 
aircraft  were  forbidden  by  the  Allied  High  Commission  in  Germany  to 
fly  over  the  western  zones  of  Germany.2  The  Czechoslovak  government 
sent  a  note  of  protest  to  the  allied  authorities  in  western  Germany  on 
14  September.3 

While  the  trial  of  Mr.  Oatis  was  still  in  course  of  preparation  relations 
between  Prague  and  Washington  were  further  disturbed  by  another 
incident.  Two  American  jet  fighters,  which  had  taken  off  from  an  air¬ 
field  in  Bavaria  on  a  training  flight  on  8  June,  landed  near  Prague.  The 
arrival  of  the  aircraft  was  reported  on  13  June  by  the  Czechoslovak 
government,  which  informed  the  American  authorities  that  both  pilots 
(one  of  whom  was  a  Norwegian)  were  safe  and  that  investigations  were 
being  made.  Despite  repeated  requests  neither  American  nor  Norwegian 
officials  were  allowed  to  see  the  pilots,  but  on  29  June,  after  the  dispatch 
of  three  American  notes  and  a  number  of  verbal  protests,4  Prague  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  pilots  would  be  released  and  that  a  bill  for  their 
expenses  would  be  presented  to  the  American  government.  The  pilots 
were  released  a  few  days  later.  Referring  to  this  incident  after  a  lapse 
of  six  months  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Air  Force  at  Wiesbaden 
stated  on  29  December  that  the  automatic  gun  sights  with  which  the  two 
jet  fighters  had  been  equipped  had  been  removed  before  the  aircraft  were 
allowed  to  return.  There  was  some  suggestion  that  the  aircraft  had  been 
decoyed  into  landing  in  Czechoslovakia  by  interference  with  navigational 
aids.5 


(ii)  In  other  Satellites 

President  Bierut,  addressing  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Polish 
United  Workers’  Party  during  its  sixth  plenary  session  held  on  17-18 
February  1951,  reported  that  Poland  was  transforming  itself  into  a  class¬ 
less  society,  but  that  this  process  was  ‘taking  place  in  the  teeth  of  a  sharpen¬ 
ing  class  struggle.  The  bourgeois  class,  which  is  being  eliminated,  is 
rising  to  harsher  forms  of  resistance,  often  bound  up  with  diversion, 
sabotage,  espionage,  provocation,  underground  gangster  movement  and 
with  the  activities  of  deeply  hidden  imperialist  agents.’6  At  a  further 

1  The  loss  to  Czechoslovakia  in  dollars  was  estimated  in  the  U.S.A.  at  $26-30  million  a  year: 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  Christian  Science  Monitor ,  30  October  1951. 

2  New  York  Times,  14  September  1951.  Permission  for  Czechoslovak  airlines  to  send  aircraft 
to  Great  Britain  had  already  been  withdrawn  on  17  May.  In  September  it  was  announced 
that  a  similar  ban  would  apply  to  flights  over  France. 

3  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  15  September  1951. 

4  See  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  25  June  1951,  p.  1019  and  16  July  1951,  pp.  93-94. 

5  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  30  September  1951. 

6  Polish  Facts  and  Figures,  10  March  1951. 
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meeting  of  the  same  committee  in  March  the  President  called  for  an  in¬ 
tensification  of  proceedings  against  kulaks.1  In  that  month  seven  senior 
officials  of  the  State  Agricultural  Organization  were  found  guilty  of 
sabotaging  collectivization  and  of  maintaining  contact  with  Mr.  Miko- 
layczyk.  A  number  of  farm  managers  were  also  punished  for  similar 
offences.2  Later  in  the  year  there  were  reports  of  the  slaughtering  of 
cattle  and  the  wrecking  of  agricultural  machinery  by  angry  peasants.3 

From  Silesia  it  was  reported4  that  miners  were  ‘going  slow’  in  protest 
against  longer  hours  and  that  many  were  arrested.  In  the  textile  industry 
at  least  100  directors  and  3,000  officials  were  said  to  have  been  dismissed 
for  sabotage  from  the  state’s  factories.5  Sabotage  was  also  reported  from 
a  military  factory  in  Warsaw.6 

The  celebration  on  22  July  of  the  seventh  anniversary  of  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  Polish  Liberation  Committee  was  attended  by  Mr.  Molotov 
and  Marshal  Zhukov.  Mr.  Molotov  made  a  speech  in  which  the  main 
targets  of  criticism  were  kulaks  and  Titoism.7 

The  principal  political  trial  of  the  year  opened  in  Warsaw  a  week  later. 
The  accused  were  four  generals  and  five  other  officers,  of  whom  all  had 
held  high  rank  before  the  war  and  some  had  served  on  the  Polish  General 
Staff  in  London  during  the  war.8  They  were  accused  of  plotting  with  the 
U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain  to  impose  on  Poland  a  ‘fascist  regime  similar 
to  that  in  Yugoslavia’.9  In  the  course  of  the  trial  General  Marian  Marek- 
Spychalski,  who  was  already  in  prison  for  investigation,  was  called  to  give 
evidence  that  he  had  placed  reactionary  officers  in  senior  posts  in  defiance 
of  the  wishes  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  party.10  Confessions  by  the 
accused  also  implicated  Mr.  Gomulka  and  a  third  secretary  at  the  British 
Embassy.  The  principal  defendant,  General  Tatar,  pleaded  guilty  to  a 

1  Neue  lurcher  Zeitung,  6  March  1951;  Christian  Science  Monitor,  11  May  1951. 

2  Relazioni  Internazionali,  16  June  1951,  p.  499.  Some  farm  managers  were  former  landowners 
and  members  of  Mr.  Mikolayczyk’s  Peasant  Party.  Their  services  had  been  used  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  when  it  could  get  no  other. 

3  The  Times,  4  July  1951. 

4  Sunday  Times,  29  April  1951. 

5  Observer,  15  July  1951.  See  also  a  speech  by  Mr.  Hilary  Mine  on  13  June,  mentioning 
industrial  sabotage:  Relazioni  Internazionali,  7  July  1951,  p.  553. 

6  Manchester  Guardian,  21  July  1951.  And  see  The  Times,  4  July  1951,  and  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  31  July  1951. 

7  Soviet  News,  25  July  1951. 

8  Brigadier-General  Stanislaw  Tatar,  formerly  Chief  of  the  Operations  Section  of  the  Polish 
Home  Army  and  later  a  senior  member  of  the  Polish  General  Staff  in  London;  Brigadier-General 
Franciszek  Herman,  deputy  Chief  of  the  army  Intelligence;  Brigadier-General  Jerzy  Kirchmayer; 
Major  General  Stefan  Mossor;  Colonel  Marian  Utnik,  a  member  of  the  General  Staff  in  London; 
Colonel  Stanislaw  Nowicki,  Special  Duties  Officer  on  the  General  Staff  in  London;  Colonel 
Marian  Jurecki;  Major  Wladyslaw  Roman;  and  Commander  Szczepan  Wacek:  The  Times, 
31  July  1951. 

9  Ibid.  1  August  1951.  For  an  extract  from  the  text  of  the  indictment  see  Relazioni 
Internazionali,  8  September  1951,  pp.  701-2;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  364. 

10  New  York  Times,  9  August  1951. 
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charge  of  serving  Great  Britain  and  the  U.S.A.  against  Russia  and  Poland 
by  sending  secret  reports  from  his  underground  group,1  and  another 
general  related  how  the  Polish  underground  had  planned  to  seize  power 
by  a  Titoist  coup  late  in  1947  or  early  in  1948. 2  All  four  generals  were 
sentenced  on  13  August  to  life  imprisonment  and  the  other  accused 
received  sentences  of  10  to  15  years. 

In  October  political  officers  were  introduced  into  the  army.  They  were, 
according  to  General  Naszkowski,  the  Director  of  Political  Education  in 
the  army,  to  maintain  an  iron  discipline  and  yet  to  avoid  giving  orders  in 
the  political  and  educational  fields.  They  were  ‘to  be  exigent,  severe  and 
just,  and  at  the  same  time  as  sensitive  as  fathers  towards  the  sufferings  of 
the  soldiers,  to  know  how  to  penetrate  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  to  exact 
absolute  obedience  to  orders,  but  to  be  able  to  use  persuasion  in  forming 
the  soldier’s  conscience’.3 

Although  Mr.  Gomulka  and  General  Spychalski  were  both  mentioned 
during  the  trial,  no  further  steps  were  taken  against  either  until  the  end  of 
October,  when  the  Seym  deprived  them  of  their  parliamentary  immunity, 
in  order  that  they  might  stand  their  trial  for  national  deviation.4  There 
were  also  reports  of  the  arrest  of  Marshal  Rola-Zymierski  formerly  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  and  of  Mr.  Edward  Osubka-Morawski,  a  former  Prime 
Minister  and  a  socialist.5 

The  second  congress  of  the  Hungarian  United  Workers’  Party  was  held 
in  F  ebruary  1951.  Mr.  Mathias  Rakosi,  Secretary-General  of  the  party,  told 
the  congress  that  one-seventh  of  the  country’s  land  was  being  farmed 
collectively  and  that  22,000  out  of  63,000  kulaks  had  offered  their  land 
to  the  state.  This,  however,  was  not  enough  and  the  struggle  to  eliminate 
kulaks  would  continue.6  Mr.  Rakosi  also  denounced  social  democrats  who 
had  flocked  to  join  the  victorious  communists  but  had  later  been  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  ‘in  the  service  of  the  enemy’.7 

These  social  democrats  were  gradually  eliminated  from  posts  in  the 
party,  government  offices,  trade  unions  and  factories.8  The  victims  in¬ 
cluded  Miss  Anna  Kethly,  the  first  woman  member  of  the  Hungarian 
Parliament  and  once  its  deputy  Speaker;  she  was  reported  to  have  been 
sent  to  prison  for  15  years,9  whereupon  protests  and  appeals  for  her  release 

New  York  Times,  2  August  1951.  2  Ibid.  5  August  1951. 

3  Relazioni  Internazionali,  27  October  1951,  pp.  833-4. 

4  Neue  Zwcher  Zeitung  and  Daily  Worker,  1  November  1951. 

5  Le  Monde,  27  November  1951. 

6  Mathias  Rakosi :  Report  to  the  Second  Congress  of  the  Hungarian  Working  People's  Party,  February 
25>  T95T  (London,  Hungarian  News  and  Information  Service,  1951),  pp.  14-16,  22-23;  and  see 
Observer,  13  May  1951)  f°r  reports  of  the  almost  daily  announcement  of  sentences  of  death  for 
agricultural  sabotage. 

7  Christian  Science  Monitor,  26  February  1951;  Rakosi,  op.  cit.  p.  17. 

8  The  Times,  24  February  1951. 

9  Neue  Zdrcher  Zeitung,  20  February  1951. 
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were  made  by  many  western  socialists,  who  had  known  her  as  a  leading 
figure  in  international  socialist  gatherings.1 2  Of  four  social  democrats  who 
had  been  rewarded  with  seats  in  the  Politburo  of  the  United  Workers’ 
Party  after  the  fusion  of  the  Social  Democrat  and  Communist  Parties  only 
one  retained  his  position  after  March  1951.2  There  were  also  casualties 
among  communists.  These  included  Mr.  Rajk’s  successor  at  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Gyula  Kallai,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Dr. 

Zold,  and  Mr.  Rakosi’s  secretary  and  political  adviser,  Mr.  Ferencz 
Donath.3 

In  November  the  government  was  reported  to  have  removed  a  number 
of  unreliable  army  officers  under  cover  of  mass  deportations  from  the 
towns.  This  report  was  to  some  extent  borne  out  by  a  statement  from  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  from  which  it  appeared  that  many  senior  officers 
were  among  those  removed  from  the  capital  earlier  in  the  year.4 

There  were  also  reports  of  unrest  among  miners  sufficient  to  provoke 
comment  from  the  Minister  of  Mines.5  At  the  end  of  the  year  workers  at 
one  mine  were  said  to  have  been  threatened  with  deportation  to  Russia  if 
output  did  not  rise,6  while  at  another  80  miners  were  reported  shot  as  an 
example.7  This  latter  episode  was  officially  denied.8 

Szabad  Nep  printed  towards  the  end  of  the  year  a  eulogy  on  Russia,  in 
which  the  editor  had  failed  to  notice  some  paragraphs  in  Russian  describ¬ 
ing  the  horrors  of  life  in  Hungary  under  Russian  rule  and  appealing  to  the 
United  Nations  to  deliver  Hungary  from  the  Russians.9 

On  21  April  1951  the  Hungarian  Foreign  Minister  stated  that  his 
government  would  release  Mr.  Robert  A.  Vogeler  (an  American  engineer 
and  employee  of  the  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
who  had  been  sentenced  to  15  years’  imprisonment  for  espionage  and 
sabotage  in  February  1950),  provided  that  the  U.S.A.  acceded  to  certain 
Hungarian  demands.10  A  week  later  the  State  Department  announced  that 
these  demands  were :  the  reopening  of  Hungarian  consulates  in  New  York 
and  Cleveland,  closed  in  January  1950;  the  rescinding  of  the  ban  on  travel 
to  Hungary  by  American  citizens,  imposed  in  December  1949;  the  return 
from  the  American  zone  of  Germany  of  Hungarian  property  looted  by  the 


1  See  The  Times,  14  April  1951 ;  Le  Monde,  18  May  1951 ;  Daily  Herald,  25  May  1951 ;  Populaire, 
6  June  1951. 

2  Mr.  Sandor  Ronai,  Minister  of  Trade:  Daily  Telegraph,  5  March  1951;  Manchester  Guardian, 
6  March  1951. 

3  Observer,  13  May  1951;  The  Times,  14  May  1951.  For  a  possible  explanation  of  Dr.  Zold’s 
removal  see  below,  p.  198. 

4  See  below,  p.  198,  and  Daily  Telegraph,  27  November  1951. 

5  The  Times,  3  September  1951. 

6  Daily  Telegraph,  12  December  1951. 

7  The  Times,  22  December  1951;  Manchester  Guardian,  24  December  1951. 

8  The  Times,  24  December  1951. 

9  Le  Figaro,  10  December  1951. 
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Germans;  and  the  return  of  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen.1  The  first  three  of 
these  demands  were  accepted,  but  the  last  was  rejected.  Mr.  Vogeler  was 
released  on  28  April  and  returned  to  the  U.S.A. 

The  settlement  of  Mr.  Vogeler’s  case  was  shortly  followed  by  a  new 
incident.  On  19  November  an  American  C.  47  aircraft  on  a  flight  from 
Munich  to  Belgrade  reported  that  it  had  lost  its  bearings  and  had  been 
fired  at  by  Hungarian  and  Rumanian  frontier  guards.  Nothing  more  was 
heard  of  the  aircraft  until  3  December,  when  Tass  reported  that  it  had  been 
forced  by  Russian  aircraft  to  land  in  Hungary.  On  the  same  day  the 
Hungarian  government  formally  protested  against  the  violation  of  Hun¬ 
garian  air  and  accused  the  crew  of  being  engaged  in  espionage.2  The 
American  charge  d’affaires  in  Budapest  immediately  asked  the  Hungarian 
Foreign  Minister  to  release  the  airmen,  and  an  American  note  of  6 
December  denied  the  charge  of  spying  and  repeated  the  request  for  the 
release  of  the  crew.  In  a  reply  on  1 1  December  the  Hungarian  government 
described  the  American  note  as  unsatisfactory,  ignored  the  request  for  the 
release  of  the  crew  and  maintained  the  charge  that  they  were  ‘spies  and 
diversionists’  who  were  to  be  dropped  in  Hungary  in  defiance  of  the 
principles  of  international  law  and  of  civilized  usage.3  During  the  debate 
in  the  Political  Committee  of  the  United  Nations  on  19  December  on 
the  Russian  motion  condemning  sec.  10 1  (a)  (1)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act,4  Mr.  Vyshinsky  said  that  ‘flyers  entrusted  with  flying  missions  were 
subject  to  arrest,  to  conviction  and  punishment’  in  accordance  with  the 
lawk  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  of  the  countries  associated  with  it.  He  referred 
particularly  to  the  crew  brought  down  in  Hungary  and  to  the  Hungarian 
claim  that  no  fault  had  been  found  with  their  navigating  equipment.5 
In  the  same  committee  two  days  later  Mr.  Vyshinsky  complained  that  the 
U.S.A.  had  appropriated  money  for  forming  refugees  into  ‘diversionist, 
terroristic  bands’,  who  were  dropped  by  parachute  into  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  People’s  Democracies,  in  order  that  they  should  commit  various 
crimes  against  their  governments.  He  referred  in  particular  to  two  spies 
dropped  in  the  Moldavian  S.S.R.6 

In  a  further  note  delivered  in  Budapest  on  21  December  the  Hun- 

1  New  York  Times,  29  April  1951 ;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  7  May  1951,  pp.  723-5  •,  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  362.  For  further  correspondence  between  the  two  governments  on  this 
matter  see  Hungary:  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs:  Documents  on  the  hostile  activity  of  the  United  States 
Government  against  the  Hungarian  People's  Republic  [hereafter  referred  to  as  Hungarian  White  Book ] 
(Budapest,  State  Publishing  House,  1 95 1 ) ,  pp.  240-2 .  The  travel  ban  was  removed,  and  permission 
to  reopen  the  consulates  was  given  on  1  May:  New  York  Times,  2  May  1951.  Hungary  was  also 
invited  to  collect  looted  property  (valued  at  less  than  $  1 00,000) :  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
24  June  1951.  This  led  to  a  further  acrimonious  correspondence  during  the  next  few  months, 
for  which  see  Hungarian  White  Book,  pp.  243-50. 

2  The  Times,  4  December  1951. 

3  Ibid.  12  December  1951.  4  See  above,  p.  167. 

5  General  Assembly,  Sixth  Session,  First  Committee,  472nd  Meeting,  19  December  1951. 

6  Ibid.  475th  meeting,  21  December  1951,  and  see  further  Soviet  News,  20  December  1951. 
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garian  government  announced  that  the  crew  of  the  aircraft  would  be  tried 
by  a  Hungarian  court.  The  American  charge  d’affaires  at  once  protested, 
and  on  22  December  the  State  Department  asked  Moscow  to  use  its  in¬ 
fluence  to  secure  their  release.1  The  trial  took  place  on  23  December.  The 
accused  were  charged  with  intentionally  violating  the  Hungarian  frontier 
and  failing  to  reveal  their  identity.  They  were  alleged  to  have  confessed 
these  crimes  but  to  have  failed  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
presence  of  extra  parachutes  in  their  aircraft.2  They  were  each  sentenced 
to  a  fine  of  30,000  dollars  with  the  alternative  of  three  months’  imprison¬ 
ment;  and  their  aircraft  was  confiscated.3  In  the  U.S.A.  there  was  great 
indignation  and  some  debate  whether  the  government  should  condone  the 
proceedings  by  paying  the  fines.  The  State  Department  decided  to  pay, 
and  on  28  December  the  airmen  were  handed  over  to  the  American 
authorities  on  the  Austrian  frontier.4 5  Mr.  Acheson  issued  a  statement 
expressing  his  relief  at  their  safe  return  and  deep  indignation  at  their 
treatment.3  He  said  that  the  fines  had  been  paid  only  because  the  U.S.A. 
set  the  weltare  of  the  individual  above  all  else;  but  Hungary  had  violated 
international  usage  and  the  travel  ban  would  be  reimposed  and  the 
Hungarian  consulates  in  New  York  and  Cleveland  closed  once  more. 

From  Rumania  came  reports  of  arrests  of  peasants  in  Bessarabia  and 
disorders  in  Moldavia,  purges  of  the  police  and  administrative  services, 
sabotage  and  guerrilla  activities.6  Eight  prominent  Rumanians7  confessed 
during  their  trial  in  August  to  espionage  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.A.  and 
Great  Britain  and  to  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  government  by  force.8 
Four  death  sentences  were  imposed  and  four  sentences  of  imprisonment 
for  terms  ranging  from  1 2  to  25  years.9 

On  12  December  the  Rumanian  government  presented  a  note  to  the 
American  charge  d’affaires  in  Bucharest  complaining  of  the  dropping  by 
parachute  of  two  ‘diversionist  spies’  in  Transylvania  on  18  October.10  The 
American  reply  characterized  these  charges  as  ridiculous  and  suggested 
that  the  ‘fantastic  incident’  had  been  invented  in  order  to  provide  propa- 

1  The  Times,  24  December  1951.  2  Mew  York  Times,  24  December  1951. 

3  Ibid.  27  December  1951. 

4  While  in  Hungary  the  airmen  were  kept  in  solitary  confinement  and  were  questioned  con¬ 

tinually  by  Russians  and  Hungarians;  they  were  not  physically  maltreated. 

5  New  York  Times,  29  December  1951. 

6  Ibid.  30  June  1951. 

7  General  Mihail  Romanescu,  a  senior  officer  of  the  air  force;  Mr.  Alexandru  Liciu,  a  former 
president  of  the  Bucharest  Court  of  Appeals;  Colonel  Mihail  Bosoanca;  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Anton  Dumitrescu;  Mr.  George  Polizu-Micsunesti,  a  prominent  lawyer;  Mr.  Radu  Matac,  an 
engineer  on  the  state  railways;  Mr.  Ion  Vasilecu-Valjean,  once  a  wealthy  landowner  and  well- 
known  lawyer;  and  Mr.  Pitus  Onisor,  also  a  lawyer:  Ibid.  10  August  1951. 

8  Ibid. 

9  Ibid.  14  August  1951. 

10  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  25  December  1951,  p.  1057;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951, 
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ganda  against  the  U.S.A.1  On  27  December  the  Rumanian  government 
announced  that  four  of  the  spies  (whose  number  had  now  risen  to  five) 
had  been  executed  on  that  day  and  that  the  fifth  had  poisoned  himself.2 

During  the  interchanges  connected  with  this  incident  Tass  announced 
on  19  December  that  two  Russian  ‘diversionists’,  dropped  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  the  previous  summer,  had  been  tried  by  the  Military  Collegium  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  executed,  after  confessing  to  being,  in 
Germany,  recruited  and  trained  by  the  American  Intelligence  Services.3 
Mr.  Acheson  told  a  press  conference  that  these  charges  were  an  obvious 
fabrication,  timed  to  coincide  with  the  similar  Rumanian  accusations.4 

In  Bulgaria  the  trial  and  execution  of  Mr.  Rostov  in  19505  had  reper¬ 
cussions  in  the  next  year  in  further  trials  and  condemnations  of  Ministers 
and  officials,  some  of  whom  were  alleged  to  have  been  implicated  in  his 
conspiracy.6  A  struggle  for  power  and  survival  among  communist  leaders 
seemed  to  be  going  on,  in  which  associates  of  the  late  Mr.  Georgi  Dimitrov 
were  worsted  by  the  friends  of  the  new  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Vulko  Cher- 
venkov.7  Mr.  Chervenkov  criticized  local  party  leaders  for  being  unduly 
independent  and  reluctant  to  carry  out  decisions  of  the  party,  and  an 
article  in  the  Cominform’s  journal  repeated  and  endorsed  these  strictures.8 
Such  criticism  and  its  accompanying  purges  may  have  been  rendered 
necessary  by  growing  restlessness  with  Russian  interference  in  Bulgarian 
affairs.9  Several  hundred  Russian  officers  were  said  to  have  been  posted 
to  the  Bulgarian  army;  all  positions  in  the  Bulgarian  administration, 
including  that  of  Head  of  the  State,  were  opened  to  Russians ;  Russian 
citizens  in  Bulgaria  were  exempted  from  the  restrictions  imposed  on  other 
foreigners.10  There  were  reports  of  the  organization  of  resistance  move¬ 
ments  by  Bulgarian  officers  and  of  guerrilla  activities,11  and  also  of  dis¬ 
content,  sabotage  and  violence.12  Kulaks  were  accused  by  Mr.  Raiko 
Damianov,  a  deputy  Prime  Minister,  of  destroying  cattle13  and  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  demanded  a  thorough  overhaul  of  co-operatives  and  a  purge 
of  the  enemies  of  collectivization.14 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  25  December  1951,  pp.  1056-7;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
I951;  P-  366. 

2  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  28  December  1951.  3  New  York  Times,  19  December  1951. 

4  Ibid.  20  December  1951.  5  See  Survey  1949-50,  p.  208. 

6  Neue  Z^rcher  ZeitunS,  12  May  1951 ;  The  Times,  14  May  1951 ;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  19  May 

1 95 1 5  P-  4°5!  New  York  Times,  29  May,  25  June  and  1  August  1951. 

7  New  York  Times,  21  June  1951 ;  Christian  Science  Monitor,  2  July  1951. 

8  For  a  Lasting  Peace,  for  a  People’s  Democracy!,  20  July  1951.  A  contemporary  rumour  of  the  dis¬ 

grace  of  Mr.  Chervenkov  would  seem  to  have  been  baseless:  New  York  Times,  11  July  1951. 

9  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  2  August  1951.  10  Christian  Science  Monitor,  2  July  1951. 

11  New  York  Times,  1  August  1951;  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  2  August  1951. 

12  New  York  Times,  2  August  1951 ;  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  12  August  1951 ;  Observer,  12  August 

1951- 

13  In  a  speech  on  5  February:  Relazioni  Internazionali,  24  February  1951,  pp.  145-6. 

14  In  a  resolution  of  the  Central  Committee:  ibid.  10  November  1951,  pp.  872-3  (text). 
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Similar  reports  and  rumours  emerged  from  Albania.  On  the  first  day  of 
the  year  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  announced  the  annihilation  of  21 
spies  dropped  in  Albania  in  the  service  of  the  American,  British,  Yugoslav 
and  Greek  secret  services.1  On  the  next  day  the  Minister  added  Italy  to 
this  list,  and  on  7  January  an  Albanian  note  of  protest  was  sent  to  the 
Italian  government.2 

A  bomb  attack  on  the  Russian  Embassy  in  Tirana,  a  plot  to  overthrow 
the  Albanian  government  and  murder  Russians  in  Albania,  the  arrest  of 
several  hundred  Albanians,  including  political  and  military  leaders,  and 
a  purge  of  the  Albanian  Communist  Party  were  next  reported.3  On  23 
March  it  was  stated  in  a  broadcast  from  Tirana  that  a  plot  to  overthrow 
the  government  had  been  discovered  and  that  the  Minister  of  Justice  had 
been  dismissed.4  There  was  talk  in  Belgrade  of  military  action  by  Albanian 
malcontents  on  a  significant  scale,  but  such  reports  were  discounted  in 
Washington,  which  assumed  that  there  was  considerable  unrest  and  sharp 
counter-measures  but  did  not  expect  an  effective  revolution.5  The  sharp 
counter-measures  were  reported  from  Belgrade  to  have  included  arrests 
by  the  thousands  and  the  turning  over  of  the  government  of  the  country 
to  the  Russian  Ambassador  and  his  military  attache;6  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  was  reported  to  be  touring  the  country  on  a  bloody  assize.7 
Despite  further  reports  of  continuing  hostilities8  such  trouble  as  may  have 
occurred  was  put  down  by  the  authorities.  The  extent  of  the  trouble  was 
a  matter  for  guess-work,  but  it  may  have  involved  active  hostility  by  as 
many  as  three  thousand  persons.9 

3.  Deportations 

Considerable  forcible  movements  of  population  took  place  in  the  satel¬ 
lite  states  during  1951.  Chief  among  the  victims  were  the  politically 
unreliable  and  the  elderly,  who  were  removed  from  towns  and  dumped  in 
the  countryside.  Some  of  the  more  able-bodied  were  thought  to  have  been 
sent  to  the  U.S.S.R.  In  a  special  category  were  deportations  from  the 
Hungarian,  Rumanian  and  Bulgarian  frontiers  with  Yugoslavia.  There 

1  The  Times,  2  January  1951. 

2  Soviet  Monitor,  2  January  1951 ;  Statesman,  3  January  1951 ;  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  8  Jan¬ 
uary  1951.  There  were  further  Albanian  protests  to  Italy  later  in  the  year  of  alleged  violations 
of  the  frontier  by  Italian  aircraft  and  other  such  incidents. 

3  Observer,  18  March  1951 ;  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  19  March  1951 ;  See  also  New  York  Times, 
19  March  1951. 

4  Observer,  25  March  1951.  An  article  in  Izvestia  on  25  March  attributed  the  unrest  to  prepara¬ 
tions  by  Greece  and  Yugoslavia  for  an  invasion  of  Albania. 

5  New  York  Times,  30  March  and  1  April  1951. 

6  Observer,  1  April  1951. 

7  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  13  April  1951.  See  also  an  article  by  Mr.  Vladimir  Dedijer  in 
Borba,  29  March  1951. 

8  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  13  April  1951. 


9  Ibid.  9  April,  1951. 
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was  also  a  dispute  between  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  over  the  emigration  of  the 
Turks  from  Bulgaria  to  Turkey.  When  Mr.  Acheson  was  in  Paris  in 
November  for  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  he  received 
a  telegram  in  the  name  of  1 2  million  American  citizens  of  eastern  European 
origin,  who  urged  him  to  bring  a  charge  of  genocide  against  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  its  agents  for  conducting  mass  deportations  in  conditions  causing 
death  to  millions.  Unofficial  representatives  in  Washington  of  the  Baltic 
and  Slav  states,  Hungary  and  Rumania  sent  to  the  General  Assembly  a 
report  in  which  it  was  estimated  that  the  number  of  persons  involuntarily 
removed  from  their  homes  in  these  countries  during  the  last  ten  years 
amounted  to  8  million.1 

The  largest  movements  occurred  in  Hungary.  In  a  report  on  25  February 
to  the  Congress  of  the  Workers’  Party  Mr.  Erno  Gero,  President  of  the 
People’s  Economic  Council  and  a  communist  who  seemed  to  have  hitched 
his  wagon  to  the  right  star,2  referred  to  the  existence  of  considerable 
‘remnants  of  the  exploiter  classes’  and  ‘declassed  elements’  who  were  not 
productively  employed  and  were  spreading  imperialist  slanders.  Mr. 
Gero  said  that  decisive  means  must  be  found  of  putting  a  stop  to  this  and 
of  transferring  these  people  to  productive  work.  He  said  that  about 
250,000  more  workers  were  needed  and  indicated  that  office  workers  would 
have  to  be  directed  to  other  employment.3 

In  April,  possibly  in  anticipation  of  work  to  come,  a  change  was  made 
at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  where  Dr.  Sandor  Zold  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Arpad  Hazi,  who  was  chiefly  noted  for  his  readiness  to  obey  orders.4 
Whether  or  not  Dr.  Zold’s  dismissal  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter, 
evictions  from  Budapest  began  on  20  May  and  continued  for  two  months. 
According  to  an  official  Hungarian  account  4,281  persons  were  removed,5 
but  western  estimates  ranged  from  24,000  to  42, 000. 6  The  first  eviction 
orders  were  delivered  during  the  night  of  20-2 1  May  and  thereafter  there 
were  regular  removals  from  the  capital  three  times  a  week.7  The  same  sort 
of  thing  happened  in  other  large  towns.  The  victims  were  given  24  hours’ 
warning  or  less.  They  were  divided  into  three  categories.  The  least 
favoured,  bound  for  labour  camps,  were  allowed  to  take  about  50  pounds 


1  See  Daily  Telegraph ,  21  December  1951.  2  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  198. 

3  Erno  Gero:  The  Results  of  the  First  Tear  of  the  Five-Year  Plan  and  Our  Future  Tasks  in  Building  a 
Socialist  Economy  (London,  Hungarian  News  and  Information  Service,  1951),  p.  18;  Documents 

(R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  366. 

4  Observer,  22  April  1951. 

5  The  Times,  8  August  1951,  quoting  Szabad  Nep,  gave  a  total  of  3,785,  including  496  members 
of  the  nobility. 

6  Mr.  Ernest  Davies  gave  the  House  of  Commons  the  figure  of  24,000  as  a  conservative 
estimate:  1  August  1951,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  491,  Written  Answers,  coll.  207-8.  See  also  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  29  July  1951,  and  Scotsman,  7  August  1951.  The  latter  claimed  to  base  its 
estimate  of  42,000  on  indirect  use  of  Hungarian  sources. 

7  See  statement  by  Mr.  Davies,  loc.  cit. 
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weight  of  luggage.  Others  were  allowed  about  1,000  pounds  weight  and 
household  goods.  The  most  favoured  were  allowed  to  take  furniture  for 
one  room,  provided  that  they  paid  for  its  transport.1  Journeys  were  made 
in  crowded  cattle-trucks.  Able-bodied  men  and  women  went  to  labour 
camps  and  were  set  to  work  on  roads  and  railways  or  in  the  fields;  rumour 
transported  some  of  them  to  the  U.S.S.R.  The  old  and  infirm  were 
mostly  billeted  on  peasants  and  made  to  work  on  the  land;  they  were 
generally  restricted  to  their  billet  and  place  of  work  and  were  inadequately 
housed  and  fed.2  Children  were  taken  from  their  parents  and  sent  to 
communist  institutions  to  be  brought  up  as  communists.3 

The  Hungarian  government  based  its  actions  on  the  Military  Service 
Act  of  1939,  an  emergency  measure  of  the  Horthy  regime,  which  em¬ 
powered  the  government  to  banish  from  the  capital  persons  deemed  to  be 
a  ‘hazard  to  public  safety  and  order’.  This  hazard  was  defined  in  a  speech 
on  22  May  by  Mr.  Istvan  Kovacs,  chairman  of  the  Presidential  Council 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Hungarian  Communist  Party :  ‘The  rotten 
liberal  attitude  towards  the  enemy  must  be  liquidated.  .  .  .  Class  aliens 
and  unreliable  elements  must  be  kept  occupied  in  specialized  jobs  under 
supervision.  It  is  not  irrelevant  to  us  where  the  enemy  and  the  doubtful 
elements  are  hiding.  We  should  choose  their  places  of  work  and  they  must 
not  be  allowed  to  penetrate  where  they  wish.’4  A  few  weeks  later  a  more 
precise  definition  of  the  ‘enemy  and  doubtful  elements’  was  contained  in 
a  statement  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  published  in  Szabad  Nep  on 
17  June.  The  Minister  announced  that  between  21  May  and  15  June  there 
had  been  evacuated  from  Budapest  ‘six  former  dukes,  52  former  earls, 
41  former  barons  and  their  families,  10  former  Horthyite  ministers,  12 
former  Horthyite  secretaries  of  state,  85  former  Horthyite  generals,  324 
former  Horthyite  staff  officers,  67  former  gendarme  and  police  staff  officers, 
30  former  factory  owners,  46  former  bankers,  53  former  factory  directors, 
93  former  wholesale  merchants,  105  former  estate-owners  and  their  fami¬ 
lies’.  Vacated  housing  space  was  to  be  given  to  workers,  with  preference 
for  Stakhanovites  and  men  with  large  families.5  According  to  other  reports, 

1  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  28  July  1951. 

2  Le  Monde,  18  July  1951;  Scotsman,  7  August  1951;  Neue  Ziircher  geitung,  5  September  1951; 
and  letters  from  deported  persons  quoted  in  East  Europe,  25  July  1951.  From  these  reports  it 
would  appear  that  many  slept  in  outhouses  without  windows  or  bedding,  without  cooking 
apparatus,  sanitation  or  medical  facilities ;  that  they  were  short  of  food ;  that  the  peasants,  though 
often  sympathetic,  were  officially  discouraged  from  giving  what  little  help  was  in  their  power; 
and  that  workers  on  collective  farms  were  paid  a  pittance  and  often  brutally  treated.  Most  of 
these  reports  came  from  refugees,  but  they  were  supported  by  statements  by  two  Americans 
who  were  on  the  staff  of  the  American  Legation  in  Budapest  until  ordered  to  leave  the  country 
in  July:  Manchester  Guardian,  7  July  1951. 

3  Ibid,  and  Christian  Science  Monitor,  31  August  1951. 

4  Observer,  3  June  1951,  and  The  Economist,  4  August  1951. 

s  See  Information  Bulletin  of  the  International  Relations  Department  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  Hungarian  Working  People’s  Party,  June  1951,  p.  33.  The  government  may  have  hoped  to 
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however,  the  persons  evicted  were  not  drawn  only  from  these  classes  but 
included  shopkeepers,  clerks,  disgraced  communists,  the  old,  the  sick  and 
even  incurable  patients  in  institutions.1  Nor  was  it  plausible  to  represent  the 
proceedings  as  security  measures  against  supporters  of  the  previous  regime, 
since  steps  to  that  end  had  been  taken  immediately  after  the  end  of  the 
war  and  few  capable  of  harming  the  new  order  had  been  left  at  large.2 

The  evictions  were  on  a  scale  which  attracted  attention  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  British  Foreign  Secretary  was  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  6  June  for  information  ‘on  the  recent  mass  internments  of  Hungarian 
families  by  the  Hungarian  government’  and  on  the  action  the  government 
intended  to  take  in  view  of  this  further  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Hungary.  Mr.  Morrison  replied3  that  he  had  received  no  reports  of 
mass  internments.  As  far  as  he  knew  some  officials  of  the  Communist 
Party  had  been  disgraced  and  some  Hungarians  ordered  to  leave  Budapest 
and  live  in  the  country.  On  the  second  point  he  said  that  the  government 
would  implement  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  of  3  November  1950  on  the  observance  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  in  Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Rumania.4 

The  matter  was  raised  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  week  later  by  Lord 
Vansittart,  who  asked  for  information  on  the  ‘large-scale  arrests,  evictions 
and  deportations’  reported  to  be  taking  place  in  Hungary.  He  said  that 
people  were  being  transported  in  cattle-trucks,  sometimes  40  to  a  truck, 
and  ‘left  for  36  hours  in  a  siding  where  they  die’.  He  pointed  out  that  those 
who  survived  the  journey  would  die  of  starvation,  since  they  were  being 
billeted  on  people  who  had  not  the  means  to  support  them.  The  Lord 
Chancellor,  Lord  Jowitt,  replied  that  a  number  of  officials  in  the  Hungarian 
Communist  Party  had  been  dismissed  and  ‘large  numbers  of  persons 
mostly  from  the  former  middle  classes  and  aristocracy’  had  been  expelled 
from  Budapest  and  ‘irrespective  of  health,  age  or  ability  to  earn  their 
living  in  their  new  surroundings,  they  have  been  forced  to  move  to  totally 
inadequate  accommodation  in  the  country’.  He  said  that  the  government 
had  ‘long  been  repelled  by  the  persistent  disregard  of  the  Hungarian 
government  for  the  normally  accepted  standards  of  decent  behaviour’,  and 
felt  ‘particularly  disgusted  by  the  inhumanity  of  this  recent  measure’.5 

gain  popularity  by  making  accommodation  available,  for  there  was  a  severe  shortage  in  the 
towns.  See  Le  Monde,  17-18  June  1951. 

1  LeFigaro,  7june  1951 ;  Daily  Herald,  i6June  1951;  New  York  Times,  iojuly  1951;  Z,<?  Monde 
1 8  July  1951.  2  j-he  Economist,  4  August  1951. 

3  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  488,  coll.  993-4.  And  see  statement  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Younger  on 
1 1  June  1951,  ibid.  coll.  1663-4.  Mr-  Morrison  slightly  amplified  his  reply  in  a  written  reply  on 
20  June:  ibid.  vol.  489,  Written  Answers,  col.  5/. 

4  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  pp.  559-61. 

5  H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  172,  coll.  36-37.  For  a  later  statement  on  behalf  of  the  British 
government  see  an  answer  by  Mr.  Ernest  Davies  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  1  August:  H.C. 
Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  49  b  Written  Answers,  coll,  soy -8. 
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In  the  U.S.A.  a  number  of  demonstrations  were  organized  by  the 
American  Hungarian  Federation,1  and  American  trade  union  leaders,  who 
received  reports  on  the  deportations  while  attending  a  meeting  in  Milan  of 
the  International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions,  asked  President 
Truman  to  make  a  statement.2  On  27  July  the  President  expressed  his 
abhorrence  at  the  Hungarian  government’s  ‘wanton  disregard  of  every 
principle  of  right  and  decency’,  and  condemned  its  ‘flagrant  violation  of 
the  human  rights  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace’.  The  President  said 
that  the  U.S.A.  had  ‘already  formally  charged  the  government  of  Hungary 
with  wilfully  and  systematically  contravening  these  provisions’  and  would, 
in  accordance  with  the  General  Assembly’s  resolution  of  3  November  1950, 
submit  to  the  Secretary-General  and  other  members  of  the  United  Nations 
detailed  evidence  of  violation,  including  evidence  concerning  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  deportations  were  taking  place.3  On  1  August  Mr. 
Acheson  said  that  the  U.S.A.  were  taking  careful  note  of  the  identity  of 
those  responsible  for  this  emulation  of  the  Nazis.4  A  similar  statement  was 
issued  on  the  same  day  from  the  Quai  d’Orsay.5 

On  3  August  it  was  announced  at  The  Hague  that  the  government  of 
the  Netherlands  had  formally  offered  a  month  earlier  to  give  asylum  to  a 
number  of  the  older  Hungarian  victims  but  that  no  reply  had  been 
received  from  the  Hungarian  government.6  The  Israeli  government  also 
took  the  initiative  with  representations  on  behalf  of  several  thousand 
Jewish  evicted  persons,7  and  Agudath  Israel  of  America  reported  on  28 
June  conversations  with  officials  in  Washington  in  the  hope  of  stopping 
the  removal  of  Hungarian  Jews.8  In  Budapest  it  was  denied  that  anybody 
had  been  moved  merely  for  being  a  Jew.9  On  24  August  the  Consultative 
Council  of  Jewish  Organizations  asked  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  to  take  steps  to  stop  the  deportations.  It  was 
reported  that  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  persons  deported  were  Jews  and  that 
these  included  every  Jew  in  Debreczen.10 

There  was  also  a  protest  from  the  government  of  New  Zealand.11  The 
victims  of  the  deportations  included  a  former  vice-chairman  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Red  Cross,  General  Guilleaume,  whose  wife  was  a  septuagenarian 

1  New  York  Times,  8  and  12  July  1951.  Demonstrations  outside  the  premises  occupied  by  the 
Russian  delegation  to  the  United  Nations  Organization  evoked  protests  from  the  chief  Russian 
to  the  chief  American  delegate. 

2  Ibid.  1 1  July  1951. 

3  Ibid.  28  July  1951 ;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  6  August  1951,  p.  208;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1951,  p.  368. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  2  August  1951 ;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  13  August  1951,  pp.  251-2. 

s  Le  Monde,  3  August  1951.  6  The  Times,  4  August  1951. 

7  New  York  Times,  28  June  1951.  8  Ibid.  29  June  1951. 

9  Ibid.  17  July  1951. 

10  Ibid.  25  August  1951 ;  Neue  Z^rcher  Z^tung,  5  September  1951. 

11  New  Zealand  Government  News  Bulletin,  6  July  1951. 
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New  Zealander.  The  general  was  himself  an  octogenarian  and  had,  before 
the  war,  exerted  himself  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Rakosi,  when  the  future  deputy 
Prime  Minister  was  in  prison. 

Although  these  deportations  appeared  to  cease  towards  the  end  of  July, 
there  were  reports  of  a  resumption  on  a  smaller  and  less  brutal  scale  later 
in  the  year.  The  victims  were  given  longer  notice,  were  allowed  to  take 
more  belongings  and  were  even  given  a  certain  choice  of  destination.1 

Similar  deportations  from  the  towns  to  the  countryside  were  reported 
from  other  countries.  From  Poland  there  were  reports  of  such  proceedings 
in  April,  and  these  reports  seem  to  be  confirmed  when  the  Archbishop  of 
Cracow  publicly  appealed  to  priests  to  organize  help  for  those  who  had 
been  sent  into  the  country.  In  the  Polish  press  it  was  explained  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  ‘class  aliens’  had  been  evicted  from  the  towns  in  order  to 
relieve  the  housing  problem.2  Further  deportations  were  reported  towards 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  victims,  officially  labelled  as  undesirable  ele¬ 
ments,  appeared  to  come  mostly  from  the  professional  classes,3  and  it  is 
possible  that  at  least  some  of  them  were  being  moved  for  economic 
rather  than  for  political  reasons  as  part  of  a  policy  of  directing  skilled 
technicians  to  the  places  where  they  were  most  needed. 

Economic  motives  may  also  have  played  a  part  in  Czechoslovakia,  where 
large  numbers  of  civil  servants  were  transferred  from  their  desks  to  work 
in  factories  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  According  to  reports  received 
in  the  middle  of  the  year  it  was  expected  that  77j5°o  civil  servants  would 
be  affected  in  this  way,4  and  by  November  a  communist  source5  reported 
that  64,000  former  civil  servants  were  working  in  factories.  This  was  not, 
however,  the  only  reason  for  removals.  Unreliable  persons,  such  as  former 
officers  in  the  army,  and  useless  persons,  such  as  pensioners,  were  allegedly 
among  those  removed  from  Prague,  Brno  and  Bratislava.  As  many  as  1,000 
persons  were  said  to  have  been  evicted  from  this  last  town  ;6  1 20,000  Slovaks 
were  said  to  have  been  deported  to  the  U.S.S.R.7  Czech  newspapers 
recorded  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  the  government  had  confiscated  1 38,250 
houses  which  had  belonged  to  capitalist  collaborators  and  enemies  of  the 
Republic’.8 

Reports  from  Rumania  referred  chiefly  to  movements  of  population 
from  the  Rumanian- Yugoslav  frontier,9  but  there  were  also  reports  of 
evictions  from  Bucharest,  Cluj  and  Targul  Mures.10 

1  New  York  Times,  23  August  and  29  November  1951;  Daily  Telegraph,  14  November  1951 

2  New  York  Times,  14  June  1951.  3  The  TimeS}  5  October  1951 

4  Daily  Telegraph,  2  July  1951;  Manchester  Guardian,  6  August  1951. 

s  Daily  Worker,  21  November  1951. 

6  Observer,  15  July  1951,  quoting  a  Yugoslav  source,  and  see  also  New  York  Times,  14  Tune  10=1 

7  Ibid.  12  August  1951. 

8  Manchester  Guardian,  17  September  1951. 

9  See  below,  p.  203. 


10  New  York  Times,  14  June  1951. 
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On  30  July  charges  against  the  U.S.S.R.  of  mass  deportations  from  the 
Baltic  states  were  presented  to  the  United  Nations.  It  was  claimed  that 
some  200,000  persons  had  been  deported  in  recent  weeks.1 

In  addition  to  these  removals  of  undesirable  elements  from  the  towns 
to  the  countryside  there  was  evidence  of  measures  taken  by  the  Hungarian, 
Rumanian  and  Bulgarian  governments  to  clear  strips  of  territory  along  their 
frontiers  with  Yugoslavia.  In  March  large  numbers  of  refugees  crossed 
into  Yugoslavia  from  Bulgaria.  They  related  that  the  population  in  the 
frontier  zone  was  being  removed  to  the  Dobrudja,  that  there  was  much 
military  activity  along  the  Bulgarian  side  of  the  frontier  and  that  a  curfew 
had  been  imposed.2  In  July  Belgrade  broadcast  reports  of  the  clearing 
of  the  Vidin  and  Kula  districts,  areas  in  the  extreme  north-west  of 
Bulgaria,  through  which  ran  the  road  used  by  the  Russian  army  on  its 
advance  into  Yugoslavia  in  1944.  The  attempt  to  clear  these  areas  was 
said  to  have  met  with  armed  resistance.3 

In  June  the  Rumanian  government  appeared  to  embark  on  similar 
operations  intended  to  clear  a  zone  about  30  miles  deep  along  the  frontier. 
On  earlier  occasions  there  had  been  removals  of  Serbian,  Hungarian  and 
German  inhabitants,  but  now  Rumanians  were  removed  as  well.4  Reports 
from  Belgrade  (where  there  was  perhaps  some  inclination  to  make  the 
most  of  these  border  affairs)  told  of  looting  and  brutality;  those  to  be 
evicted  were  allowed  to  sell  their  property,  but  only  at  a  fraction  of  its  true 
value  and  only  to  officers  of  the  army  and  the  police.5  On  5  July  Belgrade 
wireless  reported  that  thirty-six  special  trains,  each  consisting  of  about  100 
wagons  full  of  refugees,  had  passed  through  Bucharest.6  They  were 
believed  to  be  bound  for  camps  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Rumania  and 
possibly  for  work  on  the  Danube-Black  Sea  canal.7 

On  28  June  Yugoslavia  delivered  a  note  to  Rumania  protesting  against 
the  deportation  of  the  Yugoslav  minority  from  the  frontier  area  and 
accusing  Rumania  of  brutally  violating  the  human  rights  which  it  was 
bound  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace  to  observe.  The  note  went  on  to  observe 
that  similar  action  was  being  taken  along  the  frontiers  of  other  countries 
with  Yugoslavia,  presumably  with  the  object  of  facilitating  aggressive 
designs  against  Yugoslavia;  such  acts  created  international  tension.  Yugo¬ 
slavia  demanded  that  the  deported  Yugoslavs  should  be  allowed  to  return 
to  their  homes  and  recover  their  property.8 

1  New  York  Times,  31  July  1951. 

2  Ibid.  21  March  1951;  Neue  lurcher  Zeitung,  6  April  1951. 

3  New  York  Times,  6  July  1951;  South  China  Morning  Post,  9  July  1951. 

4  Le  Monde,  26  June  1951 ;  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  27  June  1951 ;  New  York  Times,  1  July  1951 . 

5  New  York  Times,  27  June  1951;  The  Times,  7  July  1951. 

6  New  York  Times,  6  July  1951  • 

7  Le  Figaro,  12  July  1951;  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  15  July  1951. 

8  The  Times,  29  June  1951.  A  copy  of  the  letter  was  sent  to  the  United  Nations  in  accordance 
with  the  resolution  of  3  November  1950:  A/1843,  17  July  1951  -Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951, 
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There  were  also  protests  from  Germany,  where  all  parties  in  the  Bunde¬ 
stag,  except  the  communist,  protested  on  17  October  against  the  deporta¬ 
tion  of  about  50,000  Germans  from  the  Banat  of  Timisoara,  where  they 
had  been  living  for  two  hundred  years.1 

Deportations  on  a  considerable  scale  inside  the  southern  frontier  of 
Hungary  were  reported  from  Vienna  during  November.  The  victims  were 
said  to  have  been  moved  to  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  country  at  only 
half  an  hour’s  notice.2 

A  separate  problem  arose  with  the  Turkish  minority  in  Bulgaria.  By  a 
convention  signed  on  18  October  1925  Bulgaria  had  undertaken  to  place  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  Turks  who  wished  to  emigrate  to  Turkey;  and  Turkey 
assumed  a  reciprocal  obligation.  Emigrants  were  to  have  the  right  to  take 
with  them  their  movable  property  and  their  cattle  and  to  dispose  of  their 
immovable  property  in  complete  liberty.3  Before  the  second  World  War 
there  was  an  annual  migration  of  about  15,000  persons  from  Bulgaria  to 
Turkey.  After  the  end  of  the  second  World  War  Turks  continued  to  leave 
Bulgaria,  but  they  usually  arrived  in  Turkey  destitute,  their  property  having 
been  seized.4  On  10  August  1950  Bulgaria  informed  Turkey  in  a  note  that 
250,000  Turks  wished  to  return  to  Turkey.  The  Bulgarian  government 
demanded  that  they  should  be  admitted  within  three  months  and  at  the 
same  time  accused  Ankara  of  violating  the  convention  of  18  October  1925 
by  imposing  conditions  for  admission.  Bulgaria  complained  that  the  emi¬ 
grants  were  being  required  to  state  their  political  views  and  to  prove  that 
they  had  relatives  in  Turkey  who  would  support  them.  Bulgaria  also  com¬ 
plained  that  Turkish  consuls  in  Bulgaria  were  collecting  intelligence  in  the 
course  of  their  interviews  with  prospective  emigrants.  Bulgaria  declared  itself 
willing  to  permit  the  emigration  of  the  250,000  Turks  and  denied  Turkish 
allegations  to  the  effect  that  obstruction  to  this  move  came  from  Bulgaria. 

Turkey  agreed  to  admit  emigrants  at  the  rate  of  800  a  day,  provided 
that  they  had  visas  from  a  Turkish  consul.  In  January  1951  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Refugee  Organization  sent  a  mission  to  Turkey  to  give  advice  on  the 
handling  of  this  problem.  By  March  refugees  were  arriving  at  an  average 
rate  of  about  650  a  day,  most  of  them  old  people  or  children,5  most  of 
them  from  the  coastal  area  to  the  north-east.  These  circumstances  caused 
some  to  remark,  that  this  part  of  Bulgaria  would  probably  become  a 
military  zone  if  a  Russian  army  were  sent  into  the  Balkans.6 


It  was  thought  that  about  7,000  of 


p.  368.  Yugoslavs  in  Rumania  numbered  about  50,000. 
these  had  been  removed:  New  York  Times,  1  July  1951. 

1  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung,  19  October  1951. 

*  ®aily  Teleg™ph,  27  November  1951;  New  York  Times,  28  November  1951. 

League  of  Nations  Treaty  Series ,  vol.  54,  no.  1281. 

4  Christian  Science  Monitor ,  20  January  1951. 

6  JiidV15  March  1951;  Tagesspiegel,  3  May  1951 ;  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  18  May  1951 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  18  June  1951.  '  30 
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On  8  November  1951  Turkey  closed  the  Turco-Bulgarian  frontier  as 
a  result  of  attempts  to  cross  into  Turkey  with  forged  papers.1  In  December 
Bulgaria  put  a  stop  to  the  emigration  of  Turks,  alleging  that  the  Turkish 
government  must  first  produce  convincing  proof  that  repatriation  would 
not  be  misused  for  hostile  political  manoeuvres.2 3 


4.  Churcli  and  State 

By  the  beginning  of  1951  most  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  in 
Czechoslovakia  were  being  administered  by  Vicars-General  subservient 
to  the  government,  the  bishops  having  been  placed  under  varying  degrees 
of  constraint.  The  Archbishop  of  Prague,  Monsignor  Beran,  had  been 
virtually  a  prisoner  since  June  1949. 3  The  government  was  trying  at  the 
same  time  to  constitute  a  new  episcopate,  whose  members  would  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  state  and  have  the  most  distant  (if  any)  relations 
with  Rome. 

On  1 1  March  it  was  officially  announced  in  Prague  that  the  Archbishop 
had  been  banished  from  his  see  and  fined  for  ‘his  negative  attitude  towards 
the  laws  of  the  Church’.  The  resignation  of  the  Vicar-General  and  the 
installation  of  a  successor  were  also  announced.4  During  1951  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  was,  according  to  a  number  of  reports,  repeatedly  moved  from 
place  to  place,5  because  each  place  became  an  object  of  pilgrimage  as  soon 
as  it  became  known  that  he  was  there.  Proceedings  were  also  taken 
against  other  bishops.  In  January  three  Slovak  bishops  were  tried  and 
sentenced,  two  sexagenarians  to  hard  labour  for  life  and  a  septuagenarian 
to  hard  labour  for  24  years.6  All  three  were  also  heavily  fined  and  deprived 
of  their  property  and  citizens’  rights.  The  charges  were  espionage  and 
treason,  and  the  accused  confessed  to  hatred  of  Russia  and  of  communism 
and  to  sympathy  for  Slovak  separatism.7  On  4  March  the  Vatican 
stated  that  seven  Czechoslovak  bishops  were  in  prison  as  well  as  at  least 
2,000  of  the  7,000  Roman  Catholic  priests.8  On  17  March  all  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Roman  Catholics  were  declared  excommunicate  who  had  ceo- 

1  The  Times,  4  December  1951. 

2  The  New  York  Times,  2  December  1951,  suggested  that  the  real  reason  was  Turkish  adherence 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  while  The  Times,  4  December  1951,  regarded  the  Bulgarian  action  as 
retaliation  for  the  Turkish  closing  of  the  frontier. 

3  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  222. 

4  Le  Monde,  13  March  1951;  Relazioni Internazionali,  31  March  1951,  p.  249;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1951,  p.  370. 

s  Eighteen  times  between  June  1949  and  December  1951,  according  to  one  report:  Daily 
Telegraph,  29  December  1951. 

6  These  were  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  Spisska  Nova  Ves  and  Trnava  and  the  Greek 
Catholic  bishop  of  Presov.  See  New  Central  European  Observer,  31  March  1951,  pp.  102-3. 

7  See  The  Times  and  New  York  Times,  n- 16  January  1951. 

8  Scotsman,  12  March  1951. 
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operated  and  participated  morally  or  physically’  in-  the  Archbishop’s 
banishment  or  who  had  any  responsibility  for  the  imprisonment  of  bishops 
or  the  usurpation  of  ecclesiastical  authority.1  A  Papal  letter  to  the  clergy 
faithful  of  Czechoslovakia,  issued  on  28  October,2  described  and 
denounced  the  persecution  of  the  Church  in  Czechoslovakia.  The  Pope 
declared  that  the  Czechoslovak  government  had  two  main  aims :  to  ensure 
that  the  new  generation  was  atheist  and  to  sever  the  links  between  the 
Church  in  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Apostolic  See. 

Besides  attacking  the  Church  the  government  tried  to  establish  a  new, 
schismatic  organization,  which  would  claim  apostolic  succession  while 
renouncing  Rome.  Mr.  Zdenek  Fierlinger,  who  was  Minister  for  Church 
Affairs  besides  being  a  deputy  Prime  Minister,  reported  in  February  that 
two  bishops  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  state  were  or¬ 
daining  priests  who  had  graduated  in  seminaries  approved  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.3  Other  priests  approved  by  the  government  were  appointed  in  the 
same  month  to  canonries  at  Olomouc  with — so  the  official  announcement 
implied— the  approval  of  the  Archbishop  of  Olomouc.4  At  a  public 
ceremony  on  1 2  March  four  other  bishops  and  two  suffragan  bishops  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  state,3  and  on  8  April  Rude  Pravo  claimed  that 
eight  out  of  fourteen  bishops  had  taken  the  oath.6  In  Slovakia,  according 
to  a  report  from  Rome,7  all  priests  who  refused  to  submit  were  in  prison, 
thus  leaving  Slovakia  without  correct  spiritual  guidance.  Recent  appoint¬ 
ments  in  the  Church  were  described  by  Mr.  Fierlinger  as  a  part  of  a 
gradual  democratization  of  the  Church  and  its  upper  hierarchy.8 

In  Poland  the  conflict  between  Church  and  state  received  less  promi¬ 
nence.  No  judicial  proceedings  were  taken  against  bishops9  and  it  was 
surmised  that  the  hold  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  over  the  people  was 
a  principal  factor  in  recommending  Fabian  tactics  to  the  Polish  govern¬ 
ment  in  its  campaign  against  religion.  The  principal  issue  during  1951 
concerned  the  newly  acquired  western  provinces.  The  Vatican,  which 
regarded  the  Polish-German  frontier  as  provisional  pending  the  final 
decision  of  a  peace  conference,  refused  to  sanction  an  extension  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Polish  bishops  into  these  lands  or  to  appoint  any  but 
provisional  incumbents  to  vacant  offices.  The  Polish  hierarchy  tried  in 
vam  to  alter  this  policy,  and  the  Polish  government  was  able  to  sound  a 
nationalist  note  in  its  anti-Papal  propaganda.  With  the  signing  in 

’  Ossejvatore  Romano,  18  March  1951;  RelaZioni  International!,  31  March  1951,  p.  249. 

3  v  r  I9,5'  and  3  November  1951,  p.  852  respectively.  ?  49 

Mew  York  Times,  22  February  1931.  4  n-j  tc  p.k.,  _ 

s7  u2dTw7li? 13  March  I95‘-  6  See  The  Times> 18  1 95 1.' 

^  -  hat  f  M°nSign0r  KaCZynski’  wio'td^^entditofof  Tygodnik 
Uarszawsky  and  a  close  adviser  of  the  late  Cardinal  Hlond  (see  Survey  for  1947-8,  p  ,07) 

sec  IT°[  KawynSkl  was  reported  to  have  been  sentenced  to  ten  years’  imprisonment  after  a 
secret  trial  in  Warsaw  in  August.  See  New  York  Times,  t2  October  1951. 
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January  1951  of  the  definitive  Polish-German  frontier  agreement1  the 
Polish  government  tried  to  force  the  issue  by  declaring  the  abolition  of  the 
temporary  administration  in  the  new  provinces  and  by  approving  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  five  capitular  vicars,  chosen  by  chapters  subject  to  official  influence, 
to  take  over  the  functions  of  the  apostolic  administrators  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Vatican.2  Although  this  action  could  be  interpreted  as 
a  violation  of  the  agreement  of  14  April  1950  between  the  government  and 
the  Polish  bishops  (an  agreement  designed  to  regulate  relations  pro  tempore 
pending  the  conclusion  of  a  new  concordat  to  replace  the  concordat 
unilaterally  abrogated  by  Poland  in  September  1945),  the  appointment 
of  the  capitular  vicars  was  recognized  by  the  Primate,  Archbishop 
Wyszinski,  who  may  have  feared  that  a  refusal  to  do  so  would  lead  to  a 
schism  in  the  western  provinces  and  so  open  the  way  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Polish  Catholic  Church  divorced  from  Rome.3 

After  a  meeting  on  3  February  1951  between  the  President  and  the 
Primate  the  latter  was  granted  permission  to  leave  Poland  on  a  visit  to  the 
Vatican.  The  Primate  had  not  visited  Rome  since  he  succeeded  Cardinal 
Hlond  as  Archbishop  of  Warsaw  at  the  beginning  of  1949,  and  contact 
between  the  Vatican  and  the  Polish  hierarchy  had  been  virtually  non¬ 
existent  since  the  visit  of  Cardinal  Prince  Sapieha,  Archbishop  of  Cracow, 
to  Rome  in  the  summer  of  1948. 4  It  was  believed  that,  while  in  Rome,5 
the  Primate  would  make  representations  to  the  Vatican  concerning  the 
western  provinces,  but  if  this  was  one  of  the  objects  of  his  mission,  it  was 
discharged  without  noticeably  affecting  Papal  policy.  On  his  return 
Monsignor  Wyszinski  instructed  his  clergy  to  confine  their  activities  to 
religion  and  morals  and  to  avoid  political  issues  as  much  as  possible.6 
About  the  western  provinces  he  kept  silence. 

A  Papal  letter  to  the  Polish  bishops,  dated  1  September  and  broadcast 
by  the  Vatican’s  wireless  station,  seemed  designed  to  hearten  Polish  Roman 
Catholics  and  to  preserve  their  solidarity.  Besides  expounding  doctrinal 
and  spiritual  matters  the  Pope  stressed  the  primacy  of  the  Church’s 
responsibility  to  provide  youth  with  a  Christian  education.7 

In  Hungary  an  agreement  between  the  state  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  had  been  signed  in  August  1950. 8  This  agreement  included  an 
undertaking  on  behalf  of  the  bishops  to  support  the  Peace  Movement, 
but  the  bishops,  led  by  Archbishop  Grosz  of  Kalocsa,  the  temporary  head 
of  the  Church  during  the  imprisonment  of  the  Primate,  Cardinal  Mind- 


1  See  above,  p.  1 54. 

2  Relazioni  Internazionali,  io  February  1951,  p.  108;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  375. 

3  See  Neue  Zhrcher  Zeitung,  10  May  1951,  and  Christian  Science  Monitor ,  2  July  1951. 

4  Cardinal  Sapieha  died  on  23  July  1951. 

5  The  Primate  was  in  Rome  from  4  April  to  1  May  1951. 

6  Christian  Science  Monitor,  2  July  1951.  7  Osservatore  Romano,  17  September  1951. 

8  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  219;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1 949-5°;  P-  4!4- 
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szenty,  refused  early  in  1951  to  receive  a  delegation  from  the  Hungarian 
Peace  Committee  and  issued  on  14  April  a  peace  manifesto  of  their  own. 
Rumours  soon  began  to  circulate  of  the  Archbishop’s  arrest,  and  on  18 
June  it  was  announced  on  the  wireless  that  he  was  to  be  tried  with  others 
on  charges  of  espionage  and  subversive  activities.  An  indictment  was 
published  on  the  next  day,  and  the  trial  opened  on  22  June.1  The  accused, 
who  numbered  nine  with  the  Archbishop,  included  representatives  of 
religious  orders  and  a  former  Hungarian  employee  of  the  American  Lega¬ 
tion.  The  charges  alleged  a  conspiracy  against  the  state  directed  by  the 
Vatican,  the  U.S.A.,  the  Archduke  Otto  of  Habsburg  and  others.  The 
prosecution  produced  24  witnesses,  of  whom  23  were  themselves  under 
arrest.  On  28  June  the  Archbishop,  who  had  pleaded  guilty,  was  con¬ 
demned  to  fifteen  years’  imprisonment,  and  two  days  later  the  Pope 

excommunicated  all  Roman  Catholics  who  had  any  responsibility  for 
his  arrest  and  trial. 

On  23  June  the  State  Department  in  Washington  issued  a  denial  of 
allegations  made  against  American  policy  and  members  of  the  American 
Legation  in  Budapest,2  and  there  ensued  after  the  end  of  the  trial  an  ex¬ 
change  of  recriminatory  notes.3  In  Great  Britain  the  Minister  of  State 
told  a  questioner  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  25  June4  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  saw  no  point  in  making  a  protest  against  the  trial  but  was  preparing, 
at  the  behest  of  the  United  Nations/  a  dossier  on  infractions  of  human 
rights  in  eastern  Europe. 

On  3  July  the  Hungarian  government  decreed  that  the  consent  of  the 
state  was  necessary  for  all  higher  appointments  in  the  Church.  On  the 
same  day  the  bishops  declared  their  loyalty  to  the  Hungarian  state  and 
their  intention  to  respect  its  laws,  condemned  illegal  activities  against 
national  security,  and  affirmed  their  support  for  the  agreement  of  August 
1950.  On  21  July  the  bishops  and  heads  of  religious  orders  attended 
Parliament  in  robes  and  swore  allegiance  to  the  state  in  accordance  with 
a  law  of  October  1949.  This  they  had  so  far  refused  to  do,  although  they 
had  authorized  the  lower  clergy  to  do  so.7  ; 

In  the  German  Democratic  Republic  attempts  continued  to  cause  Dr. 
Dibehus,  who  was  Bishop  of  Berlin  and  Brandenburg  as  well  as  head  of  the 
Evangelical  Church,  to  remove  his  headquarters  from  the  western  part  of 

1  The  Hungarian  government  published  a  Grey  Book  on  the  proceedings  •  The  7VW  f  r 
Grosz  and  hzs  Accomplices  (Budapest,  State  Publishing  House,  1 951 )  '  /J°^/ 

Department  of  State  Bulletin,  9  July  1951,  p.  73. 

p  ybid.  16  July  1951,  p.  94;  Hungarian  White  Book,  pp.  201-5;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951, 

SCr;  V°L  489J  co1/  iooi>  and  further  questions  and  answers  on  1 1  and  20 
JU  y„lbld-  v°l-  490,  col.  41 ,  and  vol.  491,  Written  Answers,  col.  i33  respectively  3 

5  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  P-  561.  p  y 

6  Neue  Ziircher  Zeitung,  6  July  1951. 

7  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  218. 
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Berlin  into  the  Russian  zone,  but  the  Bishop  and  his  synod  refused  to  do 
this,  although  they  resolved  to  hold  some  consistorial  meetings  in  the  zone.1 
In  June  Herr  Ulbricht  delivered  an  attack  on  three  Protestant  ministers 
(two  of  them  bishops)  who  expressed  opposition  to  the  peace  plebiscite, 
and  warned  the  clergy  to  keep  out  of  politics.2 

In  the  Balkans  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Timisoara  (who  was  81 
years  old)  was  among  the  persons  tried  on  10—17  September  by  a  military 
court  on  charges  of  espionage  and  treason.  All  the  accused  were  sentenced 
to  long  terms  of  imprisonment.  Roman  Catholics  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  trial  and  had  knowingly  persecuted  the  servants  of  the  Church  were 
excommunicated  by  the  Vatican.3  Among  the  accused  were  two  Italians, 
one  of  them  a  priest,  and  their  sentence  evoked  protests  from  the  Italian 
government.4 

1  The  Times,  9  February  1951. 

2  New  York  Times,  17  June  1951. 

3  Osservatore  Romano,  19  September  1951. 

4  Relazioni  Internazionali,  22  September  1951,  pp.  730-1. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 

1.  Marshal  Tito’s  position 

Marshal  Tito’s  position  between  east  and  west  derived  from  Yugo¬ 
slavia’s  breach  with  Russia  in  1948  and  from  the  fact  that  east  and  west 
were  in  conflict.  But  for  that  conflict  Yugoslavia  would  not  have  been  able 
to  pursue  the  policy  which  it  did  pursue  after  1948,  for  in  Washington  the 
communist  government  in  Belgrade  was  not  beloved  but  merely  useful  in 
prevailing  circumstances.  For  Marshal  Tito  the  most  hazardous  of  possible 
developments  in  international  affairs  was  the  arrangement  of  a  modus 
vivendi  between  east  and  west,  but  though  logically  possible,  such  a  de¬ 
velopment  was  not  a  serious  practical  possibility  in  the  years  1 948-5 1.1 
Marshal  Tito  was  therefore  able  to  offset  the  dangers  of  his  breach  with 
Moscow  by  entering  into  relations  with  a  west  which  extended  to  him  a 
pragmatic  welcome.  He  needed  economic  aid  to  defeat  the  Gominform’s 
blockade  and  to  persist  in  his  economic  plans,  and  he  needed  military  aid 
to  daunt  or,  if  need  be,  defeat  his  communist  neighbours.  He  got  both, 
and  he  got  them  on  terms  which  he  could  accept  without  endangering  his 
standing  in  his  own  country.  Having  seceded  from  the  Muscovite  empire 
in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  independence  of  small  states,  he  was  under  a 
political  necessity  not  to  enter  subserviently  a  rival  bloc,  and  his  new 
friends,  prompted  partly  by  their  own  ideas  of  the  nature  of  international 
relationships  and  partly  by  their  appreciation  of  Marshal  Tito’s  situation 
(and  their  own),  made  things  comparatively  easy  for  him.2  Marshal  Tito 
further  strengthened  his  position  by  proclaiming  an  ideological  inter¬ 
mediacy,  a  strait  passage  between  capitalist  exploitation  and  Stalinist 
tyranny,  which  was  more  satisfying  than  the  accident  of  geographical 
intermediacy  between  warring  east  and  west.3 

The  blockade  by  the  Cominform,  the  drought  of  1950,  and  the  threats 
and  manoeuvres  of  hostile  neighbours  forced  Belgrade  to  look  to  the  west. 
But  although  Marshal  Tito  found  himself  in  a  position  where  he  must  have 
western  aid,  he  was  also  obliged  to  take  it  with  a  long  spoon.  He  realized 
that  the  strength  of  his  position  depended  upon  his  maintaining  an  inde¬ 
pendent  position;  he  stated  openly  that  if  Yugoslavia  entered  either  camp 
its  strength  would  be  submerged,  whereas  by  preserving  room  for 

1  Yet  it  was  not  far  from  Marshal  Tito’s  thoughts,  as  witness  his  speech  at  Knezice  on  27  July 
1951 :  see  below,  p.  213. 

2  See  below,  pp.  240  seqq.  for  foreign  aid  to  Yugoslavia. 

3  See  below,  p.  226. 
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manoeuvre  Yugoslavia  could  be  a  considerable  force.  He  had  to  prove  to 
his  own  people  that  he  was  charting  no  weakling  course,  that  he  would  no 
more  truckle  to  the  west  than  to  Russia,  and  that  he  still  recognized  enemies 
m  the  west:  on  7  October  he  accused  the  west  of  interfering  in  Yugoslav 
affairs  and  warned  the  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain  that  the  grant  of  aid 
conferred  no  right  to  interfere.1  If  he  preferred  collaboration  with  the 
west  to  collaboration  with  Russia,  his  reason  was  that  the  west  attached  no 
conditions  to  its  aid,  while  Russia  did  not  accept  the  principle  of  the  equality 
of  all  states,  exploited  weaker  allies,  and  interfered  directly  and  indirectly 
in  their  affairs.  Marshal  Tito  remained  a  communist;2  he  was  not  willing 
to  abandon  the  communists’  basic  economic  tenets  of  industrialization  and 
collectivization,3  and  he  denied  that  he  had  become  a  reactionary  or  that 
he  was  trying  to  introduce  a  western  kind  of  democracy.4  He  likewise 
made  clear  his  aversion  to  joining  any  bloc ,  including  the  North  Atlantic 
alliance,5  but  he  also  stated  Y  ugoslavia’s  readiness  to  combat  Russian 
aggression  anywhere  in  Europe. 

This  last  declaration  was  a  new  departure.  Yugoslavia  had  asserted  its 
determination  to  resist  a  direct  attack  on  Yugoslav  territory,  but  had  not 
indicated  that  Y  ugoslavia  should  be  reckoned  a  factor  in  collective  Euro¬ 
pean  defence.  But  on  16  February  1951  Marshal  Tito  told  the  Guards 
Division  that  Y  ugoslavia  must  resist  an  act  of  aggression  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  if  \  ugoslav  independence  was  thereby  threatened;  and  that  a 
local  war  was  hardly  possible  in  Europe.6  In  the  same  month  declarations 
of  support  for  Yugoslavia  were  made  by  the  American,  British  and  French 
governments.7  Six  months  later  Marshal  Tito  (who  had  received  visits 
from  Mr.  Harriman  and  Mr.  Ernest  Davies  during  the  summer)  told  the 
correspondent  of  a  British  newspaper8  that  any  act  of  aggression  in  Europe 
constituted  a  danger  to  Yugoslavia  and  that  in  the  event  of  such  an  act — 
even  perhaps  before  it — the  question  of  Yugoslav  collaboration  with 
Greece  and  Turkey  would  naturally  arise.  At  a  press  conference  on  31 
October,  the  first  attended  by  him  for  two  years,  he  described  the  armed 
strength  of  Hungary,  Rumania  and  Bulgaria  as  a  ‘menace  not  only  to  our 
country  but  to  the  peace  of  the  whole  world’ ;  announced  the  forthcoming 
conclusion  of  a  military  assistance  agreement  with  the  U.S.A. ;  said  that 

1  The  Times,  9  October  1951.  Chief  among  Yugoslavia’s  enemies  in  the  west,  said  Marshal 
Tito,  was  the  Vatican. 

2  This  was  a  large  part  of  his  usefulness  to  the  west:  see  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  164. 

3  See  below,  p.  219. 

4  See  his  speech  on  25  September  1951 :  Christian  Science  Monitor,  27  September  1951. 

5  Yugoslavia  was  not  invited  to  join.  If  the  question  had  arisen,  Portugal,  for  one,  would  pre¬ 
sumably  have  opposed  the  admission  of  Yugoslavia. 

6  Tanjug  Weekly  Bulletin,  23  February  1951;  Relagioni  Internazionali,  24  February  1951,  pp. 
144-5  (text);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  379. 

7  See  below,  pp.  242  and  243. 

8  Observer,  2  September  1951;  and  see  below,  p.  246. 
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Yugoslavia  had  been  a  bulwark  against  aggression  in  the  past,  and  would 
be  a  friend  at  the  side  of  the  U.S.A.  if  there  were  aggression  in  any  part 
of  Europe;  repeated  his  policy  of  safeguarding  the  independence  of 
Yugoslavia  and  of  eschewing  all  blocs ,  but  maintained  at  the  same  time 
that  there  could  be  no  neutralism  in  Europe  and  that  aggression  anywhere 
affected  all;  and  proposed  to  improve  Yugoslavia’s  relations  with  Greece, 
though  not  to  make  a  regional  pact  with  that  country  and  Turkey.1 

The  Russian  menace  was  useful  to  Marshal  Tito  both  as  a  bargaining 
point  with  the  western  Powers  and  internally  to  justify  his  policy.  It  was 
also  a  reality.  For  some  time  after  the  publication  of  the  quarrel  between 
the  Marshals,  Marshal  Tito  had  refrained  from  public  attack  on  Marshal 
Stalin  in  the  hope  that  the  breach  might  be  healed,  but  after  a  year  this 
hope  was  abandoned;  the  trial  of  Mr.  Rajk  in  September  19492  and  the 
discovery  of  subversive  Cominformist  activities  in  Yugoslavia3  may  have 
been  the  last  nails  in  a  coffin  already  well  studded  with  broadcast  abuse, 
border  incidents  and  abrogated  treaties.4  On  9  March  1951  the  Yugoslav 
Foreign  Ministry  issued  a  White  Book  on  aggressive  activities  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  its  satellites  against  Yugoslavia  since  March  1948. 5  The 
White  Book  contained  291  documents  with  24  appendixes.  These  docu¬ 
ments,  most  of  which  had  appeared  previously,  were  collected  and  pub¬ 
lished  together  in  order  to  prove  an  ‘extensive,  co-ordinated  and  planned 
campaign’  by  the  Kremlin  against  Yugoslav  independence.  The  White 
Book  was  in  five  parts.  The  first,  dealing  with  political  aggression,  com¬ 
plained  of  the  abrogation  of  46  treaties  in  two  years,  expulsions  of  diplomats, 
and  propaganda  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  hours  and  five  minutes 
each  day  (except  on  Sundays,  when  there  were  two  extra  hours).  The 
second  and  third  parts  were  concerned  with  the  economic  blockade  and 
with  espionage.  The  fourth  part  dealt  with  military  pressure :  the  satellites 
on  Yugoslavia’s  borders  had  military  forces  twice  or  three  times  as  large 
as  the  Treaties  of  Peace  permitted;  Russian  experts,  officers  and  advisers 
were  stationed  in  these  countries,  weapons  of  Russian  design  were  being 
manufactured  there,  and  preparations  were  being  made  for  mobilization; 
the  presence  of  Russian  troops  in  the  border  lands  of  Timisoara  and  Szegedin 
could  only  be  interpreted  as  direct  military  pressure  on  Yugoslavia.  In 

1  New  York  Times,  I  November  1951;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  10  November  1951,  pp.  869-70 
(text);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  383. 

2  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  199. 

3  The  Cominform’s  journal  claimed  in  January  1951  that  there  were  enough  agents  of  the 

Gominform  in  Yugoslavia  to  prevent  a  junction  of  Yugoslavia  with  the  western  Powers  in  the 
event  of  war:  For  a  Lasting  Peace,  For  a  People’s  Democracy! ,  5  January  1951.  Belgrade  dubbed  this 
wishful  thinking,  but  the  existence  of  a  significant  underground  network  was  not  doubted.  See 
New  York  Times,  9  January  1951.  4  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  266. 

5  Yugoslavia:  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs:  White  Book  on  Aggressive  Activities  by  the  Governments 
of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Albania  towards  Yugoslavia 
(Belgrade,  1951). 
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a  final  part  the  White  Book  described  Yugoslavia’s  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
reach  a  peaceful  accommodation  with  Russia. 

Together  with  the  White  Book,  copies  of  which  were  given  to  the 
American,  British  and  French  governments  and  to  Mr.  Trygve  Lie,1 
the  Yugoslav  government  issued  a  long  statement  on  border  incidents. 
Belgrade  claimed  that  almost  2,000  such  provocations  had  occurred  during 
the  past  three  years  and  were  now  taking  place  at  the  rate  of  three  a  day.2 
Mr.  Ivo  Veyvoda,  a  deputy  Foreign  Minister,  described  the  situation  as 
a  permanent  little  war  on  the  frontiers,  accompanied  on  the  enemies’  side 
by  the  removal  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  areas  and  the  construction 
of  barracks,  trenches  and  mine-fields.3 

,  Speaking  in  Warsaw  on  21  July,  Mr.  Molotov  said  that  Marshal  Tito’s 
regime  could  not  last  much  longer  and  would  be  overthrown  from  within.4 
Belgrade  retaliated  the  next  day  with  a  broadcast  statement  that  Mr. 
Molotov’s  remarks  were  intended  to  scare  the  satellites  but  did  not 
frighten  Yugoslavia.5  A  few  days  later  Marshal  Tito  replied  to  Mr. 
Molotov  in  a  speech  at  Knezice  in  Bosnia.6  Marshal  Tito  said  that  the 
Russian  position  in  Poland  was  precarious  and  that  Mr.  Molotov  had  been 
forced  to  utter  his  threats  against  Yugoslavia  in  order  to  prevent  Poland 
from  following  the  Yugoslav  example.  And  Mr.  Molotov  had  had  a  second 
object.  His  attack  on  Yugoslavia  coincided  with  overtures  for  a  settlement 
between  the  major  Powers  in  other  fields.  It  was  therefore  a  bait  to  the 
west,  an  attempt  to  strike  a  bargain  in  the  manner  of  Nazi  diplomacy  with 
Yugoslavia  as  the  sacrificial  victim.  But  Yugoslavia  need  have  no  fears, 
for  the  western  Powers  appreciated  the  importance  of  Yugoslav  resistance 
and  knew  that  the  defeat  of  Yugoslavia  would  be  a  defeat  for  Europe  and 
for  peace.  To  Mr.  Molotov’s  description  of  Yugoslavs  as  murderers  and 
criminals,  Marshal  Tito  retorted  that  Russia  was  guilty  of  genocide  and  mass 
murder.  Yugoslav  propaganda  also  emphasized  the  political  and  economic 
subservience  of  the  satellites  to  Russian  wishes  and  needs,  the  weakness 
of  the  satellites’  economic  plans,7  and  Russian  control  over  the  Danube.8 

1  But  not  formally  to  the  United  Nations.  Formal  submission  of  the  White  Book  to  the  United 
Nations  was  to  follow  only  if  the  situation  deteriorated:  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  io  March  1951. 

2  See  also  Review  of  International  Affairs  (Belgrade),  14  February  1951,  p.  10,  and  15  August 
1951,  p.  11,  and  speech  by  Mr.  Milovan  Djilas  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  26-27  November  1951.  ( General  Assembly ,  Sixth  Session,  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee. 
8th  and  gth  Meetings ).  Mr.  Djilas  gave  a  total  of  1,066  incidents  up  to  1  November  1951,  of 
which  74  were  in  1948,  442  by  the  end  of  1949  and  937  by  the  end  of  1950. 

3  New  York  Times,  10  March  1951.  See  above,  pp.  202-3  for  deportations  from  frontier  areas. 

4  Soviet  News,  25  July  1951.  5  New  York  Times,  24  July  1951.  6  Ibid.  29  July  1951. 

7  See  Review  of  International  Affairs,  11  January  1951,  p.  9,  and  20  June  1951,  p.  12,  for  a 

criticism  of  the  Hungarian  five-year  plan;  ibid.  14  February,  p.  9,  28  March  1951,  p.  12,  and 

10  October  1951,  p.  7,  for  criticism  of  the  Rumanian  five-year  plan;  ibid.  25  April  1951,  p.  10, 
for  criticism  of  collectivization  in  Poland  and  increasing  hostility  between  rulers  and  ruled  in  town 

and  country  in  that  country;  and  ibid.  11  April  1951,  p.  17,  for  criticism  of  Russian  rule  in 
Bulgaria.  8  Ibid.  6  June  1951,  p.  4,  and  2  January  1952,  p.  9. 
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During  the  second  half  of  1951  accusations  multiplied,  culminating  in 
accusations  by  Yugoslavia  against  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  satellites  before  the 
United  Nations.  In  July  the  Moscow  paper  Trud  stated  that  Marshal  Tito 
had  received  instructions  from  General  Eisenhower  to  start  a  war  in  the 
manner  of  the  South  Koreans.1  Yugoslavia  formally  complained  to  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Rumania  of  increased  tension  along  the  borders,2  accused 
Rumania  of  kidnapping  nine  Yugoslav  children  aged  between  1 1  and  17,3 
and  charged  Russians  in  Yugoslavia  with  espionage.4  In  September  Bel¬ 
grade  declared  that  border  incidents  had  definitely  assumed  the  character 
of  aggressive  military  actions5  and  Marshal  Tito  said  in  a  broadcast 
speech6  that  Russian  provocation  was  increasing  and  that  bombers  with 
Yugoslav  markings  were  standing  on  Hungarian  airfields,  ready  to  com¬ 
promise  Yugoslavia  in  some  way  and  to  serve  the  purposes  of  Marshal 
Stalin,  the  supreme  trouble-maker  among  the  Balkan  peoples.  On  9 
November  the  Yugoslav  government  presented  to  the  United  Nations  a 
memorandum,  accusing  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  satellites  of  creating  a  dan¬ 
gerous  situation  in  Europe  by  conspiring  to  overthrow  the  Yugoslav  govern¬ 
ment.7 

On  26  and  27  November  Mr.  Djilas,  in  the  longest  speech  ever  made  in 
a  committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  charged  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  satel¬ 
lites  before  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  of  bringing  economic,  military 
and  political  pressure  to  bear  on  Yugoslavia.8  He  moved  a  resolution 
requiring  the  governments  concerned  to  conduct  their  relations  and 
settle  their  disputes  in  accordance  with  the  Charter,  to  re-establish 
normal  diplomatic  relations,  and  to  settle  border  disputes  by  reference  to 
United  Nations  commissions  or  by  other  peaceful  means  of  their  choice.9 
Mr.  Djilas  told  the  committee  that  Yugoslavia  was  only  asking  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Cominform  to  leave  Yugoslavia  alone  and  was  not  asking  for 
their  co-operation  or  friendship,  if  they  did  not  want  to  give  them. 

The  Yugoslav  case  was  supported  by  the  American  member  of  the 
committee10  and  attacked  by  the  Russian,  who  described  Yugoslavia  as 
an  American  colony,  fomenting  trouble  on  its  borders  in  order  to  pave 
the  way  for  Anglo-American  intervention.11  The  committee  adopted  the 

1  New  York  Times,  30  July  1951. 

2  By  notes  dated  3  August  1951 :  ibid.  4  August  1951. 

3  Review  of  International  Affairs,  1  August  1951,  p.  4. 

4  Ibid.  6  June  1951,  p.  6,  and  24  October  1951,  p.  3. 

5  New  York  Times,  9  September  1951. 

On  24  September.  Manchester  Guardian  and  Christian  Science  Alonitor,  25  September  iq^i 

7  A/ 1 946. 

8  General  Assembly,  Sixth  Session,  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee,  8th  and  gth  Meetings. 

9  A/AC.  53/L.  10.  The  possibility  of  sending  United  Nations  observers  had  been  mooted  a 
year  earlier  and  a  committee  for  the  preservation  of  peace  established :  see  Le  Figaro  and  Neue 
fur  dm  feitung,  14  February  1951. 

10  General  Assembly,  Sixth  Session,  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee,  nth  Meeting ,  dd. 

11  Ibid.  10th  Meeting,  pp.  47-48. 
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Yugoslav  resolution  on  1  December  by  50  votes  against  5,  Afghanistan  and 
Persia  abstaining.  It  was  endorsed  by  the  Assembly  on  14  December  by 
47-5-2.1 

Marshal  Tito’s  reluctance  during  1948-9  to  accept  the  finality  of  the 
breach  with  Moscow  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  close  ideological  and 
economic  ties  between  Yugoslavia  and  the  rest  of  eastern  Europe.  The 
transition  to  his  public  and  formal  charges  in  1951  against  his  former 
associates  would  have  been  foolhardy  in  the  absence  of  assurances  of 
western  support.  His  position  on  the  edge  of  the  communist  world,  which 
had  been  an  important  factor  in  his  secession  in  1948, 2  gave  special  value 
to  his  accession  to  an  anti-communist  group.  The  Yugoslav  army  was  a 
strong  one,  especially  in  the  eyes  of  westerners,  who  were  obsessed  with 
the  consequences  of  their  disarmament  after  the  second  World  War  and 
the  consequent  tipping  of  the  balance  of  military  power  in  Europe.  More¬ 
over,  the  Yugoslav  army  might  establish  contact  with  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  armies,  whose  fate  in  a  general  war  begun  on  Russian  initiative 
would  otherwise  be  dubious.3  With  Yugoslavia  inclining  to  the  western 
side  the  value  of  American  air  bases  round  the  Mediterranean  was  en¬ 
hanced  and  the  subservience  of  Italian  and  French  communists  to  the 
Kremlin  was  subjected  to  a  little  extra  strain.  Americans  allowed  their 
scruples  over  the  provision  of  aid  to  a  communist  government  to  be  over¬ 
borne  by  their  sense  of  the  strategic  importance  of  Yugoslavia.  The  U.S.A., 
it  was  contended,  should  clearly  enunciate  support  for  Yugoslavia;  the 
war  in  Korea  might  have  been  avoided,  if  the  American  attitude  had  been 
made  clear  in  advance.4  On  5  February  1951  an  official  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  said  that  the  U.S.A.  had  an  obvious  interest  in  any  threat  of 
aggression  against  Yugoslavia  and  had  discussed  the  matter  with  their 
allies.5  A  week  later  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins,  an  Assistant-Secretary  of  State, 
visited  Belgrade  (he  was  the  highest  American  official  to  do  so  since  the 
end  of  the  war)  ;6  Mr.  Acheson,  asked  at  a  press  conference  about  American 
intentions  in  the  event  of  an  attack  on  Yugoslavia,  referred  to  President 
Truman’s  message  to  Congress  on  19  July  1950  on  aggression  in  Korea: 
Those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  unleash  or  withhold  acts  of  armed 


1  General  Assembly,  Sixth  Session,  Supplement  No.  20,  Resolutions,  509  (VI),  p.  10;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  390. 

2  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  164. 

3  Cf.  the  attempts  made  in  1941  by  Mr.  Eden  and  Field  Marshal  Sir  John  Dill  to  establish 
just  such  contacts  and  the  consequences  of  their  failure  to  do  so.  And  see  statement  by  Field 
Marshal  Papagos,  below,  p.  217. 

4  See,  for  example,  articles  in  Christian  Science  Monitor,  6  January  1951,  and  New  York  Hernia 
Tribune  ’  1 4  January  and  6  and  7  February  1 95 1 ,  and  statement  by  Senator  Russell  on  1 7  March : 
New  York  Times,  18  March  1951. 

5  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  6  February  1951. 

6  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Thomas  Finletter,  Secretary  for  the  Air  Force,  and  Mr.  McGhee, 
another  Assistant-Secretary  of  State,  visited  Turkey. 
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aggression  must  realize  that  recourse  to  aggression  in  the  world  today  might 
well  strain  to  the  breaking  point  the  fabric  of  world  peace.’1  On  the  Re¬ 
publican  side  Mr.  Dewey  said  at  a  Lincoln  Day  dinner  that  the  U.S.A. 
should  be  ready  to  meet  Russian  aggression,  in  Yugoslavia  or  elsewhere, 
with  a  declaration  of  war.2 

The  British  and  French  governments  were  similarly  disposed  and  joined 
with  the  U.S.A. ,  not  only  in  devising  a  tripartite  programme  of  economic 
aid  to  Yugoslavia,3  but  also  in  expressing  their  interest  in  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  that  country.  Mr.  Aneurin  Bevan,  the  British  Minister  of 
Labour,  speaking  in  a  debate  on  foreign  policy  on  15  February  1951 
on  the  attitude  of  the  western  Powers  to  an  attack  on  Yugoslavia,  said  that 
such  an  attack  would  naturally  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  and  that  the  government  was  in  touch  with  other  governments  on  the 
matter.4  Mr.  Eden  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  an  unequivocal  declara¬ 
tion  of  British  intentions.5  In  Belgrade  the  French  Ambassador  called  on 
Marshal  Tito  on  26  February  to  state  that  France  was  following  with  close 
attention  the  situation  created  in  the  Balkans  by  the  rearming  of  the  satel¬ 
lites  and  would,  in  the  event  of  a  more  definite  threat,  re-examine  the  con¬ 
sequences  in  the  light  of  France’s  international  obligations.6 

Marshal  Tito  was  prepared — and  indeed  it  was  expedient  for  him — to 
patch  up  his  quarrels  with  his  non-communist  neighbours.  A  number  of 
Italo-Yugoslav  issues  were  resolved  by  agreements  signed  in  Rome  on 
23  December  1950,  and  Italy,  like  France,  declared  its  concern  over  the 
rearmament  of  the  Balkan  satellites,  but  Trieste  remained  a  stumbling 
block.7  The  previous  year’s  improvement  in  Yugoslavia’s  relations  with 
Austria  was  sealed  by  a  declaration  of  the  termination  of  the  state  of  war 
with  Austria  on  19  January  1951  (claims  for  reparations  and  other  matters 
pertinent  to  a  Peace  Treaty  were  reserved)8  and  by  the  restoration  of 
diplomatic  relations  by  an  agreement  of  27  January.9  A  commercial 
agreement,  signed  on  12  February  in  extension  of  a  similar  agreement  in 
respect  of  1950,  provided  for  trade  to  the  value  of  $28  million  each  way 
during  1951;  Yugoslavia  was  to  supply  non-ferrous  metals  and  agricul- 

1  The  Times,  1 5  February  195  c  Mr .  Acheson  again  referred  to  this  statement  by  the  President 
when  asked  on  29  August  whether  the  U.S.A.  had  an  understanding  with  Belgrade  on  steps  to  be 
taken  to  meet  an  attack:  New  York  Times,  30  August  1951. 

2  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  16  February  1951. 

3  See  below,  p.  242. 

4  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  484,  col.  731;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  379. 

5  12  February  1951,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  484,  coll.  45-46. 

6  Le  Monde,  28  February  1951. 

7  See  above,  p.  46. 

8  Manchester  Guardian,  20  January  1951.  In  the  Austrian  view  there  never  had  been  a  state  of 
war  between  the  two  countries,  but  the  Yugoslav  gesture  was  nevertheless  welcomed:  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  20  January  1951. 

9  For  the  exchange  of  notes  between  the  Yugoslav  Minister  in  Vienna  and  the  Austrian 
Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Gruber,  see  Relaziotii  ItiteYtidziojidli,  iy  February  1951,  p.  125. 
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tural  produce  in  exchange  for  steel  products  and  other  capital  goods.1 
Yugoslavia  also  ended  its  state  of  war  with  the  German  Federal  Republic, 
received  a  German  Ambassador  and  opened  negotiations  for  an  expansion 
of  commercial  relations.2 

With  Greece  agreement  was  reached  on  3  January  1951  to  form  two 
committees,  each  containing  a  single  representative  of  each  country,  to 
consider  the  restoration  of  rail,  postal,  telegraphic  and  telephonic  com¬ 
munications,3  and  on  the  next  day  Marshal  Tito  and  the  Greek  Minister 
in  Belgrade  discussed  further  rapprochements.4  The  chief  impediments, 
apart  from  recent  memories,  were  Yugoslav  claims  in  Greek  Macedonia 
and  the  Greek  children  abducted  during  the  communist  rebellion  in 
Greece.  Some  children  were  sent  back.5  The  Yugoslav  trade  union  news¬ 
paper  Rad  declared  in  January  that  Yugoslavia  had  never  had  territorial 
claims  against  Greece  and  that  such  claims  were  figments  of  malevolent 
propaganda;  Yugoslavia  merely  wanted  to  ensure  equal  cultural  and  politi¬ 
cal  rights  for  Slavs  in  Greek  Macedonia.6  In  April  Yugoslavia  was  reported 
to  have  secretly  indicated  willingness  to  exchange  military  information 
with  Greece;7  the  Greek  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Sophocles  Venizelos,  de¬ 
clared  the  need  for  close  co-operation  between  Yugoslavia,  Greece  and 
Turkey  despite  ideological  differences,8  and  a  Greco- Yugoslav  com¬ 
mercial  agreement  providing  for  exchanges  to  the  value  of  $5-5  million 
was  initialed.9  But  rumours  of  the  dispatch  to  Athens  of  a  Yugoslav 
military  mission  proved  unfounded  and  were  contradicted  by  Mr. 
Venizelos  in  June.10  At  the  end  of  the  year  Field  Marshal  Papagos, 
speaking  about  Greek  security,11  said  that,  in  the  event  of  war,  Turkey 
would  probably  concentrate  its  forces  in  its  Asiatic  territories,  leaving  only 
a  defensive  screen  on  its  European  flank.  A  hostile  attack  into  Greek  Thrace 
would  therefore  drive  a  wedge  between  Greece  and  Turkey.  If,  however, 

1  Neue  Zilrcher  ^eitung,  15  February  1951. 

2  The  state  of  war  ended  on  2  August  1951 :  The  Times,  3  August  1951.  Dr.  Robert  Ulrich, 
who  had  been  in  Yugoslavia  as  commercial  representative  since  July,  became  Ambassador  in 
December.  An  agreement  was  signed  in  August  for  the  export  of  $2-6  million  worth  of  Yugoslav 
coal  to  western  Germany.  Wider  commercial  negotiations  opened  in  Bonn  in  September  but  had 
produced  no  agreement  by  the  end  of  the  year.  In  November  some  415  Volksdeutsch  refugee 
children  were  returned  to  Germany  from  Yugoslavia:  Neue  ZhTcher  £eitung,  24  November  1951. 

3  The  Times,  4  J  anuary  1951.  The  reopening,  effected  in  F  ebruary,  of  the  railway  from  Salonica 
into  Yugoslavia  assumed  added  importance  with  the  dispatch  of  American  aid  to  Yugoslavia. 

4  Daily  Telegraph,  5  January  1951. 

5  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  pp.  124-6.  Yugoslavia  began  to  send  children  back  at  the  end  of 
1950.  By  September  1952  575  had  been  sent  back.  The  Greek  Red  Gross  maintained  that,  on 
Yugoslav  admission-  9,100  children  (out  of  a  total  of  27,000  abducted)  were  in  Yugoslavia,  but 
Yugoslavia  said  that  the  rest  had  grown  up  and  did  not  want  to  return  to  Greece:  New  York 
Times,  18  September  1952. 

6  Christian  Science  Monitor,  24  January  1951. 

7  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  16  April  1951. 

8  New  York  Times,  11  April  1951. 

11  The  Times,  14  December  1951. 


9  Ibid. 


10 


Ibid.  19  June  1951. 
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Yugoslavia  could  be  considered  a  reliable  ally,  the  situation  would  be 
transformed,  for  the  three  states  would  be  able  to  concert  a  counter¬ 
offensive.  But  in  the  Field  Marshal’s  view  Y ugoslavia  could  not  be  counted 
a  reliable  ally,  although  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  nature  of  the  Yugoslav 
regime  should  be  a  barrier  to  military  co-operation. 

Marshal  Tito  also  had  a  quarrel  with  a  different  kind  of  Power,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Allegations  that  Marshal  Tito  was  conducting 
secret  negotiations  with  the  Pope  formed  part  of  the  Kremlin’s  anti-Yugo¬ 
slav  propaganda,1  based  on  a  statement  by  Archbishop  Stepinac  on  6  April 
in  favour  of  a  compromise  between  Church  and  state  on  condition  that  a 
clear  division  was  made  between  them.2  The  Vatican  supported  the 
Archbishop,3  but  the  Yugoslav  government,  embarrassed  not  only  by  the 
Cominform’s  propaganda  but  also  by  the  dislike  of  Orthodox  Serbs  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  was  slow  to  make  any  reciprocal  gesture. 
In  June,  on  the  contrary,  Roman  Catholic  priests  were  among  the  defen¬ 
dants  in  a  trial  for  treason.4  In  July  Belgrade  officially  confirmed  rumours 
that  the  government  had  offered  to  release  the  Archbishop  on  condition 
that  he  left  the  country,  but  the  Vatican  insisted  on  unconditional  release 
and  reinstatement  in  his  archdiocese.5  The  Vatican  stated  that  the 
Archbishop  wanted  to  remain  in  Yugoslavia  and  to  resume  his  duties; 
while  the  Vatican  would  be  happy  to  see  the  Archbishop  at  liberty,  it 
did  not  intend  to  contravene  his  wishes  by  accepting  Belgrade’s  condition.6 
This  reply  effectively  countered  Marshal  Tito’s  move  to  release  and  be  rid 
of  the  Archbishop  at  the  same  time,  and  he  may  then  have  toyed  with  the 
idea  of  releasing  him  but  confining  him  to  a  monastery.7  By  keeping  the 
Archbishop  in  prison  Marshal  Tito  risked  raising  up  a  martyr  and  in 
November  he  accused  the  Vatican  of  deliberately  obstructing  the  Arch¬ 
bishop’s  release  for  this  very  purpose.8  Marshal  Tito  added  that  the  case 
would  be  settled  within  a  month,  with  or  without  the  Vatican’s  approval, 
and  a  week  later,  on  5  December,  the  Archbishop  was  set  free  on  condition 
that  he  should  repair  to  his  native  Krasic,  near  Zagreb,  and  not  leave  it 
without  official  permission.9  The  Archbishop  disclaimed  any  wish  to  come 
into  conflict  with  the  authorities  but  insisted  that  he  was  still  Archbishop; 
though  willing  to  resign  his  archdiocese,  he  would  only  do  so  at  the  Pope’s 
wish.10 

1  See  New  York  Times ,  8  April  1951.  2  Ibid.  7  April  1951. 

3  Ibid-  8 ;  April  1951-  4  Ibid.  5  and  17  June  1951. 

The  Times,  7  July  1951.  6  Osservatore  Romano,  9-10  July  1951. 

_!  See  Le  Monde,  15-16  August  1951;  Daily  Telegraph,  27  and  28  August  1951;  Neue  Turcher 
Zeitung,  8  September  1951. 

Ibid.  30  November  1951)  citing  Borba,  28  November  1951. 

9  Relazioni  Internazionali,  15  December  1951,  p.  966  (text);  The  Times,  6  December  iq^i- 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  391.  ’ 

lor  the  Archbishop  s  statement  see  Relazioni  Internazionali,  loc.  cit. ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
!95C  P-  392-  Certain  Orthodox  prelates  were  also  released.  On  10  July  the  Bishop  of  Sarajevo, 
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2.  Yugoslav  Social  Democracy 

Communists  were  not  alone  in  their  determination  to  increase  the  wealth 
and  power  of  relatively  weak  and  backward  countries  by  rapid  industriali¬ 
zation,  but  at  the  end  of  the  second  World  War  communists,  following  the 
Russian  precept,  had  been  foremost  in  laying  plans  for  the  expansion  of 
existing  industries  and  the  founding  of  new  ones.  At  the  same  time  they 
inherited  from  the  U.S.S.R.  a  belief  in  the  economic  virtues  and  political 
expediency  of  the  collectivization  of  agriculture,  for  which  there  already 
existed  in  south-eastern  Europe  a  basis  in  earlier  ventures  in  co-operation. 

The  Yugoslav  secession  from  the  Muscovite  empire  freed  Yugoslavia 
from  subjection  to  imported  formulae  and  elevated  doubt  to  the  category 
of  adventure.  Yugoslavia  not  only  denounced  Russian  dictation  and 
Russian  ideas  but  proclaimed  itself  a  zestful  pioneer,  steering  for  a  brave 
new  world  between  the  equal  and  opposite  wastes  of  Stalinism  and  capital¬ 
ism.  The  principal  features  of  this  revolt  were  a  separation  of  economic 
affairs  from  the  administrative  and  political  machine;  the  reorganization 
of  industry  on  a  basis  of  Workers’  Councils  of  producers,  the  restoration  to 
it  of  a  certain  measure  of  competition  and  profit,  and  the  removal  of 
various  restrictions;  some  curbing  of  the  police  and  local  party  officials, 
who  had  begun  that  encroachment  on  the  functions  of  constitutional  bodies 
characteristic  of  a  post-revolutionary  regime;  and  constitutional  reform, 
beginning  at  the  bottom  and  emphasizing  the  complementary  functions 
of  citizens  in  communal  and  producers  in  economic  affairs. 

These  developments,  though  occasioned  by  the  breach  with  Moscow, 
were  not  merely  an  emotional,  political  or  opportunist  reaction  but  were 
based  on  ideas  which,  whatever  their  validity,  were  almost  certainly 
sincerely  held  and  were  intellectually  evolved  out  of  such  leading  Marxist 
writings  as  Civil  War  in  France ,  Critique  of  the  Gotha  Programme  and  Lenin’s 
State  and  Revolution.  In  these  writings  Yugoslav  theorists  found  food  for 
thought  on  such  matters  as  administration  by  the  people  for  the  people, 
the  progress  from  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  to  pure  communism, 
and  the  absolutely  evil  nature  of  the  state;  returning  to  the  anarchist 
strands  in  nineteenth  century  socialist  thought,  they  concluded  that  the 
state,  while  it  had  a  function  to  perform  in  the  preservation  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  socialist  revolution,  must  be  excluded  from  economic  develop¬ 
ment  and  administration.  In  practice  therefore  they  proceeded  to  de¬ 
centralize  political  machinery,  to  introduce  local  self-government  in 
economic  affairs  (i.e.  in  industries  and  in  factories),  and  to  eliminate  as 

sentenced  in  March  1 948  to  1 1  years’  hard  labour,  was  set  free.  He  had  been  promised  his  free¬ 
dom  if  he  would  resign  and  enter  a  monastery  but  he  had  refused  to  do  this  unless  his  Church 
considered  such  a  step  to  be  in  the  general  interest.  He  was  then  requested  to  resign  by  the 
Patriarch,  did  so  and  emerged  from  confinement:  New  York  Times,  4  July  1951.  In  November 
the  Metropolitan  Josef,  who  had  been  under  house  arrest  for  over  a  year,  was  freed  of  this  sur¬ 
veillance:  The  Times,  30  November  1951. 
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far  as  possible  the  distinctions  between  executive  bodies  and  elected  legis¬ 
lative  bodies,  stressing  the  supremacy  of  the  latter.  In  order  to  counteract 
the  anarchical  tendencies  of  such  a  scheme  a  framework  was  to  be  provided 
in  the  form  of  a  democratically  determined  Social  Plan1,  and  an  all 
pervading  social  conscience,  inculcated  by  the  Communist  Party,  was  to 
act  as  a  social  cement. 


(i)  Industry  and  the  State 


Yugoslavia  was  among  the  most  backward  countries  in  Europe  and  had 
suffered  severe  damage  in  war.  The  standard  of  living  in  both  country  and 
town  was  very  low.2  Yet  Yugoslavia  was  potentially  rich,  for  it  possessed 
great  resources  in  coal,  oil,  timber,  tobacco,  hemp  and  especially  non- 
ferrous  metals,  food  and  grains.  The  Yugoslav  five-year  plan  for  the  years 
I947~52  aimed  at  raising  the  national  income  to  twice  its  pre-war  level, 
increasing  industrial  and  agricultural  production  by  66  and  20  per  cent, 
respectively,  and  collectivizing  half  the  country’s  agricultural  land;  the 
programme  of  industrialization  entailed  an  abnormally  high  rate  of  in¬ 
vestment.3  Despite  the  serious  economic  consequences  of  the  breach  with 
its  communist  neighbours,  the  criticisms  of  its  western  money-lenders  and 
the  dissidence  of  its  own  peasantry,  the  Yugoslav  government  only  relaxed 
its  drive  for  industrialization  and  collectivization  under  the  pressure  of 
events  and  to  a  moderate  degree.  In  presenting  the  plan  to  the  Federal 
Assembly  on  26  April  1947,4  Marshal  Tito  said  that  before  the  war  Yugo¬ 
slavia  had  had  the  semi-colonial  status  of  an  exporter  of  cheap  raw 
materials,  in  return  for  which  it  had  been  forced  to  import  expensive 
finished  products  and  industrial  goods;  Yugoslavia  had  thus  been  ex¬ 
ploited  by  the  capitalist  world,  but  by  setting  up  its  own  industries,  which 
would  use  Yugoslav  natural  resources,  Yugoslavia  would  itself  make  the 
profits  previously  made  by  others  at  its  expense  and  would  cease  to  be 
economically  dependent  on  capitalist  countries.  The  total  cost  of  the  plan 
was  to  be  278,300  million  dinars,  two-fifths  of  which  were  to  be  invested  in 
industry.5  Prerequisite  to  industrialization  were  the  supply  of  electricity 
and  the  improvement  of  road  and  rail  communications,  which  were  almost 
non-existent.6  Yugoslavia’s  potential  supply  of  water-power  was  second,  in 


1  See  below,  p.  227. 

2  In  1948  the  national  income  per  head  was  $86.  In  the  U.S.A.  it  was  $683,  in  Great  Britain 
$4oij  in  France  $228:  Review  of  International  Affairs,  vol.  3,  no.  2. 

3  Per  cent-  the  national  income  in  1951,  reduced,  however,  to  16  per  cent,  in  the  Social 
Plan  for  1952  (see  below,  p.  228).  Most  European  countries  were  investing  about  20  per  cent  of 
their  national  income. 

4  The  Times  and  Daily  Worker,  28  April  1 947.  See  also  Five  Tear  Plan  for  the  Development  of  National 
Economy  of  F.P.R.  of  Yugoslavia,  with  Speeches  by  Tito,  A.  Hebrang  and  B.  Kidric  (Belgrade,  1947). 
For  a  summary  of  the  law  on  the  five-year  plan  see  New  Yugoslav  Law,  1950,  nos.  2-3,  pp  30-66 

5  See  below,  p.  252. 

There  were,  for  instance,  only  two  railways  leading  to  ports  on  the  Adriatic  (the  one  from 
Zagreb  to  Split  and  the  other  from  Sarajevo  to  Dubrovnik),  and  both  were  of  narrow  gauge. 
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Europe,  only  to  the  Norwegian,  and  the  building  of  power  stations  to 
increase  the  supply  of  electricity  fourfold  constituted  an  important  part  of 
the  five-year  plan,  as  did  also  the  construction  of  roads  and  railways.1 
Yugoslavia  intended  not  only  to  exploit  its  natural  resources,  but  also  to 
make  itself  economically  independent  by  setting  up  a  great  variety  of 
industries.  Thus,  the  production  of  coal,  non-ferrous  metals,  iron  and  steel 
and  timber  were  to  be  multiplied  several  times  and  the  chemical  and  tex¬ 
tile  industries  greatly  expanded  and  there  were  to  be  created  an  entirely 
new  oil  industry  to  supply  annually  450,000  tons  of  crude  mineral  oil  by 
1951  and  a  new  machine  industry  to  produce  rolling  stock,  locomotives, 
tractors,  excavators,  machine  tools,  motor  vehicles  and  so  on. 

This  ambitious  programme  was  criticized  in  the  west  as  unrealistic 
and  impracticable.  The  industrial  revolution,  it  was  said,  had  elsewhere 
occupied  the  better  part  of  a  century:  how  could  Yugoslavia  hope  to 
achieve  it  in  five  years?  To  the  Yugoslav  argument  that  new  industries 
would  earn  for  Yugoslavia  the  profits  previously  made  by  exporting  to 
capitalist  countries,  it  was  objected  that  Yugoslavia  could  not  for  many 
years  produce  goods  as  cheaply  as  it  had  imported  them.  Above  all,  there 
was  the  question  of  labour.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  Yugoslav  population 
consisted  of  peasants,  many  of  them  almost  illiterate,  and  they  could  not 
be  transformed  within  five,  or  even  within  ten  or  twenty  years,  into  workers 
skilled  in  modern  methods.  Yugoslav  leaders  did  not  ignore  these  diffi¬ 
culties,2  but  they  were  not  to  be  deterred.  They  were  prepared  to  keep 
standards  of  living  low,  to  supply  only  the  minimum  of  food  and  consumer 
goods,  and  to  concentrate  energies,  investment  and  imports  on  industry 
and  capital  construction.  At  first,  in  terms  of  figures  and  production 
targets  at  all  events,  they  were  successful,  and  in  February  1948  it  was 
announced  that  the  target  for  1947  had  been  fulfilled  to  104-6  per  cent.3 
In  June  1948,  however,  little  more  than  a  year  after  the  plan’s  inception, 
it  was  completely  disrupted  by  Yugoslavia’s  break  with  the  Cominform. 

Although  Yugoslavia  began  after  the  war  to  resume  commercial  contact 
with  the  west  by  the  conclusion  in  1947  of  trade  agreements  with  Italy, 
Sweden  and  the  British  and  American  zones  of  Germany,  more  than  half 
of  its  post-war  trade  was  with  the  eastern  bloc.  In  particular,  Yugoslavia 
was  dependent  on  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  Czechoslovakia  for  heavy  industrial 
goods  and  on  Albania  for  oil,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  was  to  provide  credits  to 
the  extent  of  $300  million  to  assist  the  execution  of  the  five-year  plan. 

1  Many  roads,  including  that  from  Belgrade  to  Zagreb,  were  built  largely  by  volunteers.  In 
1949  steps  were  taken  to  prevent  the  voluntary  employment  of  unfit  youths  and  childen  on  such 
projects:  New  York  Times,  16  February  1949. 

2  For  instance,  extended  education  formed  part  of  the  five-year  plan. 

3  Work  in  the  early  stages  consisted  largely  of  clearing  sites  and  building.  The  more  difficult 
parts  of  the  plan — selecting,  financing  and  installing  machinery — came  later.  For  a  comparison 
between  plan  and  performance  in  1951  see  below,  p.  253. 
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After  the  summer  of  1948  commercial  intercourse  with  these  countries  was 
first  drastically  reduced  and  then  brought  to  an  end.  A  Russo-Yugoslav 
commercial  agreement  of  29  December  1948  reduced  the  value  of  trade 
between  the  two  countries  by  seven-eighths.1  Nevertheless,  during  the  early 
months  of  1949  a  considerable  amount  of  trade  continued,  Czechoslovakia 
being  particularly  reluctant  to  break  off  commercial  relations  with  Yugo¬ 
slavia.2  These  hesitations  were,  however,  overborne  by  Moscow,  and 
\  ugoslavia  was  forced  to  expand  its  trade  with  western  countries.  By 
1950  the  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain  had  taken  the  place  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  Czechoslovakia  as  Yugoslavia’s  principal  foreign  suppliers.3 

The  delay  in  making  the  Cominform’s  blockade  absolute  gave  Yugo¬ 
slavia  the  time  necessary  for  making  other  economic  arrangements  and 
averted  an  immediate  crisis.  In  March  1949  Borba  could  claim4  that 
Yugoslavia,  more  successful  than  any  other  People’s  Democracy  in  raising 
production,  had  in  1948  increased  production  by  200  per  cent,  over  the 
level  of  1939,  while  the  comparable  increases  in  Poland,  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia  had  been  only  51-27  and  10  per  cent.  Attacked  now  by 
the  Cominform,  as  earlier  by  the  west,  for  the  extravagance  of  its  plans, 
Yugoslavia  retaliated  by  publishing  figures  to  show  that  total  production 
in  1948  had  exceeded  the  target  for  that  year  (although  not  the  same 
measure  of  success  had  been  achieved  in  all  branches  of  industry,  some 
having  exceeded  their  targets,  while  others— notably  oil,  timber  ,  and 
automobile  production  had  lagged  behind),  and  that  production  in  the 
first  three  months  of  1949  had  reached  95-2  per  cent,  of  the  target.5  But 
as  *949  progressed  the  effects  of  the  Cominform’s  blockade  began  to  make 
themseves  felt  in  earnest.  Most  serious  were  the  loss  of  imports  of  in¬ 
dustrial  goods  from  Czechoslovakia  and  that  country’s  failure  to  deliver 
machinery  already  ordered  and  paid  for;  and  spare  parts  for  machinery 
became  unobtainable.  Yugoslavia  also  began  to  suffer  a  shortage  of 
industrial  raw  materials,  having  been  cut  off  from  its  sources  of  supply  and 


J  STUWey  f0r  :949-5°>  P-  259-  *  Ibid.  p.  260. 

in  1947  2i*i  per  cent,  of  Yugoslavia’s  imports  came  from  the  U.S.S.R.  and  18  2  per  cent. 
Irom  Czechoslovakia;  in  1950  21-7  per  cent,  came  from  the  U.S.A.  ,  and  16-9  per  cent,  from  the 
sterling  area.  Yugoslavia’s  exports  to  the  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain  increased  from  2  per  cent,  to 
i3'5  per  cent.  I  he  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain,  western  Germany,  Italy  and  Austria  took  the  place  of 
the  U.S.S.R.,  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary  as  Yugoslavia’s  chief  export  markets.  By  iqr.0 
Yugoslavia  was  trading  with  42  countries;  no  more  trade  was  carried  on  with  the  eastern  bloc- 
Neue  Zurcher  ZeUung,  2,  September  1951.  See  also  G.  J.  Conrad:  Die  Wirtschaft  Jugoslawiens 
(  cr  in,  Duncker  &  Humblot,  1952),  Appendixes  G  and  H,  pp.  154-7,  for  detailed  tables  of 
Yugoslav  external  trade  from  1945-51 ;  and  below,  p.  254. 

*  few  Tork  Tmies’  r3  March  1949,  citing  Borba,  12  March  1949. 

Increases  in  production  between  1947  and  1949  were  undoubtedly  considerable:  see,  for 
instance,  Two  and  a  half  years  of  the  Five  Year  Plan  by  Vlajko  Begovic  (New  York,  Yugoslav  In¬ 
formation  Centre,  1949).  These  increases,  however,  were  achieved  at  considerable  cost  to  the 
general  economic  position  of  the  country,  to  the  quality  of  the  products,  and  to  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  population. 
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having,  through  the  loss  of  its  export  markets,  lost  also  the  means  of  paying 
for  imports.  Finally,  the  breach  with  the  Cominform  imposed  a  different 
kind  of  burden  by  forcing  Yugoslavia  to  divert  more  money  and  men  to 
defence  and  the  defence  industries.1  Although  Marshal  Tito  might  still 
claim  on  10  July  1949  that  the  targets  for  the  first  half  of  the  five-year  plan 
had  been  fulfilled,2  it  was  rapidly  becoming  clear  that  an  economic  crisis 
was  at  hand  and  swift  collapse  might  well  have  followed  if  western  aid  had 
not  begun  to  arrive  at  this  time.3 

The  government’s  programme  was  modified  early  in  the  year.  By  a 
decree  of  5  February  1949  construction  priorities  were  revised,  secondary 
projects  were  to  be  eliminated,  and  all  efforts  concentrated  on  capital 
construction.4  This  was  the  first  stage  in  a  process  of  whittling  down,  dur¬ 
ing  which  many  of  the  projects  of  the  five-year  plan  suffered  the  fate  of 
the  ten  little  nigger  boys,  and  half-built  factories  provided  unsightly 
evidence  of  development  arrested  by  the  blockade,  the  burden  of  re¬ 
armament,  the  drought  of  1950,  and  the  agricultural  crisis  of  1 95 1 . 5  But 
neither  the  economic  stringencies  nor  the  strictures  of  new  western 
creditors  could  induce  the  Yugoslav  government  to  abandon  the  basic 
principle  of  the  five-year  plan  and  give  priority  to  projects  offering  a  quick 
return  in  place  of  long  term  industrialization.  When  the  plan  had  to  be 
further  modified  at  the  end  of  1950,  a  decree  was  issued  stopping  work  on 
all  projects  other  than  those  related  to  heavy  industry,6  Borba  explaining 
that  ‘the  development  of  our  planned  economy  has  reached  the  point 
where  it  requires  complete  concentration  on  the  basic  branches  of  industry ; 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  abandon  the  wider  front’.  Manpower  and 
investment  were  to  be  concentrated  on  the  completion  of  new  coking 
plant,  blast  furnaces,  a  rolling  mill,  hydro-electric  plant,  and  coal,  copper 
and  lead  mining.7  On  28  December  1950  Mr.  Boris  Kidric,  the  President  of 
the  Economic  Council  and  Marshal  Tito’s  chief  economic  adviser,  asked 
the  Federal  Assembly  to  extend  the  five-year  plan  by  one  year  in  order  to 
meet  the  situation  created  by  drought,  by  economic  blockade,  and  by  the 
reduced  value  of  Yugoslav  exports  and  the  increased  price  of  imports.8 

During  1949  and  1950  serious  faults  in  industry  became  evident.  There 
was  much  absenteeism;9  both  industrial  and  consumer  goods  were  of 

1  Yugoslav  expenditure  on  defence  and  the  defence  industries  represented  12-5  per  cent,  of  the 
national  income  in  1949,  14-8  per  cent,  in  1950,  and  18-5  per  cent,  in  1951 :  Review  of  International 
Affairs,  16  January  1952,  p.  14.  For  the  same  period,  British  expenditure  on  armaments  was  7-5 
per  cent.  7-6  per  cent,  and  13-4  per  cent,  of  the  national  income. 


3  See  below,  pp.  240  seqq. 
5  See  below,  pp.  232-40. 


2  Daily  Telegraph,  11  July  1949. 

4  New  York  Times,  6  February  1951. 


6  Decree  of  14  December  1950. 

7  New  York  Times,  15  December  1950.  This  concentration,  however,  was  less  evident  in  deeds 
than  in  words.  Few  industrial  projects  were  in  fact  abandoned,  and  the  brunt  of  retrenchment 
was  borne  by  agriculture,  communications  and  housing. 

8  The  Times,  29  December  1950. 

9  According  to  the  trade  union  paper  Rad  it  was  19  per  cent,  in  Serbia,  1  per  cent,  in  Croatia 
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extremely  poor  quality;1  and  consumer  goods  were  so  scarce  as  to  be  almost 
unobtainable  at  controlled  prices  and  prohibitively  expensive  on  the  free 
market.2  The  government  determined  to  re-examine  its  administrative 
and  industrial  machinery.  Russian  methods,  which  had  been  blindly 
adopted  in  1945,  could  now  be  criticized  and  it  was  even  politically 
desirable  to  do.  The  ensuing  investigations  did  not  shake  the  conviction 
of  Yugoslav  leaders  that  the  salvation  of  their  country  lay  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  heavy  industry,  but  they  were  induced  drastically  to  revise  the 
methods  by  which  this  was  to  be  achieved.  Following  the  Russian  pattern, 
Yugoslav  industry  had  been  highly  centralized.  Policy  and  planning, 
down  to  the  smallest  individual  firm,  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  central 
government,  and  managers  were  almost  invariably  officials  appointed  for 
political  reasons.  The  advice  of  experts,  whether  Yugoslav  or  foreign, 
was  often  rejected  as  reactionary,  and  the  combination  of  unqualified 
management  with  unqualified  industrial  labour  resulted  in  the  ineffi¬ 
cient  use  and  even  the  ruin  of  the  little  machinery  available.  With  in¬ 
dustry,  as  with  administration,  the  government  decided  that  the  root  of  the 
evil  lay  in  bureaucratic  control.  First  steps  to  decentralize  the  administra¬ 
tion  were  taken  early  in  1950  and  in  June  this  process  was  extended  to 
industry  by  the  creation  of  workers’  councils  in  factories  and  mines.  A  Bill 
to  this  effect  was  presented  to  the  Federal  Assembly  by  Marshal  Tito  on 
26  June  and  enacted  on  the  same  day.3  Marshal  Tito  discussed  the 
development  of  the  Yugoslav  socialist  economy  in  the  light  of  the  doctrines 
of  Marx  and  Lenin  and  drew  comparisons  between  the  interpretation  of 
these  doctrines  by  Marshal  Stalin  and  by  himself.  ‘State  ownership’,  he 
said,  ‘is  the  lowest  form  of  social  ownership,  and  not  the  highest,  as  the 
leaders  of  the  U.S.S.R.  consider  it  to  be.’  In  the  fight  against  bureaucracy, 
which  he  referred  to  as  the  greatest  enemy  of  socialism,  the  management  of 
all  industrial  concerns  was  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  workers.  This  could 
not,  however,  be  accomplished  immediately,  because  Yugoslavia  was  one  of 
the  most  backward  countries  in  Europe  and  the  chief  need  was  for  ‘cultural 
advancement’;  but  the  law  was  a  most  important  step  forward  towards 
communism.  Henceforth,  therefore,  the  workers  in  each  concern  would 

and  15  per  cent,  in  Slovenia  during  the  first  six  months  of  1950.  The  same  paper  also  reported 
that  10,500  of  the  1 1,000  workers  at  the  Trepka  mine  at  the  beginning  of  1949  had  left  by  the 
end  of  the  year  owing  to  bad  management  and  working  conditions:  Manchester  Guardian,  1 
November  1950. 

1  According  to  Rad  20  per  cent,  of  the  machines  produced  in  Yugoslavia  were  unserviceable. 

Dr.  Vladimir  Balearic,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Croatia,  estimated  that  for  the  month  of  June 
195°  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Croatian  population  exceeded  by  253  million  dinars  (nearly 
£2  million)  the  value  of  consumer  goods  on  sale  at  controlled  prices:  Manchester  Guardian 
i  November  1950. 

3  The  Marshals  speech  was  issued  as  a  pamphlet:  Workers  manage  factories  in  Yugoslavia 
(Belgrade,  1950).  For  the  text  of  the  law  see  New  Yugoslav  Law,  1950,  nos.  2-3,  pp  7^-82- 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  392.  d  PP  75  5 
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elect  a  workers’  council,  and  this  council  would  in  its  turn  elect  from  among 
members  a  management  board.  ‘Higher  economic  associations’  (associa¬ 
tions  or  groups  of  industrial  concerns  which,  however,  for  the  most  part 
either  failed  to  materialize  or  soon  disappeared)  would  also  be  governed  by 
similarly  elected  workers’  councils  and  management  boards,  each  concern 
in  the  association  being  represented  in  proportion  to  its  size.  The  director 
of  an  association,  and  the  director  of  a  concern  not  included  in  an  associa¬ 
tion,  would  be  appointed  by  the  state;  the  director  of  a  concern  within  an 
association  would  be  appointed  by  the  management  board  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  The  management  board  of  a  concern  would  be  responsible  to  the 
workers  council;  the  director  of  a  concern  to  the  management  board  of 
the  concern,  the  management  board  of  the  association,  the  director  of  the 
association  and  the  competent  state  authority ;  the  director  of  an  association 
would  be  responsible  to  the  management  board  of  the  association  and  to 
the  competent  state  authority.  The  management  boards  of  a  concern 
might  recommend  the  removal  of  the  director  of  the  concern.  The  director 
of  a  concern  might  appeal  to  the  management  board  of  the  association 
against  a  decision  of  his  management  board  and  might,  pending  a  decision, 
postpone  action.  A  concern  was  to  be  run  by  its  director  and  management 
board  together,  acting  in  accordance  with  directions  given  by  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  management  board  or  by  the  competent  organ  of  the  state;  they 
might  appeal  to  the  competent  organ  of  the  state  against  directions  of  the 
association’s  management  board,  but  might  not  refuse  to  execute  those 
directions  pending  a  decision. 

These  measures  were  designed  to  place  control  in  the  hands  of  workers’ 
representatives  instead  of,  as  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  in  the  hands  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people,  whose  claim  to  that  title  resided  in  nothing  more  than 
their  assumption  of  it.1  The  changes  made  in  1950  were,  according  to 
Mr.  Kidric,2  a  first  step  away  from  pure  state  ownership  and  towards  a 
higher  form  of  socialist  ownership — management  of  the  national  property 
by  the  ‘free  association  of  direct  producers’.  Being,  however,  no  more  than 
a  first  step,  they  introduced  an  awkward,  if  temporary,  dualism,  for  the 
transfer  of  power  was  incomplete  and  the  directors  of  associations  and  of 
independent  concerns  found  themselves  servants  of  the  workers,  while  yet 
remaining  servants  and  nominees  of  the  state.  Popular  control  had  been 
applied  at  the  lower  levels,  but  in  the  higher  reaches,  set  over  the  associa¬ 
tions  and  independent  concerns  in  each  republic,  were  various  industrial 
councils,  which  were  organs  of  the  state;  and  above  these  were  again 
federal  industrial  councils,  whose  directors  had  seats  in  the  Cabinet. 

From  this  service  to  two  masters  the  directors  of  associations  and  inde¬ 
pendent  concerns  could  only  be  relieved  by  a  withering  away  of  a  part  of 

1  Review  of  International  Affairs,  29  August  1951,  p.  15. 

2  New  Yugoslav  Law,  1950,  nos.  2-3,  p.  8. 
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the  state,  and  such  a  withering,  by  legislative  rather  than  organic  process, 
was  the  next  step.  The  Central  Control  Commission  was  abolished,1 
and  by  decree  of  7  April  1951  the  State  Planning  Commission,  five  Minis¬ 
tries  and  ten  other  superior  federal  authorities  were  abolished — a  reduction 
of  federal  organs  by  nearly  a  half,  since  the  survivors  numbered  eighteen 
besides  the  Presidency  of  the  government.2  Further,  directors  of  federal 
industrial  councils  lost  their  seats  in  the  Cabinet.  This  reconstruction  of 
the  machinery  of  government  (which  was  repeated  in  the  republics)  drew 
sharper  the  line  between  political  and  administrative  business,  for  which 
Ministries  were  still  required,  and  economic  affairs,  which  became  vested 
in  bodies  responsible  to  the  direct  producers.3  At  the  same  time  social  and 
communal  affairs  were  being  transferred  to  bodies  responsible  to  the 
citizens,  who  occupied  in  this  context  the  position  accorded  to  the  direct 
producers  in  economic  governance.4 

Three  principal  conclusions  emerged  during  1951  from  Yugoslavia’s 
self-critical  review  of  its  economic  apparatus  and  beliefs:  first,  that  the 
Russian  system  of  centralized  planning  did  not  make  for  optimum  pro¬ 
duction;  secondly,  that  a  certain  amount  of  competition  between  firms  im¬ 
proved  efficiency  and  quality;  and  thirdly,  that  a  profit  incentive  increased 
the  efficiency  of  the  workers.  Yugoslavia  claimed  that  its  emergent  social 
democracy  was  not  a  cross  between  capitalism  and  Russian  communism 
but  something  which  was  in  practice  new,  although  its  course  had  been 
charted  by  Marx.  It  was  decided  that  the  Russian  belief  that  the  economy 
of  a  whole  nation  could  be  planned  for  years  in  advance  was  wrong;  no 
new  five-year  plan  would  therefore  be  undertaken  after  the  completion  of 
the  first.  The  Russians  were  also  wrong  in  maintaining  that  a  socialist 
state  should  be  self-sufficient  and  should  not  join  international  organiza¬ 
tions.5  Speaking  to  an  association  of  Serb  economists  in  April  1951,  Mr. 
Kidric  said  that  the  Russian  claims  about  high  standards  of  living  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  mass  unemployment  in  the  U.S.A.  were  obviously  ridiculous, 
‘because  concrete  facts  are  known’ ;  equally  untrue  was  the  Russian  con¬ 
tention  that  capitalism  had  not  developed  since  Lenin’s  death.6  Mr. 


1  Meue  Zurcher  Z^itung,  25  May  1951. 

2  Mew  York  Times,  7  April  1951.  Seven  federal  Ministries  survived:  Foreign  Affairs,  Interior, 
Defence,  Foreign  Trade,  Finance,  Justice  and  Shipping.  For  Mr.  Kidric’s  speech  on  presenting 
this  decree  see  Relazioni  Internazionali,  21  April  1951,  p.  314  (text) ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951, 
p.  401.  On  6  October  1951  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade  was  abolished  and  its  functions 
were  distributed  among  other  departments,  a  change  presumably  connected  with  the  greater 
freedom,  already  mooted  and  granted  two  months  later,  to  manufacturers  and  merchants  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  business  (see  below,  p.  228). 

3  Foreign  Trade  and  Shipping  remained,  however,  in  the  ministerial  field. 

4  See  below,  p.  231. 

5  On  9  August  1951  Marshal  Tito  told  an  American  correspondent  that  Yugoslavia  intended 
to  join  the  European  Payments  Union:  Mew  York  Herald  Tribune,  10  August  1951. 

6  Ibid.  17  April  1951. 
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Kidric  urged  Yugoslav  economists  to  pay  ‘enormous  and  unbiased’  atten¬ 
tion  to  American  capitalism. 

On  26  August  1951  the  government  published  for  discussion  a  ‘Draft 
mmidal  and  Wages  System’,  which,  having  been  amended,  came  before 
the  National  Assembly  on  27  December  and  was  passed  into  law  two  days 
ater  as  the  Law  on  the  Planned  Management  of  National  Economy.1  The 
object  of  the  new  system  was  to  provide  a  framework  for  the  economy  of  the 
country,  leaving  details  to  be  filled  in  at  lower  levels.  The  framework 
was  to  take  the  shape  of  annual  Social  Plans  which  would  lay  down  ‘certain 
basic  proportions’,  but  subject  to  these  a  free  market  economy  was  to  be 
restored.  Thus,  the  government  would  determine  certain  basic  invest¬ 
ment  projects  and  the  amount  to  be  invested  in  them.  It  would  also  decide 
what  goods  were  to  be  produced,  and  in  what  proportions,  by  prescribing 
for  each  industry  a  ‘minimum  percentage  utilization  of  capacity’ — i.e.  to 
what  extent  of  its  assessed  capacity  the  industry  should  work.  Each 
industry  would  be  told  what  proportions  of  its  total  revenue  to  assign  to 
amortization  and  to  wage  funds  and  what  proportion  to  surrender  to  the 
state  under  the  heading  ‘accumulations  and  funds’.  This  last  item  was  a 
prescribed  percentage  of  wage  funds,  called  the  accumulation  rate.  Amorti¬ 
zation  having  been  deducted  from  ‘social  gross  product’,  the  resulting 
net  national  product  (or  national  income)  would  be  apportioned  by  the 
government  between  consumption,  social  funds  (including  federal  and 
republican  services  and  defence)  and  investment.2  The  prices  of  certain 
raw  materials  and  semi-finished  goods  were  to  remain  controlled;  others 
would  find  their  own  level  by  the  operation  of  supply  and  demand. 
Basic  wages  would  be  fixed  in  categories  corresponding  roughly  to  dif¬ 
ferent  levels  of  skill ;  but  if  a  concern  could,  by  hard  work  and  efficiency, 
produce  the  necessary  goods  with  a  smaller  staff,  the  workers  in  that  con¬ 
cern  shared  the  same  total  wage,  each  therefore  receiving  a  share  larger 
than  his  fellow  in  a  less  efficient  concern.3  The  government  continued  to 
exercise  control  over  the  economy  by  the  accumulation  rate  and  credit 
policy.  Moreover,  the  greater  part  of  profits  would  go  to  the  state,  since 
over  the  economy  as  a  whole  the  accumulation  rate  for  1952  was  fixed  at 
1 13  per  cent,  of  the  total  wage  fund;  for  industry  and  mining  it  was  535 
per  cent.4 

The  desire,  at  once  practical  and  dogmatic,  for  decentralization  ex- 

1  Xew  Yugoslav  Law,  1952,  nos.  1-2,  pp.  38-41 ;  Yugoslavia:  Collected  Yugoslav  Laws  (Belgrade, 
Union  of  Jurists’  Associations  of  Yugoslavia,  1952),  vol.  3,  pp.  38-43;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 

P-  4*3-  For  Mr.  Kidric’s  speech  on  introducing  the  law  see  New  Yugoslav  Law,  1952,  nos. 
1-2,  pp.  30-37- 

2  For  details  see  below,  p.  253. 

3  Bonuses  to  workers  were  not  to  exceed  30  per  cent,  of  the  normal  wage,  nor  were  wages  to 
fall  by  more  than  30  per  cent,  when  the  firm  was  working  at  a  loss. 

4  See  below,  p.  253. 
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tended  to  foreign  trade.  In  place  of  central  control  over  all  imports  and 
exports,  each  carrying  its  own  import  duty  or  export  subsidy  and  all 
therefore  producing  an  infinite  variety  of  rates  of  exchange,  there  was 
introduced  at  the  end  of  1951  a  new  value  for  the  dinar  (300=  $1 ;  840  = 
p^i),1  which  was  chosen  in  the  belief  that  it  would  permit  the  foreign 
purchase  and  sale  of  as  many  commodities  as  possible  without  duties  or 
subsidies.  Traders  might,  on  payment  of  a  subscription,  become  accredited 
dealers,  entitled  to  retain,  for  their  own  use  or  for  sale  on  the  free  market, 
45  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  exchange  earned  by  them ;  the  remainder  had  to 
be  sold  to  the  National  Bank  at  par.  These  concessions  were  later  restricted : 
the  retainable  proportion  was  reduced  to  20  per  cent.2  and  a  time  limit  of 
one  month  was  imposed,  after  which  exchange  retained  but  not  used  had 
to  be  sold  to  the  National  Bank  at  par. 

On  29  December  1951  Mr.  Kidric  presented  to  the  Federal  Assembly  the 
estimates  for  1952. 3  Mr.  Kidric  said  that  the  budget  envisaged  a  deficit 
of  56,800  million  dinars  (equivalent  to  6  per  cent,  of  the  Social  Plan), 
because  shortage  of  raw  materials  would  prevent  the  full  exploitation  of 
Yugoslavia’s  industrial  capacities.  He  hoped,  however,  that  this  deficit 
would  be  covered  by  the  over-fulfilment  of  the  plan  in  other  respects  and 
by  loans,  grants  and  credits  from  the  west.  Mr.  Kidric  said  that  the  budget 
would  undoubtedly  be  criticized  abroad,  where  there  would  again  be  talk 
of  poor  management  and  adventurous  expenditure;  nevertheless  the 
deficit,  which  was  equivalent  to  about  $190  million,  was  small  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  deficits  of  some  of  the  Marshall  Plan  countries.  Mr. 
Kidric  emphasized  that  Yugoslavia  was  reducing  investment  in  capital 
construction  to  the  minimum  and  that  the  amount  to  be  spent  on  defence 
was  the  least  compatible  with  security.  The  rate  of  investment,  which  had 
been  reduced  in  October  1951  from  28  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  of  the 
national  income,  was  further  reduced  to  16  per  cent.,  thus  making  it 
about  the  same  as  in  most  other  European  countries.4  The  greater  part  of 
the  sums  allocated  to  investment  (77  per  cent.,  or  13-6  per  cent,  of  the 

1  This  devaluation  to  one-sixth  of  the  previous  rate  was  announced  by  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
Mr.  Milentije  Popovic  on  28  December  1951 :  Manchester  Guardian,  29  December  1951.  For  the 
new  regulations  see  B.B.C.  Monitoring  Report,  Part  II  B,  No.  279,  14-16  January  1952.  The  actual 
value  of  the  dinar  may  have  been  as  low  as  1,400-1,500  to  the  pound,  and  after  the  dislocations 
caused  by  drought  in  1952  it  sank  to  6,000. 

2  Neue  Zurcher  Z^itung,  18  July,  and  7  and  26  November  1952. 

3  New  York  Times,  30  December  1951.  This  was  the  federal  government’s  budget.  Each 
republic  had  its  own  budget  as  well. 

4  That  is,  156,400  million  out  of  966,500  million  dinars,  i.e.  out  of  total  national  distribution. 
Since,  however,  there  was  a  planned  deficit  of  56,800  million  dinars,  the  social  gross  product 
minus  amortization  was  estimated  at  909,700  million  dinars,  and  on  this  basis  the  rate  of  invest¬ 
ment  was  over  1 7  per  cent.  Percentages  of  national  income  vary  somewhat,  depending  on  whether 
national  income  is  equated  with  total  national  distribution  or  with  social  gross  product  minus 
amortization.  Of  the  total  to  be  invested  in  1952  135,400  million  dinars  were  to  be  devoted  to 
‘basic’  investment  and  the  remaining  21,000  million  dinars  to  other  investment. 
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national  income)  was  devoted  to  the  completion  of  key  projects  in  capital 
construction,  but  from  1953  onwards  capital  investment  would  be  con¬ 
centrated  on  agriculture.  Any  reduction  was,  however,  counteracted  by 
the  high  cost  of  defence,  200,000  million  dinars;  defence,  and  the  defence 
industries  absorbed  23*7  per  cent,  of  the  national  income,  about  76  per 
cent,  of  the  budget.  Capital  investment  and  defence  together  accounted 
for  41-3  per  cent,  of  the  national  income.1 

The  Social  Plan  for  1952,  the  first  concrete  application  of  the  Law  on  the 
Planned  Management  of  the  National  Economy  was  published  in  January 
1952  and  was  circulated  throughout  the  country  for  discussion.  After 
alterations  the  plan  was  based  on  a  social  gross  product  of  1,004,590 
million  dinars,  which  would  produce,  after  allowing  for  amortization,  a 
national  income  of  909,700  million  dinars,  of  which  403,180  million  were 
allotted  to  wages  and  salaries,  406,900  million  to  social  funds,  200,000 
million  to  defence,  and  156,400  million  to  investment.  The  plan  required 
the  metallurgical,  oil,  coal  and  rubber  industries  to  work  almost  to  full 
capacity,  lower  targets  being  set  for  other  branches  of  the  economy.2 

(ii)  Power  and  Government 

The  breach  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  consequent  close  re-examination 
of  the  Yugoslav  effort  and  purpose  were  causes,  not  necessarily  sole  causes, 
of  political  reforms.  There  were  three  principal  repositories  of  civil  power 
in  the  Yugoslav  state:  the  hierarchy  of  constitutional  assemblies,  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  and  the  police.  While  no  one  of  these  was  eliminated  or  even 
seriously  maimed,  there  was  a  redistribution  of  authority  among  them  and 
therefore,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  a  certain  revaluation  in  the  public  mind  of 
their  several  proper  preserves.  If  on  the  whole  the  first  of  the  three  was  the 
gainer,  this  may  have  owed  as  much  to  fears  of  Gominform  influence  in 
the  other  two3  as  to  a  refurbishing  of  political  theory,  but  the  fortuitous 
appearance  at  this  time  of  a  codification  of  the  criminal  law  lent  to  the 
proceedings  a  liberal  air,  which  gladdened  the  hearts,  salved  the  con¬ 
sciences  and  evoked  the  plaudits  of  relieved  western  observers. 

The  codification  of  the  criminal  law  had  been  in  preparation  for  three 
years.  It  was  published  in  January  1951  and  approved  by  the  National 
Assembly  on  27  February.4  Besides  codifying  the  law  this  enactment 
added  a  new  section  designed  to  protect  the  individual  against  unlawful 

1  The  budget  was  approved  by  the  Assembly  on  31  March  1952. 

2  See  further  below,  pp.  253-4. 

3  Arrests  of  persons  suspected  of  too  much  sympathy  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Cominform 
continued  in  1951,  including  in  June  the  deputy  ministers  of  Agriculture  and  Finance  {New  York 
Times,  12  and  19  June  1951)  and  in  December  eleven  members  of  the  staff  of  Borba  (ibid. 
13  December  1951). 

4  It  came  into  force  on  1  July  1951.  See  New  Yugoslav  Law,  1951,  nos.  2-3,  pp.  39-1  r5>  for 
the  text  of  the  code  and  pp.  4— 25  for  a  summary  by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  Dr.  Frane  Frol. 
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search,  indefinite  detention  without  trial,  ‘third  degree’  and  other  in¬ 
vasions  of  human  rights,  and  prescribed  penalties  for  such  invasions.  It 
was  claimed  that  the  Yugoslav  code  was  different  from  the  Russian  in  two 
principal  respects:  first,  that  in  the  U.S.S.R.  the  measure  of  guilt  was  the 
damage  done  to  society  by  the  act  complained  of,  whereas  Yugoslavia 
adopted  the  principal  nullum  crimen  nulla  poena  sine  lege ;  and  secondly,  that 
in  Yugoslav  law  a  crime  must  be  precisely  defined.1  During  the  debate  in 
the  National  Assembly  the  Prime  Minister  of  Croatia,  Dr.  Balearic,  ob¬ 
jected  that  the  new  provisions  did  not  go  far  enough  in  eradicating  the 
idea  that  actions  by  people  in  authority  were  necessarily  right  or  in  cor¬ 
recting  the  belief  that  the  prime  purpose  of  law  was  the  protection  of  the 
social  order.2 


At  this  time  there  appeared  in  the  newspaper  Komunist  an  article  by  the 
deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Major-General  Philip  Bajkovic,  criticiz¬ 
ing  the  secret  police  and  urging  it  to  depart  from  the  Russian  model: 
the  police  must  serve  the  law,  not  violate  it.  He  also  complained  of  the 
arrogant  and  conceited  attitude  of  some  of  its  officers.3  Similar  criticism 
of  local  party  officials  was  made  by  Mr.  Zvonko  Brkic,  a  member  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party,  who  said  that  many  abused 
their  powers,  and  warned  them  against  the  belief  that  ‘the  party  and  not 
the  working  masses  have  come  to  power’ ;  the  role  of  the  party  was  the 
building  of  a  communist  society  and  not,  as  had  been  the  case  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  creation  of  a  bureaucratic  ruling  caste.4  In  May  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Croat  Communist  Party  adopted  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  one  main  task  of  the  party  and  of  the  trade  unions  was  the 
struggle  against  the  identification  of  the  state  with  the  party.5 

These  criticisms  and  complaints  were  endorsed  at  the  highest  level  by 
General  Alexander  Rankovic,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  a  report  made 
on  3  June  t°  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Yugoslav  Communist  Party.6 
General  Rankovic  strongly  attacked  the  secret  police,  the  judiciary  and 
the  local  officials  of  the  party,  all  of  whom  he  accused  of  perverting 
justice  and  abusing  their  powers.  The  People’s  Courts  were  accused  of 
making  inadequate  attempts  to  establish  the  ‘material  truth’  and  of  be¬ 
ing  too  ready  to  accept  police  reports  without  listening  to  the  defence. 
General  Rankovic  also  complained  of  a  tendency  to  represent  any  offence 
as  sabotage  or  treason.  Judges  were  found  to  be  inadequately  equipped 
for  their  tasks:  247  of  1,001  district  judges  were  without  legal  training;  the 
scholastic  qualifications  of  the  majority  were  below  the  standards  of  the 
secondary  schools;  and  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  65  judges  had  attended 


I 
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2  New  York  Times,  27  February  1951. 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  29  March  1951. 


The  Times,  17  April  1951. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune,  4  March  1951; 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  6  June  1951. 

B.B.C.  Monitoring  Report,  Part  II B,  No.  212,  28  May  1951. 

New  1  ugoslav  Law,  1951,  no.  4,  pp.  3-34;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  402 
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only  elementary  schools.  The  secret  police  were  reproved  for  lawlessness 
and  for  making  arbitrary  arrests ;  nearly  half  the  arrests  made  by  them  in 
1949  had  turned  out  to  have  been  unjustified.  The  principles  of  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  system  of  the  administration  of  justice  had  proved  sound,  but  its 
practice  would  have  to  be  improved  and  abuses  stopped. 

Local  government  also  came  under  review.  Constitutionally  local 
government  was  the  business  of  People’s  Committees,  which  had  extensive 
responsibilities  and  functions  (redefined  and  enlarged  in  1949)1  in  ad¬ 
ministrative,  economic,  judicial  and  social  affairs.  These  functions  were 
for  the  most  part  discharged  through  executive  committees,  which  had  in 
practice  gained  control  of  local  affairs  and  shared  it  with  the  local  officials 
of  the  Communist  Party  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  representative  bodies. 
In  July  1951  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  decided  to 
abolish  the  executive  committees,2  and  further  reforms  were  worked  out 
in  the  ensuing  months  and  embodied  in  a  new  law  on  People’s  Commit¬ 
tees,  which  was  approved  by  the  National  Assembly  on  1  April  1952. 3 
The  number  of  People’s  Committees  was  reduced  from  about  7,050  to 
about  3,ooo.4  Each  of  them  was  to  become  a  bicameral  body  containing  an 
Assembly  and  a  Council  of  Producers,  the  one  dealing  with  administration 
and  finance,  the  other  with  economic  affairs.  This  pattern  of  government 
was  to  be  repeated  at  the  republican  and  federal  levels,  where  similar 
bicameral  bodies  were  to  be  established  as  part  of  a  major  constitutional 
revision,  which  was  discussed  throughout  1952.  The  general  effect 
throughout  the  body  politic  was  still  further  to  separate  economic  affairs 
from  the  more  traditional  business  of  government,  to  stress  the  primacy  of 
economic  affairs  and  to  combine  the  greatest  amount  of  managerial  auto¬ 
nomy  (in  Councils  of  Producers)  with  representative  government.  At  the 
same  time  the  plans  for  constitutional  reform  included  the  creation  of  the 
office  of  President,  who  would  also  be  the  chairman  of  the  Presidium  of 
the  National  Assembly.  This  Presidium,  to  consist  of  40  members,  would 
be  the  effective  repository  of  federal  powers,  for  in  it  would  be  vested  the 
authority  of  the  National  Assembly,  when  in  recess,  and  to  it  would  be 
transferred  the  powers  of  the  Cabinet,  which  was  to  be  abolished.5  Dis¬ 
cussion  of  these  proposals  led  to  delay  in  their  implementation  and  to  con¬ 
siderable  revision6  with  the  result  that  no  legislative  action  was  taken 
during  1952. 

1  See  a  speech  by  the  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Edvard  Kardelj,  to  the  National  Assembly  on 
25  May  1949:  New  Yugoslav  Law,  1950,  number  4,  pp.  1-9,  and  ibid.  pp.  30-36  for  a  summary  of 
the  revised  law,  which  came  into  force  in  July  1949. 

2  New  York  Times,  6  July  1951. 

3  See  New  Yugoslav  Law,  1952,  nos.  1-2,  pp.  6-29,  for  Mr.  Kardelj’s  speech  to  the  Assembly 
and  pp.  I-XVII  for  the  text  of  the  law.  The  full  text  of  Mr.  Kardelj’s  speech  was  issued  as  a 
pamphlet:  Socialist  Democracy  (Belgrade,  Federation  of  Yugoslav  Jurists’  Associations,  1952). 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  28  February  1952.  5  New  York  Times,  4  and  7  May  I952- 

6  Christian  Science  Monitor,  5  July  and  6  November  1952. 
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(iii)  Collectivization 

Like  other  countries  of  eastern  Europe  Yugoslavia  undertook  after  the 
war  a  programme  of  land  reform  based  on  the  expropriation  without  com¬ 
pensation  of  estates  larger  than  a  certain  size,  the  distribution  of  land 
among  the  peasants,  and  the  grouping  of  holdings  in  co-operatives  or 
collectives.  Owing  to  the  extensive  land  reforms  in  the  Balkans  after  the 
first  World  War  the  number  of  large  estates,  and  so  the  amount  of  land 
to  be  distributed,  was  smaller  in  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria  and  Rumania 
than  in  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  or  Hungary.1  Much  the  greater  part 
of  Yugoslavia’s  agricultural  land  was  already  held  by  peasants  in 
holdings  smaller  than  the  permitted  20-35  hectares  (49-86  acres).2  The 
peasants  stood  to  gain  little  from  the  breaking  up  of  estates  and  were 
opposed  to  their  reconstruction  in  the  guise  of  collectives.  The  govern¬ 
ment,  however,  applied  itself  earnestly  to  collectivization,  and  a 
greater  proportion  of  land  was  collectivized  in  Yugoslavia  than  in 
any  other  People’s  Democracy  except  Bulgaria.  After  the  breach  the 
process  continued.  During  1949  the  number  of  collectives  was  increased 
from  1,318  to  6, 603. 3 

Yugoslavia  remained,  however,  primarily  an  agricultural  country,  in 
which  most  of  the  land  was  in  the  hands  of  independent  peasants.  In 
1 95 1  68  per  cent,  of  the  population  was  engaged  in  agriculture4  (as  opposed 
to  75  per  cent,  before  the  war)  and  three-quarters  of  them  were  outside 
collectives.  The  basis  of  the  country’s  economy  was  therefore,  after  the  war 
as  well  as  before,  its  agricultural  production;  for  as  well  as  providing  food 
for  the  whole  population  and  a  livelihood  for  three-quarters  of  it,  agricul¬ 
tural  produce  had  accounted  before  the  war  for  56  per  cent,  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia’s  exports.  The  war,  however,  caused  terrible  devastation.  It  was 
claimed  (on  the  basis  of  statistical  machinery  not  of  the  most  modern  type) 
that  21  per  cent,  of  the  total  arable  land  of  the  country  had  had  to  be 
abandoned;  and  that  62  per  cent,  of  its  horses,  56  per  cent,  of  its  cattle, 
63  per  cent,  of  its  sheep,  59  per  cent,  of  its  pigs  and  54  per  cent,  of  its 
poultry  had  been  destroyed.  Despite  considerable  assistance  from  UNRRA 
these  losses  were  not  easily  made  good.  Moreover,  while  living  standards 
in  Yugoslavia  remained  low  by  western  standards,  they  were  rising,  and 
the  more  food  the  population  consumed,  the  less  there  was  to  export.  The 

The  percentages  of  land  expropriated  after  the  second  World  War  were:  Bulgaria  4,  Yugo¬ 
slavia  6-8,  Rumania  7'6,  Poland  28’5,  Czechoslovakia  30'4  and  Hungary  34'9- 

The  Law  on  Agricultural  Reform,  enacted  in  August  1945  and  amended  in  1946  and  1948, 
allowed  farmers  to  keep  this  amount  of  land.  Farmers  of  poor  mountain  land  and  farmers  with 
large  families  working  on  the  land  were  allowed  somewhat  more.  Other  peasants,  to  whom  land 
was  now  given  for  the  first  time,  received  only  8-12  hectares.  See  ‘The  Law  on  Land  Reform 
and  Colonization’,  New  Yugoslav  Law,  1950,  nos.  2-3,  pp.  47-48. 

3  New  Statesman  and  Nation,  20  January  1951. 

4  The  Economist,  27  October  1951. 
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situation  deteriorated  still  further  when  a  severe  drought  in  1950  all  but 
eliminated  exports  of  agricultural  produce  and  necessitated  the  slaughter 
of  large  numbers  of  cattle.  In  1951  Yugoslav  exports  of  farm  produce 
represented  less  than  a  third  of  total  exports. 

In  these  circumstances  there  were  economic,  social,  and  doctrinal  and 
political  motives  for  collectivization — economic,  because,  although  agri¬ 
cultural  efficiency  was  of  prime  importance  and  although  Yugoslavia’s 
agriculture  was  four  times  as  densely  populated  as  Great  Britain’s,  pro¬ 
ductivity  per  acre  was  about  half,  farming  methods  were  extremely 
primitive,  and  machinery  was  so  scarce  as  to  require  some  form  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  ;  social,  because  of  the  need  to  settle  ex-partisans,  especially  Montene¬ 
grins  whose  homes  had  been  destroyed  in  war;  doctrinal  and  political, 
because  communist  doctrine  demanded  the  abolition  of  private  ownership 
and  because  without  collectivization  the  government’s  control  over  nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  population  was  negligible.  At  the  beginning  of 
1951  about  27  per  cent,  of  agricultural  land  was  under  one  or  other  of 
three  general  kinds  of  state  control.  There  were,  first,  state  farms  directly 
owned  and  run  by  the  government;  these  occupied  only  2  per  cent,  of  the 
total  agricultural  land.  Secondly,  there  were  ‘peasant  working  co-opera¬ 
tives’,  sometimes  called  collectives,  formed  by  the  surrender  to  the 
collectives  of  the  peasants’  title  to  their  lands.  And  thirdly,  there  were 
‘general  co-operatives’,  in  which  peasants  continued  to  own  land  but  co¬ 
operated  in  buying  and  selling;  these,  the  most  numerous  kind  of  collec¬ 
tives,  numbered  about  7,000,  embraced  two  million  landholders,1  and 
aroused  no  general  opposition.  Collectivization  was  least  widespread  in 
the  mountainous  regions  of  Montenegro  and  Herzegovina  and  commoner 
in  the  richer  areas  of  Croatia,  Macedonia  and  the  Vojvodina.  In  the  last 
two  collectivization,  continued  after  it  had  been  suspended  in  the  rest  of 
the  country,  embraced  by  1951  50  per  cent,  of  the  arable  land  in  Mace¬ 
donia  and  45  per  cent,  in  the  Vojvodina. 

From  the  first  there  was  among  the  peasants,  some  of  whom  had  owned 
their  land  for  generations,  strong  opposition  to  collectivization,  and  even 
those  more  favourably  inclined  became  later  antagonized,  for  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  determination  to  foster  collectives  was  subordinated  to  its  indus¬ 
trial  programme.  Thus,  while  the  five-year  plan  set  aside  1 19,200  million 
dinars  for  investment  in  industry,  it  provided  only  19,400  million  dinars 
for  agriculture,2  and  the  investment  programme  for  1951  allotted  48-1 
per  cent,  of  the  available  funds  to  industry,  20-9  per  cent,  to  transport, 
14-8  per  cent,  to  non-productive  purposes  such  as  building,  leaving  only 
13-3  per  cent,  for  agriculture  and  2-9  per  cent,  for  forestry.3  Moreover, 
even  these  figures  gave  a  somewhat  exaggerated  impression,  for  while  it 

1  Christian  Science  Monitor,  30  July  1951.  2  The  Economist,  27  October  1951. 

3  Ibid.  20  October  1951. 
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was  relatively  easy  for  collectives  to  obtain  loans,  grants  or  credits  from 
the  state  for  building  and  development,  much-needed  farm  machinery  and 
fertilizers  were  almost  unobtainable,  since  the  available  foreign  currency 
was  devoted  almost  entirely  to  industrial  needs.  To  these  deficiencies  was 
added  inefficient  management  by  inexpert  officials.  In  many  cases,  too, 
collectives  were  at  a  disadvantage,  because  many  of  those  who  joined 
voluntarily  were  the  poorer  peasants  or  landless  labourers  of  the  area 
and  the  land  contributed  was  of  relatively  poor  quality. 

In  theory  no  peasant  was  forced  to  join  a  collective,  but  in  practice  every 
attempt  was  made  to  make  life  for  the  independent  peasant  so  unprofitable 
as  to  leave  him  no  alternative,  while  at  the  same  time  special  attractions, 
such  as  free  holidays,  were  offered  to  members  of  collectives.  Immediately 
after  the  war  a  system  of  compulsory  deliveries  to  the  state  at  very  low 
prices  was  imposed,  in  order  to  secure  food  for  the  towns.  Quotas,  as  also 
taxes,  were  fixed  by  local  party  authorities,  who  demanded  from  the  in¬ 
dependent  peasant  deliveries  and  payments  far  beyond  his  capacity,  with 
the  object — frequently  openly  expressed — of  forcing  him  to  join  a  collective.1 
Compulsory  deliveries  formed  part  of  a  system  of  linked  prices :  in  return 
for  agricultural  produce  sold  to  the  state  at  low  prices,  the  peasant  re¬ 
ceived  coupons  entitling  him  to  consumer  goods  at  reduced  prices.  Since, 
however,  there  was  a  great  shortage  of  all  kinds  of  consumer  goods,  these 
coupons  were  frequently  not  honoured;  and  when  they  were  honoured, 
the  goods  acquired  were  of  poor  quality,  since  no  foreign  consumer  goods 
were  being  imported  and  Yugoslav  manufacture  was  only  beginning. 
The  peasant,  therefore,  whether  independent  or  collectivized,  had  little 
incentive  to  produce.  For  the  independent  peasant  there  was  also  the 
danger  that  increased  production  would  be  followed  by  an  increased 
delivery  quota,  and  so  he  tended  to  grow  extra  vegetables  (to  have  more  to 
eat  or  to  sell  on  the  free  market)  or  to  do  odd  jobs  on  the  farm.  The 
peasant  in  a  collective,  whose  pay  (apart  from  coupons  for  consumer 
goods)  was  mainly  agricultural  produce  and  was  calculated  by  the  number 
of  days’  work,  did  not  consider  it  worth  his  while  to  work  more  than  was 
necessary  to  provide  himself  with  enough  food.  It  was  reported  that  in 
some  regions  peasants  worked  only  50  days  in  a  year.2  A  further  difficulty 
was  created  by  the  administrative  rigidity  which  dictated  a  uniform  and 
therefore  frequently  inappropriate  type  of  organization,  regardless  of  the 
natural  differences  between  the  Vojvodina,  the  vineyards  of  Dalmatia 
and  the  sheep  farms  of  Montenegro. 

The  government  was  thus  faced  with  the  conflicting  aims,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  continuing  collectivization  by  giving  advantages  to  collectivized 

1  It  was  primarily  due  to  such  methods  that  the  number  of  collectives  rose  so  sharply  during 
J949'  Members  of  collectives  paid  no  income  tax. 

2  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  17  August  1951. 
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peasants  and  by  making  life  as  difficult  as  possible  for  independent  peasants ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  raising  agricultural  production  by  providing 
independent  and  collectivized  peasants  alike  with  an  incentive  to  produce. 
As  the  economic  situation  deteriorated  and  the  need  grew  for  more  agri¬ 
cultural  produce  both  for  consumption  and  export,  dogmatic  preconcep¬ 
tions  were  overborne  by  practical  necessity. 

The  drive  for  collectivization,  which  reached  its  peak  in  1949,  was  re¬ 
laxed  in  1 95°;  and  the  independent  peasant  was  allowed,  in  the  summer  of 
that  year,  to  sell  his  surplus  production  on  the  free  market.  In  March  1951 
compulsory  deliveries  of  a  variety  of  agricultural  products  were  dropped; 
on  5  May  the  compulsory  delivery  of  all  agricultural  products  except  fats, 
grain  and  wool  was  abolished  as  from  1  July;  and  early  in  1952  all  these 
were  freed  except  wool,  which  was  not  freed  until  after  the  end  of  the 
buying  season  in  that  year.  Rationing,  except  of  bread,  fats  and  sugar, 
was  abolished  in  1951.  In  order  to  compensate  the  urban  population  for 
the  consequent  rise  in  prices  amounts  equal  to  the  previous  ration  were 
sold  at  80  per  cent,  of  the  current  price,  the  state  paying  the  difference.1 
At  the  same  time,  collective  farms  were  allowed  to  open  their  own  distribu¬ 
tion  centres.  Thus,  independent  peasants  and  collectives  were  to  compete 
freely,  and  it  was  hoped  that  increased  supplies  and  competition  would 
bring  prices  down.  Large  quantities  of  building  materials,  sugar  and 
other  much-coveted  commodities  were  sent  to  the  villages,  where  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  peasants  was  suddenly  enormously  increased.2 
No  attempt  was  made  to  disguise  this  change  in  policy.  Mr.  Osman 
Karabegovic,  President  of  the  Cabinet  Council  for  Trade,  admitted  in 
May  1951  that  the  system  of  compulsory  deliveries  had  failed:  it  had  sapped 
the  peasants’  initiative  and  so  prevented  a  rise  in  production.  He  said  that 
the  number  of  cattle  and  pigs  had  declined  by  1 1  and  10  per  cent,  between 
1949  and  1950,  and  that  this  decline,  although  partly  due  to  the  drought, 
was  primarily  caused  by  the  system  of  compulsory  deliveries.3 

These  innovations  and  concessions,  coupled  with  the  removal  of  pressure 
on  the  independent  peasants,  did  increase  agricultural  production,  but 
they  also  occasioned  two  less  welcome  developments :  a  severe  crisis  in  the 
collectives,  and  inflation.  For  the  first  time  since  the  war,  life  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  peasant  began  again  to  pay.  Despite  their  advantages  over  the 
independent  peasants,4  members  of  collectives  had  many  complaints 


1  Tanjug  Weekly  Bulletin,  11  May  1951;  New  York  Times,  6  May  1951;  Neue  ^iircher  geitung, 
8  May  1951. 

2  But  still  not  enough  to  enable  the  government  to  finance  internally  the  supply  of  bread  grains 
in  an  ensuing  year  of  drought. 

3  New  York  Times,  6  May  1951,  and  The  Times,  7  May  1951,  citing  Borba.  Some  time  later 
Borba  commented  that  without  an  economic  stimulus  no  producer  had  the  wish  or  the  impulse  to 
increase  his  production:  Christian  Science  Monitor,  26  May  1951. 

4  For  instance,  exemption  from  income  tax  and  priority  in  obtaining  agricultural  machinery. 
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against  the  government  and  collectivization :  promises  of  cheap  consumer 
goods  had  not  been  fulfilled;  bad  workers  were  paid  the  same  wages  as 
good  workers;  wages  were  paid  chiefly  in  produce  instead  of  money;  work 
was  organized  on  a  team  or  ‘brigade’  system  which  was  disliked ;  manage¬ 
ment  was  inefficient  and  managers  unpopular.  On  joining  a  collective, 
the  peasant  had  been  given  the  right  to  withdraw  with  his  land  at  the 
end  of  three  years.  For  many  peasants  this  three-year  period  expired  in 
the  summer  of  1951,  and  the  pressure  to  leave  collectives  became  very 
great,  especially  in  the  richer  areas  of  Croatia,  Macedonia  and  the  Voj- 
vodina.  The  government  tried  to  stem  the  flood  by  force  and  by  promises 
of  reforms  and  better  conditions. 

An  article  in  Borba  in  July  1951  opened  a  violent  press  campaign  against 
priests  and  lawyers  who  were  reminding  peasants  of  their  right  to  leave 
collectives.1  On  1 1  July  a  broadcast  statement  announced  that  the  Board 
of  Forestry  and  Agriculture  had  issued  instructions  ‘for  procedure  govern¬ 
ing  resignations  from  peasant  co-operatives’,2  but  details  of  these  instruc¬ 
tions  were  not  given.  Proceedings  were  taken  against  obstreperous 
peasants  and  some  were  put  in  prison;  in  Slovenia,  for  instance,  a  peasant 
was  sentenced  to  two  years’  hard  labour  because  he  had  criticized  the 
running  of  his  collective  and  had  encouraged  his  relatives  to  leave  it.3  But 
the  exodus  continued  throughout  the  summer;  in  some  cases  collectives 
simply  dissolved;  and  the  government  was  forced  to  give  serious  attention 
to  the  grievances  of  collectivized  peasants.  As  early  as  April  1951  Dr. 
Bakaric,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Croatia,  told  a  congress  of  the  People’s 
Front  that  the  existing  system  was  an  obstacle  to  agricultural  development 
and  encouraged  laziness  and  the  abuse  of  co-operative  property  for  private 
ends;  and  that  the  ‘brigade’  system  and  the  scale  and  form  of  wages, 
which  bore  no  relation  to  actual  production,  were  mistakes.4  In  July 
the  government  decided  to  revise  its  investment  programme  and  to  invest 
substantial  sums  in  the  production  of  tractors  and  other  farm  machinery, 
intended  primarily  for  Croatia  and  Macedonia,  where  the  pressure  to 
leave  the  collectives  was  strongest.5  In  a  speech  on  28  July  Marshal  Tito 
admitted  the  existence  of  a  crisis  and  the  government’s  miscalculations 
about  investment.6  He  stressed  the  facts,  however,  that  tractors  were 
already  being  produced  in  increasing  numbers,  and  that  more  would  be 
bought  abroad  when  foreign  exchange  was  no  longer  so  urgently  needed 
to  buy  coal  and  steel.  Yugoslavia,  he  said,  had  given  up  over  a  year  ago 
the  attempt  to  force  peasants  into  collectives:  ‘we  did  not  want  a  camp, 

1  Neue  ^i/rcher  £eitung,  21  July  1951.  Lawyers  were  later  warned  that  they  would  be  considered 
enemies  of  the  people  if  they  persisted  in  drawing  up  withdrawal  petitions  for  peasants :  New 
York  Times,  25  August  1951. 

2  East  Europe  and  Soviet  Russia,  26  July  1951,  p.  8. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  18  August  1 95 1  •  4  New  York  Times,  3  April  1951. 

5  Ibid.  28  July  1951.  6  Christian  Science  Monitor,  30  July  1951. 
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but  an  association  of  free  producers.’  Similar  sentiments  were  expressed 
by  Mr.  Kidric  and  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Macedonia,  Mr.  Lazar 
Kolishevski,  both  of  whom  also  accused  bourgeois  reactionaries  and  Comin- 
form  traitors  of  trying  to  exploit  the  privileges  recently  granted  to  inde¬ 
pendent  peasants.  Mr.  Kidric  said  that  Yugoslavia  had  no  intention  of 
returning  to  a  capitalist  agricultural  system  and  that,  although  life  as  an 
independent  peasant  might  at  present  appear  desirable,  peasants  would 
soon  come  to  realize  that  they  were  better  off  in  collective  farms.1  Borba 
stated  that  the  government  intended  to  achieve  the  gradual  absorption  of 
peasants  into  the  collective  farms  by  raising  standards  of  living  in  them.2 

Standards  of  living  could  not,  however,  be  raised  from  one  day  to  the 
next,  nor  could  the  results  of  the  changed  investment  programme  be  im¬ 
mediately  felt.  Moreover,  the  peasants  had  by  this  time  little  faith  in  the 
good  intentions  of  the  government,  and  measures  such  as  the  cancellation 
early  in  August  of  the  collectives’  debts  to  the  State  Bank3  (as  a  result  of 
which  payments  by  the  collectives  to  the  peasants  rose)  were  interpreted 
as  signs  of  weakness  rather  than  as  attempts  to  improve  conditions.  The 
peasants  continued  therefore  to  manifest  dissatisfaction,  particularly  by 
going  slow  in  the  harvest  and  by  adopting  uneconomical  methods  of 
threshing  in  order  to  reduce  the  harvest  and  their  deliveries  to  the  state.4 
They  were  helped  in  this  by  a  shortage  of  threshing  machines  and  by  the 
fact  that  many  threshing  machines  on  collectives  were  out  of  order  as  a 
result  of  bad  management;  many  more  broke  down  during  the  harvest, 
and  the  necessary  spare  parts  were  frequently  unobtainable.  In  Croatia, 
where  threshing  was  normally  completed  by  the  middle  of  August,  only 
37  per  cent,  of  the  quota  had  been  delivered  by  15  August,  and  the  supply 
of  bread  for  towns  throughout  the  country  was  endangered.  The  govern¬ 
ment  therefore  reverted  to  drastic  methods,  and  lagging  villages  were 
surrounded  by  police,  who  carried  off  the  wheat.  On  22  August  the  govern¬ 
ment  decreed  the  extension  of  compulsory  deliveries  of  grains,  fats  and 
wool  until  the  end  of  1952.5  By  31  August  71  per  cent,  of  the  quota  had 
been  collected  and  this  was  adjudged  a  success.6  Marshal  Tito,  speaking 
in  Croatia  on  9  September,7  said  that  collectivization  would  be  resumed  as 

1  Neue  Zurcher  geitung,  21  July  1951 ;  New  York  Times,  25  July  1951. 

2  Neue  Zureher  £eitung,  21  July  1951.  3  New  York  Times,  14  August  1951. 

4  Although  quotas  had  been  reduced  and  prices  raised,  prices  still  bore  no  relation  to  market 
prices.  The  government  paid  700  dinars  for  xoo  kilograms  (about  2  cwt.)  of  wheat  at  a  time 
when  a  pair  of  shoes  cost  3,000-4,000  dinars,  a  shirt  2,000-3,000  dinars  and  a  suit  10,000-12,000 
dinars.  This  affected  independent  peasants  even  more  than  members  of  collectives,  as  the  former 
did  not  receive  coupons  entitling  them  to  consumer  goods  at  low  prices.  See  ibid.  20  August 
1951. 

5  Article  13  of  the  decree  stipulated  that  holdings  should,  for  the  purpose  of  assessment,  be 
classified  into  categories  based  on  acreage.  Local  authorities  were,  however,  granted  the  right  to 
assess  the  delivery  quota  of  any  peasant  above  the  maximum  or  below  the  minimum  fixed  for  his 
category:  ibid.  23  August  1951. 

6  Ibid.  14  September  1951,  citing  Borba. 


7  Ibid.  13  September  1951. 
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soon  as  Yugoslavia  was  able  to  import  enough  tractors  and  other  farm 
machinery.  Collective  farming,  he  said,  was  of  vital  importance  to  the 
economy  and  would  on  no  account  be  given  up;  people  who  were  attempt¬ 
ing  to  break  up  collective  farms,  and  peasants  who  believed  that  they  would 
be  allowed  to  leave  them  after  the  initial  three-year  period,  would  do  well 
to  bear  this  in  mind.  Marshal  Tito  added  that  when  more  farm  machinery 
became  available,  the  standard  of  living  of  members  of  collective  farms 
would  become  higher  than  that  of  independent  peasants. 

But  the  peasants,  independent  and  collectivized,  continued  their  oppo¬ 
sition.  Going  slow  was  extended  to  the  maize  harvest  and  to  sowing; 
Dalmatian  labour  had  to  be  transported  to  Croatia  to  gather  the  maize 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  Croatia  and  in  Serbia, 
peasants  refused  to  sow  more  than  was  needed  for  their  own  consumption. 
Many  left  collectives  despite  the  fact  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  with¬ 
draw  their  land.  They  took  their  cattle  and  tried  to  live  off  the  small 
plots  of  land  round  their  houses  by  growing  extra  vegetables  for  sale  on 
the  free  market.  They  also  went  as  labourers  to  independent  farms. 

Hopes  of  reducing  prices  by  increased  production  and  a  return  to  com¬ 
petition  were  not  at  first  fulfilled.  Prices  of  agricultural  produce  and  of 
consumer  goods  rose  sharply,  and  inflation  grew  steadily  throughout  the 
summer  and  autumn.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  government  hoped  to 
be  able  to  abolish  rationing,  and  in  October  1951  a  preliminary  scheme  of 
points  rationing  was  introduced  to  enable  people  to  buy  more  of  one 
rationed  product  and  less  of  another,  if  they  so  chose.  It  immediately  be¬ 
came  evident  that  the  demand  for  fats  was  still  far  too  great  to  permit  the 
abolition  of  rationing.  In  order  to  increase  the  supply  a  decree  of  1 1 
October  freed  pigs  and  olive  oil  from  compulsory  delivery,  and  all  fats, 
though  still  rationed,  were  now  sold  on  the  free  market.  When  demand 
continued  to  exceed  supply,  substantial  quantities  of  lard  were  imported 
from  western  Europe  in  order,  by  increasing  supplies,  to  bring  prices  down,  to 
counteract  inflation  and  to  make  the  independent  peasant’s  life  unprofitable. 

The  inflation,  together  with  the  crisis  in  the  collectives  and  the  knowledge 
that  the  winter’s  food  supplies  had  been  secured,  caused  the  government 
to  revert  to  the  policy  of  forcing  agricultural  prices  down  and  of  compelling 
independent  peasants  to  join  collectives  by  making  life  difficult  for  them.1 
This  was  stated  by  Mr.  Miyalko  Todorovic,  the  President  of  the  Federal 
Agricultural  Council,  at  the  opening  of  the  third  annual  congress  of 
Yugoslav  collectives  on  1 6  November.2  Mr.  Todorovic  said  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  now  proceed  with  the  rapid  and  systematic  extension  of  col¬ 
lective  farming.  Mr.  Kidric  told  the  congress  on  the  next  day3  that  the 

1  Other  deflationary  measures  used  to  achieve  this  end  included  a  large  rise  in  the  cost  of 
transport  and  public  services,  which  made  it  very  expensive  for  peasants  to  travel  to  market. 

2  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  17  November  1951. 

3  New  York  Times,  19  November  1951. 
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government  intended  to  use  punitive  taxation  against  the  ‘rich’  peasants 
who  would  then  regret  their  abstention  from  collectives  and  ask  to  join.1 
Throughout  the  country  peasants  were  imprisoned  for  attempting  to 
break  up  collectives,  and  gradually  it  became  clear  that  the  government 
was  winning  the  battle.  The  sowing  of  wheat  was  catching  up,  and  by  the 
middle  of  November  three-quarters  of  the  programme  for  Serbia  had  been 
completed.  At  the  same  time  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  issued  on  25  November  a  new  plan  for  collective  farming,  in  which 
past  mistakes  were  admitted  and  new  proposals  made.2  General  collec¬ 
tives  were  to  be  transformed  gradually  into  collectively  owned  farms. 
In  future  collectives  would  operate  on  a  profit  and  loss  principle,3  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  any  profit  would,  after  deductions  for  investment, 
&c.,  be  divided  among  the  members.  Instead  of  receiving  chiefly  farm 
produce,  peasants  would  be  paid  a  money  wage;  they  would  participate 
in  the  fixing  of  wages  through  co-operative  assemblies,  which  would  also 
have  the  power  to  appoint  and  dismiss  all  officials.  A  social  insurance 
scheme,  under  which  peasants  would  receive  benefits  comparable  to  those 
received  by  workers  in  the  nationalized  industries,  would  be  instituted. 
Some  of  the  uneconomic  collectives  in  the  mountains  of  Montenegro  and 
Herzegovina  would  be  dissolved,  and  new  collectives  would  only  be  formed 
after  careful  study  of  local  conditions.4  The  adoption  of  the  Russian 
kholkoz  system  was  declared  responsible  for  all  shortcomings  and  ‘com¬ 
pletely  wrong  and  harmful  in  our  practice’. 

In  a  report  published  on  14  December  Mr.  Slavko  Komar,  the  President 
of  the  Croatian  Council  for  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  said  that  the  crisis 
in  the  collective  farms  had  been  the  most  serious  crisis  yet,  but  that  the 
battle  had  been  won.5  Nearly  all  the  peasants  who  had  left  their  collectives 
had  gone  back,  and  there  were  no  more  requests  for  withdrawal.  Mr. 
Komar  pointed  out  that  the  crisis  had  been  overcome  not  by  economic  but 
by  executive  measures,  by  the  rejection  of  requests  for  withdrawal  and  by 
prison  sentences.  There  had  also  been  a  purge  of  peasant  members  from 
the  Croatian  Communist  Party.6  There  were  indications,  however,  that 
despite  Mr.  Komar’s  optimism  the  struggle  was  not  yet  over.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  year  there  were  more  reports  of  peasants  refusing  to  sow  more 

1  And  see  an  article  in  Barba  on  i  December  1951  by  Marshal  Tito,  who  wrote  that  Yugo¬ 
slavia  could  not  have  two  systems  of  production,  a  socialist  one  for  industry  and  a  capitalist  one 
for  agriculture;  the  peasants,  as  producers,  could  not  remain  outside  the  community. 

2  New  York  Times,  26  November  1951 ;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  8  December  1951,  p.  946  (text); 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  41 1. 

3  The  government  restricted  credit.  On  8  December  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and  the  National 
Bank  directed  that  credits  to  agricultural  (and  other  state)  enterprises  be  heavily  curtailed. 

4  One  of  the  failures  of  co-operatives  had  been  the  attempt  to  impose  uniform  methods  through¬ 
out  a  country  which  nature  had  made  strikingly  varied. 

5  New  York  Times  and  Christian  Science  Monitor,  21  December  1951. 

6  881  members  and  526  candidates  for  membership  were  expelled:  ibid. 
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than  they  would  need  for  their  own  consumption;  they  were  said  to  be 
turning  their  resistance  against  the  plan  for  reorganizing  the  collectives;1 
and  the  government  was  faced  with  the  hostility  of  an  important  part  of  the 
population.  In  the  next  year,  1953,  collectivization  was  finally  abandoned 
and  agriculture  was  rescued  from  its  Cinderella  status  by  a  ten-year  plan, 
which  provided  for  the  expenditure  of  700  million  dinars  on  irrigation, 
drainage,  reclamation  and  mechanization.2  The  special  privileges  of  col¬ 
lectives  were  abolished  and  their  members  were  empowered  to  determine 
by  vote  whether  the  collective  should  be  dissolved.3  From  such  collectives 
as  were  not  dissolved  members  might  still  withdraw  after  three  years,  but 
first  reports  indicated  that  most  of  the  collectives  would  disappear.4 

3.  Western  Aid 
(i)  Economic  aid 

Western  aid  to  Yugoslavia  staved  off  economic  crisis  in  1950;  enabled 
Yugoslavia  to  continue  its  expensive  policies  of  increasing  internal  consump¬ 
tion  and  industrialization ;  to  experiment,  to  recover  from  mistakes,  to  keep 
industries  going  and  so  avert  unemployment  on  a  big  scale;  strengthened 
Yugoslavia  militarily;  and  strengthened  the  American  strategic  position 
in  Europe. 

Yugoslavia  began  to  receive  economic  assistance  from  the  west  in  the 
year  after  the  break  with  Moscow:5  a  loan  of  $20  million  in  September  1949 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank,  a  loan  of  $2*7  million  in  October  1949  from 
the  International  Bank  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  for  the  timber  in¬ 
dustry,  a  loan  of  $9  million  in  1949  from  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  a  credit  of  £8  million  in  December  1949  from  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  two  further  loans  of  $20  million  and  $15  million  in  March  and 
August  1950  from  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  credits  of  $65  million  in 
August  1950  from  the  Federal  German  Republic.  In  the  summer  of  1950 
a  drought,  which  cost  Yugoslavia  about  one-third  of  its  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  and  one-sixth  of  its  national  income,  increased  the  need  for  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance.  The  U.S.A.  immediately  responded  to  a  Yugoslav 
appeal  by  dispatching  food  from  government  stocks  in  the  U.S.A.  and  from 
Italy  and  western  Germany,  and  in  December  1950  Congress  passed  the 
Yugoslav  Emergency  Assistance  Act,  authorizing  an  expenditure  of  $38 
million  on  food  and  other  supplies  for  Yugoslavia.6  Great  Britain  also 

1  New  York  Times,  27  December  1951. 

Nene  Zurcher  £ 'pitting ,  23  February  1953!  Christian  Science  Monitor,  18  March  1953. 

3  Ibid.  30  March  1921  Neue  ^iircher  ^eitung,  31  March  1953. 

4  Ibid.  1 1  April  1953.  See  also  speeches  by  Mr.  Kardelj  on  23  February  and  Mr.  Bakaric  on 
25  February;  ibid.  24  February  1953,  and  Manchester  Guardian,  27  February  1953. 

5  Yugoslavia  had,  of  course,  received  substantial  amounts  of  aid  from  UNRRA  in  1945-6. 

6  Public  Law  897,  81st  Congress,  2nd  Session. 
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came  again  to  Yugoslavia’s  assistance  by  granting  a  credit  of  £3  million 
in  November  for  the  purchase  of  food  and  consumer  goods  and  a  further 
credit  of  £2  million  in  December  for  the  purchase  of  raw  materials.1 2  By 
the  end  of  1950,  therefore,  help  in  the  region  of  $150  million  had  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  Yugoslavia  by  the  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain.  An  agreement 
between  Yugoslavia  and  the  U.S.A.,  implementing  the  Yugoslav  Emer¬ 
gency  Assistance  Act  and  signed  on  6  January  1951/  stipulated  that  Yugo¬ 
slavia  should  give  full  publicity  to  the  American  assistance  programme; 
permit  unrestricted  observation,  supervision  and  reporting  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  goods;  devote  equivalent  counterpart  funds  to  further  relief;  and 
distribute  aid  without  discrimination.3  Official  assistance  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  private  individuals;  the  American  organization  CARE 
announced  on  25  January  that  it  would  distribute  food  to  the  value  of 
$35  million  in  Yugoslavia  during  the  coming  six  months.4 

During  1951  food  and  consumer  goods  continued  to  be  supplied,  but  the 
emphasis  in  economic  assistance  shifted  to  raw  materials  and  to  develop¬ 
ment  loans.  Military  aid  was  also  given.5  And  in  1951  the  U.S.A.  and 
Great  Britain,  together  with  France,  concerted  their  policies  and  com¬ 
bined  jointly  to  underwrite  Yugoslavia’s  external  commercial  deficit. 

Although  the  American  emergency  programme  had  helped  Yugoslavia 
to  offset  the  drought,  the  Yugoslav  economy  was,  at  the  beginning  of 
I95G  on  the  verge  of  a  collapse  owing  to  the  Cominform’s  blockade,  to 
heavy  expenditure  on  defence,  to  the  drought — which,  besides  causing  a 
shortage  of  food,  cut  Yugoslavia’s  agricultural  exports  (the  country’s 
principal  exports),  thus  depriving  it  of  the  means  of  paying  for  imported 
raw  materials,  to  the  heavy  programme  of  industrialization  under  the 
Yugoslav  five-year  plan  and  the  attendant  failure  to  invest  in  agriculture, 
and  to  the  policy  of  collectivization. 

1  Agreement  on  the  use  to  be  made  of  these  £5  million  was  reached  in  February:  The  Times, 
15  February  1951.  The  £2  million  were  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  seeds,  sugar,  fats  and,  in 
lesser  degree,  cocoa  beans  and  consumer  goods.  Most  of  the  £2  million  was  to  be  spent  on  crude 
rubber,  wool,  cotton,  pharmaceutical  raw  materials  and  raw  jute.  For  a  supplementary  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  dates  on  which  instalments  of  the  latter  credit  would  become  available  see  Great 
Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Exchange  of  Notes  between  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Government  of  Yugoslavia  granting  a  credit  of  £2,000,000  to  Yugoslavia  for  the  purchase  of  raw  materials, 
London,  nth  January,  igyi  (Cmd.  8172)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1951). 

2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  22  January  1951,  pp.  150-1 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951, 
P-  377- 

3  On  6  February  the  American  Ambassador,  Mr.  George  Allen,  stated  that  observers  were 
given  exceptionally  good  co-operation  and  that  the  distribution  of  food  was  being  effected  very 
fairly:  The  Times,  7  February  1951.  On  9  April  Mr.  Acheson  said  that  American  observers  in 
Yugoslavia  had  complete  freedom  of  movement  and  full  co-operation:  New  York  Times,  10  April 
1951.  The  programme  was,  by  order  of  the  President  given  on  25  January,  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  under  direction  of  the  State  Department:  ibid.  26  January  1951.  It 
continued  until  8  August  1951. 

4  Ibid.  26  January  1951. 

5  See  below,  pp.  245  seqq. 
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Since  1949  the  Yugoslav  government  had  been  trying  to  obtain  from  the 
International  Bank  a  large  loan,  reputedly  of  about  $25  million,  to  finance 
the  completion  of  its  industrialization  programme.  However,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Bank  was  bound  by  the  terms  of  its  charter  to  ‘act  pru¬ 
dently’  and  to  ‘pay  due  regard  to  the  prospects  of  the  borrower’  when 
making  or  guaranteeing  loans,1  the  likelihood  of  such  a  loan  became  pro¬ 
gressively  smaller  as  the  condition  of  the  Yugoslav  economy  deteriorated. 
Early  in  1951  the  Yugoslav  government  approached  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  long-term  loan.  American  and  British 
experts  were  inclined  to  agree  with  Yugoslavia  that  a  long-term  loan  for 
capital  investment  of  $400-450  million  was  essential,  if  the  collapse  of  the 
Yugoslav  economy  was  to  be  averted.  Meanwhile  Yugoslavia  was  faced 
with  an  immediate  crisis  resulting  from  a  drastic  shortage  of  raw  materials, 
and  the  Yugoslav  government  informed  the  American  and  British  govern¬ 
ments  that  without  raw  materials  to  the  value  of  about  $30  million 
Yugoslav  factories  would  have  to  close  within  90  days.  At  the  end  of 
March  the  Yugoslav  government  officially  requested  grants  of  $20  million 
and  £4  million  from  the  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain  for  the  purchase  of 
cotton,  wool,  leather  and  other  raw  materials.2  The  Yugoslav  government 
stated  that  these  materials  were  needed  to  maintain  the  country’s  military 
programme,  thus  placing  the  request  within  the  terms  of  reference  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act.  Anglo-American  discussions,  subsequently 
joined  by  the  French,  began  in  London  on  9  April  and  continued  until 
June.  On  16  April  President  Truman  informed  Congress  that  he  had 
authorized  the  expenditure  of  $29  million  under  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  to  enable  Yugoslavia  to  obtain  raw  materials  critically 
needed  for  the  support  of  its  armed  forces.  In  a  letter  to  the  Chairmen  of 
the  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  the  President  wrote  that  Yugoslavia’s  shortage  of  raw  materials  was 
so  acute  as  to  jeopardize  the  combat  effectiveness  of  the  Yugoslav  forces 
and  to  weaken  the  country’s  ability  to  defend  itself  against  aggression ;  and 
that  this  development  seriously  affected  the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area.3  In  addition  the  British  government  on  10  May  made  a  loan  of 
£4  million  for  the  purchase  of  industrial  raw  materials.4 

1  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
article  III,  4,  5:  United  Nations  Documents  igpi-pg  (London,  R.I.I.A.,  1946),  p.  70. 

2  The  Times,  24  March  1951. 

3  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  30  April  1951,  pp.  718-19;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951, 
p.  380.  An  agreement  on  the  supply  of  raw  materials  was  effected  on  the  next  day  by  an  ex¬ 
change  of  notes  between  the  American  Ambassador  in  Belgrade  and  the  Yugoslav  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister:  U.S.A. :  Treaties  and  Other  International  Act  Series  2245',  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  30  April  1951,  pp.  717-18. 

4  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Exchange  of  Notes  between  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia  regarding  a  credit  of  £4,000,000  for  Yugoslavia  for  the  purchase  of  raw 
materials,  London,  10th  May,  iggi  (Cmd.  8313)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1951). 
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These  were  still  emergency  measures  and  they  left  the  long-term  prob¬ 
lem  unsolved.  At  the  end  of  April  Yugoslavia  asked  the  three  western 
rowers  (through  their  representatives  still  conferring  in  London)  to  agree 
jomtly  to  underwrite  the  Yugoslav  external  deficit  for  a  number  of  years 
(unofficial  guesses  said  three  years),  thus  removing  the  chief  obstacle  to  a 
loan  from  the  International  Bank.1 2  The  western  Powers  were  reluctant 
to  agree  to  this  proposal.  Apart  from  any  hesitations  which  they  might 
eel  about  financing  a  communist  economy,  they  believed  that  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  dilemma  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  industrialization  programme 
and  they  doubted  whether  the  standard  of  living  could  be  raised  and 
the  economy  made  self-supporting  within  a  reasonable  time  so  long  as 
investment  continued  at  the  prevailing  high  rate  and  continued  to  be 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  heavy  industry.  They  objected  in  fact  to 
the  policy  which  they  were  asked  to  shore  up.  The  Yugoslav  government, 
on  the  other  hand,  regarded  any  suggestion  that  investment  should  be  cur¬ 
tailed  (or  diverted  to  agriculture,  non-ferrous  metal  mining,  or  other  pro¬ 
jects  from  which  relatively  quick  returns  could  be  expected)  as  an  attempt 
to  keep  Yugoslavia  in  a  backward,  semi-colonial  condition.  On  14  June  the 
Foreign  Office  announced  that  the  talks  on  aid  to  Yugoslavia  had  been 
concluded  and  that  the  three  delegations  were  making  identical  recom¬ 
mendations  to  their  governments.  Although  no  official  communique  was 
published,  it  was  an  open  secret  that  the  delegates  were  proposing  that  the 
deficit  on  the\  ugoslav  balance  of  payments  should  be  covered  by  the  three 
western  Powers  until  the  middle  of  1952,  and  that  $50  million  should  be 
provided  for  this  purpose  for  the  second  half  of  1951,  of  which  the  U.S.A. 
should  provide  65  per  cent.,  Great  Britain  23  per  cent,  and  France  12  per 
cent.  On  5  July  Mr.  Herbert  Morrison  told  the  House  of  Commons  that, 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  three  governments,  the  conference  had 
agreed  on  a  programme  of  short-term  economic  aid  to  Yugoslavia.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  British  commitment  would  depend  on  the  success  of  Yugoslavia’s 
efforts  to  balance  its  trade,  but  it  was  expected  to  amount  to  about  £10 
million  for  the  remainder  of  the  current  financial  year.  Mr.  Morrison  said 
that  this  help  would  be  given  unconditionally  and  that  the  three  govern¬ 
ments  considered  the  strengthening  of  Yugoslavia  against  the  Cominform 
to  be  of  the  greatest  importance.  He  added  that  the  proposed  aid  did  not 
include  arms,  which  would  be  bought  ‘in  the  ordinary  way’.3 


1  The  Times,  26  April  1951;  New  York  Times,  26  April  1951. 

2  Christian  Science  Monitor,  14  June  1951 ;  The  Times  and  Alanchester  Guardian,  15  June  1951. 
There  was  some  hope  that  other  European  countries  would  contribute  small  amounts  and  so 
reduce  the  British  contribution  to  20  per  cent. 

3  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  489,  coll.  2500-2;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  382.  An  agree¬ 
ment  was  signed  on  28  September:  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Exchange  of  Notes  regarding 
Financial  Arrangements  between  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia, 
London,  28th  September,  1951  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1951). 
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The  Economic  Go-operation  Administration  announced  on  28  August 
that  the  American  contribution  for  the  second  half  of  1951  would  be  $29-8 
million,1  the  British  share  would  be  $11-5  million,  and  the  French  share 
would  be  announced  by  the  French  government  soon.2  The  American  aid 
would  be  used  chiefly  for  the  purchase  of  cotton,  coke  and  steel.  This 
announcement  by  the  E.C.A.  was  confirmed  by  the  Foreign  Office  in 
London3  and  in  Belgrade.4 

The  way  was  now  thought  to  be  clear  for  the  long-awaited  loan  from 
the  International  Bank.  On  1 1  October  the  Bank  announced  its  decision 
to  grant  Yugoslavia  a  loan  of  $28  million  in  European  currencies  for  the 
development  of  power,  mining  and  industrial,  and  other  projects.5  The 
loan  was  to  be  repayable  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years  and  to  carry  interest 
at  the  rate  of  4^  per  cent.  Welcome  though  this  loan  was  to  the  Yugoslav 
government,  it  was  not  the  large  loan  for  capital  investment  which  Bel¬ 
grade  had  hoped  for.  Yugoslavia  turned  again,  therefore,  to  the  western 
Powers  and  took  soundings  at  the  end  of  November  for  a  further  loan  of 
$70-85  million  to  finance  the  completion  of  key  projects  in  the  five-year 
plan,  but  this  move  died  from  lack  of  encouragement.6  Early  in  December 
the  Yugoslav  government  informed  the  three  western  Powers  that  the 
estimated  trade  deficit  for  the  first  half  of  1952  was  $85  million,7  an  in¬ 
crease  over  the  corresponding  period  in  1951  of  about  $35  million,  which 
the  Yugoslav  government  attributed  to  rearmament  and  the  consequently 
increased  imports  of  raw  materials  and  semi-finished  goods. 

The  U.S.A.  supplied  to  Yugoslavia  during  1951  560,000  tons  of  raw 
materials  and  semi-manufactured  and  manufactured  goods,  valued  at 
$61-5  million,  and  also  granted  to  Yugoslavia  high  priority  for  the  delivery 
of  steel  goods  and  other  scarce  goods.8  In  return  for  American  aid  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  under  an  agreement  made  in  November  1950, 9  undertook  to  supply 
the  U.S.A.  with  certain  strategic  raw  materials  (mainly  copper  and  other 
non-ferrous  metals),  and  representatives  of  the  American  government 

1  This  was  to  come  out  of  Mutual  Defence  funds  transferred  to  the  E.C.A.  by  the  President 
and  to  be  refunded  when  Congress  approved  the  new  foreign  aid  programme. 

2  The  French  contribution  was  subject  to  approval  by  the  National  Assembly.  It  was  announced 
on  28  August  and  amounted  to  $6  million. 

3  The  Times,  29  August  1951. 

4  Le  Monde,  30  August  1951;  L  ’Anne'e  Politique,  1351,  p.  647  (text). 

5  The  Times  and  Manchester  Guardian,  12  October  1951. 

6  New  York  Times,  12,  24,  25  November  1951;  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  25  November  1951. 

7  New  York  Times,  14  December  1951.  On  4  January  1952  the  three  governments  agreed 
to  advance  $25  million  on  this  account  as  a  first  instalment:  New  York  Times  and  The  Times, 
5  January  1952. 

8  The  U.S.A.  also  helped  to  overcome  a  Yugoslav  shortage  of  shipping  by  providing  six 
American  ships  to  transport  coking  coal  to  Yugoslavia  during  December:  New  York  Times, 
26  December  1951. 

9  By  an  exchange  of  letters  on  21  November  1950:  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series 
2145;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  502. 
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visited  Belgrade  in  January  1951  to  arrange  deliveries  and  to  discuss  the 
possibility  of  increasing  production.1  The  three  loans  made  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  during  1949-50  were  used  largely  for  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  non-ferrous  metal  industry,  and  during  1951  considerable  new 
resources  were  found  to  make  metal  mining  one  of  Yugoslavia’s  most  pro¬ 
mising  industries.  In  July  the  Yugoslav  government  asked  Washington 
to  send  experts  to  examine  newly  discovered  deposits  of  copper  and  man¬ 
ganese  and  to  advise  on  their  exploitation.  At  the  end  of  November  three 
members  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  sub-committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  accompanied  by  the  secretary  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  arrived  in  Belgrade  to  investigate  the  use  made  of  the  Bank’s  loans. 
They  were  told  by  Marshal  Tito  that  these  loans  had  enabled  Yugo¬ 
slavia  to  increase  its  output  of  strategic  raw  materials,2  and  the  American 
visitors  appeared  favourably  impressed  with  past  management  and  future 
prospects  in  the  mining  of  metals.  It  was  estimated  that  by  the  end  of 
I95I  about  40  per  cent,  of  \  ugoslavia’s  output  of  non-ferrous  metals  was 
being  exported  to  the  U.S.A.3  Since  the  prices  paid  by  the  American  im¬ 
porters  remained  fixed  at  the  level  reigning  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Korean  War,  Yugoslavia  was  sacrificing  about  $300,000  to  $400,000  a 
month  and  was  thus  making  some  return  for  the  help  which  it  was 
receiving.4 

(ii)  Military  aid 

On  three  separate  occasions  during  February  and  March  1951  Marshal 
Tito  declared  that  Yugoslavia  neither  could  nor  would  accept  arms  from 
the  west.  On  each  occasion,  however,  he  added  that  the  matter  would 
have  to  be  reconsidered,  should  the  danger  of  attack  become  imminent. 

On  16  February,  speaking  to  the  second  Party  Conference  of  the  Guards 
Division  in  Belgrade,  he  defended  his  government’s  decision  to  seek  and 
accept  from  the  west  economic  assistance,  which  would  enable  Yugoslavia 
to  become  stronger  as  a  socialist  country,  stronger  against  the  threat  from 
the  east,  and  stronger  ‘in  general’.  The  acceptance  of  military  assistance 
from  the  west,  however,  could  not  be  contemplated,  since  this  would  be 
held  by  the  Cominform  to  be  proof  of  the  existence  of  American  and  other 
foreign  military  bases  in  Yugoslavia:  ‘We  must  leave  aside  training  in 
up-to-date  technique,  precisely  because  they  wish  to  depict  us  as  being 
those  who  are  preparing  for  war,  as  latent  aggressors  who  are  preparing 
to  attack.  However,  the  moment  we  see  that  attack  on  us  is  imminent, 
matters  will  be  different.  Today  we  think  that  the  final  moment  has  not  yet 
come.’5  On  28  February  Marshal  Tito  affirmed  that  Yugoslavia  was 

1  New  York  Times,  5  January  1951.  2  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  25  November  1951. 

3  New  York  Times,  24  November  1951.  4  Ibid.  10  June  1951. 

5  Tanjug  Weekly  Bulletin,  23  February  1951 ;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  24  February  1951,  pp.  144-5 
(text);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  379. 
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capable  of  resisting  an  attack  by  the  combined  satellite  forces,  but  was  non¬ 
committal  about  the  outcome  of  an  attack  assisted  by  Russian  ‘volunteers’.1 
Asked  whether  Yugoslavia  would  ask  for  western  military  assistance  if  the 
difference  in  armed  strength  between  it  and  the  satellites  became  over¬ 
whelming,  he  said  that  Yugoslavia  would  do  so  if  its  independence  were 
threatened  by  an  aggressor.  He  expressed  similar  views  in  a  speech  to 
Yugoslav  Partisan  Fighters  on  1 1  March.2 

At  this  time  a  request  for  military  aid  had  at  least  been  decided  upon 
and  had  probably  been  made.  Mr.  Milovan  Djilas,  the  secretary  of  the 
Yugoslav  Politburo,  was  in  London  in  January  and  according  to  one  later 
report3  he  then  presented  to  the  British  government  a  modest  list  of 
materials  of  war  which  Yugoslavia  wished  to  buy  through  commercial 
channels.  This  list  was,  according  to  the  same  account,  followed  a  few 
weeks  later  by  a  second  and  comprehensive  list,  which  was  transmitted 
by  the  British  government  to  the  American  and  French  governments.4 
The  three  Powers  set  up  a  tripartite  committtee  to  consider  it,  and  the 
visit  to  Belgrade  in  February  of  Mr.  George  Perkins,  Assistant-Secretary 
of  State  for  Europe,  may  have  been  connected  with  the  discussion  of 
Yugoslavia’s  military  requirements.  A  Yugoslav  decision  to  make  exten¬ 
sive  instead  of  modest  purchases  of  arms  in  the  west  may  have  been  a 
consequence  of  the  policy  announced  early  in  the  year,  of  resisting  aggres¬ 
sion  even  if  it  were  not  directed  in  the  first  place  across  the  Yugoslav 
borders.5 

Reports  of  Yugoslavia’s  request  for  military  aid  were  published  in  the 
American  press  at  the  beginning  of  April.6  Belgrade,  uncertain  at  first 
whether  to  confirm  or  to  deny  them,  referred  to  Marshal  Tito’s  speech  of 
16  February  and  said  that  there  had  since  been  no  essential  change  in  the 
situation.  On  1  r  April,  however,  Borba  published  an  authorized  statement 
by  Mr.  Veljko  Vlahavic,  the  President  of  the  Council  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
announcing  that,  in  view  of  the  intensive  rearmament  of  the  satellite 
countries,  the  general  threat  to  Yugoslavia’s  security,  and  the  increasing 
number  of  frontier  incidents,  the  government  had  requested  from  the 
west  ‘the  means  of  strengthening  its  own  arms  industry,  and  facilities  for 
the  purchase  of  defensive  weapons’.7 

The  quantity  of  armaments  requested  was  described  in  Washington  as 
large,  and  Yugoslavia  was  said  to  have  asked  among  other  things  for  cap¬ 
tured  German  equipment,  of  which  there  was  a  considerable  stock  in 


1  New  York  Times,  1  March  1951;  Manchester  Guardian,  2  March  1951. 

2  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung,  12  March  1951.  3  New  York  Times,  15  April  1951. 

4  Ibid.  5  See  above,  p.  2x1.  6  New  York  Times,  9  April  1951. 

7  Christian  Science  Monitor,  12  April  1951 ;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  21  April  1951,  p.  314  (text). 

It  was  also  pointed  out,  e.g.  by  Le  Monde  on  14  April  1951,  that  Yugoslavia’s  decision  to  ask  for 

arms  followed  repeated  Russian  refusals  to  include  the  rearmament  of  Hungary,  Rumania  and 

Bulgaria  in  the  agenda  for  a  four-Power  conference  (see  above,  p.  134). 
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France.1  .  On  io  April  the  Quai  d’Orsay  announced  that  under  a  new 
commercial  treaty,  shortly  to  be  signed,  France  would  provide  Yugoslavia 
with  military  equipment.  This  decision  was  taken  after  consultation  with 
the  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain.2 

On  8  June  Mr.  Kardelj  told  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  National  Assembly  that  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  Colonel- 
General  Koca  Popovic,  was  at  that  moment  in  Washington  to  discuss  the 
purchase  of  arms  and  military  equipment.  This  step,  Mr.  Kardelj  said, 
had  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  speedy  and  illegal  rearmament  of 
Hungary,  Rumania  and  Bulgaria;  Yugoslavia  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  a  new  Korea.3  On  the  same  day  the  Department  of  Defense 
announced  that  General  Popovic  had  been  in  the  U.S.A.  since  15  May, 
and  on  1 1  June  American  officials  expressed  the  administration’s  readiness 
to  provide  Yugoslavia  with  very  substantial  quantities  of  arms  and  military 
supplies.4  There  were,  however,  difficulties  over  payment.  Yugoslavia  did 
not  want  to  acquire  arms  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  and 
proposed  to  buy  them  commercially;  but  even  with  the  economic  aid 
then  being  negotiated  in  London,  Yugoslavia  could  not  hope  to  have 
enough  foreign  exchange  to  buy  armaments  on  a  large  scale.  General 
Popovic  was  told  that,  while  facilities  would  be  provided  for  the  purchase 
of  armaments  through  commercial  channels  if  Yugoslavia  insisted  on  that 
method,  nevertheless  Yugoslavia’s  financial  position  pointed  rather  to 
an  application  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act.5  Although 
Yugoslav  leaders  had  been  deterred  from  this  course  by  fear  of  provoking 
communist  aggression,  economic  necessity  forced  them  to  adopt  it,  and 
on  18  June  General  Popovic  said  that  he  had  discussed  with  Mr.  Acheson 
and  General  Bradley  the  question  whether  Yugoslavia  would  qualify  for 
aid  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act.6  General  Popovic  said  that 
the  discussion  had  been  entirely  satisfactory;  that  Yugoslavia  hoped  to 
obtain  armaments  to  defend  its  independence  and  to  maintain  peace  ‘in 
that  part  of  the  world’ ;  that  the  fighting  ability  of  the  Yugoslav  forces  was 
very  high  and  their  preparedness  great;  and  that  the  only  difficulty  was 
the  shortage  of  arms.  General  Popovic  arrived  back  in  Belgrade  on  4 
July  after  visiting  London,  where  he  had  discussions  with  Mr.  Shinwell, 
Mr.  Morrison  and  service  chiefs.7 

1  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  11  April  1951. 

2  L’Aube,  11  April  1951.  The  equipment  concerned  was  captured  German  equipment.  The 
American  government  later  appealed  to  both  France  and  Great  Britain  to  send  to  Yugoslavia 
surplus  German  army  equipment  held  by  them:  New  York  Times,  27  October  1951.  Yugoslavia 
also  received  Russian  war  material  captured  in  Korea:  Scotsman,  10  July  1951. 

3  The  Times,  9  June  1951;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  16  June  1951,  p.  497  (text);  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  381. 

4  New  York  Times,  12  June  1951.  5  New  York  Times  and  The  Times,  12  June  1951. 

6  United  States  Information  Service:  Daily  Wireless  Bulletin,  ig  June  1951. 

7  Daily  Telegraph,  30  June  1951 ;  Neue  Zfircher  Zeitung,  6  July  1951.  The  Daily  Worker  reported 
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On  28  June  Yugoslavia’s  request  for  military  assistance  was  formally 
presented  to  Mr.  Acheson  by  the  Yugoslav  Ambassador  in  Washington, 
Mr.  Vladimir  Popovic.  After  his  interview  with  Mr.  Acheson  the  Am¬ 
bassador  said  that  Yugoslavia’s  decision  to  ask  for  arms  had  not  been  caused 
by  any  immediate  crisis,  but  that  the  continuous  pressure  from  the  east 
rendered  the  strengthening  of  the  Yugoslav  army  imperative.  He  said 
that  Yugoslavia  was  asking  primarily  for  heavy  armaments;  that  the 
transactions  would  be  within  the  framework  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act,  and  that  he  hoped  that  shipments  would  begin  as  soon  as 
possible.1 

In  fact  arms  were  already  on  their  way.  On  19  June  the  American  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  announced  that  a  small  shipment  of  arms,  financed 
from  the  Department’s  own  funds,  had  been  sent  to  Yugoslavia  in  the 
middle  of  May  (i.e.  before  or  at  the  time  of  General  Popovic’s  arrival  in 
Washington)  as  a  token  of  America’s  desire  to  help  in  maintaining  Yugo¬ 
slavia’s  independence.2  The  Department  of  Defense  declared  that  the 
U.S.A.  and  ‘other  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  community  have  con¬ 
sidered  it  strategically  important  to  aid  Yugoslavia  to  maintain  its  in¬ 
dependence  in  the  face  of  growing  Soviet  pressure’ .  The  shipment  included 
small-arms,  light  weapons  and  ammunition,  chiefly  from  surplus  army 
stocks.  The  amount  and  value  were  not  officially  disclosed,  but  arms  to  the 
value  of  over  $3  million  were  reported  to  have  reached  Yugoslavia  from 
the  U.S.A.  at  this  time.3  In  addition  the  Yugoslav  government  diverted  to 
the  purchase  of  arms  about  one-third  of  the  $29  million  granted  by  the 
U.S.A.  in  April  for  the  purchase  of  industrial  raw  materials,  thus  sacrificing 
to  rearmament  even  its  pressing  industrial  needs.  It  was  also  reported 
that  Yugoslavs  were  to  be  sent  to  the  U.S.A.  for  training  in  the  use  and 
maintenance  of  American  weapons  and  equipment.4 

In  a  speech  at  Titograd  in  Montenegro  on  13  July  Marshal  Tito  warned 
his  audience  that  recent  Russian  moves  for  a  truce  in  Korea  might  be  a 
prelude  to  an  attack  on  Yugoslavia.  He  admitted  that  Yugoslavia  was 
receiving  economic  and  military  assistance  from  the  west,  but  stressed  the 
fact  that  this  assistance  was  being  given  without  concessions  on  Yugoslavia’s 
part:  ‘We  have  not  sold  ourselves  to  the  west’,  he  declared  yet  again.5 
A  communique  issued  on  18  July  stated  that  the  Ambassadors  of  the  three 
western  Powers,  in  the  course  of  a  conference  at  Bled,  had  agreed  on  the 


on  4  Juh  I95I  that  General  Popovic’s  visit  to  London  was  preceded  by  a  visit  by  General  Ran- 
kovic,  the  Yugoslav  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

1  New  York  Times,  29  June  1951.  The  Ambassador  then  left  Washington  to  report  to  Marshal 
Tito  on  the  progress  of  the  negotiations:  ibid.  30  June  1951. 

2  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  20  June  1951. 

3  Ibid.  19  and  27  June  1951. 

4  Ibid.  22  June  1951. 

5  New  York  Times  and  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  14  July  1951;  Le  Monde,  15-16  July  1951. 
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principles  under  which  military  aid  was  to  be  extended;  the  Yugoslav 
government  was  in  agreement  with  their  proposals.1 

During  August  Senator  Blair  Moody  and  Mr.  Averell  Harriman  visited 
^  ugoslavia  and  saw  Marshal  Tito.  The  Senator  said  on  his  return  that 
Marshal  Tito  believed  the  danger  of  war  to  be  greatest  during  the  current 
and  the  next  years;  thereafter  the  west,  if  it  continued  to  rearm  at  the 
present  rate,  would  be  too  strong.2  Marshal  Tito  did  not  believe  that 
Russia  would  start  a  war  deliberately,  but  thought  that  it  might  do  so 
through  a  miscalculation.  Marshal  Tito  spoke  to  the  Senator  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia’s  great  need  for  arms  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  material  given 
by  Russia  to  the  satellite  states;  arms  should  be  sent  to  the  place  where  the 
danger  of  war  was  greatest,  and  that  place  was,  in  Marshal  Tito’s  view, 
Yugoslavia.  The  International  Bank’s  refusal  to  grant  Yugoslavia  a  loan 
had  cost  the  country  two  and  a  half  years,  but  if  this  loan  were  now  granted, 
^  ugoslavia  would  be  able  to  export  copper  and  other  non-ferrous  metals  to 
the  U.S.A. 

Mr.  Harriman,  on  his  way  home  from  Tehran,3  visited  Marshal  Tito 
at  the  castle  ofBrdo,  near  Bled,  at  the  end  of  August.  At  a  press  conference 
in  Bled  on  26  August  Mr.  Harriman  said  that  he  had  come,  on  the  initiative 
of  the  Yugoslav  government,  to  receive  information  at  first  hand  and  not 
to  offer  comment  or  suggestion;  he  had  discussed  with  Marshal  Tito 
arrangements  for  economic  and  military  aid,  and  agreed  with  the  Marshal 
in  believing  that  the  greatest  danger  of  war  lay  in  the  possibility  of  a  Russian 
miscalculation  of  the  readiness  of  the  west — and  especially  of  the  U.S.A. — 
to  meet  local  aggression.  Mr.  Harriman  said  that  Yugoslavia  needed  sub¬ 
stantial  help,  especially  for  its  defence  industries,  and  that  both  economic 
and  military  aid  would  be  increased.4  Mr.  Harriman  continued  his  home¬ 
ward  journey  by  Paris  and  London,  and  was  believed  to  have  discussed 
military  aid  to  Yugoslavia  with  M.  Pleven  and  Mr.  Attlee.5 

A  Yugoslav  military  mission,  led  by  Major-General  Sumonja,  Chief  of 
Operations  of  the  Yugoslav  army,  and  Major-General  Milo  Kilibarda,  its 
Chief  of  Supply,  went  to  Washington  in  August  to  confer  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense,  General  Marshall,6  and  on  14  October  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  U.S.  Army,  General  J.  Lawton  Collins,  arrived  in  Belgrade  for 
conversations  with  Marshal  Tito  and  General  Popovic.  The  help  which  the 
American  administration  was  by  law  entitled  to  give  to  Yugoslavia  without 
a  military  aid  agreement  was  limited,  and  General  Collins’  visit,  officially 
described  as  a  ‘visit  of  friendship’  in  return  for  General  Popovic’s  visit  to 
Washington  in  May,  was  primarily  concerned  with  the  negotiation  of 


1  JVeue  Z^rcher  Ze^unS^  21  July  I95I- 

2  Manchester  Guardian  and  Le  Monde,  14  August  1951.  3  See  below,  p.  325. 

4  New  York  Times  and  The  Times,  27  August  1951. 

5  Daily  Telegraph,  30  August  1951.  6  New  York  Times,  1  September  1951. 
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such  an  agreement.  General  Collins  was  allowed  to  inspect  units  of  the 
Yugoslav  army  and  Yugoslav  military  installations  (an  unprecedented 
occurrence) ,  and  it  was  assumed  that  the  extent  and  the  nature  of  American 
military  aid  would  depend  largely  on  his  impressions.  On  15  October  the 
general,  accompanied  by  General  Popovic,  visited  Skoplje,  the  capital  of 
the  Macedonian  republic  and  the  headquarters  of  the  military  region 
guarding  the  approaches  from  Bulgaria,1  and  during  the  next  two  days  the 
generals  visited  other  military  installations  in  Macedonia,  Bosnia  and 
Slovenia.  At  a  press  conference  in  Belgrade  before  his  departure  General 
Collins  said  that  he  had  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  quality  of  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  troops  and  by  the  two  exercises  by  infantry,  tanks,  artillery  and  aircraft 
which  he  had  watched  in  Bosnia  and  Macedonia;  the  forces  used  were 
fully  operational  and  not,  as  was  frequently  suggested,  merely  guerrilla 
forces;  Yugoslavia  would  need  artillery,  tanks  and  probably  also  aircraft.2 
General  Collins  refused  to  draw  comparisons  between  Yugoslav  and 
western  military  units,  or  to  say  whether  a  military  aid  agreement  had 
been  concluded.  It  was  later  reported3  that  Marshal  Tito  had  told  General 
Collins  that  Yugoslavia  had  42  divisions,  an  increase  of  ten  divisions  since 
the  break  with  Moscow.  Marshal  Tito  particularly  wanted  tanks,  and 
asserted  Yugoslavia’s  determination  to  defend  all  its  frontiers  and  not  to 
retreat  into  the  mountains.  In  a  speech  on  21  December  in  celebration  of 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the  People’s  Army,  Marshal  Tito 
described  as  insulting  nonsense  suggestions  in  the  western  press  that  the 
Yugoslav  army  was  suited  only  to  guerrilla  fighting  and  should  not  be 
sent  heavy  weapons.4 

But  the  form  of  agreement  was  a  greater  obstacle  than  differences  over 
tactical  dispositions,  and  although  Washington  was  prepared  to  reduce  to 
a  minimum  the  conditions  which  normally  formed  part  of  a  military  aid 
agreement,  it  remained  doubtful  whether  Yugoslavia  would  accept  even 
this  minimum.  The  chief  obstacle  was  Yugoslavia’s  reluctance  to  accept 
an  American  military  mission,  as  stipulated  in  other  military  aid  agree¬ 
ments.  On  26  October,  however,  it  was  made  known  in  Washington  that 
a  military  aid  agreement  would  shortly  be  signed  and  that  a  military 
mission  under  Brigadier-General  John  W.  Harmany  would  go  to  Belgrade. 
Yugoslav  acceptance  of  the  mission  had  reputedly  been  obtained  after 
General  Collins  had  assured  Marshal  Tito  that  the  members  of  the 
American  mission  would  not  spy  on  Yugoslavia’s  defences  or  roam  about 
the  country.5 

1  The  Times  and  Christian  Science  Monitor,  16  October  1951.  The  Yugoslav  wireless  reported 
that  the  two  generals  had  visited  cultural  and  historic  monuments. 

2  The  Times  and  New  York  Times,  18  October  1951. 

3  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  2  December  1951. 

4  New  York  Times,  22  December  1951. 

5  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  27  October  1951. 
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On  31  October  Marshal  Tito,  at  his  first  press  conference  for  two  years 
said  that  the  Hungarian,  Rumanian  and  Bulgarian  military  and  police 
forces  had  reached  a  combined  strength  of  about  a  million  men  and  con¬ 
stituted  ‘a  menace  not  only  to  our  country  but  to  the  peace  of  the  world’. 
He  announced  the  coming  signature  of  an  agreement  for  the  supply  of 
arms  and  equipment  to  Yugoslavia  by  the  U.S.A.  Asked  what  America 
would  receive  m  return  for  this  aid,  he  said  that  Yugoslavia  had  been 
a  bulwark  against  aggression  in  the  past  and  that  America  would  now 

have  a  friendly  country  at  its  side,  if  aggression  broke  out  anywhere  in 
Europe.1 

In  a  letter  dated  7  November2  President  Truman  informed  the  heads 
of  the  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Relations  Committees  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  that  \  ugoslavia  would  receive  economic  and  military 
assistance  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  1951, 3  and  a  military  aid  agree¬ 
ment  was  signed  in  Belgrade  on  14  November  by  Marshal  Tito  and  the 
American  Ambassador,  Mr.  George  V.  Allend  The  U.S.A.  undertook  to 
supply  the  \  ugoslav  armed  forces  with  military  equipment,  materials  and 
services  within  the  framework  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act,  1949, 
and  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  1951.  The  government  of  the  U.S.A. 
reserved  the  right  to  suspend  the  programme,  including  the  delivery  of 
supplies  already  scheduled,  at  any  time.  Neither  the  amount  nor  the  type 
of  military  assistance  to  be  supplied  was  specified  in  the  agreement.  The 
Yugoslav  government  undertook  to  use  American  arms  exclusively  to 
further  the  aims  of  the  United  Nations,  to  promote  world  peace  and 
security,  and  to  strengthen  Jugoslavia’s  defences  against  aggression;  not 
to  transfer  any  American  equipment,  or  information  about  it,  to  another 
country  without  American  consent;  and  to  continue  to  supply  the  U.S.A. 
with  certain  raw  materials.  The  Yugoslav  government  also  agreed  to 
admit  to  Yugoslavia  Americans  (whose  number  would  be  kept  as  low  as 
possible)  to  discharge  the  responsibilities  of  the  U.S.A.  under  the  agree¬ 
ment;  and  to  accord  to  them  facilities  ‘to  observe  the  progress  of  the  assis¬ 
tance  furnished  pursuant  to  agreement’. 

The  agreement  made  no  provision  for  any  exchange  of  information 
between  the  two  governments  about  military  developments  in  the  satellite 
states  or  Russian  military  preparations;  nor  did  it  refer  to  section  51 1  ( a ) 
(3),  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  which  pledged  the  recipient  nation  to 
‘fulfil  the  military  obligations  which  it  has  assumed  under  the  multilateral 
and  bilateral  agreements  or  treaties  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party’. 

1  New  York  Times,  1  November  1951;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  10  November  1951,  pp.  869-70 
(text);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  388. 

2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  1 9  November  1951,  p.  826;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  386. 

3  See  above,  p.  15. 

4  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  26  November  1951,  pp.  863-4;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951, 
p.  387. 
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The  agreement  did  little  more  than  regularize,  and  so  permit  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of,  a  state  of  affairs  already  in  existence  for  the  greater  part  of  a 
year:  Yugoslavia  was  to  receive  arms  and  to  supply  raw  materials,  the 
quantities  of  both  remaining  unspecified.  The  one  new  development  was 
the  dispatch  of  an  American  mission.1  At  a  press  conference  in  Belgrade, 
after  the  signing  of  the  agreement,  Mr.  Allen  said  that  the  agreement  in 
no  way  altered  the  existing  relationship  between  the  American  and  Yugo¬ 
slav  armies.2  Asked  whether  any  unwritten  understandings  provided 
specifically  for  an  exchange  of  military  intelligence  or  for  discussions  of 
joint  strategy  against  the  Russian  threat,  Mr.  Allen  replied:  ‘There  is 
nothing  else  than  what  is  in  the  agreement.  There  is  nothing  more  than 
what  may  normally  be  expected  to  arise.’ 

It  was  announced  shortly  afterwards3  that  Yugoslav  officers  and  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  were  to  visit  the  U.S.A.,  and  perhaps  also  the 
American  zone  of  Germany,  for  training.  A  first  group  of  Yugoslav  airmen 
and  aircraft  technicians  arrived  in  the  U.S.A.  on  1 1  December.4 


NOTE 

ON  YUGOSLAV  ECONOMIC  PLANNING  AND  FOREIGN  TRADE 
A.  Investment  under  the  Five-year  Plan  (in  thousand  millions  of  dinars) : 


Electrification  .....  30 

Mining  and  metals  ....  30-8 

Other  industrial  ....  58-4 


Total  industrial  .... 

Communications  and  transport 
Agriculture  ..... 

Forestry  ..... 

Trade  ...... 

Housing,  education,  health 

119-2 

72-6 

19-4 

3-6 

7-8 

55'7 

Total  ..... 

•  278-3 

1  An  American  military  mission  consisting  of  about  30  officers  and  technicians  was  sent  to 
Yugoslavia  as  part  of  the  staff  of  the  Embassy.  Its  chief  was  designated  Military  Assistance 
attach^  and  was  subordinated  to  the  Ambassador  as  were  other  attaches.  The  members  of  the 
mission  were  to  supervise  deliveries  and  testing  of  arms  and  equipment  but  might  only  inspect 
the  use  made  of  it  after  application  to  the  Yugoslav  government:  New  York  Times,  1 1  November 
I951- 

2  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  15  November  1951. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  20  November  1951. 

4  New  York  Times,  12  December  1951. 
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B.  Plan  and  Performance  in  1951: 
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Plan 

Performance 

Electricity  (millions  of  kilowatts)  .... 

4'35 

2-5 

Coal  (millions  of  tons)  ..... 

16-5 

I2‘0 

Crude  oil  (thousands  of  tons)  ...... 

450 

155-6 

Iron  ore  „  . 

1,500 

581-4 

Pig  iron  „  . 

550 

248 

Crude  steel  „  „  ...... 

760 

434 

Salt  „  . 

235 

96 

Sulphuric  acid  ,,  ,,  ...... 

92 

4°‘9 

Caustic  soda  „  ,,  ...... 

35 

19-1 

Cement  ,,  „  ...... 

2,200 

1,156-5 

Sugar  „  . 

230 

209-8 

Cotton  yarn  ,,  ,,  ...... 

47'4 

26-9 

Cotton  cloth  (millions  of  square  metres)  .... 

250 

122-8 

Woollen  cloth  ,,,,,,  .... 

24-2 

23-3 

Plate  glass  „  „  „  .... 

4-6 

3-8 

Hollow  glass  (thousands  of  tons)  ..... 

30 

I9-4 

Electric  bulbs  (millions) ....... 

7-8 

4-7 

C.  The  Social  Plan  for  1952  (in  thousand  millions  of  dinars) : 


Social  gross 
product 

Amortization 

Net  national 
product 

Total  economy  of  the  Federative  Republic  . 

955-46 

94-62 

860-85 

Interest  ........ 

12-50 

.  . 

12-50 

Net  profit  on  exchange  equalization  account 

36-63 

3663 

1,004-59 

94-62 

90998 

Net  national 
product 

Wage 

fund 

Accumulation 
and  funds 

Accumulation  rate 
{percentage  of 
wage  fund) 

Total  economy. 

86085 

403-18 

457-66 

1 13 

Interest  ..... 

12-50 

.  . 

12-50 

.  • 

Net  profit  exchange  equalization 
account  .... 

36-63 

.  , 

36-63 

90996 

403- 

506-79 

1 13 

Basic  distribution  of  national  income  (in  thousand  millions  of  dinars  with  percentages  of  the 
whole  in  brackets) : 


1952  plan  as 

Draft  plan  for 

finally  approved 

1953 

Consumption  fund  ....... 

403-2  (42) 

408-8  (44) 

Social  funds  ........ 

406-9  (42) 

354-2  (38) 

including  defence  ...... 

200  (21) 

180  (19) 

Investment  ........ 

156-4  (16) 

166-9  (l8) 

of  which  basic  ....... 

135-4 

1 10-3 

other  ........ 

21 

566 

Total.  ........ 

966-5  (100) 

929-9  (100) 

Net  national  product  ...... 

909-7  (94) 

878-4  (94-5) 

Deficit  ........ 

56-8  (6) 

5I-59  (5-5) 
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Percentage  utilization  of  capacity  (see  above,  p.  227) : 


2952  plan  as 
finally  approved 

Draft  plan 
for  1953 

Electric  power  ........ 

56 

55 

Coal  production  ........ 

96 

98 

Oil  production  ...... 

99 

IOO 

Ferrous  metallurgy  ........ 

88 

93 

Non-ferrous  metallurgy  ....... 

84 

85 

Non-metallic  ores  ..... 

88 

89 

Metal-working  ........ 

81 

89 

Electrical  industry  ........ 

72 

87 

Chemical  industry  ....... 

65 

58 

Building  materials  ....... 

74 

71 

Wood  industry  ....... 

81 

81 

Paper  industry  ....... 

84 

84 

Textile  industry  ...... 

63 

62 

Leather  industry  ....... 

70 

60 

Rubber  industry  ....... 

88 

72 

Foodstuffs  ...... 

60 

58 

Printing  ......... 

40 

40 

Tobacco  .......... 

55 

47 

Allocation  of  investment  funds  (in  thousand  millions  of  dinars) : 


1992  P^an  0s 
finally  approved 

Draft  plan 
for  1953 

Power,  fuel,  mining,  and  metals  ...... 

86-69 

6o-i8 

Heavy  industry  ...... 

14-76 

8’39 

Light  industry  ....... 

8-87 

5-26 

Transport  and  communications  .... 

14-84 

13-35 

Agriculture  and  forestry  .... 

5-03 

+  ” 

Building  ....... 

1-02 

+ 

Other  ....... 

i’45 

+ 

Completion  of  1952  projects  ...... 

23-07 

+  Not  included  in  the  Federal  plan. 


D.  Imports  and  Exports  1946-7  and  1950-1  (as  percentages  of  the  whole): 


Imports 

1946 

1947 

1950 

1951 

Sterling  area  .... 

5 

iy 

iy 

France  .... 

.  . 

3 

3 

4 

U.S.A . 

2 

4 

22 

37 

Austria 

6 

2 

8 

Netherlands  .... 

9 

7 

4 

*x 

2 

Italy  ..... 

7 

9 

10 

9 

Belgium  .... 

2 

2 

2 

Western  Germany 

3 

4 

iy 

12 

Switzerland 

2 

2 

Q 

U.S.S.R.  and  satellites 

67 

52 

Others  ..... 

4 

8 

14 

IO 

Exports 


1946 

1947 

1950 

I95I 

I 

3 

20 

20 

I 

I 

3 

5 

2 

2 

13 

14 

I 

5 

I  I 

19 

5 

7 

4 

3 

3 

I  I 

12 

12 

I 

3 

2 

3 

12 

17 

3 

4 

4 

3 

76 

48 

8 

15 

18 

15 

PART  V 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

1.  Defence  Pacts 

The  defence  of  the  Middle  East  might  be  organized  in  any  one  of  a  number 
of  different  ways.  One  way,  however,  was  clearly  ineffective.  Both 
unaided  reason  and  the  practical  example  of  the  Arab-Israeli  war  showed 
that  the  unconcerted  or  ill-concerted  efforts  of  the  several  states  in  the 
Middle  East  would  certainly  be  of  no  avail  against  an  external  enemy  of 
any  consequence.  But  if  collaboration  was  demonstrably  essential,  the 
extent  of  this  collaboration  remained  open  to  argument.  Should  a  defence 
pact  for  the  Middle  East  embrace  only  states  in  the  Middle  East  or  should  it 
also  include  states  farther  afield?  In  practice  the  second  of  these  alterna¬ 
tives  involved  an  association  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  Powers,  and  this  asso¬ 
ciation  might  be  established  either  by  an  extension  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  or  by  the  creation  of  a  new  and  comparable  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  Middle  East.  Since  the  extension  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  to  include  Turkey  and  Greece  was  already  encountering 
opposition  in  Europe,1  the  formation  of  a  new  organization  with  different 
membership  became  politically  the  easier  course. 

The  Middle  East  was  an  area  of  vital  consequence  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Powers.  Its  conquest  by  a  hostile  Power  would  endanger  the  southern 
flank  of  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Allied  Powers  in  Europe;  its 
use  by  those  Powers,  on  the  other  hand,  would  expose  Russian  industry  to 
bombardment  and  also  to  direct  attack  by  land  at  points  unguarded  by 
satellites.  Its  oil  and  its  lines  of  communication  were  equally  important. 
From  the  Balkans  to  the  Persian  Gulf  the  containing  line — Yugoslavia- 
Greece-Turkey-Persia — was  much  weaker  than  the  line  which  the  western 
Powers  were  building  in  Europe,  and  below  this  uncertain  line  were  the 
Arab  states,  suspicious  of  western  Powers  (when  not  actually  hostile),  less 
impressed  than  the  western  Powers  by  a  Russian  menace,  militarily  weak, 
socially  explosive,  and  constantly  preoccupied  with  their  hate  and  fear 
of  Israel.  Moreover,  since  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea,  no  small  state 
would  willingly  expose  itself  by  diplomatic  maladdress  to  the  risks  of 
becoming  such  another  battlefield.  More  harm  than  good,  it  could  be 
argued,  was  likely  to  accrue  to  those  who  sought  the  protection  of  a  great 
Power,  and  such  considerations  combined  with  the  pan-Arab  tradition  to 
recommend  to  the  Arabs  the  formation  of  a  defensive  alliance,  from  which 
distant  Powers  would  be  excluded. 


1  See  above,  p.  33. 
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The  text  of  such  a  treaty,  called  an  Inter-Arab  Joint  Defence  Alliance 
and  Economic  Pact,  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  Council  of  the  Arab 
League  on  13  April  1950.1  The  signatories  were  to  consider  aggression 
against  any  one  of  them  as  aggression  against  all  and  to  undertake  to  help 
the  victim  of  such  aggression.  At  the  invitation  of  any  one  signatory  all 
were  to  consult  together  whenever  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  territorial  integrity,  independence  or  security  of  any  one 
were  threatened.  In  the  event  of  a  risk  of  war  all  would  immediately  ‘unify 
their  military  plans  and  defensive  measures  as  the  situation  may  demand’. 
All  were  to  co-operate  in  the  development  and  co-ordination  of  their 
armed  forces  and  to  participate  according  to  their  resources  and  needs  in 
preparing,  individually  and  collectively,  to  resist  aggression.  There  would 
be  established  a  permanent  Military  Commission,  consisting  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  General  Staffs,  and  a  Joint  Defence  Council,  consisting  of  the 
Foreign  and  Defence  Ministers  of  the  signatories  and  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Council  of  the  Arab  League.  A  two-thirds  majority  of  this 
Council  was  to  have  power  to  bind  all  the  members.  A  further  article 
contained  an  undertaking  to  co-operate  in  the  development  of  economic 
conditions,  the  exploitation  of  natural  resources,  and  the  exchange  of 
agricultural  and  industrial  products.  An  Economic  Council,  consisting 
of  Ministers,  was  envisaged.  The  pact  was  to  endure  for  ten  years  and 
thereafter  any  signatory  might  withdraw  after  giving  twelve  months’ 
written  notice  of  its  intention  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Arab  League. 

The  functions  of  the  permanent  Military  Commission  were  further 
explained  in  a  supplement,  which  was  declared  to  be  an  integral  and 
indivisible  part  of  the  treaty  itself.  The  Military  Commission  was  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  military  plan  to  meet  armed  aggression;  to  submit  proposals  for  the 
organization  of  forces  of  the  allies,  for  the  minimum  contribution  of  each 
ally,  for  the  equipment,  training,  and  discipline  of  these  forces,  and  for  the 
exploitation  of  the  resources  of  all  in  favour  of  the  inter-Arab  military 
effort  and  joint  defence;  to  exchange  military  missions;  to  collect  informa¬ 
tion  about  resources  and  military  potentialities;  and  to  study  the  facilities 
and  contributions  which  each  ally  would  have  to  provide  in  war  for  the 
forces  of  the  other  allies  operating  in  its  territory.  The  Military  Commission 
was  to  report  to  the  Joint  Defence  Committee.  Its  headquarters  were  to 
be  in  Cairo  and  its  president,  who  would  hold  office  for  two  years,  was  to 
have  the  rank  of  general.  In  war  the  general  command  of  the  joint  forces 
would  be  entrusted  to  an  officer  from  the  country  making  the  largest 
military  contribution  in  the  field — unless  a  Commander-in-Chief  were 
otherwise  unanimously  selected. 

Four  ratifications  were  needed  to  bring  this  treaty  into  force.  It  was 

1  Mideast  Mirror,  15  April  1950,  pp.  3-5;  Revue  internationale  frangaise  du  droit  des  gens,  January/ 
June  1950,  pp.  185-8;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  422. 
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signed  in  1950  by  Egypt,  Lebanon,  Sa'udi  Arabia,  Syria  and  Yemen. 
Iraq  and  Jordan  hesitated,  the  former  signing  in  February  1951  and  the 
latter  only  in  February  1952  after  the  assassination  of  King  Abdullah  (in 
JulY  *95  0-  By  the  end  of  1951  ratifications  had  been  received  from  Egypt, 
Sa  udi  Arabia  and  Syria.  Jordan’s  reluctance  to  sign  was  chiefly  reluctance 
to  accept  mutual  commitments  with  allies  of  whom  some  lacked  modern 
equipment  and  even  an  army.  There  was  also  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  some  who  favoured  a  treaty  between  all  members  of  the  Arab 
League  and  others  who  preferred  a  defensive  alliance  limited  to  Israel’s 
neighbours— Egypt,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  and  Syria. 

The  Council  of  the  Arab  League  met  again  in  January  1951  in  Cairo. 
Before  the  meeting  the  Syrian  Prime  Minister,  Dr.  Nazim  al-Qudsi,  put 
forward  a  plea  for  (in  effect)  turning  the  Arab  League  into  a  federation,1 
but  his  proposals  were  opposed  by  Egypt  and  Lebanon,  both  of  which 
sensed  therein  a  step  towards  a  greater  Hashimi  kingdom  and  accordingly 
insisted  on  the  maintenance  of  the  complete  independence  of  the  members 
of  the  League.  Proposals  of  a  diflferent  kind  came  from  the  'Iraqi  Prime 
Minister,  General  Nuri  as-Sa  id,  who  urged  the  League  to  discover  a 
common  foreign  policy,  to  abandon  the  illusion  of  neutrality  and  to  seek 
an  understanding  with  the  western  Powers.2  The  Council  of  the  League 
concluded  its  session  on  2  February.3  'Iraq  agreed  to  sign  the  collective 
security  pact,  but  Jordan  persisted  for  another  year  in  its  refusal.4 5 

There  was  one  non-Arab  state  which  Arabs  distrusted  less  than  others. 
This  was  Turkey.  Although  there  were  Arabs  still  distrustful  of  their 
former  masters  and  Turks  still  contemptuous  of  their  former  subjects, 
there  were  also  on  both  sides  others  who  desired  a  rapprochement.  In 
April  Turkey  made  proposals  for  a  treaty  with  'Iraq,  thus  recalling  the 
initiative  which  had  produced  the  expressions  of  goodwill  embodied  in  the 
Sa  dabad  Pact  in  1 937s  and  the  Turco-'Iraqi  Treaty  of  Friendship  of 
I947-6  These  Turkish  moves  were,  however,  looked  at  somewhat  askance 
in  Cairo,  where  it  was  feared  that  an  'Iraqi-Turkish  entente  might  unduly 
exalt  the  Hashimi  section  of  the  Arab  world  and  prejudice  Egyptian 
predominance  in  the  Arab  League.  On  10  June  the  Lebanese  Minister  to 
the  U.S.A.,  Dr.  Charles  Malik,  spoke  in  favour  of  an  Arab-Turkish  entente. 

1  See  Bourse  Eeyptienne,  18  January  1951. 

2  Ibid.  19  January  1951. 

3  For  the  communique  issued  at  the  end  of  the  session  see  Bourse  Hgyptienne,  3  February  1951 ; 
Relazioni  Internazionali,  3  March  1951,  pp.  167-8. 

4  Jordan’s  conditions  for  joining  were  as  follows:  recognition  of  Jordan’s  annexation  of  a  part 
of  Palestine;  exclusion  from  the  pact  of  countries  not  marching  with  Israel;  only  an  attack  from 
outside  the  area  of  the  signatories  to  be  a  casus  foederis ;  specific  provision  to  the  effect  that  the 
pact  had  no  effect  on  the  treaties  of  any  signatory  with  a  non-signatory. 

5  See  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1937,  pp.  530-3. 

6  See  Majid  Khadduri:  Independent  Iraq  (London,  Oxford  University  Press  for  R.I.I.A.,  1951), 
pp.  261—3;  text  in  Cahiers  de  P Orient  Contemporain,  3— 4^me  trimestres,  1947,  pp.  149-50. 
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Dr.  Malik  also  said  that,  in  the  event  of  war,  the  defenders  of  the  Middle 
East  would  be  the  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain  and  France.  He  opposed  Arab 
neutralism  and  claimed  to  know  that  the  Arabs  could  get  foreign  help  if 
they  resolved  to  build  up  their  strength.  He  maintained  that  the  U.S.A. 
had  abandoned  the  policy  of  putting  pro-Jewish  pressure  on  the  Arabs 
and  would  neither  allow  Israel  to  expand  nor  allow  the  Arabs  to  extinguish 
Israel.1  Dr.  Malik’s  vision  of  a  wide  entente  embracing  Arabs,  Jews  and 
western  Powers  was  somewhat  coldly  received  by  the  Israeli  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Ben-Gurion,  who  said  on  12  June  that  any  idea  of  Arab- 
Jewish  co-operation  in  war  was  wishful  thinking;  he  said  that  Israel  was 
able  to  defend  itself  but  doubted  whether  the  Arabs  could  do  so  and  doubted 
also  whether  Dr.  Malik’s  views  fairly  represented  Arab  thinking.2 

The  principal  western  Powers,  having  resolved  in  June  their  differences 
about  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean,3  addressed  themselves  more 
earnestly  to  the  cognate  problems  of  the  Middle  East.  Their  plans  suffered 
a  setback  at  the  outset,  for  as  soon  as  it  became  known  that  Washington, 
London  and  Paris  intended  to  make  with  Ankara  definite  proposals  for  the 
establishment  of  a  joint  defence  organization  in  the  Middle  East,  Egypt 
denounced  on  8  October  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Treaty  of  1936.4  The  four 
proponent  Powers  nevertheless  presented  to  Egypt  on  13  October  two 
documents  containing  proposals  for  the  creation  of  an  Allied  Middle  East 
Command.5  The  four  Powers  pointed  out  that  the  defence  of  Egypt  and 
the  Middle  East,  vital  to  democratic  nations,  could  only  be  secured  by 
co-operation  between  all  the  Powers  interested  and  that  the  U.S.A.,  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Turkey  were  prepared  to  participate  with  others  in 
the  establishment  of  a  Middle  East  Command  and  had  secured  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  to  participate  as  well.6 
Egypt  was  invited  to  become  a  founder  member  of  such  a  command  on  a 
basis  of  equality  and  partnership.  Great  Britain  would  then  agree  to  the 
supersession  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Treaty  of  1936  and  to  the  withdrawal 
from  Egypt  of  all  British  troops  not  placed  under  the  new  command. 
Egypt  would  be  invited  to  accept  a  position  of  high  authority  and  respon- 

1  New  York  Times,  11  June  1951.  2  Ibid.  13  June  1951. 

3  See  above,  p.  30.  4  See  below,  p.  281. 

5  For  the  text  of  these  proposals  see  Department  ofState  Bulletin ,  22  October  1951,  pp.  647-8; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  425. 

6  The  Defence  Ministers  of  Great  Britain,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  and  the 
Finance  Minister  of  Southern  Rhodesia  conferred  in  London,  principally  about  the  Middle 
East,  on  21-26  June.  Canada  sent  an  observer,  but  the  Asian  Dominions,  anxious  not  to  com¬ 
promise  their  neutrality,  were  not  represented,  although  their  vital  concern  with  Middle  Eastern 
oil  could  not  leave  them  disinterested.  The  Commonwealth  had  to  consider  the  possibility,  in 
war,  of  the  absence  from  the  Middle  Eastern  theatre  of  the  Indian  contingents  which  had  played 
so  important  a  part  in  the  two  World  Wars;  and  the  desirability,  in  peace,  of  relieving  Great 
Britain  of  a  part  of  its  garrison  commitments.  A  communique  issued  on  26  June  ( The  Times, 
27  June  1951)  recorded  agreement  on  the  importance  of  the  Middle  East  to  all  taking  part  in  the 
conference  and  the  necessity  of  defending  the  Middle  East  in  the  event  of  aggression. 
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sibility  in  the  command  and  to  designate  Egyptian  officers  for  service  on 
the  staff  at  its  headquarters. 

Two  days  after  the  formulation  of  these  proposals  the  Bill  purporting  to 
abrogate  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Treaty  of  1936  was  passed  in  Egypt,1  and  on 
25  October  the  Egyptian  Ambassador  in  Washington  declared  that  the 
four  Powers’  proposals  constituted  an  attempt  to  perpetuate  the  British 
occupation  of  Egypt  and  to  associate  other  Powers  with  it.2  The  four 
Powers  were,  however,  expected  to  proceed  with  their  plans,  if  necessary 
without  Egyptian  concurrence.3 

The  Egyptian  attitude  produced  divided  counsels  in  the  Arab  world  and 
not,  as  Cairo  may  have  expected,  an  exemplary  Arab  solidarity.  In 
Syria  the  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Fa’idi  al-AtasI,  spoke  on  23  October  in 
favour  of  following  the  Egyptian  lead,4  but  the  Prime  Minister  criticized 
Cairo  for  rejecting  proposals  without  waiting  to  consider  them,  and  a 
debate  on  the  subject  in  the  Syrian  Parliament  was  postponed ;  the  Prime 
Minister  resigned  on  8  November.  Nonetheless  on  the  same  day  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  Arab  League,  'Azzam  Pasha  (who  was  half 
Egyptian  and  half  Libyan),  declared  that  the  Arab  world  was  unani¬ 
mously  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  four  Powers.5 

Opposition  came  also,  as  was  to  be  expected,  from  Moscow,  which  on 
23  October  informed  the  countries  approached  by  the  four  Powers  that 
adherence  to  a  Middle  East  defence  pact  would  be  an  act  unfriendly 
to  the  U.S.S.R.6  Russian  notes  were  handed  on  21  November  to  the  diplo¬ 
matic  representatives  in  Moscow  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Lebanon,  'Iraq  and 
Israel  and  on  the  following  day,  through  the  Russian  Embassy  in  Cairo, 
to  the  Sa'udi  Arabian  and  Yemeni  representatives  in  that  city.7  On  24 
November  the  American,  British,  French  and  Turkish  Ambassadors  in 
Moscow  were  handed  notes  protesting  against  their  warlike  measures  and 
their  occupation  of  unmenaced  countries  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East; 
Moscow  could  not  overlook  these  aggressive  plans  and  wished  to  make 
clear  that  the  responsibility  for  the  situation  which  might  arise  rested  with 
the  four  initiating  Powers.8 

These  four  Powers  proceeded,  by  diplomatic  contacts  and  by  explaining 
their  policy,  to  rally  support  among  the  Arabs.  Mr.  Eden  saw  the  'Iraqi 
Prime  Minister,  General  Nurl,  in  Paris  on  9  November;  the  British 
Foreign  Secretary  also  had  meetings  with  other  Arab  statesmen  who  were, 

1  See  below,  p.  282.  2  The  Times,  26  October  1951. 

3  Ibid.  25  October  1951.  4  Ibid.  24  October  1951. 

5  New  York  Times,  9  November  1951. 

6  Christian  Science  Monitor,  31  October  1951. 

7  Soviet  News,  27  November  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  429. 

8  Soviet  News,  27  November  1951;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  31  December  1951,  pp. 
1054-5.  Washington  and  Great  Britain  replied  on  18  December:  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
loc.  cit.,  and  The  Times,  20  December  1951  respectively.  The  French  reply  was  published  in  Le 
Monde,  20  December  1951.  See  also  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  432. 
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like  himself,  attending  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
On  1 6  November  the  'Iraqi  Minister  in  Cairo  was  summoned  to  Paris. 
Arab  leaders  in  Paris  consulted  together  in  private,  considering  among 
other  things  a  statement  of  principles  issued  on  io  November  by  the  four 
Powers.1 

In  this  statement,  the  four  Powers  explained  that,  in  endeavouring  to 
establish  a  joint  command  for  the  Middle  East,  they  did  not  propose  to 
create  any  body  which  would  interfere  in  disputes  arising  within  the  area. 
Nor  would  existing  arrangements,  such  as  the  tripartite  declaration  of 
May  1950  by  the  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain  and  France  on  the  inviolability 
of  frontiers,  be  affected ;  any  trespass  would  be  a  matter  for  the  three  Powers 
and  not  for  the  proposed  new  command.  The  new  command’s  primary 
duties  would  be  planning,  training  and  advisory.  A  Supreme  Comman¬ 
der  would  have  forces  assigned  to  him,  but  no  member  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  would  be  obliged  to  put  forces  at  his  disposal  in  time  of  peace. 
There  would  be  no  movement  of  troops  to  or  within  a  state  without  the 
consent  of  that  state  and  no  derogation  from  national  independence  and 
sovereignty.  The  initial  arrangements  would  be  subject  to  change. 

The  modesty  of  these  proposals  was  reinforced  by  favourable  comment 
from  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa.2  Mr. 
Menzies  told  the  Australian  House  of  Representatives  on  1 6  October  that 
Australia  would  participate  in  the  defence  of  the  Middle  East;  his  state¬ 
ment  received  general  support  from  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  Dr. 
Evatt.3  The  South  African  Department  of  External  Affairs  issued  on  1 2 
November  a  statement  declaring  that  the  Union  agreed  to  join  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  command  and  undertook,  subject  to  the  right  of  Parliament  to 
determine  upon  a  declaration  of  war,  to  send  ground  and  air  forces  to  the 
Middle  East  in  the  event  of  war.4  The  statement  also  declared  that  the 
three  Dominions  had  intended  to  make  a  joint  announcement  but  con¬ 
stitutional  niceties  had  delayed  the  signatures  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 


2.  Egypt:  The  Wafd  and  Great  Britain  1950—1 
By  George  Kirk 

(i)  The  Egyptian  and  British  cases  confronted 
(January- August  1950) 

The  Wafdist  government  which  had  held  office  in  Egypt  from  February 
1942  to  October  1944  had  been  imposed  on  King  Faruq  by  British  mili¬ 
tary  intervention  and  had  been  maintained  in  office  by  British  diplomatic 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  19  November  1951,  pp.  817-18;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951, 
P-  4-7-  2  The  Times,  12  November  1951. 

3  Ibid.  17  October  1951.  4  Ibid.  13  November  1951. 
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pressure,  against  his  twice-repeated  intention  to  dismiss  it.  Once  British 
diplomatic  support  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  Wafd,  King  Faruq  had 
taken  the  first  opportunity  to  dismiss  it;  and  the  ability  of  its  country- wide 
organization  normally  to  secure  its  return  in  a  general  election  had  been 
frustrated  by  administrative  manipulation  in  the  election  of  January 
I945-  Another  general  election  was  constitutionally  necessary  in  or 
before  January  19505  and  the  impression  of  outside  observers  was  that 
King  Faruq  would  not  willingly  see  the  Wafd  returned  to  office.  It  appears 
from  later  information,  however,  that  King  Faruq  had  resented  the  re¬ 
presentations  which  he  had  received  from  the  Sa'dist-Liberal  government 
of  1946-9  on  the  subject  of  his  personal  conduct.  Protected  by  a  rigorous 
censorship  and  legislation  against  lese-majeste,  the  young  King  had  be¬ 
come  increasingly  addicted  during  and  since  the  second  World  War  to 
certain  personal  and  private  pleasures,  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by 
disreputable  courtiers.  His  personal  press  counsellor,  the  Lebanese  Karim 
Thabit,  was  at  this  time  or  afterwards  closely  associated  with  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Wafd,  Fu’ad  Sirag  ud-Din  Pasha,  who  had  taken  over  the 
role  of  the  party’s  principal  ‘boss’  from  its  ageing  leader  Mustafa  an- 
Nahhas  Pasha;  and  it  is  possible  that  in  calling  upon  the  independent 
Husain  Sirri  Pasha  in  July  1949  to  form  a  neutral  government  under  whose 
auspices  the  elections  would  be  held,  King  Faruq  may  have  hoped  for  a 
stalemate  between  the  Wafd  and  the  Sa'dist-Liberal  coalition  which 
would  have  enabled  the  Palace  to  occupy  a  balancing  position  between 
them.  Husain  Sirri  Pasha  stated  (after  the  enforced  abdication  of  King 
Faruq  in  1952)  that  he  had  made  it  a  condition  of  assuming  office  in  1949 
that  there  should  be  a  purge  of  the  corrupt  elements  in  the  Palace  en¬ 
tourage;  but  that  finding  these  too  well  entrenched  in  all  the  political 
parties  to  be  dislodged,  he  had  had  to  content  himself  with  conducting  the 
elections,  held  in  January  1950,  as  fairly  as  possible.1 2  The  system  of  single¬ 
member  constituencies  worked  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  the  Wafd, 
which  secured  228  out  of  the  319  seats  in  the  Chamber,  but  on  a  low  poll. 
In  Cairo  only  15  per  cent,  of  the  electors  voted;  in  some  towns  Wafdist 
roughs  were  said  to  have  prevented  their  opponents  from  going  to  the  poll; 
and  the  Wafdists  won  their  spectacular  victory  with  an  aggregate  of  only 
1  -4  million  votes,  as  against  1  ’9  million  given  to  their  opponents  collectively. 

Some  optimists  in  Great  Britain,  recalling  that  it  was  the  Wafd  which 
had  concluded  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Treaty  of  1936  and  had  collaborated 
in  measures  for  the  defence  of  Egypt  in  the  critical  war-time  year,  1942, 
were  hopeful  that  the  return  of  the  Wafd  to  power  would  dispose  the  party 

1  See  Survey  for  1 939-46 :  Kirk,  The  Middle  East  in  the  War  (London,  Oxford  University  Press 
for  R.I.I.A.,  1952),  pp.  207-10,  257-9,  262-3.  The  King  had  the  power  to  dismiss  a  government 
at  will,  under  Article  49  of  the  constitution. 

2  See  his  interview  with  Edouard  Sablier:  Le  Monde ,  13  August  1952. 
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to  greater  realism  in  the  matter  of  an  Anglo- Egyptian  defence  pact  than  it 
had  shown  in  opposition  in  the  years  1945-9,  when  it  had  vehemently 
challenged,  both  in  Parliament  and  on  the  streets,  the  minority  govern¬ 
ments  which  had  negotiated  with  Great  Britain  on  this  subject.1  In  fact, 
however,  the  auspices  were  not  good.  All  the  parties  in  the  Egyptian 
election  had  necessarily  adopted  the  ‘national  aspirations’ — the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  British  troops  and  the  union  of  the  Sudan  with  Egypt — as  a  central 
feature  of  their  programmes;  and  when  Mr.  Ernest  Bevin  visited  Cairo  on 
27-28  January  1950,  on  his  return  from  attending  the  Commonwealth 
Conference  at  Colombo,  it  was  to  receive  from  Nahhas  Pasha,  as  Prime 
Minister,  what  a  Wafdist  newspaper2  afterwards  described  as  a  cate¬ 
gorical  refusal  to  Mr.  Bevin’s  request  that  Egypt  should  raise  the  embargo 
on  ships  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal  en  route  to  Israel  which  it  had 
maintained  despite  its  armistice  with  that  country  in  February  1949,  and 
should  allow  oil-tankers  to  proceed  to  the  British-owned  refinery  at  Haifa.3 
The  new  Egyptian  Foreign  Minister  was  Muhammad  Salah  ud-Dln 
Bey,  who  had  been  Under-Secretary  in  that  Ministry  in  the  Wafdist 
government  of  1942-4.  He  has  been  described  as  ‘an  obstinate  and  in¬ 
experienced  lawyer,  with  no  great  position  in  the  country  or  in  the  party 
and,  therefore,  all  the  more  anxious  to  win  the  plaudits  of  the  populace’.4 
Another  source  states  that,  as  a  former  student-leader,  he  believed  that  in 
order  to  lift  Egypt  out  of  its  social  and  psychological  malaise  some  great 
upheaval  was  needed ;  and  this,  he  came  to  think,  might  be  effected  by  the 
shock  of  abrogating  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Treaty.  He  was  to  reveal  himself 
resourceful  in  debate  but  unpractical  in  negotiation;  and  he  characteris¬ 
tically  began  by  repeating  to  Mr.  Bevin  a  plausible  but  evasive  argument 
with  which  earlier  Anglo-Egyptian  negotiations  had  already  familiarized 
the  British  Foreign  Office,  namely  that  a  written  agreement  between  the 
two  governments  was  less  important  than  ‘mutual  confidence  and  trust’.5 

From  the  entry  of  the  Wafd  into  office  the  Egyptian  public  was  being 

1  A  fuller  account  will  be  found  in  Kirk:  The  Middle  East,  1945-1950  (London,  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press  for  R.I.I.A.);  and  cf.  Mr.  Bevin,  27  January  1947,  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  432,  col.  620. 

2  al-Baldgh,  12  February,  quoted  by  Daily  Telegraph  and  New  York  Times,  13  February  1950. 

3  The  pipe-line  from  the  Kirkuk  oil-field  to  Haifa  had  been  closed  by  '  Iraq  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Palestine  War  and  never  reopened,  'Iraq  being  the  one  Arab  belligerent  that  had  withdrawn 
its  troops  and  avoided  concluding  an  armistice  with  Israel.  Mr.  Eden  afterwards  complained 
that  the  virtual  standstill  of  the  Haifa  refinery  was  costing  Great  Britain  the  loss  of  petroleum 
products  worth  not  less  than  £20  million  a  year  (20  March  1951,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  485,  col. 
2339)- 

4  ‘The  Egyptian  Imbroglio’,  Round  Table,  March  1952,  p.  117. 

5  Egypt:  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs:  Records  of  Conversations,  Notes  and  Papers  exchanged  between 
the  Royal  Egyptian  Government  and  the  United  Kingdom  Government,  March  1950-November  1951  (Cairo, 
195I)  (hereafter  referred  to  as  Egyptian  Green  Book),  p.  4.  Cf.  the  Egyptian  note  of  20  December 
1945:  ‘It  is  not  the  letter  or  the  text  of  agreements  which  decides  their  efficacity  [sic],  but  rather 
the  good-will  of  the  peoples  in  consenting  to  them  and  the  spirit  governing  their  application. 

It  would  be  better  for  the  two  countries  that  their  relations  should  be  founded  on  mutual  under¬ 
standing  and  confidence’  (text  in  The  Times,  31  January  1946). 
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subjected  to  the  Russian-inspired  ‘Partisans  of  Peace’  propaganda;  the 
Egyptian  government  organ  al-Misrl  was  advocating  a  policy  of  neutrality, 
since  the  Western  bloc  and  the  Soviet  bloc  were  alike  ‘a  tyrant  and  a  colo¬ 
nizer’  ;  and  some  extreme  nationalists  led  by  Fathi  Ridwan  Effendi,  who 
was  to  become  Propaganda  Minister  in  General  Nagib’s  government  in 
September  1952,  advocated  a  non-aggression  pact  with  the  Russian 
government.1  On  5  and  6  June  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff, 
Field  Marshal  Sir  William  Slim,  had  a  series  of  talks  in  Cairo  with  the 
Egyptian  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister  in  which  he  urged  them 
to  dismiss  from  their  minds  the  backward-looking  concept  of  a  British 
military  occupation  of  Egypt,  and  to  think  realistically  of  co-operating  in 
peace-time  with  the  British  garrison  in  the  Canal  Zone  in  joint  prepara¬ 
tions  for  defence  ‘on  a  footing  of  equality’.  There  was,  he  said,  a  serious 
risk  of  war  with  the  U.S.S.R.  in  which  Egypt,  because  of  its  strategically 
vital  geographical  situation,  could  not  remain  neutral.  Its  air-defence  in 
particular  necessitated  the  peace-time  integration  of  Egyptian  and  British 
air  forces  and  technicians,  since  Egypt  alone  had  ‘neither  the  men  nor  the 
experience’.  Furthermore,  if  Egypt  became  the  object  of  foreign  aggression 
after  British  troops  had  been  withdrawn,  it  would  then  be  impossible  for 
Great  Britain  to  ask  the  Commonwealth  countries  to  send  reinforcements 
there.  To  all  this  Nahhas  Pasha  replied  that  the  presence  of  American 
forces  in  Great  Britain  with  British  consent,  which  Field  Marshal  Slim  had 
cited,  provided  no  analogy  for  what  the  British  were  asking  of  Egypt.  In 
the  light  of  the  past  seventy  years  he  could  never  convince  himself  or 
the  Egyptian  people  that  the  continued  presence  of  ‘one  single  foreign 
soldier’  in  Egypt  in  peace-time  meant  anything  but  ‘a  sort  of  occupation 
and  incomplete  sovereignty’;  moreover,  ‘no  power  on  earth’  could  con¬ 
vince  them  that  Egypt  need  fear  aggression  on  its  own  account,  but  only 
if  it  served  as  a  base  for  foreign  troops.2  If  Great  Britain  would  co-operate 
in  the  complete  modernization  of  the  Egyptian  armed  forces,  they  would 
wholeheartedly  and  adequately  co-operate  in  repelling  aggression  against 
Egypt  without  the  necessity  for  the  peace-time  presence  of  foreign  troops; 
and  he  continued: 

‘In  the  event  of  an  armed  aggression  against  Egypt,  or  of  Great  Britain  being 
involved  in  war  as  a  result  of  an  armed  aggression  against  any  of  the  adjacent 
countries  to  Egypt,  Egypt  will  co-operate  militarily  within  her  own  boundaries, 
and  within  the  limit  of  her  capacity,  with  Great  Britain  in  defence  of  Egypt. 
The  details  of  such  co-operation  shall  be  agreed  upon  later. 

1  See  the  article  ‘Preparatifs  militaires  et  facteurs  de  paix’,  by  Maxime  Rodinson,  editor  of  the 
Paris  communist  Moyen-Orient,  April  1950,  pp.  4-5,  10;  Bourse  Egyptienne,  26  April,  3  and  4  May; 
Egyptian  Gazette,  30  May  1950. 

2  The  Egyptian  Foreign  Minister  added  that  it  was  ‘very  difficult’  to  convince  the  people  that 
the  danger  of  Russian  occupation  was  worse  than  British  occupation ;  the  latter  was  a  ‘standing 
fact’,  the  former  ‘only  a  mere  threat’  ( Egyptian  Green  Book,  p.  21). 
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‘If  in  such  eventuality  it  were  found  necessary  to  send  British  troops  to 
Egyptian  territory,  they  would  find  all  necessary  facilities  to  receive  them  which 
can  be  agreed  upon  in  advance.  .  .  . 

‘The  Egyptian  Government  are  willing  to  discuss  any  other  proposals  on  the 
British  side  so  long  as  they  are  based  on  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Egypt.’ 

He  remarked  finally  that  if  the  Bevin-Sidqi  agreement  of  1946  had  been 
carried  out,  the  evacuation  would  have  been  completed  by  September 
1 949  i  and,  he  said,  it  could  not  be  claimed  that  the  international  situation 
had  changed  since  1946.1 

The  gulf  which  separated  the  particular  and  intense  Egyptian  stand¬ 
point  on  evacuation  and  the  ‘unity  of  the  Nile  Valley’2  from  the  broader 
and  more  generalized  British  attitude  on  defence  thus  remained  as  wide 
as  ever  at  the  end  of  these  conversations.  Despite  their  highly  confidential 
nature,  the  Opposition  newspaper  Akhbar  ul-Yawm  disclosed  on  10  June 
that  Field  Marshal  Slim  had  said  that  war  was  certain.3  Upon  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Korean  War  on  25  June,  therefore,  the  government  organ 
immediately  complained  that  Great  Britain  was  using  the  new  situation 
to  increase  its  pressure  on  Egypt,4  and  when  the  Security  Council  debated 
a  motion  condemning  the  North  Korean  aggression,  the  Egyptian  delegate 
announced  his  government’s  intention  to  abstain  on  the  grounds  that 
‘there  have  been  several  cases  of  aggression  against  peoples  and  violations 
of  the  sovereignty  and  unity  of  the  territories  of  states  members  of  the 
United  Nations.  Such  aggressions  have  been  submitted  to  the  United 
Nations,  which  did  not  take  any  action  to  put  an  end  to  them,  as  it  has  now 
done  in  the  case  of  Korea.’5  When  it  was  reported  that  the  American 
Ambassador  in  Cairo  had  called  on  the  Egyptian  Foreign  Minister  on  3 
July  and  read  to  him  a  cable  from  the  State  Department  observing  that 
Egypt’s  attitude  to  the  Korean  War  ‘would  not  encourage  us  to  help 

1  Egyptian  Green  Book,  pp.  7-22,  especially  p.  19. 

2  Salah  ud-Din  Bey  told  Mr.  Bevin  in  December  1950:  ‘Your  foreign  policy  is  of  such  a  wide 
range  that  it  almost  embraces  all  international  problems.  But  our  foreign  policy  is  a  very  limited 
one  and  can  almost  be  resolved  in  these  two  questions  now  under  discussion’  (ibid  nn 

95-96). 

3  Reported  by  Bourse  Egyptienne,  12  June  1950.  Cf.  the  Egyptian  Green  Book  versions  of  his 
statements  to  Salah  ud-Din  Bey  on  5  June  and  to  Nahhas  Pasha  on  6  June:  (i)  ‘The  Russians 
follow  a  doctrine  and  stick  to  it  as  Hitler  did.  They  expect  and  look  forward  to  a  war  between 
them  and  the  Capitalist  States’;  (ii)  ‘.  .  .  Russia  has  its  doctrines.  At  some  time,  there  must  be 
a  clash  between  the  Capitalists  and  Russia*  (op.  cit.  pp.  7,  10— 11). 

4  al-Misri,  quoted  by  Bourse  Egyptienne,  29  June  1950. 

5  Security  Council,  Fifth  1  ear,  30  June  1950,  no.  17,  p.  2.  On  this  al-Ahram  commented:  ‘The 
attitude  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  and  Security  Council  to  the  Palestine  and  Egypt  cases  is 
still  fresh  in  memory.  In  the  Palestine  case  they  have  supported  the  falsehood  of  Israel  against  the 
right  of  seven  Arab  states.  This  biased  attitude  has  shaken  the  confidence  of  forty  million  Arabs 
in  the  Middle  East  in  the  United  Nations  and  induced  them  to  believe  that  it  is  an  instrument  for 
fomenting  trouble  and  anarchy  rather  than  one  for  ensuring  justice  and  peace.  Similarly  the 
attitude  of  the  Security  Council  to  the  Anglo-Egyptian  dispute  has  created  a  feeling  of  bitterness 
and  anxiety  in  Egypt  and  in  all  other  small  nations’  (quoted  by  Egyptian  Gazette,  2  July  1950). 
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Egypt  if  the  occasion  arises  on  other  matters’,1  the  government  organ 
al-Misn  attacked  the  U.S.A.  and  recalled  that  ‘Russia  and  its  friends 
supported  the  Egyptian  case  in  the  Security  Council  and  they  have  sup¬ 
ported  the  case  of  every  nation  fighting  for  its  independence’.2  Not  only 
did  the  Egyptian  government’s  attitude  conflict  awkwardly  with  its 
argument3  that  foreign  forces  were  no  more  necessary  on  its  territory  than 
in  Turkey  (whose  government  was  so  determined  to  resist  Russian  aggres¬ 
sion  that  it  dispatched  a  contingent  to  Korea);  it  also  gave  pro-Israel 
Labour  back-benchers  in  the  House  of  Commons  an  opportunity  to 
question  the  policy  of  supplying  Egypt  with  British  armaments;  and  Mr. 
Eden  drew  Opposition  cheers  for  his  assertion  that  Egypt’s  attitude,  and 
its  continued  denial  of  the  Suez  Canal  to  British  tankers  bound  for  the 
Haifa  refinery,  indicated  that  it  was  ‘getting  away  with  too  much’.4 

A  return  visit  of  Field  Marshal  Slim  to  Cairo  on  13  July,  and  the  con¬ 
versations  which  Sir  Ralph  Stevenson  (who  had  succeeded  Sir  Ronald 
Campbell  as  British  Ambassador  in  the  previous  month)  had  initiated  with 
the  Egyptian  Foreign  Minister  on  8  July,  did  nothing  to  shake  the  latter’s 
insistence  on  Great  Britain’s  making  a  clean  break  with  the  past  ‘by  com¬ 
plete  and  immediate  evacuation,  by  supplying  Egypt  with  the  requisite 
equipment  to  bring  her  defence  up  to  standard,  and  by  the  recognition  in 
practice  of  the  unity  of  Egypt  and  the  Sudan’.  Salah  ud-Din  Bey  argued 
that  the  Egyptian  land  and  air  forces,  if  adequately  equipped  by  Great 
Britain,  could  fully  maintain  the  Canal  Zone  base  in  readiness  for  its  use 
in  war;  training  given  to  them  by  a  few  hundred  British  technical  specialists 
for  a  year  or  less  would  make  up  for  any  present  deficiencies ;  Great  Britain’s 
land  forces  could  be  at  hand  in  Jordan  or  the  Gaza  strip,5  and  its  air  forces 
in  Cyprus,  Malta,  Cyrenaica,  and  Jordan,  from  where  they  could  re-enter 
Egypt  in  a  few  hours  if  it  were  attacked ;  but  he  wished  there  to  be  no 
ambiguity  that  British  forces  must  ‘remain  outside  Egypt  not  only  in  peace 

1  New  York  Times,  4  July  1950.  Al-Ahram  had  recently  been  reporting  that  the  American 
Ambassador  in  Cairo  (Mr.  Jefferson  Caffery)  had  been  advising  his  government  to  press  Great 
Britain  to  make  some  concession  to  the  Egyptian  claims  upon  it  (reported  by  Bourse  Tgyptienne, 
10  June  and  3  July  1950). 

2  Quoted  by  Egyptian  Gazette,  6  July  1950. 

3  Nahhas  Pasha,  6  June,  Salah  ud-Din  Bey,  13  July  1950:  Egyptian  Green  Book,  pp.  18,  32. 

4  10  and  13  July  1950,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  447,  coll.  955-6,  2252-3.  The  Egyptian 
attitude  to  the  Korean  War  had  meanwhile  undergone  some  modification,  however,  probably 
because  other  Arab  governments  were  unwilling  to  support  Egypt’s  neutrality. 

5  This  strip  of  the  formerly  Palestinian  coast,  25  miles  in  length  from  the  Egyptian  frontier  and 

miles  in  depth  from  the  coast,  had  been  under  Egyptian  military  occupation  since  May 

1948,  and  that  occupation  had  been  confirmed  by  the  Israel-Egyptian  armistice  of  24  February 

1949.  Senior  British  military  authorities  in  the  Canal  Zone  afterwards  commented  that  if,  as  in 
the  second  World  War,  the  Mediterranean  were  made  virtually  impassable  to  shipping,  a  base 
at  Gaza  or  Cyprus  would  be  as  isolated  as  Malta  had  then  been;  the  Canal  Zone  was  the  only 
suitable  area  that  had  a  second  access  by  sea,  by  way  of  the  Cape  and  the  Red  Sea  (A  special 
correspondent  of  The  Times  in  the  Canal  Zone,  28  December  1951;  cf.  Egyptian  Green  Book,  pp. 
63-64,  for  other  British  objections). 
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time  but  also  in  the  event  of  imminent  menace  of  war  or  apprehended 
international  emergency’.1  It  was  vain  for  the  British  Ambassador  to 
plead  the  complexity  of  the  installations  of  the  Canal  Zone  base,  the  useless¬ 
ness  of  air  squadrons  in  an  emergency  without  their  relatively  immobile 
ground  organization,  or  the  speed  with  which  such  an  emergency  might 
arise.  Salah  ud-Din  Bey’s  debating  argument  harked  back  to  the  British 
readiness  for  complete  evacuation  in  1946,  at  the  time  of  the  Bevin-Sidqi 
agreement,  and  dismissed  the  Ambassador’s  warning  of  the  rapid  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  the  world  situation  in  recent  days.  ‘The  Suez  Canal  then  is  the 
Suez  Canal  now’,2  he  retorted,  and  disposed  comfortably  of  the  risk  of  a 
bombing  attack  launched  from  the  U.S.S.R. : 

‘Russian  bombers  take  about  twelve  hours  to  reach  Egypt  while  fighters  could 
come  from  all  these  bases  surrounding  Egypt  in  two  or  three  hours.  .  .  .  Radar 
stations  could  warn  all  air  bases  in  the  proper  time  and  fighters  will  go  up  to 
meet  these  bombers  before  they  reach  Egypt.  In  any  case  an  adequate  number 
of  British  fighters  could  arrive  to  co-operate  in  the  defence  of  Egypt  some  time 
before  the  Russian  bombers  arrive.  As  to  the  various  equipment  needed  includ¬ 
ing  airfields,  workshops,  depots,  spares,  etc.,  ...  we  have  no  objection  to  having 
them  fully  installed  so  that  your  fighters  will  find  all  necessary  facilities  on  their 
arrival.’3 

He  argued  that  an  Egyptian  delegation  which  the  British  had  taken  on  a 
conducted  tour  of  their  Canal  Zone  base  at  Fayid  had  been  shown  no 
equipment  or  installations  which  it  would  be  at  all  difficult  for  Egyptians 
to  take  over  from  the  British ;  and  he  complained  that  the  British  military 
authorities’  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Egyptian  army  and  people  went  so 
far  as  to  make  difficulties  about  substituting  Egyptians  for  the  Mauritians 
employed  as  static  guards.4  He  warned  the  Ambassador  on  24  August  that 
if  they  failed  this  time  to  reach  a  successful  conclusion  he  feared  that  the 
Egyptians  would  lose  all  hope  of  a  solution  by  negotiation;  and  the  lack 
of  confidence  would  thus  bring  them  to  an  impasse .5 


1  Egyptian  Green  Book ,  p.  43.  ‘The  criterion  is  the  actual  outbreak  of  war’  (ibid.  p.  78,  4 
December  1950). 

2  Ibid.  p.  50;  cf.  p.  23  for  the  Ambassador’s  warning. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  55-56;  cf.  p.  79  (4  December  1950). 

The  fact  was  that  losses  of  stores  due  to  organized  and  expert  Egyptian  thieving,  which 
provided  the  main  livelihood  of  some  villages  (e.g.  those  near  the  large  British  depot  at  Tall 
al-Kablr),  already  amounted  to  many  thousands  of  pounds  a  month.  The  Egyptian  authori¬ 
ties  had  hitherto  left  it  to  the  British  to  organize  their  own  protection,  which  included  not  only  the 
employment  of  these  Mauritian  guards  but  also  specially  trained  dogs  and  the  placing  of  anti¬ 
personnel  mines  round  the  perimeters  of  camps.  According  to  good  authority,  it  was  not  unusual 
in  normal  times  for  two  or  three  Egyptian  raiders  to  be  killed  in  a  week. 

The  British  argument  now  was  that  if  Egyptians  were  substituted  for  the  Mauritian  guards, 
the  thieving  would  probably  increase;  the  British  taxpayer  could  not  be  expected  to  foot  the 
additional  bill,  and  the  financial  responsibility  would  have  to  be  settled  between  the  two  govern¬ 
ments  (ibid.  pp.  63,  66-68). 

5  Ibid.  p.  65.  The  Annex  to  Article  8  of  the  1936  Treaty  had  provided  that  the  British  forces 
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Meanwhile,  Salah  ud-Din  Bey  demanded  that  the  British  should 
evacuate  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  and  leave  the  Sudanese  and  the 
Egyptians  to  settle  their  mutual  relations  without  outside  interference.  He 
asserted  that  the  British  had  begun  a  ‘new  tune’,  namely  the  alleged 
Sudanese  demand  for  independence,  only  when  Egypt,  for  whom  Great 
Britain  had  occupied  the  Sudan  in  1898  as  a  trust,  had  begun  to  demand 
its  rights  there.  Great  Britain,  he  said,  had  kept  the  southern  Sudan  in  a 
primitive  condition  separate  from  the  north;  and  this  was  another  piece 
of  ‘considered  and  premeditated  imperialistic  policy’,  which  he  described 
on  other  occasions  as  ‘ringing  down  an  Iron  Curtain’  to  hinder  ‘the 
natural  penetration  and  spreading  of  the  Arabic  language  and  the  Moslem 
religion  into  the  South’ — instead  of  which  the  British  had  encouraged 
Christian  missions  there.1  As  the  United  Nations  had  agreed  to  Libyan 
independence  within  two  years,  the  same  period  should  suffice  for  the 
British  evacuation  of  the  Sudan;  the  ‘overwhelming  majority’  of  the 
Sudanese  wished  for  ‘their  own  government  under  the  Egyptian  Crown 
with  unity  in  foreign  policy,  army,  currency  and  other  questions  that  may 
be  agreed  on  by  Egyptians  and  Sudanese’.2  He  invited  the  Ambassador  to 
agree  to  the  holding  of  a  plebiscite  under  neutral  supervision,  a  necessary 
precondition  being  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  British  forces  and 
British  administration.  In  reply,  the  Ambassador  observed  that  to  hold  a 
plebiscite  would  be  difficult  since  he  understood  that  only  3  per  cent,  of 


in  Egypt  in  peace-time  should  not  exceed  ‘of  the  land  forces,  10,000,  and  of  the  air  forces,  400 
pilots,  together  with  the  necessary  ancillary  personnel  for  administrative  and  technical  duties’. 

The  Ambassador  had  informed  Salah  ud-Din  Bey 
were  as  follows  (ibid.  pp.  34-36) : 

on  3  August  1950  that  the  present  numbers 

Army:  Combatant  troops  .... 

8,600 

Headquarters  and  signals 

3,200 

Static  base  personnel 

12,000 

Static  guard  duty,  mostly  Mauritians 

8,500 

Air  defence  ..... 

1,700 

Army  total  .... 

34,000 

Royal  Air  Force: 

Pilots  ...... 

21 1 

Technical  duties  .... 

3.980 

Administrative  duties 

4,422 

Headquarters  .... 

274 

Royal  Air  Force  total  . 

8,887 

Salah  ud-Din  Bey  commented  at  the  time  only  on  ‘this  tremendous  number  of  British  forces 
remaining  in  Egypt’  (ibid.  p.  67) ;  and  it  was  not  until  a  year  later  that  the  Egyptian  delegate  to 
the  Security  Council  accused  Great  Britain  of  greatly  exceeding  the  stipulated  number  of  10,000 
for  its  land  forces  (. Security  Council,  Sixth  Tear,  555th  meeting,  27  August  1951,  p.  8). 

1  Egyptian  Green  Book,  pp.  71,  93,  121,  126.  For  the  ‘protective  barrier’  which  the  Sudan 
government’s  ‘southern  policy’  had  thrown  round  these  primitive  peoples  (the  victims  until  1 898 
of  extensive  slave-raiding  from  the  northern  Sudan),  and  for  the  lifting  of  that  barrier  in  1948-50, 
see  Mekki  Abbas:  The  Sudan  Question  (London,  Faber,  1952),  pp.  19-20,  173-83. 

2  Egyptian  Green  Book,  pp.  71,  73- 
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the  8  million  Sudanese  were  literate;  but  if  there  were  such  an  ‘overwhelm¬ 
ing’  desire  for  union  with  Egypt,  it  would  be  impossible  for  150  British 
political  officials  and  one  battalion  of  British  infantry  to  withstand  it;1  and 
he  asked  whether  the  Egyptian  troops  and  officials  in  the  Sudan  would  also 
be  withdrawn  before  the  suggested  plebiscite.  Salah  ud-Din  Bey  there¬ 
upon  hedged,  replying  that  the  Egyptian  policy  of  union  after  two  years 
was  intended  to  be  ‘final  without  having  recourse  to  a  plebiscite  or 
the  like’,  and  that  he  had  suggested  the  plebiscite  only  to  test  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  British  intentions.2 

(ii)  The  stiffening  of  parliamentary  attitudes 
(September-December  1950) 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  a  threatened  ‘ impasse ’  that  the  British  Ambassador 
informed  the  Egyptian  government  on  12  September  1950  that  owing  to 
the  increasing  demands  on  Great  Britain  for  certain  types  of  scarce  arma¬ 
ments,  such  as  jet  aircraft  and  Centurion  tanks,  for  which  Egypt  had  been 
on  the  privileged  list,  the  government  had  decided  that  the  North  Atlantic 
Powers  and  the  British  Commonwealth  should  receive  priority,  and  de¬ 
livery  of  these  arms  to  Egypt  must  reluctantly  be  postponed  for  a  time. 
An  Egyptian  diplomatic  source  was  reported  to  have  described  this 
measure  as  ‘a  plot  against  Anglo-Egyptian  good  relations  and  the  negotia¬ 
tions  in  progress  for  a  treaty’,  and  the  independent  al-Muqattam  observed 
that  ‘at  the  stroke  of  a  pen  this  decision  abolishes  the  official  and  obligatory 
character  of  the  1936  Treaty’  by  which  Great  Britain  had  undertaken  to 
supply  Egypt  with  armaments.3  It  was  reported  that  when  the  Egyptian 
and  British  Foreign  Ministers  met  at  the  United  Nations  on  28  September, 
the  former  complained  that  the  British  suspension  of  arms  deliveries  was 
‘unjust’  and  had  political  motives.4  He  appealed  to  the  American  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  arms  to  be  supplied  to  Egypt  under  the  Mutual  Defence 
Assistance  Programme,  but  in  vain ;  and  he  was  reported  to  have  spoken 
at  Lake  Success  of  Egypt’s  readiness  to  contribute  an  army  of  one  to  two 
million  men  to  an  international  force  if  the  United  Nations  would  equip 
them.5  A  decision  by  the  British  government  that  the  suspension  of  arms 

1  Egyptian  GreenBook,p.  137  (26  July  1951)  andcf.p.  73  (26  August  1950).  Th e  Bourse  Egyptienne, 
22  October  1951,  rendered  the  one  British  battalion  as  ‘une  division ’;  and  the  Egyptian  Foreign 
Minister  remarked  that  it  was  backed  by  the  British  forces  in  the  Canal  Zone  ( Egyptian  Green  Book, 
p.  138). 

2  Ibid.  p.  73.  Identical  arguments  were  employed  at  eleven  months’  interval,  August  1950 
and  July  1 95 1  •  On  the  latter  occasion  Salah  ud-Din  Bey  declared  that  it  was  ‘impossible  for 
Egypt  to  propose  a  plebiscite  in  a  part  of  the  Fatherland,  but  I  only  want  ...  to  know  how 
serious  you  are  in  insisting  on  the  consultation  of  the  Sudanese’  (ibid.  p.  132). 

Quoted  by  Bourse  Egyptienne,  16  and  18  September  1 950.  The  Egyptian  Foreign  Minister 
had  complained  on  13  July  and  14  August  of  delays  in  the  British  delivery  of  equipment  (Egyptian 
Green  Book,  pp.  32,  56). 

4  Bourse  Egyptienne,  3  October  1 950.  There  is  no  reference  to  the  matter  in  the  Egyptian  Foreign 
Minister’s  summary,  reproduced  in  Egyptian  Green  Book,  pp.  75-76. 

5  Daily  Telegraph,  6  October,  1950. 
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should  not  apply  to  a  contract  for  sixteen  Centurion  tanks,  for  80  per  cent, 
of  the  cost  of  which  Egypt  had  already  paid  from  its  current  account, 
was  communicated  by  the  British  Ambassador  to  the  Egyptian  government 
in  anticipation  of  the  opening  of  the  new  session  of  the  Egyptian  Parlia¬ 
ment.1  However,  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  when  Parliament  assembled 
on  16  November  declared  that  ‘the  1936  Treaty  had  lost  its  validity  as  a 
basis  for  Anglo-Egyptian  relations,  and  .  .  .  should  be  abrogated’;  the 
Egyptian  government  would  proceed  with  the  task  of  realizing  the  national 
objectives — immediate  and  complete  evacuation  and  the  unification  of  the 
Nile  Valley  under  the  Egyptian  Crown — ‘without  hesitation  or  undue 
delay’.2  While  an  editorial  article  in  the  New  York  Times  commented  that 
outsiders  would  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  this  agitation  was  not  ‘a 
tactic  to  divert  popular  feeling  from  grave  internal  abuses  and  neglect’ — 
among  which  it  cited  the  continued  inefficiency  and  corruption  of  the 
Egyptian  administration,  the  ‘world-wide  criticism’  of  King  Faruq’s 
recent  activities,  and  the  increasing  economic  distress3 — the  British  Labour 
government,  with  its  precarious  majority  of  six  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
came  under  redoubled  pressure  from  its  critics,  both  in  the  Opposition  and 
on  its  own  back-benches.  The  Egyptian  Foreign  Minister  was  expected 
in  London  in  the  following  week  for  further  discussion  of  defence  questions ; 
and  the  government  was  compelled  to  concede  that  the  shipping  of  the 
Centurion  tanks  should  be  postponed  until  the  Foreign  Secretary  had  re¬ 
ported  to  the  House  on  the  result  of  these  discussions.4 

As  the  Egyptian  Foreign  Minister  arrived  in  London  on  28  November 
1950,  2,000  students  were  demonstrating  in  Cairo  against  what  was 
significantly  termed  ‘the  Anglo-American  attitude  to  Egyptian  national 
aspirations’ ;  Pravda  had  recently  renewed  its  support  of  those  aspirations ; 
and  it  was  reported  that  the  Egyptian  government  had  received  Russian 

1  See  The  Times,  13  November  1950;  22  November  1950,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  481,  coll. 
460-1. 

2  Bourse  Pgyptienne,  16  November  (text);  The  Times  17  November  1950;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1951,  p.  437. 

3  New  York  Times,  17  November  1950.  The  world  demand  for  raw  materials,  consequent  on 
the  rearmament  boom,  had  encouraged  the  Wafd  government  in  its  manipulation  of  the  Alexan¬ 
dria  cotton  market,  which  produced  large  profits  for  its  wealthy  supporters,  but  left  Egypt  with 
a  large  quantity  of  unsold  cotton  when  world  prices  declined  in  195 1-2.  King  Faruq’s  ostenta¬ 
tious  holiday  at  French  summer  resorts  in  1950  had  attracted  adverse  press  attention  (see  Le 
Monde,  13  September  1950),  which  had  been  whetted  by  reports  of  manoeuvres  preliminary  to 
his  second  marriage  (which  took  place  on  6  May  1951);  he  had  divorced  Queen  Farida,  who 
had  borne  him  three  daughters  but  no  son,  in  1948. 

4  22  November  1950,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  481,  coll.  339-47.  423-67-  °ne  Opposition 
speaker  had  suggested  that  further  releases  from  the  sterling  balances  should  be  stopped  if  the 
Egyptian  Government  persist  in  their  dictatorial  attitude’  (col.  38),  and  pro-Israel  opinion  was 
strongly  represented  in  the  debate  by,  e.g.,  Mr.  R.  T.  Paget,  Mr.  Sidney  Silverman,  Mr.  R.  H.  S. 
Crossman,  Mr.  Ian  Mikardo,  and  Mr.  Woodrow  Wyatt.  The  Cairo  az-Zamdn  was  quick  to 
comment  ’that  Anglo-Egyptian  relations  had  become  the  subject  of  internal  politics  in  Great 
Britain,  as  they  had  been  in  Egypt  in  I945~49  (above,  p.  262). 
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assurances  if  they  would  adopt  a  foreign  policy  of  genuine  neutrality.1 
Salah  ud-Din  Bey’s  arguments,  in  his  four  conversations  with  Mr.  Bevin 
between  4  and  15  December,  were  largely  a  repetition  of  what  he  and 
Nahhas  Pasha  had  already  said  to  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff 
and  the  British  Ambassador  during  the  summer;  and  Mr.  Bevin  was  no 
more  successful  than  the  last  two  had  been  in  his  attempt  to  bring  the  dis¬ 
cussion  down  to  the  practical  details  of  an  ‘orderly  transfer  of  responsi¬ 
bility’  in  the  Canal  Zone  from  Great  Britain  to  Egypt,  which  might  be 
managed  by  the  military  and  air  force  technicians  of  the  two  countries 
without  too  much  regard  for  the  time  factor.2  Salah  ud-Din  Bey,  on  the  other 
hand,  argued  that  if  Egypt  were  treated  in  respect  of  the  supply  of  arms 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  Atlantic  countries,  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Greece, 
one  year  would  suffice  to  raise  its  army  to  a  standard  adequate  to  replace 
the  limited  British  forces  permitted  in  peace-time  by  the  1936  Treaty. 
That  alone,  in  the  Egyptian  view,  was  the  ‘vacuum’  to  be  filled;  for  in 
that  one-year  period  the  Egyptian  air  force  could  be  trained  to  replace  the 
British,  and  a  small  number  of  British  technicians  could  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  technical  instruction  for  the  Egyptian  army  to  maintain  the  Canal 
Zone  base  in  good  order  for  its  immediate  use  on  the  outbreak  of  war. 
Egyptians  believed,  however,  that  Great  Britain  did  not  wish  to  see  a 
strong  Egyptian  army,  so  as  to  perpetuate  its  argument  for  continuing  the 
occupation.  Mr.  Bevin’s  question,  whether  the  British  government  could 
be  sure  that  an  Egyptian  government  might  not  at  a  critical  moment 
refuse  to  re-admit  British  forces  into  Egypt,3  was  evidence  of  the  British 
lack  of  confidence  in  Egypt.  It  was  for  Great  Britain  to  make  suggestions 
for  a  solution  (as  mooted  by  Mr.  Bevin)  in  which  other  countries  besides 
Egypt  and  Great  Britain  might  participate;  but  in  the  meantime  Salah 
ud-Din  Bey  could  not  give  the  assurance,  which  Mr.  Bevin  sought,  that  the 
Egyptian  government  had  no  intention  of  denouncing  the  1936  Treaty. 
He  continued  his  skilful,  if  unpractical,4  dialectic  when  repeating  to  Mr. 
Bevin  the  arguments  on  the  Sudan  question  which  he  had  put  forward  to 

1  See  Daily  Telegraph,  27  November;  The  Times  and  Scotsman,  29  November  1950.  On  his 
return  to  Egypt  the  Foreign  Minister  was  confronted  on  13  January  1951  with  a  demonstration 
of  several  hundred  students,  one  of  whose  demands  was  said  to  have  been  Egypt’s  support  of 
the  decisions  of  the  Warsaw  communist  ‘Peace  Congress’  (‘Dialogue  avec  le  peuple’,  Moyen- 
Orient,  January  1951,  p.  7).  On  17  January  the  Peking  government  suggested  that  Egypt  should 
take  part  m  a  proposed  seven-Power  conference  to  settle  the  Far  Eastern  conflict,  a  suggestion 
that  was  greatly  appreciated  in  Egypt  ( Bourse  figyptienne,  23  January  1951,  quoting  the  diplo¬ 
matic  correspondent  of  Rosa' l- Yusuf). 

)  ^ee  Great  Britain ;  Foreign  Office :  Anglo-Egyptian  Conversations  on  the  defence  of  the  Suez  Canal 
and  on  the  Sudan,  December  1950-November  1951  (Cmd.  8419)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1951),  [hereafter 
referred  to  as  Anglo-Egyptian  Conversations ],  p.  ig;  Egyptian  Green  Book,  pp.  97-98. 

3  See  Anglo-Egyptian  Conversations,  pp.  11,  19;  Egyptian  Green  Book,  pp.  82,  98. 

4  Mr.  Bevin  had  asked  that  both  sides  should  ‘try  and  concentrate  less  on  the  political  aspects 
o  t  e  problem  and  more  on  the  practical’  ( Anglo-Egyptian  Conversations,  p.  15;  Egyptian  Green 
Book,  p.  00J . 
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the  British  Ambassador  in  August;  and  he  now  cited  as  analogies  not  only 
the  independence  promised  so  soon  to  Libya,  but  also  the  support  recently 
given  by  the  British  delegation  at  the  United  Nations  to  the  union  of 
Eritrea  with  Ethiopia  under  the  Ethiopian  Crown.1  Mr.  Bevin  replied 
that  neither  of  these  United  Nations  decisions  was,  in  the  British  govern¬ 
ment’s  view,  an  ideal  solution,  and  it  would  be  tragic  if  the  political  and 
material  progress  of  the  Sudan  under  its  British-directed  administration 
were  disturbed;  the  problem  was  both  to  safeguard  Egypt’s  interest  in  the 
Nile  waters2  and  to  assist  the  Sudanese  people  towards  the  self-determina¬ 
tion  of  its  future ;  and  he  asked  the  Egyptian  government  to  encourage  its 
supporters  in  the  Sudan  to  take  part  in,  instead  of  boycotting  as  hitherto, 
the  next  elections  for  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which  would  be  on  a  broader 
basis.  At  this  point,  however,  Mr.  Bevin  was  confronted  by  an  embarrass¬ 
ing  fait  accompli  in  the  Sudan,  where  the  anti-Egyptian  Independence 
Front,  after  abortive  discussions  with  the  pro-Egyptian  parties  with  a  view 
to  the  holding  of  a  plebiscite,  had  used  the  occasion  of  the  Bevin- 
Salah  ud-Din  conversations  to  table  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  a  motion 
asking  the  Governor-General,  Sir  Robert  Howe,  to  approach  the  British 
and  Sudanese  governments  with  a  request  to  grant  the  Sudan  self-govern¬ 
ment  at  the  end  of  1951,  when  Libya  was  to  achieve  its  independence.  The 
Egyptian  government  had  requested  the  Governor-General  to  suspend  the 
debate  on  this  motion,  and  appealed  to  the  British  government  to  send 
him  similar  instructions.  The  Governor-General,  however,  had  seen  fit, 
without  consulting  the  British  government,  to  allow  the  debate,  but  his  Civil 
Secretary  had  sought  to  persuade  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  defer  the 
motion  until  its  spring  session;  it  was  nevertheless  carried  on  14  December 
by  an  Independence  Front  majority  of  one,  against  the  votes  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  tribal  areas  and  the  non-Muslim  south.  Mr.  Bevin,  informing 
Salah  ud-Din  Bey  of  this  on  the  following  day,  agreed  that  the  debate  was 
unfortunate  at  that  time,  and  said  that  he  had  asked  the  Governor- 
General  to  do  all  he  could  to  avert  controversial  actions  in  Khartum 
during  these  exchanges  between  Cairo  and  London;  but  he  did  not  drive 
home  the  lesson,  as  a  less  worn-out  man  might  have  done,  that  there 
now  existed  in  Khartum  a  body  of  politically  conscious  opinion  which 
neither  the  Governor-General  nor  the  co-domini  could  ignore,  and  that  the 
best  way  to  curb  the  over-enthusiasm  of  the  Independence  Front  was  for 
the  other  parties  to  end  their  boycott  of  the  Assembly.3 * 

1  See  General  Assembly,  Fifth  Session,  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee,  pp.  222-3,  8  November  1950, 
and  Survey  for  1949-50,  pp.  541-2. 

2  During  the  Anglo-Egyptian  exchanges  of  1946-7  the  Egyptian  spokesmen  had  tended  to 
evade  this  practical  question  in  favour  of  more  abstract  arguments  for  Egypto-Sudanese  union. 
Cf.  Salah  ud-Din  Bey’s  escape  into  Churchillian  simile:  Egyptian  Green  Book,  pp.  73,  96. 

3  In  March  1951  the  ‘National  Front’,  which  favoured  some  link  with  Egypt  to  offset  the 

alleged  monarchical  ambitions  of  Saiyid  'Abd  ur-Rahman  al-Mahdi  (the  posthumous  son  of  the 
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(iii)  The  sharpening  of  contention  (March-August  1951) 

At  this,  their  last  meeting,  Mr.  Bevin  told  Salah  ud-Din  Bey  that  the 
British  Cabinet  had  instructed  its  expert  advisers  to  undertake  an  im¬ 
mediate  study  of  the  defence  question,  in  the  light  of  their  conversations, 
and  that  he  hoped  to  furnish  the  Egyptian  government  with  the  considered 
British  views  by  mid-January  1951  or  as  soon  as  possible  afterwards.  How¬ 
ever,  the  final  breakdown  of  Mr.  Bevin’s  health  and  the  need  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Mr.  Herbert  Morrison,  to  call  home  the  British  Ambassador  for 
consultation,  caused  the  communication  to  be  delayed  until  early  in  April 
1 95 1.1  Meanwhile,  to  replace  the  annual  negotiation  of  dollar  releases 
against  Egypt’s  sterling  balances,  the  British  Treasury  had  concluded,  and 
announced  on  15  March,  a  long-term  agreement  for  the  release  of  £150 
million  over  a  period  of  ten  to  13I  years,  while  the  balance  of  some  £80 
million — an  amount  which  Egypt  might  normally  expect  to  hold  as  credit 
in  London — would  be  discussed  at  some  later  date.2  The  agreement  was 
immediately  attacked  by  the  British  Conservative  Opposition  for  its  alleged 
weakness  towards  Egypt;  and  the  fervour  (not  unmixed  with  self-righteous¬ 
ness)  which  the  Opposition  had  shown  on  this  issue  in  the  previous  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  the  government  had  undertaken  to 
facilitate  the  supply  of  oil  products  to  Egypt  against  payment  in  sterling, 
notwithstanding  that  Egypt  was  restricting  the  sterling  area  oil  programme 
by  its  continued  embargo  on  the  passage  of  tankers  through  the  Suez 
Canal  to  the  Haifa  refinery.3  The  Opposition’s  argument  was  backed  by 


celebrated  Mahdi  of  1881-5,  and  now  leader  of  the  Independence  Front),  took  part  in  a  com¬ 
mission  to  revise  the  constitutions  of  the  Executive  Council  and  Legislative  Assembly,  but  again 
withdrew  in  November  when  its  demand  for  an  international  commission  to  administer  the 
Sudan  during  the  transition  to  self-government  was  not  accepted.  The  Ashiqqa  Party,  which 
echoed  the  Egyptian  claim  for  the  unity  of  the  Nile  valley,  had  continued  its  boycott  throughout. 
For  allegations  that  British  officials  in  the  Sudan  had  previously  encouraged  the  Independence 
Front,  see  Mekki  Abbas:  The  Sudan  Question,  pp.  132-3,  and  a  special  correspondent  lately  in  the 
Sudan:  The  Times,  16  May  1952,  but  when  visiting  London  in  October  1952  Saiyid  'Abd  ur- 
Rahman  al-Mahdi  accused  those  same  officials  of  causing  disruption  in  the  independence  parties 
by  supporting  the  dissidents  from  his  own  authority  who  had  recently  formed  the  Socialist 
Republican  Party  ( Daily  Herald,  7  October  1952). 

1  See  the  interchange  of  personal  messages  between  Mr.  Morrison  and  Salah  ud-Din  Bey: 
Egyptian  Green  Book,  pp.  106-7. 

2  The  agreement  was  signed  on  1  July:  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Sterling  Release  Agreement 
between  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Egyptian  Government  ( with  Ex¬ 
change  of  Letters),  Cairo,  1  st  July,  iggi  (Cmd.8336)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1951  )■,  Documents  (R  I  I  A  ) 
for  1951,  p.  437. 

A  Sterling  Payments  Agreement  was  signed  at  the  same  time:  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office- 
Sterling  Payments  Agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the 
Egyptian  Government  ( with  Exchanges  of  Letters ),  Cairo,  istjuly  ig5i  (Cmd.  8337)  (London,  H.M.S.O., 
I951)- 

3  See  above,  p.  265.  Egypt’s  general  embargo  on  the  passage  of  ships  through  the  Canal  to 
Israel  had  in  the  second  half  of  1 950  been  the  object  of  protests  from  the  British,  American, 
Swedish,  French,  Netherlands,  and  Norwegian  governments;  but  Mr.  Bevin  had  evidently  not 
reopened  the  matter  with  Salah  ud-Din  Bey.  The  compatibility  of  the  embargo  with  Egypt’s 
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pro-Israel  members  on  the  Labour  back-benches,  who  called  for  a  re¬ 
shaping  of  Middle  East  policy  under  the  new  Foreign  Secretary;  Ministers 
found  little  vocal  support  from  their  own  side  of  the  House,  and  emerged 
from  their  rough  handling  in  an  adjournment  debate  on  20  March  with 
a  majority  of  only  three.1 

Public  opinion  in  London  was  thus  showing  little  more  readiness  for 
compromise  than  public  opinion  in  Cairo  when  Nahhas  Pasha,  in  a  state¬ 
ment  to  the  Wafdist  al-Balagh  on  28  March  1 95 1 ,  replied  to  a  critical  analy¬ 
sis  of  Wafdist  policy  by  the  Cairo  correspondent  of  The  Times  by  protesting 
against  this  cold  war  waged  against  us’ ;  he  complained  of  British  pro¬ 
crastination  and  warned  that  !we  cannot  be  expected  to  remain  patient 
indefinitely  .-  The  long-awaited  British  proposals,  when  they  were  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Egyptian  government  on  1 1  April,  were  stiff  in  tone, 
the  Ambassador  having  been  instructed  to  make  clear  the  British  govern¬ 
ment’s  domestic  situation  and  the  resentment  caused  by  the  con¬ 
tinuing  embargo  on  oil  tankers  bound  for  Haifa.3  The  government  was 
prepared  to  revise  the  1936  Treaty  ‘in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Article  16’,  which  stated  inter  alia  that  any  such  revision  should  ‘pro¬ 
vide  for  the  continuation  of  the  Alliance’4  The  withdrawal  of  British 
troops  would  begin  within  one  year  of  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement, 
and  would  end  in  1956  (when  the  1936  Treaty  would  in  any  case  ex¬ 
pire)  ;  the  Canal  Zone  base  would  be  entrusted  for  security  purposes 
to  the  Egyptian  armed  forces,  which  would  be  provided  with  arms  and 
equipment  in  equal  priority  with  other  nations  having  defence  agree¬ 
ments  with  Great  Britain;  but  ‘essential  British  civilian  personnel’  would 
be  introduced  as  the  British  troops  were  withdrawn,  and  the  base  would  be 
operated  under  an  Anglo-Egyptian  Control  Board;  there  would  be  both 
Egyptian  and  British  components  in  a  long-term  co-ordinated  air  defence 
system ;  and  Egypt  would  agree  to  the  return  of  British  troops  with  all 
necessary  facilities  ‘in  the  event  of  war,  imminent  menace  of  war  or  appre¬ 
hended  national  emergency’.  The  British  government  felt  that  these  were 

armistice  with  Israel  was  being  considered  by  the  Mixed  Armistice  Commission  established  by 
that  armistice  (see  S/2047,  21  March  1947),  and  an  appeal  to  the  Security  Council  was  con¬ 
templated. 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  485,  coll.  1766-71,  1967-70,  2333-90. 

2  See  Bourse  £ gyptienne ,  29  March  1951 ;  The  Times,  27  and  30  March  1951.  Concern  for  their 
own  tenure  of  office  may  already  have  been  an  additional  reason  for  the  Wafdist  leaders  to  be 
intransigent  with  Great  Britain.  It  was  afterwards  alleged  that  apprehension  lest  King  Faruq 
should  dismiss  the  government  had  led  the  powerful  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of  Finance, 
Fu’ad  Sirag  ud-Din  Pasha,  to  insist  on  meeting  King  Faruq’s  request,  made  in  February  or 
March  1951,  for  a  personal  loan  of  £300,000  for  investment  in  the  United  States  ( al-Ahram , 
reported  by  Bourse  Egyptienne,  25  September  1952). 

3  Anglo-Egyptian  Conversations,  pp.  24-25;  Egyptian  Green  Book,  p.  108;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
1951,  p.  441. 

4  Salah  ud-Din  Bey  had  complained  to  Mr.  Bevin  on  4  December  1 950  that  this  clause  gave 
‘an  impression  of  force’  ( Egyptian  Green  Book,  p.  77). 
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‘generous  concessions  to  the  Egyptian  point  of  view’ ;  and  though  it  would 
consider  counter-proposals,  it  could  not  hold  out  ‘any  hope  of  substantial 
changes’,  in  view  of  the  world  situation  and  its  commitments  to  its  other 
allies  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  Middle  East.  The  government  con¬ 
sidered  the  Sudan  a  separate  question,  discussion  of  which  should  be 
deferred  until  at  least  the  completion  of  a  preliminary  exchange  of  views 
on  defence.  The  Egyptian  government’s  reply  of  24  April  rejected  the 
British  proposals  ‘in  toto  and  in  detail’  and  repeated  with  little  essential 
modification  the  Egyptian  requests  of  the  previous  year.1  The  British 
Ambassador  described  the  request  for  the  evacuation  of  the  Canal  Zone 
within  one  year  as  ‘physically  impossible’  and  the  request  for  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  all  British  officials  from  the  Sudan  within  two  years  as  ‘utterly 
impracticable’;  and  the  meeting  ended  with  Salah  ud-Din  Bey’s  hinting 
at  the  denunciation  of  the  Treaty,  in  view  of  increasing  pressure  from  the 
press  and  in  Parliament,  if  the  British  answer  were  not  satisfactory.2 

An  Egyptian  request  one  month  later  for  a  speedy  reply  only  produced 
two  aide-memoire  on  8  June;3  the  first  stated  that  the  British  government  was 
making  a  careful  study  of  the  defence  proposals,  and  the  second  suggested 
the  creation  of  an  Anglo-Egyptian-Sudanese  commission  to  help  the 
Sudanese  towards  full  self-government  as  soon  as  practicable,  so  that  they 
might  then  choose  freely  for  themselves  their  form  of  government  and  the 
relationship  with  Egypt  which  would  ‘best  meet  their  needs  as  they  then 
exist’.  The  Egyptian  reply  of  6  July  declared  that  the  dependence  of  both 
Egypt  and  the  Sudan  on  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  to  which  the  British  aide- 
memoire  had  alluded,  was  not  the  only  link  between  them;  it  was  ‘gross 
injustice’  for  the  British  to  speak  of  two  countries  and  two  peoples  instead 
of  speaking  of  ‘one  country  and  one  people  indivisible,  inseparable’ ;  and 
the  Egyptian  demands  were  reiterated.4  When  the  British  Ambassador 
remarked  that  if  Egypt  rejected  the  idea  of  joint  defence  which  offered 
it  a  good  chance  of  again  escaping  invasion,  it  might  have  to  face  ‘two 
invasions,  one  from  the  north-east  to  occupy  the  country  and  the  other 
from  the  west  by  the  Western  Powers  to  expel  the  aggressor’,  Salah  ud-Din 
Pasha  retorted  that  this  was  ‘the  language  of  war,  force,  and  invasion’ 


1  Anglo-Egyptian  Conversations,  pp.  25-26;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  442.  The  Egyptian 
government  now  proposed  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  whereby  British  forces  might  ‘return 
to  those  places  to  which,  in  the  agreed  opinion  of  the  two  Governments,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  return  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  defence  of  Egypt  in  the  event  of  an  armed  aggres¬ 
sion  upon  her  or  in  the  event  of  the  United  Kingdom’s  being  involved  in  war  as  the  result  of  an 
armed  aggression  on  the  Arab  countries  adjacent  to  Egypt’.  This,  Salah  ud-Din  Bey  added, 
would  not  include  an  attack  on  Turkey  or  an  attack  on  the  Middle  East  through  Turkey  or 
'Iraq  ( Egyptian  Green  Book,  pp.  112,  114). 

2  Ibid.  pp.  1 13-14. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  116-17;  Anglo -Egyptian  Conversations,  pp.  27-28;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951, 
p.  445. 

4  Anglo-Egyptian  Conversations,  pp.  28-29;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  446. 
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when  as  members  of  the  United  Nations  they  should  be  talking  ‘the 
language  of  peace,  security,  recognition  of  right  and  justice  and  respect  of 
the  sovereignty  of  nations  and  the  integrity  of  their  territories’.  The  Egyp- 
tian  government  could  not  delay  a  settlement  of  Anglo-Egyptian  questions 
on  account  of  the  endless  .  .  .  troubles  confronting  Britain  in  other  parts  of 
the  world’  (with  pointed  reference  to  the  Anglo-Persian  dispute),  but 
would  be  compelled  to  conclude  that  the  talks  had  failed  and  break 
them  off  in  time  to  give  an  account  to  Parliament  before  the  end  of  the 
session,  which  was  perhaps  not  more  than  six  weeks  distant.1 

While  the  talks  were  in  this  tense  state,  the  British  Foreign  Office  learnt 
that  on  1  July  the  merchant-ship  Empire  Roach ,  carrying  armaments  for 
the  Arab  Legion  to  the  Jordanian  port  of 'Aqaba,  had  been  stopped  by  an 
Egyptian  corvette  in  the  neighbourhood  of  what  the  Egyptians  had  indi¬ 
cated  to  be  a  prohibited  zone  at  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of 'Aqaba 
(at  the  head  of  which  Israel  also  had  in  the  last  two  years  established  a 
harbour  at  Elath) .  An  Egyptian  armed  guard  placed  aboard  the  Empire 
Roach  was  stated  by  her  master  (who  appears  to  have  been  uncooperative 
with  his  challengers)  to  have  looted  the  boatswain’s  store  and  wrecked  the 
ship  s  radio  before  releasing  her.  The  incident  caused  great  indignation 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons;  the  Ambassador  delivered  a  strong 
protest  to  the  Egyptian  government  with  the  remark  that  substantial 
damages  would  be  claimed,  and  the  Foreign  Secretary  expressed  his 
‘strong  indignation’  to  the  Egyptian  Ambassador  in  London.2  Mean¬ 
while,  the  United  States  officer  who  supervised  the  working  of  the  Mixed 
Armistice  Commission  established  between  Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbours 
in  1 949  had  ruled  that  the  Egyptian  embargo  on  ships  bound  for  Israel  was 
not  covered  by  the  armistice,  but  was  in  itself  ‘an  aggressive  and  hostile 
act’  which  should  be  referred  to  some  higher  competent  authority,  such  as 
the  Security  Council,  if  Egypt  did  not  desist.3  On  12  July  the  Israeli 
government  called  on  the  Security  Council  to  give  the  matter  urgent  con¬ 
sideration;  and  on  18  July  it  was  announced  that  the  British  government, 
having  received  no  satisfactory  answer  from  Egypt  on  the  Empire  Roach 
incident,4  had  itself  decided  to  complain  to  the  Security  Council  of 

1  Egyptian  Green  Book,  pp.  122-5. 

2  See  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  490,  coll.  424-7,  836-7,  1 1  and  16  July  1951.  For  the  text  of  the 
British  protest  see  ibid.  col.  1409;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  448.  Cf.  below,  n.  4,  for  the 
Egyptian  case. 

3  S/2194,  13  June  1951 ;  see  above,  p.  272,  n.  3,  and  cf.  Mr.  Eden’s  questions  of  19  June,  H.C. 
Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  489,  coll.  243-4. 

4  The  Egyptian  naval  authorities  had  awaited  the  arrival  of  their  corvette  at  Alexandria 
before  opening  an  inquiry  on  14  July.  Their  eventual  note  stated  that  the  Empire  Roach  had  been 
sighted  within  what  was  claimed  as  the  prohibited  zone,  and  had  put  on  speed  when  called  upon, 
first  to  signal  her  destination  and  cargo,  and  then  to  stop.  Her  action  had  caused  the  corvette  to 
suspect  her  of  trying  to  run  contraband  to  the  Israeli  harbour,  especially  as  a  number  of  Bofors 
guns  were  visible  on  the  Empire  Roach's  deck  and  her  master  refused  initially  to  produce  his  bill  of 
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Egypt’s  interference  with  shipping.  In  these  increasingly  strained  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  Egyptian  government  rejected  on  the  following  day  an 
invitation  to  attend  an  international  conference  on  African  defence 
questions  which  was  to  be  held  at  Nairobi  in  the  following  month.  The 
Egyptian  Foreign  Minister  made  a  public  announcement  of  this  decision, 
and  on  26  July,  in  a  further  meeting  with  the  British  Ambassador,  he 
protested  strongly  against  the  continuation,  without  Egypt’s  having  con¬ 
sented  or  being  kept  informed,  of  the  deliberations  in  Khartum  of  the 
Commission  for  amending  the  constitutions  of  the  Sudanese  Executive 
Council  and  Legislative  Assembly.1  The  Ambassador  in  reply  appealed 
for  Egyptian  co-operation  in  broadening  the  electoral  basis  of  the 
Sudanese  Legislative  Assembly,  and  stated  that  for  reasons  already  ex¬ 
plained  he  could  hold  out  no  hope  of  a  speedy  reply  on  the  evacuation  of 
the  Canal  Zone.  Matters  had  apparently  reached  a  deadlock,  but  he 
hoped  that  Salah  ud-Dln  Pasha  would  not  say  anything  irrevocable  in  the 
Egyptian  Parliament.2 

It  was,  however,  with  the  British  Parliament  that  the  next  move  lay. 
Arrangements  had  been  made  for  a  two-day  debate  on  foreign  affairs 
before  the  end  of  the  session,  and  the  second  day  (30  July)  was  devoted  to 
the  Middle  East.  The  Foreign  Secretary,  opening  the  debate,  spoke  of 
Egypt’s  ‘uncompromising  insistence  on  demands  which  bear  no  relations 
to  present-day  realities’  in  pretending  that  it  could  avoid  danger  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  allow  Great  Britain  to  share  in  the  defensive  organization  of  the 
Middle  East.  If  Egypt  rejected  the  invitation  to  be  an  equal  partner  in 
‘this  common  effort  to  make  the  world  safe’,  Great  Britain  could  not  allow 
that  to  prejudice  the  fulfilment  of  its  international  responsibilities;  but  it 
would  still  hope  to  persuade  Egypt  to  offer  spontaneous  co-operation.  The 
Sudan  question,  again,  was  one  which  ‘certain  prejudices’  prevented  the 
Egyptian  government  from  approaching  in  a  realistic  frame  of  mind ;  and 
he  regretted  that  it  had  not  yet  been  persuaded  of  the  ‘injustice  and  un¬ 


lading.  The  Egyptian  authorities,  while  upholding  the  corvette  commander’s  action  in  general, 
reprimanded  him  for  detaining  the  Empire  Roach  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours  after  he  had 
ascertained  her  destination.  The  Egyptian  note  rejected  the  British  charges  of  looting  and 
damaging  the  ship’s  stores,  with  the  counter-complaint  that  these  charges  had  been  made  dis¬ 
courteously  and  aggressively  ‘with  the  obvious  intention  of  damaging  Egypt’s  prestige  and 
interests’:  Bourse  Tgyptienne,  24  July  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  449.  The  Wafdist 
al-Balagh  had  remarked,  in  contempt  of  ‘British  bluffing’,  that  ‘the  Persians  have  succeeded  in 
compelling  London  and  Washington  to  recognize  their  nationalization  of  the  oil  company.  Their 
nerves  have  withstood  the  cold  war  waged  against  them.  We  have  been  galvanized  in  the  same 
alembic’  (quoted  ibid.  20  July  1951).  It  was  afterwards  agreed  that  in  order  to  obviate  any 
repetition  of  this  incident  British  merchant-ships  bound  for  'Aqaba  would  be  inspected  by  the 
Egyptian  authorities  at  Suez  or  the  adjacent  port  of  Adablya  and  their  clearance  signalled  to  the 
Egyptian  naval  authorities  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  ( The  Times  and  Bourse  Tgyptienne,  2  August 
1950- 

1  See  above,  p.  271,  n.  3. 

2  Egyptian  Green  Book,  pp.  134-8;  Anglo -Egyptian  Conversations,  pp.  39-42. 
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reasonableness’  of  its  embargo  on  the  passage  of  shipping  to  Israel.1  The 
Egyptian  response  was  a  statement  by  the  Foreign  Minister  in  Parliament 
on  6  August,  in  which  he  declared  that  ‘the  threat  of  war  against  which  we 
are  warned  from  time  to  time’,  as  a  pretext  for  the  continued  British  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Egyptian  territory,  was  ‘no  more  than  a  possibility  which,  pray 
God,  would  never  materialise’,  especially  ‘if  each  major  Power  respected 
the  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  of  smaller  and  weaker  nations, 
thus  setting  a  good  example  of  international  conduct  regardless  of  actions 
taken  by  others’.  It  was  for  the  national  armies  of  Egypt  and  other  Middle 
East  states  in  sensitive  strategic  positions’  to  ensure  the  security  of  the 
region,  and  they  should  be  supplied  with  the  necessary  arms  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  this  purpose.  After  repeating  the  Egyptian  case  on  the  Sudan 
issue,  he  concluded  his  speech  with  the  assertion  that  Mr.  Morrison’s 
statement  had  closed  the  door’  on  the  discussions  between  the  two  govern¬ 
ments;  the  Egyptian  government  would  accordingly — God  willing — 
fulfil  its  promise  to  abrogate  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Treaty  before  the  next 
Speech  from  the  Throne  in  November.2 

The  British  Ambassador  hastened  to  deny  the  Egyptian  interpretation 
of  the  intention  of  Mr.  Morrison’s  statement,3  and  on  1 7  August  delivered 
to  the  Egyptian  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister  personal  messages 
from  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  was 
‘urgently  considering  a  definite  new  approach  to  the  solution  of  the  de¬ 
fence  question  and  asked  that  nothing  should  be  done  on  the  Egyptian 
side  to  prejudice  the  possibility  of  reaching  a  settlement.4  Nahhas  Pasha 
replied  on  26  August  that  the  Sudan  question  was  ‘indivisible’  from  the 
question  of  the  British  evacuation;  he  would  welcome  timely  British  pro¬ 
posals  which  took  account  of  Egypt’s  national  rights  and  might  lead  his 
government  to  reconsider  the  situation  and  modify  its  plans.5 

Meanwhile  the  Security  Council  had  been  considering  Israel’s  request 
that  it  should  order  the  immediate  ending  of  Egypt’s  embargo  on  shipping 
bound  for  Israel.  After  unsuccessful  efforts  by  the  American  Ambassador 
in  Cairo,  Mr.  Caffery,  to  persuade  the  Egyptian  government  to  modify 
its  attitude  on  this  issue,6  the  U.S.A.  had  joined  Great  Britain  and  France 
in  tabling  a  joint  resolution.  The  Egyptian  delegate  to  the  Security 
Council,  Mahmud  Fawzi  Bey,  declared  that  Egypt’s  actions  with  respect 
to  the  Suez  Canal  were  nothing  in  comparison  with  Great  Britain’s  viola- 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  491,  coll.  972-6;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  455. 

3  Egyptian  Green  Book,  pp.  139-48;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  458. 

3  Egyptian  Green  Book,  pp.  149-50.  *  Ibid.  pp.  155-6;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  461. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  161-3,  and  p.  462  respectively. 

6  The  American  Assistant-Secretary  of  State  for  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian  and  African 
Affairs,  Mr.  George  McGhee,  had  recently  adopted  a  mediating  attitude  in  the  Anglo-Persian 
oil  dispute,  and  in  an  address  to  the  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  of  the  University  of  Virginia  on 
10  July  he  had  spoken  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  ‘ impasse ’  as  one  of  the  differences  which  United 
States  policy  hoped  to  minimize:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  30  July  1951,  pp.  174-8. 
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tion  of  the  Canal’s  neutrality,  as  provided  for  by  the  Constantinople  Con¬ 
vention  of  1 888 ;  had  Great  Britain  not  constructed  fortifications  along  the 
Canal  banks,  disembarked  and  embarked  troops,  munitions,  and  war 
materials  and  revictualled  its  ships  in  the  Canal  ports  in  two  world  wars? 
The  ‘insatiable  British  lust  and  thirst  for  power’  had  led  Great  Britain  to 
write  into  the  ‘now  decrepit  and  moribund’  1936  Treaty  provisions  irre¬ 
concilable  with  the  Convention  of  1888;  and  it  had  ‘exploited  and  abused’ 
these  provisions  in  a  ‘continued  and  sustained  series  of  violations’  of  both 
the  Convention  and  the  Treaty  itself.1  During  these  six  weeks  of  debate 
the  Russian  delegate  had  remained  silent;  but  when  on  29  August  the 
Egyptian  case  seemed  to  be  facing  defeat,  he  called  for  an  adjournment 
and  hinted  at  his  use  of  the  veto.  The  Egyptian  Foreign  Minister  greeted 
this  intervention  as  a  ‘turning-point  towards  the  path  of  right  and  justice 
and  real  stability  in  the  Middle  East’;  the  government  newspaper  al- 
Balagh  hastened  to  assure  the  Russian  government  that  Egypt’s  gratitude 
would  be  multiplied  should  this  support  be  continued  at  other  Security 
Council  sessions ;  and  the  left-wing  Egyptian  press  (which  had  grown  con¬ 
siderably  in  volume  and  boldness  in  recent  months,  with  apparent  govern¬ 
ment  toleration  of  its  anti- western  and  ‘Partisans  of  Peace’  propaganda)2 
prepared  special  articles  glorifying  the  Soviet  Union  as  ‘Egypt’s  only  great 
friend’  and  ‘noble  ally  in  the  common  struggle  against  Western  imperial¬ 
ism’.3  At  Lake  Success  Mahmud  Fawzi  Bey  had  three  interviews  with  the 
Soviet  delegate,  but  unconfirmed  reports  stated  that  the  price  of  Russian 
support  was  that  Egyptian  ‘Partisans  of  Peace’  and  other  fellow-travellers 
should  no  longer  be  harassed  by  the  Egyptian  police  and  that  Egypt  should 
support  Russia  at  the  forthcoming  conference  on  the  Japanese  Peace 
Treaty.  When  on  1  September  the  Security  Council  adopted  the  resolu¬ 
tion  calling  on  Egypt  to  end  its  embargo  on  shipping  bound  for  Israel,  the 
Russian  delegate  abstained;4  and  on  14  September,  the  anniversary  of  the 
British  entry  into  Cairo  in  1882,  seventeen  ‘Partisans  of  Peace’  and  the 
leader  of  the  ‘Socialist  Party  of  the  Fallah’  (a  Cairo  lawyer)  were  arrested 
for  endangering  public  security. 

(iv)  Deadlock  between  two  moribund  governments 
(September-October  1951) 

The  ‘new  approach’  to  the  defence  question,  to  which  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary’s  message  of  1 7  August  had  referred,  was  that  the  defence  of  the 

1  Security  Council,  Sixth  Year,  555th  meeting,  27  August  1951,  p.  9. 

2  See  The  Times  Cairo  correspondent:  ‘Communist  Press  Campaign  in  Egypt’,  27  June  1951; 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  18  August  1951.  The  Polish  Legation  in  Cairo  was  afterwards  under¬ 
stood  to  have  financed  this  campaign. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  31  August,  New  York  Times,  1  September,  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
18  September  1951. 

4  S/2298/Rev.  1,  15  August  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  462. 
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Canal  Zone  base  should  no  longer  be  merely  an  Anglo-Egyptian  matter, 
but  should  be  extended  to  those  western  Powers  concerned  with  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Middle  East — in  the  first  place,  the  U.S.A.,  France  and  Turkey. 
Mr.  Bevin  had  already  made  a  generalized  suggestion  to  this  effect  in  his 
London  conversations  with  Salah  ud-Din  Pasha  in  December  1950.1  One 
difficulty  had  been,  however,  that  the  Turkish  government  had  postulated 
that,  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  an  international  defence  pact  for  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean,  Turkey  and  Greece  should  be  admitted  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  in  this  it  had  the  support  of  the 
American  government,  but  not  initially  of  some  of  the  European  members; 
and  it  was  not  until  20  September  1951  that  the  admission  of  Turkey  and 
Greece  was  approved  at  the  Ottawa  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council.2 
It  was  reported,  but  officially  denied  in  Egypt,  that  on  18  September  the 
Russian  Minister  had  handed  to  the  Egyptian  Foreign  Ministry  a  warning 
that  his  government  would  regard  Egypt’s  participation  in  a  parallel 
Middle  East  defence  organization  (the  details  of  which  were  now  leaking 
out)3  as  ‘an  unfriendly,  if  not  hostile  act’.4  On  21  September  Mr.  Morrison 
informed  the  Egyptian  Prime  Minister  that  he  could  not  yet  give  a  precise 
date  for  presenting  the  new  proposals  to  the  Egyptian  government,  owing 
to  the  necessity  for  consultation  with  the  other  governments  concerned;5 
General  Omar  Bradley  and  the  British  and  French  Chiefs  of  Staff  were,  in 
fact,  about  to  visit  Ankara  for  this  purpose,  and  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  were  in  London  discussing  their  part  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  Middle  East  command.6  Nahhas  Pasha  afterwards  claimed  that  in 
reply  to  the  Foreign  Secretary’s  message  he  asked  the  British  Ambassador 
to  inform  him  ‘that  the  Egyptian  government  was  bound  to  announce  its 
policy  in  Parliament  before  ending  the  present  parliamentary  session  at 
the  beginning  of  October  at  the  latest,  and  therefore  the  new  British 

1  ‘.  .  .  the  possibility  of  an  integrated  force  under  a  supreme  commander  ...  it  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  find  a  solution  on  the  basis  of  an  agreement  of  a  restricted  group  of  countries’  ( Anglo- 
Egyptian  Conversations ,  pp.  9-10;  Egyptian  Green  Book ,  pp.  79-80,  4  December  1950). 

2  See  above,  p.  35. 

3  See  Bourse  itgyptienne,  20  September  1951,  ostensibly  on  the  authority  of  the  London  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Agence  Frangaise  de  Presse.  The  proposals,  as  eventually  presented  to  the  Egyptian 
government  on  1 3  October,  were  that  Egypt  should  participate  as  a  founder  member,  on  a  basis 
of  equality  and  partnership,  in  the  proposed  Allied  Middle  East  Command,  which  would  take 
over  the  responsibility  in  peace  and  war  for  running  the  Canal  Zone  base  and  for  Egypt’s  air 
defence,  ‘with  full  Egyptian  participation’.  On  these  conditions  the  British  Government  would 
agree  to  the  suppression  of  the  1936  Treaty  and  would  withdraw  from  Egypt  such  British  forces 
as  were  not  by  agreement  allotted  to  the  Allied  Middle  East  Command :  Anglo-Egyptian  Conversa¬ 
tions,  pp.  43-45;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  22  October  1951,  pp.  647-8;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1951,  p.  425.  See  also  above,  pp.  258-60. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  20  September,  Bourse  tgyptienne,  21  September  1951.  Such  a  note  was, 
however,  presented  on  21  November:  see  above  p.  259. 

5  Egyptian  Green  Book,  p.  165. 

6  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  agreed  in  principle  to  co-operate  (. Anglo-Egyptian 
Conversations,  p.  43). 
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proposals,  which  should  be  based  on  realization  of  Egypt’s  national  de¬ 
mands,  must  arrive  before  that  date’.1 

Meanwhile,  the  British  Labour  government,  handicapped  by  the  pre¬ 
cariousness  of  its  majority  in  Parliament,  exhausted  by  the  strain  imposed 
on  its  leaders  during  six  harassing  years,  and  facing  the  onset  of  the 
grimmest  of  Great  Britain’s  series  of  post-war  financial  crises,  had  an¬ 
nounced  on  19  September  that  the  royal  assent  had  been  obtained  to  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament  for  a  general  election.  The  government’s 
decision,  announced  on  1  October,  to  withdraw  the  remaining  staff  of  the 
Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  from  its  great  Abadan  refinery  marked  the 
climax  of  Dr.  Musaddiq’s  six  months’  successful  defiance  of  Great  Britain.2 
‘This’,  remarked  the  Egyptian  government  organ  al-Balagh,  ‘is  the  example 
that  we  must  follow  in  our  struggle  with  the  British.  It  is  only  the  weak 
whom  they  oppress.  Their  prestige  in  the  East  is  finished.’3  The  part  which 
American  interventions  had  played  in  the  Anglo- Persian  dispute  had  been 
carefully  noted  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  reported  that,  in  a  meeting  between 
the  American  Ambassador  to  Cairo  and  the  Egyptian  Foreign  Minister 
on  27  September,  Mr.  Jefferson  Caffery  had  said  that  his  government 
would  press  Great  Britain  to  adjust  its  position  to  Egypt’s  requirements 
if  Egypt  would  take  part  in  the  proposed  defence  organization.4  The 
Egyptian  press  expressed  hopes  that  the  U.S.A.  might  transfer  their  sup¬ 
port  from  Israel  to  Egypt  and  that  they  might  become  more  generous 
suppliers  of  armaments  to  Egypt  than  Great  Britain  had  been. 

The  Wafd  government,  for  its  part,  was  encountering  increasingly 
serious  internal  problems  which  disposed  it  to  be  intransigent  in  its  ex¬ 
ternal  relations  as  a  means  of  diverting  public  attention.  Its  return  to 
power  in  1950  had  been  accompanied  by  ‘a  pact .  .  .  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Palace  on  the  basis  of  mutual  support  in  jobbery  and  cor¬ 
ruption’.5  When  highly-placed  persons  in  the  Palace  entourage  were 
accused  of  complicity  in  the  large-scale  corruption  and  inefficiency  which 
had  occurred  in  the  Egyptian  army’s  supply  services  during  the  Palestine 
War  of  1948,  the  Wafd  government  removed  the  Attorney-General,  who 
was  too  zealously  conducting  the  inquiry.  Meanwhile,  prominent 
members  of  the  Wafd  and  their  relatives  took  advantage  of  the  cotton 
boom  consequent  upon  world  rearmament  to  enrich  themselves  enor¬ 
mously  by  manipulating  the  cotton  market  and  speculating  in  land.  The 

1  Statement  of  8  October  1951:  Egyptian  Green  Book,  p.  171.  The  session  was  not  in  fact 

prorogued  until  1 7  October,  four  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  four- Power  proposals  ( The  Times 
19  October  1951).  5 

2  See  below,  p.  329. 

Quoted  by  Bourse  Isgyptienne,  4  October  1951.  Dr.  Musaddiq  was  given  a  great  welcome  by 
the  Egyptian  government  and  people  when  he  visited  Cairo  on  his  homeward  journey  from  the 
U.S.A.  in  November. 

4  Bourse  Egyptienne,  4  October  1951. 

5  ‘The  Egyptian  Imbroglio’,  Round  Table,  March  1952,  p.  118;  and  see  above,  p.  261. 
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conscientious  Zaki  'Abd  ul-Muta'al  Bey  had  been  dropped  as  Minister  of 
Finance  in  November  1950,  mainly  because  he  had  opposed  his  col¬ 
leagues’  cotton  policy;  and  Sirag  ud-Din  Pasha  had  added  the  portfolio  of 
Finance  to  that  of  the  Interior  with  the  object  of  bolstering  cotton  prices.1 
The  maintenance  of  these  prices  at  ‘nearly  prohibitive  levels’,  when 
world  prices  had  already  begun  to  fall,  had  caused  a  spectacular  decline 
in  Egyptian  cotton  exports  from  April  1951  onwards,  as  overseas  buyers 
(and  particularly  Great  Britain,  who  normally  took  the  bulk  of  Egypt’s 
exports)  found  other  sources  of  supply.2  While  there  was  much  popular 
discontent  at  the  steadily  rising  cost  of  living,  the  Opposition  pressed  for 
the  enactment  of  a  law  to  investigate  the  origins  of  recently  acquired 
fortunes.  This  was  expected  to  strike  at  the  Wafdist  leaders,  and  it  was 
said  that  during  the  summer  of  1951  the  King  himself,  feeling  that  the 
Wafdist  leaders  had  exceeded  reasonable  limits  of  self-enrichment,  had 
compelled  Nahhas  Pasha  to  disgorge  some  misappropriated  lands.  Nahhas 
Pasha  appears  to  have  anticipated  the  risk  of  dismissal3  by  an  irresistible 
appeal  to  patriotic  sentiment.  A  Cabinet  committee  had  been  at  work 
drafting  the  legislation  necessary  to  abrogate  the  British  alliance,  and  a 
final  message  from  Mr.  Morrison  on  6  October,  stating  that  he  confidently 
hoped  to  be  able  to  advance  definite  defence  proposals  by  10  October, 
was  ignored.4  It  is  understood  that  there  was  some  doubt  whether  the 
government  informed  King  Faruq  of  this  latest  British  message  before 
submitting  to  him  on  7  October  its  Bills  declaring  the  abrogation  of  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Treaty  and  the  Sudan  Condominium  Agreements;  but  it 


1  Financial  Times,  20  February  1952.  The  average  price  per  qintar  of  the  annual  cotton  crop  had 
risen  from  £E  1 1  in  1948  and  £E  15  in  1949  to  £E  24  in  1950,  breaking  the  previous  record  of 
£E  17  6  set  up  in  the  post-war  boom  of  1919  (see  Professor  Henri  Meunier:  ‘Reflexions  sur  la 
recente  crise  cotonniere’,  in  Revue  d’Tgypte  Economique  et  Financier e  (supplement  to  Bourse  Tgyptienne), 
29  March  1952. 

2  In  February  1951  the  qintar  of  long-staple  cotton  reached  the  ‘astronomical’  price  of  £E  40, 
and  was  pegged  at  £E  35  until  September;  but  the  average  monthly  cotton  export  for  the  months 
April- August  1951  was  only  half  the  average  for  the  months  September  1950-March  1951 
(ibid.  3  and  10  May  1952).  In  Great  Britain  in  1 950-1  ‘the  consumption  of  Egyptian  cotton 
declined  by  about  10  J  per  cent,  as  against  an  average  increase  over  all  growths  of  approximately 

3  per  cent.  The  deficiency  in  Egyptian  cotton  consumption  was  compensated  for  by  a  corres¬ 
ponding  increase  in  Sudan’  (Great  Britain:  Raw  Cotton  Commission:  Annual  Report  and  Statement 
of  Accounts  for  the  year  ended  31st  July  1951  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1952),  pp.  13-14). 

3  See  ‘The  Egyptian  Imbroglio’,  Round  Table,  March  1952,  p.  118.  A  subsequent  report  that 
Karim  Thabit  warned  Sirag  ud-Din  Pasha  that  King  Faruq,  while  on  his  honeymoon  in  Italian 
waters  during  June  and  July  1951,  had  been  asked  by  the  British  Ambassador  to  Italy  to  dismiss 
the  Wafd  (Edouard  Sablier,  reporting  an  interview  with  the  Egyptian  Propaganda  Minister:  Le 
Monde,  16  September  1952)  was  probably  garbled,  but  significant  in  this  context;  see  also  above, 
p.  273,  n.  2.) 

4  Text  in  Egyptian  Green  Book,  p.  166.  The  Wafdist  al-Baldgh  had  remarked:  No  one  waits  for 
far-reaching  proposals  from  a  weak  Cabinet  on  the  eve  of  an  election  campaign  in  which  it  is 
doomed  to  defeat.  .  .  .  There  is  no  chance  of  the  British  proposals  being  made  before  the  election, 
unless  this  new  proposal  is  worse  than  its  predecessors’  (quoted  by  Bourse  tgyptienne,  5  October 
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is  stated  that  Nahhas  Pasha  threatened  to  resign  and  denounce  the  King  as 
unpatriotic  if  he  refused  to  endorse  the  Bills.  On  the  following  day  Nahhas 
Pasha,  in  placing  these  Bills  before  Parliament,  cited  among  eighteen 
precedents  supposedly  justifying  Egypt  in  the  unilateral  abrogation  of 
treaties  Nazi  Germany’s  abrogations  of  Part  V  of  the  Versailles  treaty,  of 
the  Locarno  Treaty,  of  the  German-Polish  declaration  of  non-aggression, 
and  of  the  Anglo-German  naval  agreement.1  The  Bills  were  enacted  on 
15  October,  two  days  after  the  delivery  of  the  four- Power  defence  pro¬ 
posals  and  of  British  proposals  for  an  international  commission  to  watch 
over  the  constitutional  development  of  the  Sudan.2 

(v)  Unequal  combat:  the  Wafd  versus  British  troops  in  Egypt 
(October  1951-jANUARY  1952) 

A  competent  British  authority  has  expressed  the  view  that  the  Egyptian 
government  expected  the  British  to  submit  to  the  abrogation  of  the  Treaty 
and  withdraw  from  the  Canal  Zone  as  meekly  as  they  had  withdrawn 
from  Abadan.  However,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  following  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Bills,  16  October,  large  parties  of  Egyptian  students  arrived 
from  Cairo  by  road  and  rail  at  Isma'iliya,  the  chief  town  of  the  Canal 
Zone  and  place  of  residence  of  some  800-900  British  army  and  air  force 
families.  The  students  called  on  the  local  populace  to  celebrate  the  abroga¬ 
tion  of  the  Treaty,  which  they  did  by  attacking  and  looting  the  NAAFI 
store  and  flats  occupied  by  British  families  and  burning  cars  without  any 
hindrance  from  the  Egyptian  police;  at  Port  Said  a  large  mob  attacked  a 
British  camp.  The  General  Officer  Commanding  British  Troops  in  Egypt, 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  George  Erskine,  thereupon  imposed  military  con¬ 
trols  on  all  Egyptian  traffic  entering  or  leaving  the  Canal  Zone  by  road  or 
rail — the  Isma'iliya  and  Suez  areas  being  nodal  points  of  these  communica¬ 
tions  and  also  (after  a  skirmish  in  which  two  Egyptian  soldiers  were 
killed)  took  control  of  the  al-Firdan  railway  bridge  over  the  Canal  by 
which  the  Egyptian  military  force  of  nearly  one  division  in  the  Sinai  penin¬ 
sula  received  its  supplies.  He  explained  to  Egyptian  army  representatives 
that  he  would  not  interfere  with  the  flow  of  these  supplies  as  long  as  the 
Egyptian  army  did  not  become  involved  in  what  was  essentially  a  dispute 
between  politicians.  An  Egyptian  force  of  tanks  and  armoured  cars  with 
guns  and  some  infantry,  which  had  advanced  from  Cairo  along  the 

Egyptian  Green  Book,  pp.  167-79.  For  the  text  of  the  Bills  see  ibid.  pp.  17 1-5;  Documentation 
Frangaise ,  no.  1544,  3  November  1951,  pp.  37-38;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  464. 

2  Anglo- Egyptian  Conversations,  pp.  45-46.  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  466.  The  American 
Secretary  of  State  expressed  ‘genuine  regret’  on  1 7  October  that  the  Egyptian  government  had 
rejected  the  four-Power  proposals,  and  stated  that  his  government  did  not  recognize  the 
validity  of  Egypt’s  action  in  abrogating  the  Treaty  and  the  Sudan  Conventions:  New  York  Times 
1 8  October  1951 ;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  29  October  1951,  pp.  702-3 ;  Documents  (R  I  I  A  ) 
for  1951,  p.  468.  y 
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Suez  road,  withdrew  at  British  request  on  19  October;  the  British  con¬ 
tinued  to  allow  supplies  for  the  Egyptian  forces  in  Sinai  to  pass  over  the 
al-Firdan  bridge;  and  the  Egyptian  army  took  no  part  in  the  ‘war  of 
nerves’  of  the  next  three  months. 


Meanwhile,  however,  the  strength  of  the  Egyptian  civilian  labour  which 
served  the  British  in  the  Canal  Zone  (to  the  number  of  some  25,000 
directly  employed  and  50,000  employed  through  contractors,  about  3  per 
cent,  of  the  total  being  skilled  workers)  had  abruptly  fallen  on  17  October 
to  68  per  cent,  of  its  total  on  the  previous  day.  Among  the  causes  for  the 
workers’  departure  were  fears  of  being  involved  in  fighting  or  of  being 
isolated  from  their  families,  usually  left  behind  in  their  villages  in  other 
parts  of  Egypt;  identification  with  the  nationalist  cause  against  the  foreign 
‘occupation’  was  another  factor;  but  those  who  showed  an  inclination  to 
remain  were  subjected  to  considerable  intimidation,  both  from  the  Egyptian 
police,  who  came  under  the  orders  of  Sirag  ud-Din  Pasha  as  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  and  of  such  extremist  organizations  as  the  Muslim  Brotherhood 
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( Ikhwan  al-Muslimun).  Despite  British  efforts  to  encourage  the  workers 
to  stay,  and  action  to  expel  from  the  Canal  Zone  both  Egyptian  police  and 
civilians  known  to  be  intimidating  the  workers,  the  proportion  of  the  latter 
remaining  at  work  had  fallen  by  1  November  to  44  per  cent,  of  the  original 
total,  and  by  6  December  to  12  per  cent.,  thereafter  shrinking  to  a  ‘hard 
core’  of  7  per  cent,  who  remained.1  The  departure  of  the  rest  caused  con¬ 
siderable  inconvenience  to  the  working  of  the  Canal  Zone  base,  but  they 
were  temporarily  replaced  by  calling  for  greater  efforts  from  the  British 
troops;  since  the  Egyptian  employees  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  had 
also  ceased  work,  the  Royal  Navy  undertook  the  berthing  and  clearance 
of  ships  passing  through  the  Canal ;  and  steps  were  taken  to  recruit  labour 
from  Cyprus,  Mauritius,  and  East  Africa.  The  Egyptian  government  thus 
seems  to  have  relied  at  this  stage  on  a  policy  of  noncooperation,  though 
this  was  punctuated  by  isolated  ‘terrorist’  attacks  on  British  troops  and 
sustained  by  an  intense  propaganda  campaign  directed  by  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  After  the  events  of  16  October  he  had  drafted  to  Isma'iliya 
1,000  auxiliary  police,  whom  the  British  described  as  ill  trained  and 
nervous.  A  chance  night  encounter  between  one  of  their  number  and  a 
British  military  patrol,  circulating  for  the  nightly  protection  of  the  British 
service  families  still  living  at  Isma'iliya,  set  off  a  series  of  disorders  on  1 7 
and  1 8  November  in  which  both  British  and  Egyptians  were  killed.  General 
Erskine  thereupon  threatened  to  disarm  the  auxiliary  police  by  force  unless 
they  were  confined  to  barracks  while  he  completed  the  withdrawal  of  the 
remaining  British  families  from  the  town.  The  Egyptian  authorities 
complied,  but  awarded  decorations  and  gratuities  to  the  police  concerned; 
and  though  Isma'iliya  was  thereafter  placed  out  of  bounds  to  British 
troops,  they  continued  of  necessity  to  use  a  main  road  separated  from  the 
town  only  by  the  Sweet  Water  Canal  and  therefore  exposed  to  sniping 
from  houses  on  the  other  bank. 

Attacks  by  volunteers  of  the  Egyptian  ‘liberation  forces’  on  the  British 
communications  in  the  Canal  Zone  now  increased  in  frequency.  Among 
the  British  installations  most  exposed  to  Egyptian  attack  were  the  water 
filtration  plants  at  which  the  Nile  water  brought  down  to  the  otherwise 
arid  Canal  Zone  by  the  Sweet  Water  Canal  was  purified.  These  plants 
were  naturally  well  guarded,  but  communications  with  one  situated  on  the 

1  See  International  Labour  Office:  Report  on  Inquiry  by  the  Representative  of  the  Director-General 
into  Conditions  in  the  Suez  Canal  Area  (Documents  G.B.  118/16/8,  25  January  1952),  p.  64.  This 
report  concluded  that  Egyptian  government  charges  that  the  British  had  had  recourse  to  forced 
labour  or  the  internment  or  abduction  of  labour  had  not  been  substantiated  (p.  24).  Not  content 
with  charging  Great  Britain  with  violating  the  international  convention  on  forced  labour,  the 
Egyptian  Foreign  Ministry  complained  to  the  World  Health  Organization  that  the  British  re¬ 
strictions  on  movement  in  the  Canal  Zone  were,  by  reason  of  their  alleged  interference  with 
Egyptian  health  services,  ‘not  only  a  gigantic  and  scandalous  violation  of  international  health 
regulations,  but  also  un  acte  caracterise  de  genocide’  (text  in  Bourse  IZgyptienne,  22  November  1951); 
the  British  Ministry  of  Defence  denied  the  alleged  interference,  and  the  charge  was  not  pressed! 
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outskirts  of  Suez  passed  through  part  of  the  native  town  and  were  being 
frequently  ambushed.  During  fighting  in  Suez  on  3  and  4  December,  in 
which  Egyptian  auxiliary  police  were  again  involved  and  numbers  of  both 
Egyptians  and  British  were  killed,  a  convoy  returning  from  this  filtration 
plant  was  again  ambushed.  This,  and  an  attack  on  the  plant  by  high- 
explosive  bomb  on  the  following  night,  prompted  the  British  decision  to 
construct  a  safer  road  to  the  plant,  and  this  entailed  the  demolition  on 
8  December,  at  short  notice  to  the  Egyptian  authorities,  of  what  General 
Erskine  originally  described  as  ‘several  Egyptian  mud  houses’.1  In  fact, 
however,  some  fifty  two-story  houses  of  sun-dried  brick  belonging  to  the 
village  of  Kafr  'Abduh  were  demolished;  and  though  the  British  offered 
compensation,  Egyptian  propaganda  saw  to  it  that  this  action  should  be 
coupled  with  the  regretted  Dinshawa’I  incident  of  1906  ‘as  symbolizing 
the  unspeakable  atrocities  and  acts  of  brutal  force  perpetrated  by  British 
occupation  forces  in  the  fatherland’.2 

The  Egyptian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  all-powerful  Fu’ad  Sirag 
ud-Din  Pasha,  had  from  the  comfortable  security  of  Cairo  instructed  the 
Egyptian  Governor  of  Suez  to  order  the  police  to  resist  the  British  action 
at  Kafr  'Abduh  by  force,  but  to  no  purpose.3  The  Egyptian  government 
retaliated,  therefore,  by  recalling  from  London  its  Ambassador,  'Abd  ul- 
Fattah  'Amr  Pasha,  a  former  world  squash-rackets  champion,  who  had 
‘merited  well  of  both  parties  for  his  untiring  efforts  to  reconcile  the  dia¬ 
metrically  opposed  stand-points’.4  They  dismissed  the  British  subjects  in 
the  Egyptian  service,  including  more  than  200  teachers,  33  doctors,  24 
specialists  in  public  works  and  communications,  and  some  military  and  air 
advisers ;  they  proposed  to  amend  the  law  prohibiting  the  carrying  of  arms 
by  civilians  so  as  to  place  upon  the  authorities  the  onus  of  refusing  this 
right  in  individual  cases;  and  the  university  authorities  undertook  the 
training  and  arming  of  students.  General  Erskine  replied  on  20  December 
that  any  Egyptian  civilian  found  carrying  arms  or  explosives  within  the 
Canal  Zone  area  would  be  considered  as  hostile  and  detained  by  the 
British,  though  there  was  no  legal  means  of  bringing  such  people  to  trial. 


1  The  Times,  8  December  1951.  The  Daily  Telegraph  correspondent,  8  December,  spoke  of 
‘huts  and  hovels’,  while  the  Manchester  Guardian’s  correspondent,  7  December  1951,  had  referred 

to  ‘a  few’  houses.  _ 

2  Ibrahim  Farag  Pasha,  acting  as  Egyptian  Foreign  Minister  in  the  absence  of  Salah  ud-Din 
Pasha  at  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  in  a  letter  to  the  British  Ambassador,  13  Decem¬ 
ber  ( The  Times,  15  December  1951).  General  Erskine  stated  on  17  December  that  the  Kafr 
'Abduh  action  had  been  ‘sheer  military  necessity’ ;  a  British  note  handed  to  the  Egyptian  govern¬ 
ment  on  12  December  had  been  more  prolix  but  less  explicit  (ibid.  18  and  13  December  1951 
respectively) . 

3  When  Suez  had  reported  that  the  British  demolition  work  was  covered  by  field  artillery 
against  which  the  rifles  of  the  police  could  do  little,  the  valiant  Minister  had  replied:  ‘You  will 
carry  out  your  order  to  advance  and  prevent  the  demolitions,  whatever  the  circumstances 
( Bourse  Egyptienne ,  8  December  1951). 

4  ‘The  Egyptian  Imbroglio’,  Round  Table,  March  1 952>  P-  11 8- 
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When  on  the  following  day,  after  the  shooting  of  a  British  officer,  General 
Erskine  ordered  a  dusk-to-dawn  curfew  in  parts  of  Isma'iliya,  the  Cairo 
correspondent  of  The  Times  commented : 

‘Every  such  action  .  .  .  steps  closer  to  direct  interference  with  the  civil 
authority,  and,  by  leaving  less  space  for  face-saving  activity  by  the  Egyptian 
Government  in  the  Canal  Zone,  pushes  it  more  and  more  into  political  measures 
from  which  it  is  difficult  to  withdraw.  The  British  Ambassador  is  like  a  Canute 
trying  to  hold  back  the  tide  of  Egyptian  indiscretion  and  the  resulting  military 
action,  conscious  all  the  time  that  policy  can  be  wrecked  by  its  blind  momentum.’ 1 

Meanwhile,  some  British  officers  were  reported  to  be  advocating  ‘a  more 
determined  use  of  force  to  restore  the  situation’,  and  ‘what  the  Army  calls 
“trigger-happiness”  ’  was  becoming  daily  more  apparent.2  Towards  the  end 
of  the  month  the  'Iraqi  Prime  Minister,  General  Nuri  as-Sa'id,  who  was 
about  to  visit  Great  Britain,  made  offers  of  mediation  with  the  intention  of 
reconciling  western  desires  for  the  adequate  defence  of  the  Middle  East 
with  Egyptian  (and  'Iraqi)  desires  for  complete  independence;  but  mean¬ 
while  the  disorder  in  the  Canal  Zone  continued  to  grow.  A  so-called 
‘National  Liberation  Army’  had  now  been  organized  from  the  local 
criminal  elements  who  normally  gained  their  livelihood  by  the  systematic 
raiding  of  British  stores  depots,3  from  such  extremist  bodies  as  the  Ikhwan 
al-Muslimun  (Muslim  Brotherhood),  from  the  communists,4  and  from  the 
most  enthusiastic  among  the  thousands  of  Cairo’s  university  students  who 
had  left  their  classes  to  study  guerrilla  warfare  and  sabotage.  General 
Erskine  spoke  on  8  January  1952  of ‘civilians  marching  about  with  tommy- 
guns,  terrifying  the  population’,  and  creating  a  ‘state  of  anarchy’  in 
Isma'iliya,  where  in  addition  to  the  Egyptian  township  there  was  a  sub¬ 
stantial  European  population  employed  by  the  Suez  Canal  Company.  On 
4  January  1952  British  tanks  had  for  the  first  time  used  their  main  20- 
pounder  guns  at  Suez  against  houses  from  which  shots  were  coming,  and 
such  heavy  armament  was  again  employed  in  fighting  in  the  Tall  al-Kabir 
area  from  12  to  15  January  which  was  described  as  the  first  planned,  large- 
scale  action  by  the  Egyptian  ‘National  Liberation  Army’;  some  Cairo 
newspapers  carried  allegations  that  the  British  had  tortured  and  murdered 
five  Egyptian  students  captured  in  these  operations,  and  hinted  at  reprisals 
against  British  civilians.  On  19  January,  after  a  bomb  attack  on  a  British 
infantry  post  on  the  outskirts  of  Isma'iliya  had  been  the  signal  for  extensive 

1  The  Times,  24  December  1951. 

2  Ibid.  28  December  1951,  from  a  special  correspondent  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

3  See  above,  p.  266,  n.  4. 

4  A  convoy  of  thirty-four  modern  Russian  fishing  vessels  accompanied  by  a  tanker  arrived 
opportunely  at  Port  Said  on  7  and  8  January  1 952,  and  was  received  with  considerable  enthusiasm 
before  passing  through  the  Canal  on  its  way  to  Vladivostok.  The  Egyptian  and  Russian  govern¬ 
ments  had  been  discussing  a  trade  agreement  for  the  barter  of  some  of  Egypt’s  surplus  cotton 
stock  against  Russian  wheat,  and  this  was  signed  on  23  February  1952. 
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firing  from  both  sides,  an  armed  group  of  young  Egyptians  broke  into  the 
grounds  of  the  convent  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  which  offered  a  vantage 
point  for  them  to  fire  across  the  Sweet  Water  Canal,  and  an  American 
nun  (Sister  Anthony)  was  shot  dead.  While  the  origin  of  the  fatal  shot  was 
never  established,  the  first  British  military  accounts  were  confident  that  one 
of  the  Egyptians  had  deliberately  fired  it  at  close  range.  Two  days  earlier, 
Mr.  Churchill,  addressing  a  joint  session  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  in  the 
course  of  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  had  said:  ‘It  would  enormously  aid 
us  in  our  task  if  even  token  forces  of  other  nations  were  stationed  in  the 
Canal  Zone  as  a  symbol  of  the  unity  of  purpose  which  inspires  us’;1  and  the 
special  correspondent  of  The  Times  in  Isma'iliya  now  remarked:  ‘The 
death  of  Sister  Anthony  may  perhaps  persuade  world  opinion  of  the  inter¬ 
national  nature  of  the  Canal  Zone  dispute,  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
British  as  ultimate  protectors  of  the  entire  non-Egyptian  population,  of 
the  brutality  and  barbarity  of  their  terrorist  opponents,  and  of  the  danger 
of  anarchy  in  Egypt.’  The  British  Prime  Minister’s  request  for  token 
forces  had,  however,  received  an  ‘emphatic  and  unanimous’  rejection 
from  the  American  government;  and  the  opportunity  was  presented  to 
a  spokesman  of  the  Egyptian  delegation  to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  then  meeting  in  Paris,  to  insinuate  at  a  press  conference  that 
‘perhaps  the  failure  of  Mr.  Churchill’s  appeal  .  .  .  may  be  at  the  bottom  of 
Sister  Anthony’s  death’.2 

Tension  was  thus  rising  on  both  sides  to  a  pitch  of  something  like 
hysteria,  and  the  course  of  events  seemed  itself  to  have  taken  control  of  the 
men  who  were  supposed  to  be  directing  it.  Acting  on  information  received, 
British  troops  on  21  January  searched  a  Muslim  cemetery  at  Isma'iliya 
and  found,  concealed  in  large  family  tombs,  six  three-ton  lorry-loads  of 
Bofors  anti-aircraft  ammunition  from  which  the  ‘National  Liberation 
Army’  were  manufacturing  bombs.  On  the  following  day  they  evicted 
hundreds  of  Egyptian  families  from  the  houses  overlooking  the  Sweet 
Water  Canal  from  which  British  convoys  had  been  repeatedly  ambushed. 
The  special  correspondent  of  The  Times  reported  that  much  hardship  had 
been  caused  by  the  sudden  occupation  of  the  area,  which  was  essential, 
however,  if  the  guerrilla  fighters  were  to  be  intercepted,  and  he  had 
spoken  to  many  soldiers,  both  officers  and  other  ranks,  who  had  been 
disturbed  by  its  necessity.  Hatred  of  Great  Britain  was  now  everywhere 
apparent  in  the  Egyptian  part  of  the  town,  and  the  Egyptian  government 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin ,  28  January  1952,  p.  119. 

2  The  Times ,  18-21  January,  Daily  Telegraph,  22  January  1952.  There  had  been  reports  during 
December  that  the  State  Department,  apprehensive  that  the  Egyptian  government  might  fall 
and  be  replaced  by  one  even  more  extreme,  had  made  tentative  suggestions  for  reconciling 
Anglo-Egyptian  differences  over  the  Sudan;  and  the  Egyptian  government  had  zealously  sought 
to  emulate  Dr.  Musaddiq  by  exploiting  differences  of  outlook  between  the  State  Department  and 
the  British  Foreign  Office. 
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warned  the  British  Ambassador  on  23  January  that  forcible  resistance 
might  be  offered  if  the  British  operations  did  not  cease.1  Faced  with  this 
challenge  General  Erskine  decided  to  demand  the  disarming  of  the 
auxiliary  police  at  Isma'iliya,  who  were  about  1,000  strong  and  had 
frequently  fired  on  the  British  troops  during  the  search  operations  of  the 
last  few  days.2  During  24  January  British  troops  were  moved  into  the  town 
and  guns  were  trained  on  the  police  headquarters.  At  dawn  on  25  January 
British  troops  took  up  their  positions,  and  an  ultimatum  was  delivered 
to  the  Egyptian  sub-governor  of  the  town,  and  repeated  over  loud¬ 
speakers,  that  the  police  should  surrender  without  their  arms;  but  they 
were  under  orders  from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  Cairo  to  resist.3 
After  inconclusive  parleys  between  an  Egyptian  police  officer  and  the 
British  brigadier  in  charge  of  the  operation,  British  troops  were  fired  on, 
and  a  warning  blank  shot  from  the  heavy  gun  of  a  British  tank  was  followed 
by  a  fusillade  from  the  police.  Heavy  British  fire  followed  and  was  returned 
by  the  police.  The  police  buildings  were  then  bombarded  by  the  heavy 
guns  of  the  British  tanks,  and  finally  taken  by  assault  by  infantry  supported 
by  tanks,  against  strong  police  opposition.  The  latter  had  some  41  killed, 
as  against  three  British  soldiers  killed  and  thirteen  wounded.4  The  special 
correspondent  of  The  Times  commented : 

‘There  was  hardly  a  British  officer  in  Ismailia  this  evening  who  did  not  look 
back  on  the  events  of  the  day  with  feelings  of  shock  and  regret,  though  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  General  Erskine  was  justified.  ...  It  was  a  sobering  and 
disturbing  sight  to  see  the  enormous  fire-power  of  a  modern  military  force 
turned  upon  a  barracks  full  of  policemen,  however  malicious  their  actions  in  the 
past  and  whatever  menace  they  might  offer  for  the  future.  .  .  .  But  many  British 
soldiers  are  tonight  finding  it  harder  than  ever  to  remember  the  ultimate 
objectives  of  the  present  British  operations  .  .  .  which  are,  after  all,  concerned 
with  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  prevention  of  bloodshed.’5 

(vi)  ‘Black  Saturday’  and  the  fall  of  the  Wafd 
(26-27  January  1952) 

The  crescendo  of  events  in  Isma'iliya  had  naturally  been  accompanied 
by  increased  fury  on  the  part  of  the  Cairo  press,  which  besides  daily  in- 

1  The  Times,  23  and  24  January  1952. 

2  On  four  occasions,  of  which  the  latest  had  been  19  January,  the  British  Ambassador  had 
addressed  notes  to  the  Egyptian  government  on  the  conduct  of  the  auxiliary  police,  and  both  he 
and  General  Erskine  had  made  oral  representations  on  the  same  subject:  per  Mr.  Eden,  29 
January  1952,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  495,  coll.  34-35;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  469. 

3  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  had  on  21  January  ordered  the  trial  by  court  martial  of  the 
Inspector-General  of  police  administration,  on  charges  of  not  carrying  out  government  orders  to 
defend  Tall  al-Kabir  against  British  attacks  a  week  earlier  and  of  deliberately  surrendering 
to  the  British. 

4  The  total  of  British  casualties  in  the  Canal  Zone  from  the  abrogation  of  the  Treaty  to  the 
end  of  January  1952  was  thirty  killed  and  sixty-five  wounded. 

5  The  Times,  26  January  1952. 
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diligence  in  atrocity  propaganda  had  demanded  reprisals  against  British 
civilian  residents  in  Egypt.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Fu’ad  Sirag  ud- 
Din  Pasha,  had  already  given  a  press  interview  on  23  January,  in  which 
he  had  spoken  of  the  ‘terrible,  brutal  and  inhuman  acts’  committed  by 
the  British  during  the  searches  at  Isma'Iliya,  including  the  alleged  dese¬ 
cration  of  mosques  and  crucifixion  of  some  young  Egyptians  on  trees.1 
On  receiving  the  news  of  the  battle  with  the  police  at  Isma'Iliya  on 

25  January,  Sirag  ud-Din  Pasha  issued  that  evening  a  communique  con¬ 
taining  details  of  the  casualties,  but  took  no  action  to  meet  the  likely 
consequences  in  Cairo,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  had  been  serious 
clashes  there  between  the  police  and  extremist  students,  in  which  two  of 
the  latter  had  been  killed,  as  recently  as  20  January.2  On  ‘Black  Saturday’, 

26  January,  at  2  a.m.  excited  Egyptian  staff  at  Cairo  airport  tried  to 
prevent  the  departure  of  four  B.O.A.C.  aircraft.  At  6  a.m.  some  500  Cairo 
auxiliary  police  mutinied  and  sallied  forth  with  their  arms,  demanding 
reprisals  for  the  fate  of  their  comrades  at  Isma'Iliya.  They  were  joined  by 
students  and  workers  to  the  number  of  several  thousands,  and  the  demon¬ 
strating  mob  made  its  way  to  the  great  square  in  front  of  the  'Abdln 
Palace  and  to  the  Cabinet  offices,  where  it  arrived  in  great  excitement 
about  1 1  a.m.  It  was  not  until  about  this  time  that  Sirag  ud-Din  Pasha 
left  his  residence  for  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  where  the  Director  of 
Public  Security  informed  him  that  the  police  were  not  obeying  orders  to 
control  the  crowds.  By  12.30  p.m.  the  latter  had  moved  to  the  European 
and  tourist  quarter  and  set  fire  to  a  cabaret,  without  any  intervention  by 
the  police  on  duty  at  the  spot,  and  a  cinema  was  likewise  set  on  fire  about 
1  p.m.  These  actions  appear  to  have  decided  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
to  ask  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  order  out  the  army,3  but  there  were  dis¬ 
crepancies  about  the  timing  of  this,  and  there  was  the  added  complication 
that  the  senior  army  and  police  officers  had  been  summoned  to  the  'Abdln 
Palace  by  the  King,  ostensibly  for  a  banquet.  At  some  time  between  1 .30 
and  1.50  p.m.,  by  which  time  the  mob  had  set  fire  to  a  second  cinema, 
Sirag  ud-Din  Pasha  succeeded  in  getting  a  telephone  message,  in  which  he 
asked  for  troops  to  be  called  out,  passed  to  the  Gommander-in-Chief  in  the 
Palace.  It  afterwards  appeared,  however,  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
(General  Muhammad  Haidar)  was  already  apprehensive  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  subversive  movement  among  the  officers  of  middle  and  junior 
ranks  which  was  to  overturn  both  his  royal  master  and  himself  six  months 
later,4  and  feared  that  if  the  army  were  now  called  out  it  might  turn  on  the 
Palace  instead  of  on  the  mob.  There  was  accordingly  a  long  delay,  dur- 

1  Bourse  figyptienne,  24  January  1952.  2  The  Times,  21  and  22  January  1952. 

3  Sirag  ud-Din  Pasha  declared  at  the  subsequent  inquiry  that  on  receiving  the  warning  from 
the  Director  of  Public  Security  he  had  asked  the  Commander-in-Chief  by  telephone  to  hold  the 
army  in  readiness,  but  the  latter  denied  this. 

4  See  ‘Crisis  in  Egypt  and  Persia’,  World  Today,  September  1952,  viii.  370. 
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ing  which  the  mob  continued  its  destructive  career  and  Sirag  ud-Din  Pasha 
went  in  person  to  the  Palace,  where  he  was  at  last  informed  about  2.45 
p.m.  that  the  King  had  given  the  order  to  call  out  the  troops.1  It  was 
not,  however,  until  about  4  p.m.  that  troops  began  to  arrive  at  their  rendez¬ 
vous  in  the  city  centre  from  their  suburban  barracks,  and  not  until 
half-an-hour  later  that  the  first  contingent  of  400  men  had  taken  up  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  streets.  By  shortly  after  5  p.m.  their  numbers  had  risen  to 
1,500  and  the  situation  was  brought  under  control;  but  this  was  not  until 
the  mob  had  systematically  burned  and  looted  some  700  premises  (includ¬ 
ing  the  famous  Shepheard’s  Hotel)  in  the  main  streets,  which  they  left 
looking  ‘as  though  they  had  been  attacked  by  a  fleet  of  bombers’.  Over 
twenty  people  lost  their  lives,  including  eleven  British  residents,  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  damage  might  amount  to  between  £20  and  £50  million. 

‘Most  cinemas  had  their  furnishings  wrecked  or  burnt.  Nearly  all  well  known 
European-style  bars  and  restaurants  were  demolished.  .  .  .  Luxury  shops  were 
favourite  targets,  particularly  those  owned  by  Jewish  or  European  interests. 
Goods  were  removed,  and  in  some  cases  used  as  fuel  for  bonfires  in  the  streets. 
It  seemed  that  the  mobs  had  been  directed  against  the  resorts  of  wealthy 
Egyptians  as  well  as  British  interests.’2 

The  organization  of  the  attacks  was  not  conclusively  discovered,  although 
the  extremist  lawyer  Ahmad  Husain  (to  be  distinguished  from  his  name¬ 
sake,  the  former  Minister  of  Social  Affairs),  who  had  in  1949  given  to  his 
small  ‘Young  Egypt’  Party  the  more  up-to-date  label  of  ‘Socialist  Party’ 
and  had  recently  advocated  a  pro-Russian  policy  for  Egypt,  was  after¬ 
wards  charged  with  having  played  a  large  part;  communist  elements  were 
somewhat  vaguely  suspected ;  and  the  systematic  choice  of  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment  as  targets  for  attack  suggested  that  members  of  the  ‘puritanical’  and 
ubiquitous  Muslim  Brotherhood  ( Ikhwan  al-Muslimun )  had  been  involved, 
even  though  its  ‘supreme  guide’,  Shaikh  Hasan  al-Hudaibi,3  was  regarded 
as  a  comparatively  moderating  influence. 

1  The  main  source  of  the  above  passage  is  the  Egyptian  Attorney-General’s  report,  published 
in  Bourse  Isgyptienne,  8  March  1952.  The  report  was  probably  concerned,  however,  to  present  the 
army  in  a  good  light,  to  place  the  main  responsibility  upon  Sirag  ud-Din  Pasha,  and  to  conceal 
the  part  played  by  the  King.  The  detail  about  the  Commander-in-Chief’s  misgivings  concerning 
the  loyalty  of  the  army  came  from  an  unpublished  source  before  the  coup  d'etat  of  July  1952;  it 
added  that  King  Faruq’s  decision  to  call  out  the  army  was  determined  by  an  ungrounded  report 
that  the  British  forces  in  the  Canal  Zone  were  moving  up  to  Cairo  to  protect  European  residents. 

The  Times,  29  January  1952.  An  example  given  of  the  organized  character  of  the  destruction 
was  that  men  with  oxy-acetylene  burners  were  available  to  demolish  the  strong  steel  shutters 
and  grilles  with  which  the  fronts  of  some  luxury  shops  were  protected.  Fire-raising  squads  went 
systematically  to  work,  and  leaders  went  round  in  cars  and  jeeps  superintending  the  operation. 
An  opinion  was  expressed  that  it  had  been  planned  to  take  place  in  Cairo  and  other  cities  on  a 
much  larger  scale  about  three  weeks  later. 

3  He  had  been  elected  in  1951,  after  the  Wafd  government  had  removed  the  ban  on  the  organi¬ 
zation  which  the  NuqrashI  government  had  imposed  upon  it  in  December  1948,  when  the 
government  s  authority  had  been  dangerously  challenged  as  a  result  of  the  Egyptian  army’s 
defeat  in  the  war  with  Israel.  ’ 
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Thus  an  emotional  Egyptian  nationalism,  which  would  not  admit  the 
realities  in  the  British  case  for  joint  defence  in  the  'cold  war’,  had  come 
into  head-on  collision  with  a  stubborn  British  pragmatism  which  was 
prevented  (partly  perhaps  by  lack  of  imagination,  but  much  more  by  the 
ineluctable  fetters  of  seventy  years  of  an  unequal  Anglo-Egyptian  rela¬ 
tionship)  from  enlisting  either  the  idealist  element  in  Egyptian  nationalism 
or  its  self-interest  in  the  cause  of  that  joint  defence.  While,  however,  the 
British  garrison  remained  unshaken  in  the  Canal  Zone,  the  Wafd  Party, 
which  claimed  to  enshrine  the  true  essence  of  Egyptian  nationalism,  had 
abruptly  come  to  the  end  of  its  tenure  of  power.  In  the  evening  of  ‘Black 
Saturday’  the  King  had  signed  a  proclamation  of  martial  law  throughout 
Egypt,  whereupon  Nahhas  Pasha  as  Prime  Minister  had  assumed  the  role 
of  Military  Governor,  and  his  Cabinet  had  met  for  four  hours  on  the 
following  day,  27  January,  to  discuss  their  future  action.  The  initiative, 
however,  lay  with  King  Faruq,  whose  appointment  on  26  December  1951 
of  the  moderate  and  non-party  Hafiz  'Afifi  Pasha  as  Chief  of  the  Royal 
Cabinet,  and  of  the  Egyptian  Ambassador  recently  recalled  from  London 
as  his  personal  adviser  on  foreign  affairs,  had  been  a  signal  of  a  widening 
divergence  between  him  and  the  Wafd.  At  11  p.m.  on  27  January  1952, 
for  the  third  time  since  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  1936,  he  used  his 
constitutional  powers  to  dismiss  Nahhas  Pasha  and  his  Cabinet  from 
office,1  for  their  failure  to  maintain  law  and  order.2  In  entrusting  'All 
Mahir  Pasha  with  the  task  of  forming  a  new  government,  King  Faruq  may 
have  been  moved  purely  by  the  immediate  consideration  of  selecting  a 
politician  possessing  his  favour  and  with  a  good  administrative  record ;  but 
there  was  a  fine  historic  irony  in  the  fact  that  his  choice  fell  on  the  man 
whom  the  British  had  been  intent  on  excluding  from  the  Premiership 
when  they  had  forcibly  imposed  Nahhas  Pasha  upon  the  young  King  in 
February  1942,  and  whom  Nahhas  Pasha  himself  had  interned  two  months 
later.  It  was  with  this  man,  whose  loyalty  to  the  Anglo-Egyptian  alliance 
the  British  had  had  good  reason  to  suspect  during  the  second  World  War,3 
that  they  would  now  have  to  seek  some  way  out  of  the  ruins  to  which  that 
alliance  had  been  symbolically  reduced  no  less  by  the  military  cannonade 
of  Isma'iliya  than  by  the  fires  of  ‘Black  Saturday’  with  which  the  anony¬ 
mous  militants  of  Cairo  had  so  promptly  answered  it.  Henceforward  the 
American  government,  and  its  Embassy  in  Cairo,  would  play  an  ever- 
increasing  part  as  arbiters  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  question.  Within  Egypt 
the  struggle  for  dominance  between  the  Palace  and  the  Wafd  had  been  the 

1  The  previous  occasions  had  been  in  December  1937  and  October  1944,  and  these  were  only 
the  prolongation  of  the  struggle  between  the  Wafd  and  the  Palace  during  King  Fu’ad’s  reign; 
see  Marcel  Golombe:  E  Evolution  de  I’Egypte,  1924-1950  (Paris,  Maisonneuve,  1951),  pp.  53-73, 
‘Grandeur  et  faiblesse  du  Wafd  <fgyptien\ 

2  For  the  text  of  the  letter  of  dismissal  see  Bourse  Egyptienne,  28  January  1952. 

3  See  The  Middle  East  in  the  War,  pp.  33-34,  37-40,  209-10,  212. 
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leitmotiv  of  domestic  politics  during  the  thirty  years  of  self-government;  but 
both  these  institutions  were  now  equally  discredited  for  their  irresponsi¬ 
bility  and  corruption,  and  newer  forces  were  pressing  to  overthrow  them. 
The  junior  officers  of  the  Egyptian  army,  which  had  been  called  in  when 
‘Black  Saturday’  revealed  that  the  country  was  on  the  brink  of  anarchy, 
began  to  organize  themselves  for  that  coup  d'etat  which  six  months  later  was 
to  sweep  aside  both  the  Palace  and  the  Wafdist  leadership.  The  real 
problem  of  Egypt  would  then  become  clearer — the  problem  of  over¬ 
population,  poverty,  ignorance,  and  disease  in  a  land  whose  largely  alien 
rulers  had  built  a  showy  superstructure  of  western  civilization  at  the 
expense  of  the  native  foundations. 


3.  Persian  Oil 

(i)  The  Supplemental  Agreement 

Persia  constituted  with  Greece  and  Turkey  a  barrier  to  Russian  south¬ 
ward  ambitions.1 2  From  the  American  point  of  view  support  for  Greece 
and  Turkey  (from  the  announcement  of  the  Truman  Doctrine  to  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  those  countries  in  the  North  Atlantic  alliance)  required  to  be 
supplemented  by  action  of  some  kind  in  Persia.  Washington  was  concerned 
therefore  to  strengthen,  economically  and  militarily,  an  independent 
Persian  state,  and  Congress  had  made  annual  provision  for  aid  to  Persia 
since  1 949.2  The  Shah  visited  the  U.S. A.  in  November  1949.  The  American 
Ambassador  in  Tehran,  Dr.  Henry  Grady,  had  come  to  that  capital  from 
Athens  in  1950  and  was  anxious  to  dispense  in  Persia  the  sort  of  benevo¬ 
lence  which  he  had  dispensed  in  Greece.3 * 5  In  1951  American  policy  was 
crossed  and  temporarily  interrupted  by  a  serious  dispute  between  the 
Persian  and  British  governments  over  the  rights  of  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil 
Company.  During  these  same  years  Persians  passed  from  extreme 
optimism  about  American  aid — American  speeches  on  this  subject  were 
interpreted  as  promises  of  physical  aid — to  a  deep  disappointment,  which 
was  shared  by  the  Shah  himself,  who  despite  the  generalities  in  the  com- 

1  After  the  second  World  War  Moscow  asked  for  a  base  in  the  Dodecanese  and  promoted 
rebellion  in  Greece;  pressed  Turkey  for  the  cession  of  Kars  and  Ardahan,  the  revision  of  the 
Montreux  Convention,  and  bases  in  the  Straits;  and  raised  the  question  of  an  oil  concession  in 
northern  Persia  and  connived  at  the  establishment  of  Autonomous  Azerbaijan  and  Kurdish 
Republics. 

2  Under  the  Mutual  Defence  Assistance  Programme. 

3  Dr.  Grady  was  assured,  before  leaving  the  U.S.A.,  that  a  loan  of  $50  million  would  be 

granted,  but  this  sum  was  immediately  halved.  The  Ambassador  tried  to  represent  the  $25 
million  as  a  first  instalment  of  a  possible  $100  million.  There  had  been  talk,  amounting  in 
Persian  eyes  to  promises,  of  $250  million.  See  an  article  by  Dr.  Grady  in  Saturday  Evening  Post, 

5  January  1952.  See  also,  for  the  American  Ambassador’s  views:  ‘Tensions  in  the  Middle  East" 
with  particular  reference  to  Iran’,  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Political  Science ,  January  1952,  pp! 
n6seqq.  ’ 
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munique  issued  while  he  was  in  Washington  in  1949,1  returned  to  Persia 
disenchanted  and  placed  thereafter  little  faith  in  American  intervention. 
Seeking,  as  was  the  Persian  tradition,  a  third  Power  to  counter  British  and 
Russian  influence,  Persia  found  none. 

The  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  had  been  incorporated  in  1909  under 
the  name  of  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company  Limited  in  order  to  take  over 
and  operate  the  concession  granted  in  1901  by  the  Persian  government  to 
an  Australian,  Mr.  W.  K.  D’Arcy,  to  search  for  and  exploit  reserves  of  oil. 
In  1 9 1 1  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  of  which  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  was 
then  First  Lord,  became  interested  in  the  prospects  and  activities  of  the 
Company  in  connexion  with  the  projected  development  of  fast  oil-burning 
ships  for  the  British  navy,  and  in  1913  the  Treasury  bought  for  £2  million 
an  interest  in  the  company  and  certain  rights  in  its  direction. 

The  Company  conducted  extensive  operations  outside  as  well  as  inside 
Persia,  controlled  the  largest  tanker  fleet  in  the  world  and  made  a  con¬ 
siderable  contribution  to  British  finance  in  dividends  and  taxes.  Inside 
Persia  the  Company  extracted  oil  from  a  number  of  fields  lying  to  the 
north  and  east  of  Abadan  and  extending  to  a  distance  of  about  160  miles 
from  that  port,  with  which  they  were  connected  by  several  hundreds 
of  miles  of  piping.2  At  Abadan  was  the  largest  refinery  in  the  world, 
capable  of  handling  25  million  tons  of  crude  products  a  year.  There 
was  also  a  smaller  refinery  with  an  annual  capacity  of  100,000  tons  at 
Kermanshah. 

In  1951  the  issued  capital  of  the  Company  was  £32,843,752,  divided 
into  ordinary  stock  to  the  value  of  £20, 137,500  and  preference  stock  to  the 
value  of  £12,706,252.  Ordinary  stock  to  the  value  of  £11,250,000  (or 
nearly  56  per  cent,  thereof)  was  held  by  the  British  government  and  con¬ 
ferred  upon  it  preponderant  voting  rights.  The  British  Treasury  had  the 
right  to  appoint  two  members  of  the  board  of  the  Company  and  these 
members  had  the  power  to  veto  decisions  of  the  board,  subject,  however, 
to  an  appeal  by  their  colleagues  to  the  government.  On  acquiring  its 
interest  in  the  Company  the  British  government  had  undertaken  not  to 
interfere  in  the  commercial  management  of  the  Company. 

The  total  output  of  the  Persian  fields  in  1950  was  32-3  million  metric 
tons,  equivalent  to  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  production  of  the  world.  This 
was  a  considerable  increase  on  pre-war  production,  which  in  the  peak  year 
of  1938  had  reached  only  10-195  million  tons.  Persia  was  in  1950  the 
largest  producer  of  oil  in  the  Middle  East,  although  it  was  being  rapidly 
overtaken  by  Sa'udi  Arabia.  Reserves  of  oil  in  Persia  were  estimated  at 

1  New  York  Times,  31  December  1949. 

2  There  was  a  subsidiary  outlet  at  Bandar  Ma'shur.  The  four  principal  fields  were  at  Agha 
Jarl,  Haft  Khail,  Masjid-i  Sulaiman  and  Gach  Saran.  There  were  smaller  fields  at  Naft-i 
Safid  and  Lali. 
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855  million  tons  out  of  a  total  of  known  reserves  of  1 1,428-57  million  tons 
in  the  whole  world. 

The  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  supplied  about  4  million  tons  of  oil  to 
Great  Britain  per  year,  this  being  about  one-quarter  of  British  domestic 
requirements;  the  Company  supplied  approximately  another  7-8  million 
tons  to  other  countries  in  Western  Europe  annually.  India,  Pakistan, 
South  Africa,  Australia  and  other  countries  east  of  Persia  were  dependent 
on  Abadan  for  the  bulk  of  their  needs  of  refined  oil. 

The  comparative  importance  of  Persian  oil  was  affected  by  develop¬ 
ments  outside  Persia.  Although  the  importance  of  the  Middle  East  as  a 
whole  was  rising  in  relation  to  the  importance  of  the  Gulf-Caribbean  area, 
yet  within  the  Middle  East  Persia  was  losing  its  dominating  position,  for 
production  in  the  Arab  countries  was  rising  at  a  spectacular  rate.  The 
trans-Arab  pipe  line,  which  came  into  use  in  1950  and  provided  the 
shortest  route  from  any  Middle  Eastern  oil-field  to  Europe,  was  conveying 
oil  from  the  Sa'udi  Arabian  fields  at  the  annual  rate  of  15  million  tons, 
expected  to  rise  to  25  million  tons.  In  Kuwait  the  Kuwait  Oil  Company 
(half  of  whose  share  capital  was  held  by  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company) 
was  possessed  of  reserves  exceeding  those  of  Persia  and  produced  in  1950 
1 7-3  million  tons,  where  before  the  war  nothing  had  been  produced  at  all. 
In  'Iraq  the  Iraqi  Petroleum  Company  (of  whose  capital  23!  per  cent, 
was  held  by  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  and  equal  proportions  by 
American,  French  and  Dutch  companies)  was  expecting,  with  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  its  new  30-inch  pipe  from  Kirkuk  to  Banyas  in  Syria,  to  be  able 
to  increase  its  output  from  6-5  million  tons  in  1950  to  about  20  million 
tons  in  1952  or  1953.1  The  associated  Basra  Petroleum  Company  was 
expecting  to  produce  2  million  tons  from  the  new  field  at  Zubair  by  the 
end  of  1952  and  subsequently  to  increase  this  flow  to  8  million  tons.  It 
was  estimated  that  the  total  'Iraqi  output  might  reach  30  million  tons 
in  1955; 

Any  interruption  to  the  supply  of  Persian  crude  oil  could  therefore  be 
made  good  from  other  sources  in  the  Middle  East  within  a  few  years, 
provided  that  the  demands  to  be  made  upon  these  resources  did  not  in¬ 
crease  too  fast.  Less  easy  to  replace  were  the  services  rendered  by  the 
refinery  at  Abadan  with  its  great  new  cracking  plants  and  its  capacity  to 
produce  enough  high  octane  spirit  for  the  Indian  Ocean  area.  New 
refineries  were  being  built  in  'Iraq  (one  near  Baghdad  and  another  near 
Basra),  but  these  would  satisfy  only  local  requirements.  Others,  notably 
those  under  construction  at  Aden,  in  India  and  in  Australia,  would 
eventually  together  have  a  greater  capacity  than  Abadan,  but  not  for  some 

A  16-inch  pipe  from  Kirkuk  to  Tripoli,  duplicating  the  original  1 2-inch  pipe,  was  opened  in 
August  1949,  although  the  branches  of  both  these  pipes  leading  to  Haifa  remained  idle.  The 
30-inch  pipe  was  opened  in  1952. 
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years.1  The  O.E.E.C.  planned  to  provide  western  Europe  by  1953  with 
refining  capacity  of  some  90  million  tons  adequate  for  all  its  needs.  Never¬ 
theless  the  closing  of  the  refinery  at  Abadan  would  create  serious  difficulties 
for  many  customers  of  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company,  the  more  particu¬ 
larly  since  the  refinery  at  Haifa  was  working  to  only  a  quarter  of  its  annual 
capacity  of  4  million  tons  and  those  at  Bahrain  and  Ras  Tannura  were 
quite  small. 

The  share  of  the  Persian  government  in  the  profits  derived  from  Persian 
oil  had  been  fixed  in  the  original  concession  of  1901  as  16  per  cent,  of  the 
net  profits  of  the  concessionaire.  During  the  slump  in  the  early  1930’s 
profits  fell  considerably  and  the  share  of  the  Persian  government  fell  too. 
In  November  1932  the  Persian  government  declared  the  concession  can¬ 
celled.  Great  Britain  thereupon  referred  the  matter  to  the  League  of 
Nations,2  but  a  new  agreement  was  reached  independently  between  the 
Company  and  Riza  Shah  Pahlavi.  This  agreement,  which  was  ratified  by 
the  Majlis  on  28  May  1933  and  approved  by  the  Shah  on  the  next  day, 
extended  the  term  of  the  Company’s  concession,  which  was  now  to  run  for 
sixty  years  from  1933  instead  of  for  sixty  years  from  1901,  but  reduced  its 
extent  by  the  abandonment  of  all  but  a  fraction  of  the  original  area.  Under 
the  new  agreement  payments  to  the  Persian  government  would  no  longer 
be  dependent  upon  the  Company’s  rate  of  profit  but  would  be  calculated 
by  reference  to  the  amount  of  oil  extracted.3 

After  the  second  World  War4  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  and  eventually 
the  very  status  of  the  Company  in  Persia,  were  called  in  question  partly  as 
a  result  of  the  preponderant  part  played  in  Persian  finances  by  the 
Company’s  contributions  to  the  Persian  exchequer.  The  Persian  govern¬ 
ment  proposed  to  embark  on  planned  economic  development  of  the 
country.  After  early  plans  of  an  extravagant  nature  had  been  discarded, 
American  advisers,  Overseas  Consultants  Incorporated,  were  asked  to 
devise  a  seven-year  plan  involving  the  expenditure  of  some  $650  million, 
and  the  Persian  Parliament  adopted  in  1947  a  plan  which  would  cost 
$651  million.  Of  this  sum  $242  million  were  to  come  from  oil  revenues. 
Meanwhile,  however,  payments  by  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  in 


1  When  completed,  these  new  refineries  would  offer  securer  services  than  Abadan,  whose  con¬ 
centration  of  works  in  2  square  miles  was  a  great  hostage  to  fortune. 

2  See  Survey  for  1934,  pp.  240-1.  _  . 

3  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Correspondence  between  His  Majesty  s  Government  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Persian  Government,  and  related  Documents  concerning  the  Oil  Industry  in  Persia,  February 
i95i  to  September  1951  (Cmd.  8425)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1951),  pp.  9-19;  Documentation  Frangaise, 
no.  1532,  22  September  1951  ( Chronologie  et  Documents  concernant  V Affaire  du  Petrole  Iranien ),  pp. 

4  A  fuller  account  of  the  matters  outlined  in  this  and  the  next  paragraph  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
George  Kirk’s  volume  on  the  Middle  Eastern  aftermath  of  the  second  World  War,  in  the  series 
of  Surveys  dealing  with  the  war:  The  Middle  East  1945-1950  (London,  Oxford  University  Press 
for  R.I.I.A.). 
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respect  of  the  years  1947  and  1948  greatly  disappointed  Persian  hopes. 
The  Company’s  report  for  1947,  published  in  June  1948,  showed  that  the 
Company’s  profit  had  been  almost  doubled.  A  year  later  this  profit,  which 
stood  at  £18-6  million  for  1947,  rose  again  to  £24-1  million.  But  the  divi¬ 
dend  remained  unchanged  in  response  to  the  British  government’s  appeal 
to  all  companies  to  limit  their  distribution  of  profits.  This  British  com¬ 
mercial  reticence  was  made  all  the  more  irritating  in  Tehran  by  a  serious 
economic  crisis  caused  by  bad  harvests  and  urban  unemployment.1 

The  Company’s  directors,  aware  of  Persian  resentment  against  the  un¬ 
toward  effects  of  British  domestic  financial  policy,  began  discussions  in 
Tehran  for  a  revised  agreement  immediately  after  the  publication  of  the 
Company’s  report  for  1947.  These  discussions  continued  intermittently 
until  the  middle  of  1949,  and  on  17  July  1949  a  supplemental  agreement, 
varying  the  terms  of  the  agreement  of  1933,  was  initialed  on  behalf  of  the 
Persian  government  and  of  the  Company.2  Under  this  agreement  the 
royalty  of  4 s.  per  ton  payable  to  the  Persian  government  under  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  1933  was  raised  to  65.  per  ton  as  from  1  January  1948;  a  sum  of 
£5-1  million  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Persian  government  as  its  share  of  the 
accumulated  general  reserve  up  to  31  December  1947;  and  in  future  the 
Persian  government  was  to  receive  annually,  instead  of  in  1993,  20  per 
cent,  of  sums  put  to  general  reserve  together  with  a  further  sum  to  offset 
British  taxation.  Despite  the  fact  that  this  agreement  was,  when  negotiated, 
the  most  favourable  agreement  of  its  kind  made  with  any  state  in  the 
Middle  East  the  Persian  government  presented  it  only  diffidently  to  the 
Majlis  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election.  The  agreement  was  talked  out 
thanks  to  the  energies  of  the  rising  National  Front,  led  by  Dr.  Muhammad 
Musaddiq,  who  wanted  no  new  agreement  with  the  Company  but  the 
nationalization  of  the  oil  industry.  In  the  ensuing  elections  the  National 
Front  won  the  four  top  places  in  the  poll  in  Tehran,  and  for  more  than  a 
year  thereafter  General  Razmara,  the  Prime  Minister,  refrained  from 
submitting  the  supplemental  agreement  to  the  new  Majlis.  When  he 
finally  did  so  at  the  end  of  1950  and  tried  in  March  1951  to  persuade  the 
Special  Oil  Committee  of  the  Majlis  (of  which  Dr.  Musaddiq  was  chair¬ 
man)  that  nationalization  was  inadvisable,  he  was  assassinated.3 

The  Persians  had  long-cherished  grievances  against  the  Anglo-Iranian 
Oil  Company,  and  there  were  not  lacking  politicians  and  fanatics  in 
Persia  who  used  these  grievances  for  their  personal  ends.  The  first,  and 
much  the  most  important,  grievance  was  that  the  Company  made  larger 
payments  to  the  British  Treasury  than  to  the  Persian.  This  arose  from  the 

e.g.  in  the  textile  industry,  whose  products  could  not  compete  with  imported,  mass  produced 
goods. 

Cmd.  8425,  pp.  19-22;  Documentation  Frangaise,  no.  1532,  pp.  17-18;  Documents  (R  I  I  A  ) 
for  1951,  pp.  471-5. 

3  See  below,  p.  302. 
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fact  that  the  Company,  despite  its  name,  engaged  in  many  activities  and 
made  substantial  profits  which  were  unrelated  to  Persia.  Since,  however, 
the  Company  presented  its  accounts  in  such  a  way  as  to  obscure  this  fact 
instead  of  showing  separate  operations  separately,  Persians  were  not  alone 
to  blame  for  the  flourishing  of  this  grievance.  Secondly,  Persians  were 
suspicious  and  distrustful  because  they  were  not  allowed  to  check  by  stop¬ 
cock  the  amount  of  oil  which  left  the  country.  Thirdly,  there  was  the 
secrecy  surrounding  the  price  paid  for  oil  supplied  to  the  British  Admiralty. 
It  was  known  that  the  Admiralty  bought  oil  at  a  reduced  rate.  It  was 
neither  extraordinary  nor  unreasonable  for  a  purchaser  who  had  contracted 
to  buy  large  quantities  over  a  long  period  to  make  a  special  price.  Yet  the 
fact  that  the  price  was  not  only  special  but  also  hidden  was  grist  to  the 
mill  of  anti-British  propaganda.  Fourthly,  Persians  also  complained  that, 
despite  undertakings  in  the  agreement  of  1933,  the  Company  had  failed 
to  train  Persians  for  any  but  inferior  tasks  in  the  industry  and  that  all 
superior  posts  were  reserved  for  foreigners.  In  this  respect  the  Company 
had  perhaps  been  less  wise  than  British  companies  in  Egypt,  which  had 
forestalled  criticism  and  secured  local  allies  by  opening  the  doors  of  their 
board-rooms  to  Egyptians.  Persians  complained  of  being  treated  by  the 
Company’s  servants  as  though  they  were  primitive  natives  instead  of  the 
heirs  of  Firdawsl.  Fifthly,  Persia  resented  the  fact  that  a  concession 
granted  to  an  Australian  individual  had  to  all  intents  and  purposes  be¬ 
come  vested  in  the  sovereignty  of  a  great  Power.  The  effect  of  these 
grievances  was  exaggerated  by  the  further  fact  that  politicians  in  Tehran 
were  wholly  ignorant  of  conditions  at  Abadan  and  in  the  oil-fields,  which 
they  did  not  bother  to  visit.1  The  remoteness  of  Khuzistan  from  the  rest  of 
Persia  was  emphasized  by  a  mission  from  the  International  Labour 
Office  :2 

‘It  is  necessary  to  emphasise  once  again  that  the  petroleum  industry  in  Iran 
is  a  unique  feature  of  the  country’s  economic  life.  It  should  also  be  made  clear 
that  it  is  an  industry  regarding  which  a  great  deal  of  misinformation  and  mis¬ 
understanding  prevails.  The  general  population  knows  little  of  the  industry  or 
of  the  conditions  of  its  workers,  and  is  unable  to  compare  its  conditions  with 
those  in  other  industries.  Having  regard  to  the  great  distances  and  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  communication,  it  is  not  surprising  that  relatively  few  people  from  other 
areas  visit  Abadan  and  Fields  to  see  things  for  themselves,  but  this  does  not 
suffice  to  explain  the  extent  of  the  misapprehensions.  In  view  of  the  importance 
of  the  industry  to  the  country  it  would  be  a  public  service  if  the  authorities  and 
the  press  would  take  steps  to  provide  the  population  with  more  information 
regarding  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  the  petroleum  areas.  The  publication  of 

1  At  the  end  of  1952  Dr.  Musaddiq  had  still  never  been  to  Abadan. 

2  International  Labour  Office :  Labour  Conditions  in  the  Oil  Industry  in  Iran  (Geneva,  International 
Labour  Office,  1950),  p.  83. 
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factual  material  regarding  conditions  in  the  petroleum  industry  in  other 
countries  would  also  be  helpful. 

At  the  risk  of  repetition  the  Mission  feels  it  desirable  to  refer  once  more  to  the 
general  conditions  of  the  country — its  great  size,  its  comparative  isolation,  its 
natural  resources  which  are  so  difficult  to  exploit,  its  extremes  of  climate  and  its 
retarded  industrial  and  agricultural  development — all  of  which  must  be  taken 
into  account  when  the  conditions  of  the  petroleum  industry  are  being  considered. 
The  Mission  would  also  recall  the  widespread  poverty,  malnutrition  and  disease, 
the  low  standards  of  housing,  the  inadequate  educational  facilities,  the  need  for 
improved  health  and  medical  services  and  the  failure  to  develop  many  of  the 
public  services,  such  as  water  supplies,  sewage  disposal  and  local  transportation. 
Against  this  background  the  working  and  living  conditions  of  the  oil  workers 
appear  as  an  encouraging  example  of  what  can  be  done. 

On  the  Company’s  care  of  its  servants  the  mission  reported  further:1 

‘Among  the  subjects  on  which  divergent  views  exist  are  wages,  housing,  food 
supplies,  health  services  and  education.  The  Company  feels  that  it  is  fulfilling 
its  obligations  in  regard  to  these  matters  and  that  in  some  cases  it  is  doing  more 
than  can  reasonably  be  expected  of  it,  though  it  admits  that  there  are  still 
problems  which  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  solved.  It  claims,  moreover,  that 
in  some  instances  the  responsibility  for  action  lies  with  the  country’s  authorities, 
though  it  is  willing  to  co-operate  in  such  action  where  possible  and  appropriate. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  feels  that  the  problems  of  the  petroleum 
areas  have  been  created  by  the  operations  of  the  Company,  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  already  incurred  heavy  expenditure  in  these  areas,  and  that  it  cannot 
be  expected  to  expend  more  money  and  effort  on  what  it  considers  to  be  a  vast 
factory  called  into  being  by  the  Company.  The  Government  maintains  that 
the  Company  should  pay  more  attention  to  the  problems  of  housing,  health, 
food  supplies  and  education  in  the  petroleum  areas  and  that  the  Company  has 
the  main  responsibility  for  supplying  the  needs  of  the  workers  and  the  general 
population.’ 

The  Company’s  housing  programme  was  made  the  more  difficult  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  expansion  of  its  activities  at  a  time  of  shortage  of  materials 
owing  to  war  and  it  had  to  face  the  familiar  dilemma  of  building  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  adequate  houses  or  a  smaller  number  of  better 
ones.  In  the  event  it  provided  many  good  houses  but  did  not  overcome  a 
serious  shortage  of  accommodation.2 

When  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  Persia  was  living  in  miserable 
and  even  degrading  conditions,  it  was  temptingly  easy  and  convenient  for 
the  richer  Persians,  who  controlled  the  government,  to  lay  the  blame  for 
this  state  of  affairs  on  the  foreign  exploiters  of  the  chief  source  of  Persian 
wealth,  and  such  was  the  success  of  their  campaign  of  misrepresentation 
that  Persian  politicians  were  able  to  identify  the  British  government  and 
the  Company  with  the  oppression  and  poverty  of  millions  of  Persians.  From 

1  Labour  Conditions  in  the  Oil  Industry  in  Iran,  p.  85. 


2  Ibid  p.  76. 
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there  it  was  but  a  short  step  to  maintaining  that  the  eviction  of  the 
foreigners  was  the  first  and  basic  step  towards  a  better  standard  of  living, 
and  that  in  any  case  common  justice  required  that  Persian  oil  should  be 
vested  in  Persians  and  exploited  by  Persians  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
Persians. 

In  Great  Britain  the  Company  did  not  escape  criticism.  It  was  conceded 
that  its  operations  brought  substantial  benefit  to  the  Persian  exchequer  and 
also  to  the  many  thousands  of  Persians  whom  it  employed  and  for  whom 
it  provided  good  pay,  conditions  and  ancillary  services.  But  the  Com¬ 
pany,  though  it  had  in  these  respects  good  answers  to  Persian  accusations, 
failed  to  give  those  answers;  in  particular  it  failed  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  give  publicity  to  the  relatively  favourable  terms  of  the  supple¬ 
mental  agreement.1  It  was  also  criticized  for  the  form  in  which  it  pre¬ 
sented  its  accounts  and  the  consequent  failure  to  distinguish  between 
Persian  and  extra-Persian  activities  and  profits. 

The  British  government  was  involved  in  the  ensuing  disputes  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  First,  it  had  the  right  and  the  duty  to  protect  British 
citizens  and  interests.  Secondly,  it  had  a  direct  and  substantial  financial 
Interest  in  the  property  affected.  Thirdly,  there  were  strategic  considera¬ 
tions  which  transcended  the  commercial  considerations  of  government  or 
Company.  Persia  was  of  vital  concern  to  both  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the 
Russians  in  the  event  of  a  conflict.  It  lay  on  the  Turkish  flank;  through  it 
the  Russians  might  have  access  to  the  Indian  Ocean;  over  it  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  air  forces  might  attack  the  Russian  oil-fields  in  the  Caucasus  and 
other  industrial  targets.  Further,  events  in  Persia  could  set  the  tone  for 
claims  and  for  commotions  in  other  parts  of  the  Middle  East  at  a  time 
when  there  was  no  agreed  Anglo-American  policy  for  that  area.  Persia 
had  long  been  a  buffer  between  the  British  and  Russian  empires,  a  fact 
recognized  by  the  Anglo-Russian  Treaty  of  1907.2  At  that  date  both  the 
Russians  and  the  British  were  proximate  neighbours  of  the  Persians.  In 
1951  the  Russians  were  still  in  this  position.  But  the  British  position  had 
changed,  for  it  had  been  based  upon  British  rule  in  India,  which  gave  to 
the  British  a  frontier  with  Persia  and  an  army  stationed  within  striking 
distance  of  the  Persian  oil-fields.  In  the  dispute  of  1951  between  Great 
Britain  and  Persia  neither  side  could  fail  to  be  unconscious  of  the  demise 
of  the  British  army  in  India,3  but  although  British  capacity  for  action  in 


1  'j'he  Company  subsequently  explained  that  its  silence  was  in  deference  to  the  Iranian 
Government’s  susceptibilities  ...  as  the  Government  regarded  it  as  its  responsibility  to  inform 
public  opinion  on  an  issue  of  such  importance.’  If  that  was  the  view  taken  by  the  government,  it 
did  singularly  little  to  acquit  itself  of  its  responsibility.  See  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company, 
Limited :  Annual  Report  and  Accounts  as  at  31st  December  c (jjO .  p.  13. 

2  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers ,  1906-1907,  c,  555-7. 

3  A  brigade  group  of  the  Indian  army  was  sent  to  the  Shatt  ul-'Arab  during  a  general  strike, 
promoted  by  communists,  in  the  Company’s  concession  in  July  1 946. 
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the  Persian  Gulf  had  been  curtailed  by  the  independence  of  India,  British 
interest  there  remained  great,  owing  to  the  continuing  commitments  to 
partners  in  the  Commonwealth  (of  which  India  remained  a  part),  to  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  Middle  East,  and  to  the  strategic  importance  of  the 
Middle  East  in  any  conflict  involving  Russia.  In  many  parts  of  the  world 
the  relative  decline  in  British  power  in  recent  years  had  been  made  good 
by  the  Anglo-American  alliance,  but  in  Persia  the  allies  were  at  cross¬ 
purposes,  for  the  Americans  wished  to  strengthen  Persia  against  com¬ 
munists,  internal  or  external,  while  the  British  hoped  to  defeat  Persian 
schemes  by  virtue  of  Persian  economic  weakness. 

This  divergence  of  policy  reflected  the  fundamentally  different  points  of 
view  from  which  Washington  and  London  surveyed  the  Persian  scene. 
To  Washington  Persia  was  first  and  foremost  a  country  on  the  Russian 
border  which  must  not  be  allowed  to  disappear  behind  that  border.  To 
London  Persia  was  first  and  foremost  a  country  where  extensive  British 
interests  required  to  be  protected  and  the  sanctity  of  contract  upheld — 
not  merely  in  the  general  interests  of  morality  but  also  with  an  eye  to  the 
extensive  British  interests  (much  more  extensive  than  American  interests) 
in  other  parts  of  the  Middle  East.  Hence  American  ears  were  inclined 
to  be  sensitive  to  suggestions  that  Persia  might  fall  into  communist  hands, 
while  the  more  cynical  British  believed  that  such  suggestions,  coming  from 
Tehran,  were  largely  political  blackmail  designed  to  persuade  Americans 
to  put  pressure  on  the  British  to  take  pressure  off  the  Persians.  The  sequel 
was  in  no  small  degree  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  allies  to 
agree  on  a  policy  in  this  part  of  the  world.1 

(ii)  Nationalization 

General  Razmara  was  appointed  Prime  Minister  on  26  June  1950.  In 
the  same  month  a  Special  Oil  Committee  of  the  Majlis  was  appointed 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Musaddiq.  Dr.  Musaddiq  had  been  a  con¬ 
sistent  opponent  of  foreign  control  of  Persian  oil.  Emerging  after  the 
elections  of  1944  as  a  principal  figure  in  the  parliamentary  minority,  he 
had  introduced  a  law  (which  was  approved  by  the  Majlis  on  2  December 
:944)  making  it  an  offence  for  any  Minister  to  negotiate  or  grant  an  oil 

Further,  Persians  were  encouraged  to  believe  that,  if  the  British  company  were  evicted 
American  oil  concerns  would  be  willing  to  give  advice  and  help.  During  1948-50  the  relations 
between  the  British  company  and  some  of  the  Americans  advising  the  Persian  government  on 
economic  plans  were  notoriously  poor — although  the  proposed  Persian  seven-year  plan  would 
draw  on  all  oil  revenues  for  37  per  cent,  of  its  finance.  Locally  Anglo-American  friction  was 
nourished  by  the  detached  attitude  of  some  of  the  Company’s  servants,  an  attitude  resented  by 
professionally  affable  Americans,  who  were  further  irritated  by  a  certain  British  assumption  of 
that  superior  wisdom  which  longer  experience  of  problems  and  men  in  strange  lands  is  supposed 
to  confer.  In  such  an  atmosphere  small  things,  such  as  idiosyncracies  of  speech  or  dress,  come 
easily  to  be  regarded  as  signs  of  a  smug  exclusiveness  instead  of  mere  inherited  national  charac¬ 
teristics. 
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concession  to  foreigners.  This  was  in  the  circumstances  of  that  year  an 
anti- Russian  move,  but  it  also  represented  a  more  general  attitude  of  Dr. 
Musaddiq  towards  all  foreigners.1  When  therefore  General  Razmara, 
pressed  by  the  British  government  to  proceed  with  the  supplemental 
agreement  negotiated  in  July  1949,  finally  presented  this  agreement  to 
the  Majlis  for  ratification,  the  Oil  Committee  reported  in  favour  of 
immediate  nationalization  and  asked  the  Majlis  for  a  further  two  months 
in  which  to  prepare  a  detailed  plan.  On  26  December  1950,  the  day  on 
which  the  agreement  was  to  have  been  debated,  General  Razmara  with¬ 
drew  it.  This  was  a  victory  for  those  who  wanted  to  nationalize  the  oil 
industry  and  to  evict  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  from  Persia,  and 
thenceforward  Dr.  Musaddiq  and  his  supporters  remained  immovably 
opposed  to  any  dealings  with  the  Company,  save  on  the  consequences  of 
nationalization  and  of  the  employment  of  British  experts  by  a  Persian 
concern. 

At  the  beginning  of  1951,  therefore,  the  Company  was  faced  by  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  it  must  attempt  to  find  a  new  basis  for  agreement  with  the 
Persian  government  in  place  of  the  defunct  supplemental  agreement,  and 
it  had  to  do  this  in  an  atmosphere  of  emotional  and  unreasoning  national¬ 
ism  which  left  any  Persian  government  with  even  less  room  for  manoeuvre 
(assuming  it  desired  such  room)  than  the  Company.  On  10  February, 
seven  weeks  after  the  unexpected  announcement  of  the  ‘fifty-fifty’  agreement 
concluded  on  26  December  1950  between  the  King  of  Sa'udi  Arabia  and 
the  Arabian-American  Oil  Company,2  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company 
offered  to  negotiate  a  new  supplemental  agreement.3  But  this  offer 
came  too  late.  The  partisans  of  nationalization,  having  secured  a  first 
triumph  by  killing  the  supplemental  agreement  of  1949,  now  proceeded  to 
two  further  victories  in  the  enactment  of  a  nationalization  law  and  in  the 
appointment  of  their  leader  as  Prime  Minister. 

The  attitude  of  the  British  government  was  explained  on  21  February 
1951  by  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.4  Mr.  Davies  said 
that  the  British  government  could  not  remain  indifferent  to  the  affairs  of 
so  important  a  British  interest  as  the  undertaking  of  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil 
Company.  The  Company’s  concession  was  valid  until  1993,  and  he  was 
confident  that  Persia  would  honour  this  engagement.  The  supplemental 
agreement  had  been  a  fair  and  reasonable  one,  and  he  hoped  that  the 


1  See  George  Lenczowski:  Russia  and  the  West  in  Iran,  1918-1948  (Ithaca,  New  York,  Cornell 
University  Press,  1949),  PP-  222-3. 

2  This  was  not  the  first  agreement  of  the  kind,  having  been  preceded  by  a  similar  arrangement 
in  Venezuela.  The  Aramco  agreement  was  hurriedly  concluded  before  the  end  of  1950  for 
fiscal  reasons.  Although  the  British  government  knew  of  it  in  advance,  other  companies  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  Middle  East  did  not. 

3  Daily  Telegraph,  15  March  195U  Cmd.  8425,  p.  25. 

4  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  484,  coll.  1261-2;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  475. 
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Persian  government  and  the  Company  would  reach  a  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  British  Ambassador  in  Tehran,  Sir  Francis  Shepherd,  had  an 
interview  with  General  Razmara  on  24  February  and  presented  a  note 
informing  him  of  Mr.  Davies’s  statement.1 

On  3  March  General  Razmara  addressed  the  Oil  Committee  of  the 
Majlis.2  He  acknowledged  the  desire  of  all  Persians  to  have  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  their  country’s  wealth  in  their  own  hands,  but  he  warned  them 
against  unsuitable  steps  which  might  damage  rather  than  promote  the 
country’s  welfare.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  oil  industry,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  employed  in  it,  and  its  technical  complexities,  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  sought  advice  from  four  committees  of  experts,  financial,  technical, 
economic  and  judicial.  The  reports  of  these  committees,  taken  as  a  whole, 
were  adverse  to  nationalization.3  Four  days  after  presenting  them  General 
Razmara  was  assassinated  by  a  member  of  Fada-iyan-i  Islam ,  an  association 
of  fanatical  Muslim  nationalists,  who  believed  that  their  aims  justified  every 
method.  On  1 1  March  the  Shah  appointed  as  Prime  Minister  Mr.  Husain 
'Ala,  who  until  recently  had  been  the  Persian  Ambassador  in  Washington. 
On  13  March  the  Majlis  resolved  to  give  immediate  consideration  to  the 
Oil  Committee’s  report,  which  had  been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  supplemental  agreement;  and  the  Committee’s  recommen¬ 
dations  and  requests  were  endorsed  by  the  Majlis  on  1 5  March  and  by  the 
Senate  on  20  March.4  The  Majlis  also  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of 
inviting  foreign  experts  to  lend  their  advice  to  the  Persian  government. 
The  passing  of  these  resolutions  was  followed  by  scenes  of  great  enthusiasm, 
of  which  Dr.  Musaddiq  was  the  centre,  and  by  popular  demonstrations  in 
favour  of  nationalization. 

In  the  course  of  these  proceedings  a  British  note  was  delivered  in  Tehran 
on  14  March.5  The  note  stressed  the  high  importance  attached  by  the 
British  government  to  friendship  between  Great  Britain  and  Persia,  and 
the  friendly  interest  entertained  in  Great  Britain  for  administrative  re¬ 
forms  and  for  improvements  in  the  Persian  standard  of  living.  This  interest 
had  caused  the  British  government  to  note  with  satisfaction  the  terms  of 
the  supplemental  agreement,  under  which  increased  payments  were  to  be 

1  Gmd.  8425,  pp.  23-25. 

2  New  York  Times,  5  March  1951. 

3  The  Ministry  of  Finance,  for  instance,  pointed  to  grave  financial  difficulties.  The  judges  of 
the  Court  of  Cassation  pointed  out  that  the  concession  could  only  lawfully  be  terminated  by 
arbitration  or  by  an  abandonment  of  operations  by  the  Company.  Officials  of  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  deplored  any  action  which  might  influence  feelings  between  a  small  and  a 
great  nation.  Technical  experts  advised  that  the  number  of  qualified  Persian  engineers  was 
only  one-tenth  of  that  needed  to  work  the  industry  and  were  pessimistic  about  Persia’s  chances 
of  marketing  nationalized  oil.  These  reports  were  withdrawn  after  General  Razmara’s  murder. 

4  The  voting  in  both  Chambers  was  unanimous,  but  in  the  Senate  only  27  of  the  60  members 
were  present. 

5  Cmd.  8425,  pp.  25-27;  The  Times,  17  March  1951 ;  Documents  (R. 1. 1. A.)  for  1951,  pp.  475-7. 
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made  by  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  to  the  Persian  government,  and 
which  gave  to  the  Persian  government  a  more  advantageous  return  than 
any  enjoyed  by  a  government  in  the  Middle  East.  The  British  govern¬ 
ment,  the  note  continued,  had  therefore  been  disappointed  by  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  had  followed  the  conclusion  of  this  agreement.  It  was 
gratified  to  learn  that  in  spite  of  the  Persian  government’s  withdrawal  of 
the  agreement  from  the  Majlis  in  December  1950,  the  Company  had 
decided  to  make  advances  to  the  Persian  government  against  prospective 
royalties  and  that  Persia  was  receiving  and  had  accepted  a  first  instalment 
of  payments  for  1951,  which  was  in  excess  of  the  sum  due  under  the  1933 
agreement.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  British  government  was  con¬ 
cerned  about  measures  to  nationalize  the  Persian  oil  industry  before  1993 
and  it  therefore  submitted  certain  considerations:  first,  that  a  distinction 
must  be  drawn  between  nationalization  and  the  expropriation  of  an  under¬ 
taking  which  was  operating  under  an  agreement  and  was  expending 
enormous  sums  in  virtue  of  that  agreement;  secondly,  that  the  Company’s 
concession  could  not  legally  be  determined  by  nationalization  before  its 
expiry;  thirdly,  that  the  agreement  between  the  Company  and  the  Persian 
government  contained  provision  for  a  reference  in  certain  circumstances 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice;  and  fourthly,  that  the  Company  was 
now  prepared  to  discuss  a  new  ‘fifty-fifty’  agreement.  In  conclusion  the 
British  note  regretted  that  Persian  opinion  was  not  adequately  or  more 
correctly  informed  of  the  issues  involved.1 

The  British  and  Persian  standpoints  were  now  quite  different.  The 
Persian  Parliament  had  approved  the  nationalization  of  the  oil  industry 
and  had  charged  the  Oil  Committee  of  the  Majlis  with  the  preparation  of 
a  plan  for  the  implementation  of  that  law.  The  British  government  and 
the  Company,  on  the  other  hand,  were  proposing  to  negotiate  on  the  basis 
of  the  concession’s  remaining  valid  and  of  the  fact  that,  whatever  might 
be  the  terms  agreed  for  sharing  the  proceeds,  there  could  be  no  question 
of  operations  by  any  undertaking  other  than  the  concessionaire  of  1933. 
Even  when  later  the  British  accepted  nationalization  as  a  fact,  they 
continued  to  regard  it  as  wrongful,  with  the  result  that  compensation  had 
for  the  British  a  meaning  which  the  Persians  refused  to  entertain.  For  the 
Persians  compensation  meant  compensation  for  the  loss  of  physical  assets; 
for  the  British  it  included  in  addition  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the 
concession.  Any  hope  of  reaching  a  new  agreement  on  the  basis  of  the 
Company’s  ‘fifty-fifty’  offer  required  an  interval  of  comparative  calm. 
Since  the  Oil  Committee  would  be  engaged  during  the  next  two  months 
in  preparing  its  detailed  scheme  for  nationalization,  there  seemed  to  be 


1  Statements  to  the  same  effect  were  made  on  14  March  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by 
Lord  Henderson  and  Mr.  Kenneth  Younger:  H.  L.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  170,  col.  1094  and  H.C. 
Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  485,  Written  Answers,  coll.  171-2  respectively. 
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some  prospect  of  a  lull,  but  the  partisans  of  nationalization  were  careful 
not  to  restrict  their  activities  to  the  committee  room.  The  demonstrations 
which  accompanied  the  adoption  of  the  Oil  Committee’s  recommendations 
by  the  Majlis  and  the  Senate  developed  into  riots,  which  necessitated  the 
imposition  of  martial  law  in  the  capital  and  in  which  an  ex-colleague  of 
General  Razmara,  Dr.  Zangana,  was  shot  and  killed.  The  beginning  of  a 
new  year  on  21  March  gave  the  Shah  and  the  new  Prime  Minister  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  appeal  for  calm,1  but  on  26  March  martial  law  had  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  in  the  southern  oil-fields,  disturbed  by  strikes,  and  troops  moved 
thither.  On  the  same  day  arrests  were  made  in  Tehran  following  the 
discovery  of  a  plot  against  the  life  of  General  Hejazi,  the  Chief  of  Police 
and  Military  Governor  of  the  town. 

On  2 1  March  Mr.  Morrison  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  no  reply 
had  yet  been  received  to  the  British  note  of  14  March.2  Asked  for  assurances 
against  allowing  a  valuable  undertaking  of  great  national  importance  to 
be  destroyed  by  emotional  currents  in  Tehran,  the  Foreign  Secretary  said 
that  his  feelings  were  much  the  same  as  those  indicated  by  the  questioner. 
He  added  that  various  kinds  of  action  could  be  taken  and  were  being  con¬ 
sidered,  but  that  he  could  not  yet  make  a  statement.  On  27  March  the 
British  Ambassador  saw  the  Persian  Prime  Minister  and  it  was  assumed3 
that  the  British  were  considering  action  in  the  event  of  threats  to  British 
lives  and  British  property.  Strikes  in  the  oil-fields  were  spreading  and 
involved,  by  the  end  of  the  month,  some  ten  thousand  employees  of  the 
Company.  On  1  April  the  Company  issued  a  statement  urging  the  strikers 
to  return  to  work  as  a  preliminary  to  negotiations.4  The  Majlis  sent  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  persons  to  investigate  the  situation. 

The  Persian  reply  to  the  British  note  of  14  March  was  delivered  on  8 
April.5  It  reciprocated  the  British  desire  for  the  maintenance  of  friendly 
relations.  The  Persian  government  maintained  that  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  was  not  directly  concerned  in  the  matters  referred  to  in  the  British 
note,  but,  since  the  British  Ambassador  had  addressed  himself  to  the 
Persian  government,  the  Persian  government  was  willing  to  give  him  a 
reply.  The  Company,  the  Persian  note  proceeded,  had  failed  to  give  due 
attention  to  just  Persian  wishes  and  had  stated  that  the  supplemental 
agreement  was  its  last  word,  although  Persian  public  opinion  held  that 
that  agreement  fell  short  of  the  Persian  people’s  rights.  The  Majlis  and 
the  Senate  had  now  accepted  the  principle  of  nationalization,  the  Oil 
Committee  was  considering  the  issues  arising  from  this  decision  and  the 
Persian  government  could,  therefore,  at  present  only  await  the  Oil  Com¬ 
mittee’s  further  report. 


1  New  York  Times ,  22  March  1951.  2  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  485,  coll.  2407-8. 

3  New  York  Times,  29  March  1951.  4  DaUy  Telegraph,  2  April  1951. 

5  Cmd.  8425,  p.  27;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  478. 
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On  12  April  there  were  riots  at  Abadan  in  which  twelve  people,  includ¬ 
ing  two  Englishmen,  were  killed.  Work  at  the  refinery  was  brought  to  a 
standstill  by  pickets.  On  the  following  day  the  British  Ambassador  pressed 
the  Persian  government  to  ensure  the  protection  of  British  lives  and  pro¬ 
perty,  and  the  Governor-General  of  Khuzistan  was  dismissed.  Speaking  on 
the  next  day  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Foreign  Secretary  said  that 
the  British  government  reserved  the  right  to  act  as  it  thought  fit  in  order 
to  protect  British  lives  and  property.  In  answer  to  a  question  he  said:  ‘It 
is  no  good  evading  the  issue.  If  British  lives  are  in  peril  we  have  got  to  do 
something  about  it.’1  On  15  April  the  Persian  Prime  Minister  deprecated 
any  action  by  the  British,  saying  that  the  landing  of  even  a  small  detach¬ 
ment  might  be  most  dangerous.2  On  16  April  the  Persian  Embassy  in 
London  issued  a  statement.3  This  began  by  asserting  that  Persia  had  not 
received  a  proper  return  for  its  oil,  considering  the  vital  part  played  by  that 
commodity  in  English  life  in  the  twentieth  century,  its  immense  contribu¬ 
tion  during  two  World  Wars  and  the  colossal  profits  of  the  operating 
company.  It  repeated  the  complaint  that  Persian  attempts  to  secure  a  fair 
share  in  profits  had  not  been  met  in  a  spirit  of  partnership  and,  while 
deeply  regretting  the  recent  disturbances,  warned  the  British  that  the 
movement  in  favour  of  nationalization  could  not  be  dismissed  as  com¬ 
munist  agitation  and  that  nationalization  was  a  purely  domestic  Persian 
affair.  In  particular,  Anglo-American  conversations,  then  proceeding  in 
Washington,  were  regarded  as  irrelevant  and  were  resented. 

These  Anglo-American  discussions  took  place  between  9  and  18  April. 
At  a  press  conference  on  1 7  April  Mr.  Acheson  emphasized  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  talks  inimical  to  Persia,  and  that  this  had  been  made  clear 
to  the  Persians  in  an  aide-memoire  presented  to  the  Persian  Embassy  in 
Washington.4  A  communique  issued  at  the  end  of  the  talks  on  19  April 
recalled  the  declaration  made  by  both  countries  in  1950  concerning  their 
interest  in  the  independence  of  Persia  and  their  willingness  to  give  technical 
and  material  help.  The  two  Powers  had  deemed  it  expedient  to  confer 
together  at  this  point,  since  oil  played  so  vital  a  part  in  the  world.  They 
had  discussed  the  problems  only  in  general  terms,  because  they  realized 
that  solutions  could  be  worked  out  only  by  the  parties  directly  concerned.5 

Mr.  'Ala  was  given  a  vote  of  confidence  by  the  Majlis  on  1 7  April  by 
77  votes  to  1,  but  his  term  of  office  was  in  fact  drawing  to  its  end.  Moder¬ 
ate  policies  were  kept  in  the  background  by  threats  of  violence  and  were 
superseded  by  new  proposals,  produced  with  unexpected  speed  by  the 
Oil  Committee.  Mr.  'Ala  was  believed  to  be  considering  a  plan  whereby 

1  13  April  1951,  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  486,  coll.  1333-4. 

2  The  Times,  16  April  1951. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  17  April  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  pp.  478-9. 

4  New  York  Times,  1 8  April  1951. 

5  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  23  April  1951,  p.  661  (text). 
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a  Persian  company  would  become  responsible  for  the  output  of  crude 
oil,  which  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  would  then  refine  and  sell. 
Any  such  plan  was  totally  unacceptable  to  Dr.  Musaddiq’s  group,  and 
on  26  April  the  Oil  Committee  approved  a  plan  for  the  immediate  tak¬ 
ing  over  by  a  liquidation  board  of  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company’s 
assets  and  operations.1  The  British  Ambassador  warned  the  Persian 
government  that  hasty  action  by  the  Majlis  on  this  proposal  might  have 
very  serious  results,2  but  on  27  April  Mr.  'Ala  resigned  and  the  Shah,  hav¬ 
ing  sought  the  advice  of  the  Majlis,  appointed  Dr.  Musaddiq  to  be  his 
successor.  Dr.  Musaddiq  was  confirmed  in  this  office  by  a  vote  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  Majlis  of  76-6  (with  14  abstentions)  on  28  April.  On  the  same 
day  the  Majlis  resolved  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  85-0  in  favour  of  immediate 
action  on  the  Oil  Committee’s  new  proposals,3  though  it  rejected  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  sell  oil  to  the  highest  bidder  in  favour  of  a  policy  of  giving  special 
consideration  to  former  customers.  Two  days  later  a  Bill  embodying  the 
Oil  Committee’s  recommendations  was  passed  by  both  Chambers  of  the 
Persian  Parliament;  it  received  imperial  promulgation  on  1  May.4 

By  this  enactment  there  was  set  up  a  Joint  Committee  consisting  of  five 
members  of  each  Chamber,  the  Minister  of  Finance  (or  his  deputy)  and  a 
twelfth  person  to  be  selected  by  the  government.  The  government  was 
instructed  to  remove  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  from  control  of  the 
oil  industry.  If  the  Company  made  a  claim  to  compensation  in  order  to 
delay  proceedings  the  government  might  deposit  in  the  Bank  Melli,  or 
some  other  mutually  acceptable  place,  sums  not  exceeding  25  per  cent,  of 
current  income  from  the  industry  after  deduction  of  the  costs  of  production. 
The  government  was  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  claims  of  the 
government  and  of  the  Company.  The  government  was  also  to  investigate 
and  check  the  accounts  of  the  Company  since  20  March  (i.e.  the  date  on 
which  the  Oil  Committee’s  recommendations  for  nationalization  had  been 
approved  by  the  Senate).  The  Joint  Committee  was  to  draft,  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  both  Chambers,  the  Charter  of  a  Persian  National  Oil  Company 
which  should  include  provision  for  a  Board  of  Management  and  a  Board  of 
Technical  Experts.  The  Joint  Committee  was  also  to  prepare  a  plan  for 
the  annual  examination  and  selection  of  technicians  for  the  oil  industry. 
Former  customers  of  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  were  to  be  entitled 
to  buy  oil  at  world  prices  and  in  the  quantities  delivered  to  them  between 
1  January  1948  and  20  March  1951 ;  they  were  also  to  have  priority  for 
additional  purchases  above  these  quantities.  The  Joint  Committee  was 
given  three  months  in  which  to  perform  these  tasks. 

This  fresh  legislation  and  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Musaddiq  as  Prime 

1  Cmd.  8425,  p.  31.  2  Ibid.  pp.  28-29.  3  Observer,  29  April  1951. 

4  Cmd.  8425,  pp.  29-31 ;  Documentation  Frangaise,  no.  1532,  pp.  24-25;  Commerce  du  Levant,  12 
May  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  pp.  481-2. 
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Minister  severely  affected  British  hopes  of  a  negotiated  settlement  which 
would  leave  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  responsible  for  some  at  least 
of  the  processes  in  the  Persian  oil  industry.  The  Oil  Committee  had  acted 
more  promptly  than  the  British  government  had  apparently  expected  and 
its  recommendations  had  been  given  full  legislative  force  in  a  matter  of 
days.  The  partisans  of  nationalization  had  kept  at  least  a  step  ahead  of  the 
British  and  showed  no  signs  of  slackening  in  their  determined  march  to 
their  goal.  The  British,  impressed  by  the  damage  likely  to  ensue  from  this 
precipitancy  to  a  national  economy  already  far  from  sound,  concluded 
that  Dr.  Musaddiq’s  term  of  office  was  not  likely  to  be  very  much  longer 
than  that  of  his  predecessor,  and  treated  the  period  which  was  now  opening 
as  an  interim  period  during  which  British  policy  should  attempt  to  prevent 
matters  from  getting  worse,  while  waiting  patiently  for  the  return  of  a 
saner  and  more  accommodating  mood  in  Tehran.  In  order  to  preserve 
this  delicate  balance  the  British  government  mingled  professions  of  willing¬ 
ness  to  negotiate  with  practical  steps  of  a  sterner  kind. 

On  1  May  Mr.  Morrison  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  a  monthly 
instalment  of  ■£ 2  million  in  advance  of  additional  royalties  payable  if  the 
supplemental  agreement  were  ratified  had  been  withheld.1  Mr.  Morrison 
once  more  reviewed  the  history  of  the  dispute  up  to  the  action  of  the 
Majlis  in  the  previous  week.  He  told  the  House  that  full  details  of  the  new 
Persian  plan  had  not  yet  been  received  but  that  it  included  proposals  for 
making  a  complete  and  unilateral  change  in  the  position  of  the  Company. 
He  spoke  of  the  record  of  the  Company  and  the  benefits,  now  in  jeopardy, 
which  Persia  derived  from  its  activities.  He  referred,  too,  to  the  long¬ 
standing  friendship  and  the  economic  links  between  Great  Britain  and 
Persia.  He  conceded  that  the  gradual  evolution  of  Persia  had  introduced 
a  new  element  into  the  situation  and  that  it  was  right  and  proper  for 
Persians  to  have  a  greater  share  in  the  operations  of  the  oil  industry.  But 
there  must  be  no  unilateral  abrogation  of  contracts.  Mr.  Morrison 
disclosed  that  before  the  resignation  of  Mr.  'Ala  the  British  Ambassador 
had  been  instructed  to  suggest  a  settlement  on  new  lines.  A  new  British 
company,  on  whose  board  the  Persian  government  would  be  represented, 
would  take  over  the  operations  of  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company;  there 
would  be  a  progressive  increase  in  the  number  of  Persians  employed  in 
responsible  positions;  profits  would  be  equally  divided  between  the  new 
company  and  the  Persian  government.  Consideration  of  these  proposals 
had,  however,  been  overtaken  by  the  adoption  of  the  Oil  Committee’s 

1  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  487,  coll.  1008-12;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  pp.  480-1.  The 
Company  had  three  times  in  1950  agreed  with  General  Razmara  to  advance  sums  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  new  rates  fixed  by  the  supplemental  agreement.  The  first  two  payments  totalled 
£14  million,  and  a  promise  to  pay  £2  million  a  month  for  the  next  ten  months.  It  was  one  of 
these  monthly  payments  which  was  now  stopped.  The  arrangement  of  December  1950  had 
been  kept  secret  at  the  request  of  General  Razmara,  who  already  feared  assassination. 
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proposals  and  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  'Ala.  The  British  would  not 
negotiate  under  duress. 

Mr.  Morrison  also  sent  a  personal  message  to  Dr.  Musaddiq.1  On  2  May 
the  British  Ambassador  was  received  by  Dr.  Musaddiq  and  by  the  Shah, 
who  also  received  the  American  Ambassador.  On  the  same  day  the 
Persian  Ambassador  in  London  was  received  by  the  Foreign  Secretary. 
On  6  May  Dr.  Musaddiq’s  position  was  further  strengthened  by  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  Majlis  by  29  votes  with  no  opposition  and  3  abstentions 
(28  members  being  absent),  and  on  9  May  he  received  a  vote  of  confidence 
from  the  Senate  by  48  votes  with  no  opposition  and  3  abstentions.  Forti¬ 
fied  by  the  vote  in  the  Majlis,  which  indicated  either  substantial  support 
or  substantial  fear  to  oppose,  Dr.  Musaddiq  replied  on  8  May  to  Mr. 
Morrison.2  He  averred  that  nationalization  would  remove  the  dissatis¬ 
faction  occasioned  by  the  Company’s  behaviour  and  he  insisted  on  Persia’s 
right  as  a  sovereign  state  to  nationalize  the  industry. 

He  told  the  Foreign  Secretary  that  his  government  was  proceeding  with 
nationalization  but  was  prepared  to  examine  the  claims  of  the  ‘former’ 
oil  company.  Dr.  Musaddiq’s  letter  was  in  fact  an  offer  to  negotiate  on 
the  basis  of  the  validity  of  the  nationalization  law.  The  Company  re¬ 
taliated  by  calling  that  law  in  question.  On  8  May  it  proposed  arbitra¬ 
tion  and  nominated  Lord  Radcliffe,  a  Lord  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary,  as 
arbitrator  to  inquire  whether  the  Persian  government  had  acted  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  of  1933  and  whether,  and 
by  whom,  that  agreement  had  been  broken.3  Dr.  Musaddiq  declined  to 
receive  the  Company’s  letter  making  these  proposals. 

On  13  May  Dr.  Musaddiq  took  refuge  in  the  Majlis  building,  on  the 
ground  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  he  expressed  his  intention  of  remain¬ 
ing  there  until  nationalization  should  be  complete.4  On  the  same  day  the 
Joint  Committee  (sometimes  called  the  Liquidation  Board  or  the  Nation¬ 
alization  Board)  began  work  on  the  tasks  assigned  to  it  by  the  Majlis. 
There  were  now  renewed  hopes  of  a  lull  while  this  committee  deliberated 
behind  closed  doors,  and  the  American  Ambassador  urged  circumspection 
on  the  Persian  government  during  the  three  months  which  had  been  given 
to  the  Joint  Committee  for  the  preparation  of  its  report.5  In  Washington 
representatives  of  various  American  oil  companies  held  a  conference  with 
the  Assistant-Secretary  for  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian  and  African  Affairs, 

1  Cmd.  8425,  pp.  31-32;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  482. 

2  The  Times,  10  May  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  484. 

3  Cmd.  8425,  pp.  33-34;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  485. 

4  Dr.  Musaddiq  spent  much  of  his  time  in  bed.  Like  Kaunitz  in  his  declining  years,  he 
steered  the  ship  of  state  from  between  sheets. 

5  See  statements  by  Dr.  Grady  and  by  the  State  Department  on  14  May:  New  York  Times, 
15  May  and  Daily  Telegraph,  15  May  1951.  On  16  May  Mr.  Acheson  said  at  a  press  conference 
that  the  U.S.A.  were  giving  advice  to  both  sides  and  urging  moderation  on  both:  New  York 
Times,  17  May  1951. 
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and  an  official  statement  issued  on  18  May  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  announced  that  no  American  oil  company  would  step  into 
the  shoes  of  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  if  the  latter  were  evicted  by 
unilateral  Persian  action.1 

In  these  circumstances  the  British  government  sent  a  new  note  to 
Tehran  on  19  May.2  The  British  government  offered  to  send  a  mission  to 
Tehran.  It  denied  any  intention  of  interfering  with  the  exercise  of  Persian 
sovereign  rights  but  maintained  that  the  nationalization  of  the  oil  industry 
was  not  a  legitimate  exercise  of  those  rights,  inasmuch  as  the  Persian 
government  had  freely  bound  itself  by  the  1933  agreement  to  leave  the 
Company  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  concession  until  1993.  The  British  note 
indicated  that  if  the  Company’s  request  for  arbitration  were  refused  the 
case  would  be  referred  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

On  20  May  the  Company’s  request  for  arbitration  was  rejected  by  the 
Persian  Minister  of  Finance,  who  asked  the  Company  to  designate  re¬ 
presentatives  to  assist  in  the  implementation  of  the  nationalization  law.3 
On  the  same  day  the  secretary  of  the  Joint  Committee,  Mr.  Husain  Makki, 
the  leading  young  blood  of  Dr.  Musaddiq’s  National  Front,  attacked 
the  British  government’s  proposal  for  negotiations  and  also  accused  the 
U.S.A.  of  attacking  Persia  by  supporting  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Com¬ 
pany.4  On  the  following  day  the  Persian  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Kazimi, 
protested  to  the  American  Ambassador  against  American  interference 
in  Persian  internal  affairs  and,  in  an  aide-memoire  which  he  handed  to 
the  Ambassador,  accused  the  U.S.A.  of  being  no  longer  neutral  and  the 
Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  of  oppressing  and  impoverishing  the  Persian 
people.5  The  Persian  attack,  which  displayed  all  the  lack  of  discrimina¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  all  the  zeal,  of  the  crusading  spirit,  was  now  extended  to 
include  the  U.S.A.  as  well  as  the  British  government  and  the  Company. 
On  26  May  the  American  Ambassador  delivered  to  the  Persian  Foreign 
Minister  a  reply,  denying  that  the  U.S.A.  were  seeking  to  interfere  in 
Persian  affairs,  conceding  the  general  case  in  favour  of  nationalization, 
but  condemning  unilateral  action  and  urging  negotiation.6 

On  26  May  the  British  government  submitted  the  dispute  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Court  of  Justice,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Company  asked  the 
President  of  the  Court  to  appoint  an  arbitrator.7  On  the  next  day  Mr. 
Hisabi  said  that  Persia  would  not  agree  to  submit  the  dispute  to  anybody,8 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  28  May  1951,  p.  851 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  489. 

2  Gmd.  8425,  pp.  34-36;  The  Times,  21  May  1951 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  pp.  486-8. 

3  Cmd.  8425,  p.  36;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  486. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  21  May  1951 ;  Documentation  Frangaise,  no.  1532,  p.  7. 

5  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  4  June  1951,  p.  891 ;  New  York  Times,  22  May  1951 ;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  pp.  490-1. 

6  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  4  June  1951,  pp.  891-2;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  491. 

7  For  the  legal  proceedings  see  below,  p.  331. 

8  The  Times,  28  May  1951.  Mr.  Hisabi,  an  older  man  than  Mr.  Makki,  was  the  one  trained 
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and  on  28  May  Persia  informed  the  Court  that  in  the  Persian  view  the 
Court  had  no  jurisdiction.1  However,  this  Persian  rejection  of  the  judicial 
process  was  accompanied  by  an  expression  of  willingness  to  enter  upon 
direct  discussions  of  a  restricted  kind.  On  29  May  Dr.  Musaddiq  emerged 
from  his  asylum  in  the  Majlis  to  take  lunch  with  the  American  Ambassador. 
The  British  Ambassador  was  also  present.  A  Persian  communique, 
issued  the  following  day,  stated  that  the  Prime  Minister  had  made  it  clear 
to  the  Ambassadors  that  Persia  would  never  agree  to  consider  the  British 
government  as  a  party  to  the  dispute  but  would  agree  to  discussions  be¬ 
tween  the  two  governments  regarding  the  supply  of  oil  to  Great  Britain 
under  the  provision  of  the  Persian  nationalization  law.2 

The  Persian  government,  while  seeking  narrowly  to  restrict  discussions 
with  the  British  government,  was  yet  ready  and  even  anxious  for  discus¬ 
sions  with  the  Company.  The  Persian  communique  of  30  May  expressed 
the  hope  that  meetings  between  the  Persian  Minister  of  Finance  and 
representatives  of  the  Company  would  not  be  confined  to  a  single  session 
but  would  continue.  On  30  May  the  Persian  conception  of  the  scope  of 
these  discussions  was  explained  to  the  Company  in  an  aide-memoire  from 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  which  after  stressing  Persian  wishes  to  obviate 
any  loss  to  former  buyers  and  to  compensate  the  Company  gave  notice  of 
new  regulations,  made  for  the  enforcement  of  the  nationalization  law.3 
These  regulations  provided  that  the  Persian  government  should  nominate 
a  Provisional  Board  of  three  to  act  under  the  guidance  of  the  Joint 
Committee.  The  Joint  Committee  was  given  authority  to  prospect  for, 
produce,  refine,  distribute,  sell  and  exploit  reserves  of  oil.4  Pending  the 
constitution  of  a  Persian  National  Oil  Company  the  regulations  applied 
by  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  would  remain  in  force,  except  where 
they  were  at  variance  with  the  nationalization  law.  Employees  of  the 
Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  would  be  regarded  as  employed  by  the  new 
Persian  National  Oil  Company.  The  Provisional  Board  of  this  company 

oil  engineer  in  Dr.  Musaddiq’s  entourage.  He  had  for  years  devoted  himself  with  fanatical 
intensity  to  the  study  of  the  Company’s  statements  and  statistics,  in  order  to  prove  that  Persia 
was  being  cheated.  1  The  Times,  29  May  1951. 

2  Financial  Times,  31  May  1951  (text).  Mr.  Morrison  repeated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  29  May  the  offer  of  the  British  government  to  send  a  mission  to  Tehran:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser. 
vol.  488,  coll.  40-42. 

3  Cmd.  8425,  pp.  39-41;  Documentation  Frangaise,  no.  1532,  p.  35;  New  York  Times,  31  May 
1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  pp.  492-4. 

4  Cf.  article  1  of  the  concession  agreement  of  1933: 

‘The  Government  grants  to  the  Company,  on  the  terms  of  this  Concession,  the  exclusive  right, 
within  the  territory  of  the  Concession,  to  search  for  and  extract  petroleum  as  well  as  to  refine 
or  treat  in  any  other  manner  and  render  suitable  for  commerce  the  petroleum  obtained  by  it. 

The  Government  also  grants  to  the  Company,  throughout  Persia,  the  non-exclusive  right  to 
transport  petroleum,  to  refine  or  treat  it  in  any  other  manner  and  to  render  it  suitable  for 
commerce,  as  well  as  to  sell  it  in  Persia  and  to  export  it.’  (Cmd.  8425,  p.  9.) 

This  article  was  fundamental  to  the  Company’s  claim  to  property  in  the  oil  loaded  into  the 
Rose  Mary  in  the  following  year. 
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was  instructed  to  make  every  effort  to  increase  the  output  of  oil.  On  its 
arrival  in  Khuzistan  the  Provisional  Board  would  issue  notices  in  Persia 
and  elsewhere,  informing  former  customers  of  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil 
Company  that  they  might  continue  for  one  month  to  receive  supplies 
under  existing  arrangements  and  against  receipts  to  the  new  company; 
they  were  to  apply  to  the  Provisional  Board  to  ascertain  arrangements  for 
making  payment.  The  Minister  of  Finance’s  letter  invited  the  Company 
to  comment  upon  these  arrangements  within  five  days,  but  such  comment 
was  not  to  extend  to  the  nationalization  laws  themselves.  The  issue  of 
these  regulations  marked  one  more  stage  on  the  road  to  nationalization, 
and  once  more  it  was  Persian  action  which  had  altered  the  situation. 


(iii)  Negotiations 


Three  courses  were  now  open  to  the  British  government.  It  might  tem¬ 
porize;  it  might  use  force;  or  it  might  try  to  negotiate.  Temporization 
was  not  likely  to  be  successful,  since  it  was  becoming  clearer  that  Dr. 
Musaddiq  enjoyed  more  support  than  had  been  expected  and  that  the 
partisans  of  nationalization  were  well  able  to  make  the  most  of  any  time 
given  to  them.  The  use  of  force  was  repugnant  to  the  British  government, 
probably  repugnant  to  the  British  people  and  likely  to  raise  an  outcry  in 
the  U.S.A.1  There  remained  therefore  only  negotiation,  for  references  to 
the  International  Court  or  to  the  Security  Council  were  not  in  themselves 
policies  but  merely  methods  of  furthering  a  policy  of  negotiation  (or  of 
cloaking  bewilderment) . 

Although  the  British  government  was  probably  determined  not  to  use 
force  except  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  British  lives,  it  did  nevertheless 
make  a  show  of  force  which  contributed  to  the  polemics,  if  not  to  the 
outcome,  of  the  dispute.  At  the  end  of  March  naval  forces  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  were  reinforced.  On  23  March  the  frigates  Flamingo  and  Wild  Goose 
arrived  off  Bahrain,  and  on  28  March  the  cruiser  Gambia  was  detached 
from  the  Mediterranean  station  to  Commander-in-Chief  East  Indies  and 
left  Malta  for  the  Red  Sea.  These  ships  were  relieved  at  intervals  during 
the  coming  months  and  were  joined  at  the  end  of  June  by  the  tank-landing 
ship  Messina,  which  arrived  off  Basra  on  26  June.  On  26  July  four 
destroyers  arrived  in  the  Persian  Gulf  from  Malta.  The  naval  force  con¬ 
sisted  therefore  of  one  cruiser,  two  frigates,  one  tank-landing  ship  and 
four  destroyers.2 


1  The  American  administration  strongly  opposed  any  landing  of  British  troops.  See  an  article 

bv  Dr.  Grady  in  Saturday  Evening  Post,  5  January  1952. 

2  Movements  in  the  nature  of  a  relief  but  not  of  reinforcement  were  as  follows:  the  frigate 
Wren  arrived  off  Bahrain  on  15  June;  the  cruiser  Mauritius  anchored  in  the  Shatt-ul-'Arab  on 
26  Tune  •  was  relieved  by  H.M.S.  Euryalus  at  the  end  of  August ;  and  returned  again  in  September; 
the  tank-landing  ship  Dieppe  relieved  the  Messina  at  the  end  of  July.  The  four  destroyers  were 
also  relieved  at  intervals. 
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In  addition  there  were  movements  of  troops  which  attracted  more 
attention.  On  11  May  the  16th  Independent  Parachute  Brigade  Group 
was  ordered  to  hold  itself  at  readiness  to  move  at  fourteen  days’  notice.1 
In  the  U.S.A.,  as  well  as  in  Persia,  the  implications  of  these  orders  were 
neither  missed  nor  approved.  On  25  May  the  Minister  of  Defence 
announced  that  the  Brigade  would  soon  be  going  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  men  were  told  by  Field  Marshal  Lord  Montgomery  on  3  June  that 
they  were  going  to  Cyprus  and  would  remain  there  for  a  year.  The 
movement,  which  was  by  sea,  began  on  4  June. 

The  use  of  troops  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  would  have  transformed 
the  situation,  but  whatever  may  have  been  the  government’s  intention 
regarding  their  use,  the  failure  to  move  swiftly  after  the  first  announce¬ 
ment  inevitably  gave  to  these  movements  a  strong  appearance  of  bluff. 
The  move  to  the  Mediterranean  coincided  with  the  practical  steps  taken 
by  the  Persian  government  to  dispossess  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company 
and  was  probably  inspired  by  growing  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  Company’s 
employees.  By  moving  troops  to  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  i.e.  halfway 
to  the  scene  of  trouble,  the  British  government  made  available  a  reserve  of 
force  which  could  be  used,  if  the  government  so  determined,  to  protect  the 
refinery  at  Abadan  and  to  resist  expulsion.  But  the  half-way  move  may 
well  have  been  interpreted  in  Tehran  as  the  limit  to  which  the  British 
government  would  go  in  displaying  force. 

A  decision  to  negotiate  raised  the  question :  who  was  to  negotiate  with 
whom?  On  the  Persian  side  the  Persian  government  was  the  only  possible 
party,  but  on  the  British  side  negotiators  might  be  sent  by  either  the 
British  government  or  the  Company.  Dr.  Musaddiq  refused  to  admit  that 
the  British  government  was  a  party  to  the  dispute,  but  was  ready  for 
negotiations  of  a  restricted  kind  with  representatives  of  the  Company;  an 
opening  for  such  negotiations  had  been  provided  by  the  Finance  Minister’s 
letter  of  30  May  to  the  Company’s  representative  in  Tehran.  The  British 
government,  on  the  other  hand,  had  suggested  the  dispatch  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  mission  to  Persia.  In  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks  both  kinds  of 
negotiation  were  tried  and  failed. 

Attempts  to  find  a  solution  by  discussions  were  strongly  encouraged  by 
the  U.S.A.  The  American  Ambassador,  who  differed  from  his  British 
colleague  principally  in  his  appraisal  of  the  extent  of  Dr.  Musaddiq’s 
support,  had  been  an  active  proponent  of  conciliation,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  June  President  Truman  personally  intervened  by  sending 
letters  to  Mr.  Attlee  and  Dr.  Musaddiq.2  In  his  letter  to  Dr.  Musaddiq, 


„  'StT?t?meft  by  the  Minister  of  War,  Mr.  Strachey,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  30  May: 
H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  488,  Written  Answers ,  col.  30. 

r> 2  Ya.v  Tmes’  3  June  1 95 1  -  The  American  Ambassador  in  Tehran  mistakenly  handed  to 
Dr.  Musaddiq  a  copy  of  the  letter  intended  for  Mr.  Attlee. 
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which  was  read  to  the  Majlis  on  1  June  and  was  received  there  without 
much  enthusiasm,1  the  President  expressed  his  concern  at  the  turn  which 
events  were  taking.  He  expressed  the  belief  that  Persia  was  eager  to  find 
a  solution  which  would  be  in  accordance  both  with  British  fundamental 
interests  and  with  Persian  national  aspirations.  He  said  that  he  had  in¬ 
formed  Great  Britain  of  the  American  view  that  Persia  had  effected  an 
opportunity  for  negotiations  and  that  he  was  certain  that  the  British 
government  could  send  to  Persia  without  delay  a  plenipotentiary  em¬ 
powered  to  open  discussions  on  the  basis  of  nationalization. 

On  3  June  the  Company  replied  to  the  letter  which  it  had  received  on 
30  May  from  the  Minister  of  Finance.2  The  Company  stated  its  readiness 
to  send  a  mission  to  Tehran  as  soon  as  possible,  but  professed  itself  in¬ 
capable  of  expressing  its  views  within  five  days  on  the  complicated  pro¬ 
blems  raised  in  the  letter.  On  the  same  day  the  Company  announced  in 
Tehran  and  London  that  it  was  sending  two  representatives  to  Tehran,3 
and  a  few  days  later  it  nominated  four  of  its  directors,  one  of  whom  had 
been  appointed  to  the  board  by  the  British  government,  as  negotiators. 
The  British  government,  while  prepared  to  allow  matters  to  take  this 
course,  at  the  same  time  reserved  its  own  rights  as  a  party  to  the  dispute. 
Mr.  Morrison  told  the  House  of  Commons  on  4  June  that  the  British  note 
of  19  May  still  remained  unanswered  and  that  the  government  did  not 
accept  the  proposition  that  the  dispute  was  one  purely  between  the  Persian 
government  and  the  Company.  He  referred  to  the  government’s  duty  to 
defend  British  interests  and  to  its  special  concern  in  the  present  case  owing 
to  its  direct  financial  interest  in  the  Company’s  undertakings.4 

It  had  been  expected  that,  in  view  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Company, 
the  Persian  government  would  delay  the  taking  over  of  the  Company’s 
offices  and  functions  by  the  new  Persian  Provisional  Board,  but  on  10 
June  two  members  of  this  Board,  having  quarrelled  with  the  chairman, 
left  him  in  Tehran,  arrived  in  Khuzistan,  caused  Persian  flags  and  new 
name-plates  to  be  displayed  and  issued  on  12  June  notices  to  the  staff  of 
the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company.5 

These  steps  coincided  with  the  arrival  of  the  Company’s  representatives 
in  Tehran  on  1 1  June  and  with  the  delivery  to  the  American  Ambassador 
on  the  same  day  of  an  answer  to  President  Truman’s  letter.6  This  answer 
consisted  largely  of  repetitions  of  old  complaints  against  the  Company,  and 
the  same  tactics  were  adopted  with  the  Company’s  directors,  who  were 
taken  on  a  tour  of  Persian  slums  before  being  invited  to  enter  upon  discus¬ 
sions.  At  the  same  time  popular  feeling  was  again  rising  and  there  was 

1  New  York  Times,  2  June  1951. 

2  Cmd.  8425,  p.  41;  The  Times  and  Manchester  Guardian,  4  June  1951  (texts). 

3  Daily  Telegraph,  4  June  1951.  4  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  488,  coll.  687-8. 

5  The  Times,  13  June  1951. 

6  Documentation  Frangaise,  no.  1532,  p.  36;  New  York  Times,  13  June  1951  (texts). 
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fear  of  a  renewal  of  disturbances  in  the  south,  where  Mr.  Makki’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  consisted  of  inflammatory  speeches. 
In  Tehran  an  even  stiffer  obstacle  to  agreement  was  suddenly  erected. 

On  14  June  the  four  directors  of  the  Company  were  taken  aback  when 
the  Persian  authorities  informed  them  of  certain  preconditions  for  the 
opening  of  discussions.1  These  were,  first,  that  the  Company  should  agree 
to  pay  over  three-quarters  of  all  profits  on  sales  since  20  March;  secondly, 
that  the  Company  should  prepare  and  deliver  a  statement  of  all  sales  since 
that  date;  and  thirdly,  that  the  Company  should  agree  to  work  hence¬ 
forward  through  the  Persian  Provisional  Board.  The  day  on  which  these 
conditions  were  made  known  to  the  directors  was  a  Thursday  and  they 
were  required  to  give  their  answer  by  Sunday.  This  time-limit  was  later 
extended  by  two  days  through  the  efforts  of  the  American  Ambassador. 
On  the  Monday  Mr.  Makki  said  that  if  the  conditions  had  not  been  com¬ 
plied  with  by  Wednesday  morning  the  Provisional  Board  would  take  over 
the  refinery  at  Abadan.2 

The  Company  made  counter-proposals.3  It  offered  to  pay  at  once  £10 
million  as  an  instalment  of  whatever  sum  might,  under  a  subsequent  agree¬ 
ment,  become  payable  to  the  Persian  government,  provided  that  during 
negotiations  there  would  be  no  interference  with  the  Company’s  opera¬ 
tions.  The  Company  further  offered  to  pay  £3  million  a  month  from  July 
pending  a  settlement.  It  suggested  that  the  Company’s  assets  in  Persia 
should  be  vested  in  a  Persian  company  on  the  understanding  that  exploita¬ 
tion  of  these  assets  should  then  be  entrusted  to  a  new  company  to  be 
established  by  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company.  This  new  company 
would  have  Persian  directors  and  would  co-operate  with  the  Persian 
company.  Within  Persia  distribution  would  be  left  entirely  to  the  Persian 
government.  Making  these  suggestions  in  a  written  memorandum,  the 
Company’s  directors  also  rejected  the  Persian  conditions  of  14  June,  on 
the  grounds  that  they  had  come  to  Tehran  to  hold  discussions  and  that  it 
was  therefore  out  of  order  for  either  side  to  introduce  preconditions.4 

The  Company’s  proposals  were  rejected  within  half  an  hour,  and  on 
20  June  its  directors  were  instructed  to  return  to  London.  The  first  attempt 
at  negotiation  had  failed  and  it  was  clear  that  the  Persians  were  in  no 
mood  to  discuss  any  solution  which  derogated  in  the  slightest  way  from 
full  Persian  control  of  the  oil  industry.  The  Persians,  having  delivered 
this  new  rebuff  to  the  Company  and  to  the  British  government,  now  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  further  measures  for  the  eviction  of  the  Company,  while  the 
British  government  applied  to  the  International  Court  for  an  interlocutory 

1  The  Times,  15  June  1951.  2  Ibid.  19  June  1951. 

3  Gmd.  8425,  p.  42;  Manchester  Guardian,  21  June  1951;  Documentation  Frangaise,  no.  1532,  p. 
38  (texts). 

4  See  statement  by  Mr.  Morrison  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  19  June  1951 :  H.C.  Deb.  5th 
ser.  vol.  489,  coll.  240-1 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  494. 
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order  to  preserve  the  status  quo.1  Announcing  the  collapse  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  and  the  application  to  the  Court  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  20 
June,  Mr.  Morrison  emphasized  the  right  and  duty  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  to  protect  British  nationals  and  the  responsibility  of  the  Persian 
government  in  the  same  matter.  The  Foreign  Secretary  refused,  though 
pressed,  to  say  clearly  whether  the  British  staff  would  be  evacuated  from 
Persia.2 

Both  Dr.  Grady  in  Tehran  and  Mr.  Acheson  in  Washington  urged  the 
Persian  government  to  give  careful  consideration  to  the  proposals  which 
had  been  made  by  the  Company’s  directors  and  which  seemed  to  American 
eyes  to  provide  a  basis  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  Persian  requirements.3 
These  urgings  fell  on  deaf  ears  and  on  20  June  a  widely  phrased  anti¬ 
sabotage  Bill,  providing  for  the  death  penalty,  was  laid  before  the  Majlis,4 
and  orders  were  issued  prohibiting  the  delivery  of  oil  to  tankers  except 
against  cash  or  a  receipt  in  the  name  of  the  new  Persian  oil  company.  It 
was  also  decreed  that  all  orders  issued  by  officials  of  the  Anglo-Iranian 
Oil  Company  needed  Persian  counter-signature.  The  oil-fields  and  re¬ 
finery  at  Naft-i  Shah  and  Kermanshah  were  to  be  taken  over  forthwith  by 
Persian  officials,  as  were  also  certain  other  departments  of  the  Company, 
including  its  sales’  offices.  The  public  relations  office  of  the  Company  was 
dissolved.  All  revenue  was  henceforward  to  be'  paid  into  the  National 
Bank  of  Persia  for  the  account  of  the  new  Persian  company.5  National 
flags  were  hoisted  over  the  Abadan  refinery  after  a  sufficient  crowd  had 
been  collected,  and  Dr.  Musaddiq  broadcast  a  speech  to  mark  the  end  of 
fifty  years  of  imperialism.6  At  Kermanshah  the  refinery  was  closed  and 
the  manager  confined  to  his  house. 

These  moves  were  debated  in  the  Parliaments  of  both  Tehran  and 
London.  Dr.  Musaddiq  secured  a  vote  of  confidence  at  a  special  session 
of  the  Majlis  on  21  June  by  91-0-1,  44  members  absenting  themselves. 
The  Senate  expressed  its  confidence  by  41  votes  to  3,  thus  disappointing 
the  hopes  of  those  who  expected  that  this  more  experienced  body  of  elder 
statesmen  (half  the  Senators  were  nominated  by  the  Shah,  the  other  half 
elected)  would  act  as  a  brake.  But  the  Senate  was  cowed  by  popular 
demonstrations  and  there  was  as  yet  no  overt  opposition  to  Dr.  Musaddiq, 
who  had  the  benefit  of  the  general  Persian  conviction  that  Persia  held  the 
trump  cards  and  need  only  wait  to  be  courted.  This  view  was  strengthened 
by  the  hesitant  proceedings  in  the  United  Nations  and  by  American 
policies.  So  long  as  it  prevailed,  Dr.  Musaddiq’s  position  was  a  very  strong 
one  and  the  Persian  Prime  Minister  and  Persian  public  opinion  nourished 

1  See  below,  p.  333.  2  H-G-  Deb-  5th  ser-  vo1-  489>  coll.  519-26. 

3  The  Times  and  Daily  Telegraph,  21  June  1951. 

4  Documentation  Frangaise,  no.  1532,  P-  91  The  Times,  26  June  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
I951*  P-  495- 

5  New  York  Times,  21  June  1951  • 


6  Ibid. 
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in  one  another  the  comfortable  belief  that  any  British  offer  could  be  re¬ 
fused  without  imprudence.  Throughout  the  year  Persians  failed  to  realize 
that  vast  new  supplies  of  oil  were  swiftly  becoming  available  in  other  parts 
of  the  Middle  East,  and  they  deluded  themselves  with  reports,  propagated 
by  press  and  wireless,  of  dire  economic  distress  in  Great  Britain  due  to  the 
loss  of  Persian  oil.  Nor  did  it  occur  to  them  that  the  failure  to  secure 
foreign  expert  assistance  and  the  refusal  of  tankers  to  call  at  Abadan  might 
be  not  a  result  of  British  bribery  but  an  expression  of  censure  for  Persian 
breach  of  contract. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  same  day  there  was  an  excited  debate1 
in  which  the  Foreign  Secretary  put  the  question  whether  the  Persian  Prime 
Minister  realized  the  dangers  of  the  course  which  he  was  pursuing,  dangers 
both  economic  and  political,  since  only  the  communists  were  likely  to 
profit  from  it.  These  sentiments  were  probably  welcome  to  Dr.  Musaddiq, 
who  realized  that  western  fears  of  communism  were  grist  to  his  mill.2 
Before  Mr.  Morrison’s  statement  Mr.  Eden  had  said  that  evacuation 
would  be  regarded  as  abject  surrender;3  a  Labour  Member  said  the  same 
thing.  Mr.  Morrison  said  that  the  government  did  not  wish  for  evacuation 
but  he  would  give  no  unequivocal  guarantee.4  When  he  sat  down  at  the 
end  of  his  speech  both  sides  of  the  House  remained  silent,  perturbed  and 
unadmiring. 

The  immediate  issues  were  now  those  created,  again  on  Persian  initia¬ 
tive,  by  the  Anti-Sabotage  Bill  and  the  form  of  receipt  to  be  given  by 
tanker  masters.  The  Anti-Sabotage  Bill  threatened  the  Company’s 
servants,  for,  as  the  directors  of  the  Company  explained  on  22  June  before 
leaving  Tehran,  the  latest  Persian  regulations  would  lead  to  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  British  experts,  to  the  stopping  of  the  refinery  with  consequent 
danger  of  explosions,  and  to  possible  accusations  of  sabotage  against  the 
British.  The  directors  asked  that  British  officials  who  remained  at  their 
work  should  be  accompanied  by  Persians  in  order  that,  in  the  event  of 
explosions,  it  should  be  clear  that  sabotage  had  not  been  the  cause.5  These 
warnings  were  contained  in  a  note  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Finance; 
a  copy  of  the  note,  sent  by  the  British  Ambassador  to  Dr.  Musaddiq,  was 

1  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  489,  coll.  746-833. 

2  On  25  May,  at  his  first  press  conference  after  becoming  Prime  Minister,  Dr.  Musaddiq 
warned  his  audience  that  the  economic  collapse  of  Persia  would  mark  the  beginning  of  a  third 
World  War:  Documentation  Frangaise,  no.  1532,  pp.  27-29.  Dr.  Musaddiq  was  not  unsuccessful  in 
giving  the  impression  that,  if  his  government  or  his  country  were  driven  too  far,  the  next  Persian 
government  would  have  a  complexion  most  unwelcome  to  Washington  and  the  other  western 
Powers.  On  24  June  the  chairman  of  the  Oil  Committee  struck  the  same  note  when  he  said 
Persia  would  try  to  run  the  oil  industry  without  Russian  help:  Daily  Telegraph,  25  June  1951. 
Such  hints  and  the  American  Ambassador’s  alleged  attention  to  them  may  have  contributed  to 
the  continuing  lack  of  any  moderate  opposition  to  the  Prime  Minister. 

3  21  June  1951,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  489,  col.  752. 

4  Ibid.  coll.  822-33. 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  23  June  1951. 
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brusquely  returned.  The  Company  instructed  the  masters  of  its  tankers 
not  to  call  at  Abadan  or  to  sign  receipts  in  the  form  required  by  the  new 
regulations.  The  Persian  Provisional  Board  issued  on  22  June  notices  to 
the  Company’s  customers  promising  delivery  of  supplies  at  the  end  of  one 
month.1 

The  general  refusal  of  foreign  aid  (prompted  by  respect  for  the  sanctity 
of  contract,  but  interpreted  in  Tehran  as  a  closing  of  the  ranks  of  capitalist 
exploiters)  made  it  clear  that  in  order  to  make  good  this  promise  the 
Persian  officials  would  have  to  employ  British  and  other  foreign  experts. 
Vain  attempts  were  made  to  attract  foreigners  who  were  not  British.  On 
20  May  the  Oil  Committee  of  the  Majlis  resolved  to  seek  the  help  of  eight 
foreign  experts,  and  there  were  reports  of  a  search  for  these  in  Switzer¬ 
land.2  On  2  June  a  Swedish  refusal  to  send  experts  to  Persia  was  made 
public.3  Belgium,4  the  Netherlands,5  and  Pakistan6  were  equally  un¬ 
accommodating.  The  principal  American  companies  agreed  to  abstain;7 
a  Democrat  who  introduced  a  Bill  into  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
empower  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  recruit  experts  to  keep  the  refinery 
at  Abadan  in  working  order  and  out  of  Russian  hands  met  with  no  success; 
and  a  small  American  company  was  persuaded  by  the  State  Department 
to  retract  an  offer.8  The  west  German  government  discouraged  German 
experts,9  some  450  of  whom  were  said  to  have  answered  the  Persian  appeal.10 
Only  Italy  appeared  willing  to  help.  On  27  June  it  was  announced  in 
Rome  that  Count  Carafa  d’Andria,  vice-president  and  managing  director 
of  the  Italian  parastatal  oil  concern  A.G.I.P.  ( Azienda  Generale  Italiana  dei 
Petr oli),  had  gone  to  Tehran  at  the  invitation  of  the  Persian  government  and 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  British  government  to  give  advice  on  the  financial 
and  juridical  aspects  of  running  a  nationalized  oil  company  and  on  the 
relations  of  such  a  company  with  foreign  companies.11  The  Count  visited 
Abadan12  and  presumably  gave  advice,  but  what  it  was  or  whether  it  was 
heeded  remained  undisclosed. 

It  became  clear  that  the  necessary  technical  help  could  only  be  obtained 
from  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company’s  employees13  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  some  of  these  might  have  been  willing  to  work  in  a  Persian  nationalized 
industry  upon  certain  conditions,  but  the  Anti-Sabotage  Bill  was  not  an 

1  Financial  Times,  25  June  1951.  2  Neue  Zdrcher  Zeitung>  23  and  25  May  1951. 

3  The  Times,  4  June  1951.  4  Ibid.  14  June  1951. 

5  News  Chronicle,  22  June  1951 ;  Daily  Telegraph,  23  June  1951.  Tehran  hoped  to  secure  Dutch 

help  from  Indonesia,  but  the  Dutch  government  said  that  it  could  neither  stop  nor  encourage 

negotiations  to  that  end. 

6  The  Times,  26  June  1951.  7  News  Chronicle,  22  June  1951. 

8  The  Times,  16  and  22  July  1951.  9  Manchester  Guardian,  4  July  1951. 

10  Daily  Telegraph,  24  August  1951.  11  The  Times  and  New  York  Times,  28  June  1951. 

12  Manchester  Guardian,  4  July  1951. 

13  Later  Persia  inquired  whether  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council  would,  if  asked,  help 

to  recruit  experts  (ibid.  31  August  i950>  but  this  tentative  approach  was  also  a  failure. 
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inducement  to  remain.  The  Company’s  general  manager  at  Abadan, 
Mr.  Eric  Drake,  received  a  letter  in  which  his  refusal  to  allow  masters  of 
tankers  to  sign  receipts  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Persian  Provisional 
Board  was  described  as  sabotage.1  Mr.  Drake  was  given  three  days  in 
which  to  decide  whether  to  co-operate  with  the  Persians  in  this  matter;  if 
he  refused  to  do  so  he  would  be  considered  to  have  resigned  his  post.  The 
Company,  fearing  for  Mr.  Drake’s  safety,  instructed  him  to  go  to  Basra.2 
On  26  June  the  Company’s  British  staff  collectively  refused  to  enter  the 
service  of  a  Persian  company,  and  on  the  same  day  Mr.  Morrison,  describ¬ 
ing  the  latest  developments  as  very  serious,  announced  the  arrival  of 
H.M.S.  Mauritius  off  Abadan;3  said  that  the  Persian  form  of  receipt 
remained  unacceptable  and  that  all  tankers  had  been  ordered  to  leave,  if 
necessary  after  unloading  their  cargoes;  promised  that  the  government 
would  protect  British  subjects;  and  maintained  his  willingness  to  hold 
discussions.4  On  28  June  the  Persian  authorities  promised  in  a  broadcast 
from  Tehran  to  withdraw  the  Anti-Sabotage  Bill  if  British  technicians 
would  reverse  their  decision.5 

Even  a  few  of  the  more  perceptive  Americans  were  beginning  to  despair. 
At  this  press  conference  on  26  June,  Mr.  Acheson  could  see  no  bright  spots 
in  a  situation  which  was  moving  to  disaster.6  On  the  next  day  he  issued  a 
statement  in  which  he  recalled  that  the  U.S.A.  had  recognized  the  Persian 
wish  to  control  Persian  oil  and  had  urged  that  no  change  should  be  made 
except  in  conformity  with  the  international  obligations  of  both  countries 
concerned.  Mr.  Acheson  believed  that  an  agreement  on  this  basis  was 
possible  but  that  Persian  methods  were  producing  an  atmosphere  in  which 
discussion  was  impossible.  He  hoped  that  Persia  would  reconsider  its 
actions  and  conclude  at  least  an  interim  arrangement.7  Dr.  Musaddiq 
wrote  to  President  Truman  a  letter  in  which  he  said  that  he  was  in  duty 
bound  to  bring  the  nationalization  laws  into  effect,  that  this  had  been  done 
gradually,  that  he  had  repeatedly  expressed  his  readiness  to  negotiate  and 
to  employ  foreigners,  and  that  the  blame  for  any  interruption  in  the  flow  of 
Persian  oil  would  rest  on  the  Company,  whose  officials  refused  to  stay  in 
Persia  and  whose  tankers  refused  to  move  the  oil  on  Persian  terms. ®  Dr. 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  25  June  1951. 

2  The  British  Ambassador  on  25  June  protested  against  the  Anti-Sabotage  Bill  and  against  the 
accusations  made  against  Mr.  Drake:  The  Times ,  26  June  1951. 

3  Persia  protested  to  Iraq  on  28  June  against  the  presence  of  the  British  cruiser  in  'Iraqi  waters 
and  against  the  arrival  of  British  reinforcements  at  Shu'aiba  and  Habbaniya  airfields  and  in  the 
Kirkuk  and  Arbil  areas:  ibid.  29  June  1951. 

4  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  489,  coll.  1184-6. 

5  The  Times,  29  June  1951. 

6  Daily  Telegraph,  27  June  1951. 

7  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  9  July  1951,  p.  73.  This  appeal  may  have  influenced  the 
ersian  offer  to  withdraw  the  Anti-Sabotage  Bill,  although  it  is  more  likely  that  the  mass  refusal 

°  8  tu™  staff  to  serve  a  Persian  Company  was  the  principal  consideration. 

id.  pp.  72-73;  New  York  Times ,  29  June  1951;  Documentation  Frangaise ,  no.  1532,  p.  42. 
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Musaddiq  assured  the  President  that  no  British  lives  were  in  danger 
provided  the  Company’s  servants  did  not  spread  false  rumours.1  He 
concluded  by  saying  that  he  was  sure  that  all  free  nations,  and  especially 
the  U.S.A.,  would  support  Persia  in  the  achievement  of  its  idea.  President 
Truman  said  on  28  June  that  the  U.S.A.  would  continue  to  assist  in  any 
way  in  making  a  settlement,  for  which,  he  said,  there  were  still  oppor¬ 
tunities.2 

The  British  Ambassador  delivered  a  new  note  to  the  Persian  govern¬ 
ment  on  30  June.3  The  note  recalled  Persia’s  failure  to  reply  to  the  British 
note  of  19  May  or  to  respond  to  repeated  offers  of  negotiations  made  by 
the  government  and  the  Company.  It  recalled  that  in  his  letter  of  30  May4 
the  Minister  of  Finance  had  expressed  the  desire  to  make  use  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  technical  knowledge.  Yet  there  had  been  no  discussions  on  this 
subject  when  the  Company  sent  representatives  to  Tehran  and  recent 
Persian  actions  did  not  accord  with  such  a  desire.  On  the  question  of 
receipts  the  British  note  said  that  receipts  in  the  Persian  form  would  pre¬ 
judice  pending  issues  and  that  when  the  Company’s  manager  had  suggested 
modifications  in  order  to  preserve  the  Company’s  rights,  he  had  been 
accused  of  sabotage,  an  offence  now  referable  to  a  military  court  and 
punishable  by  death.5  The  British  government  reminded  the  Persian 
government  that  Persia  was  responsible  under  international  law  for  the 
protection  of  British  lives. 

Despite  the  suspension  of  the  Anti-Sabotage  Bill  the  position  of  the 
British  employees  of  the  Company  was  made  extremely  uncomfortable. 
Their  conditions,  as  Mr.  Morrison  told  the  House  of  Commons  on  5  July, 
were  becoming  intolerable.6  In  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  same  day  Lord 
Salisbury  urged  the  government  to  issue  a  clear  statement  of  its  deter¬ 
mination  not  to  evacuate  the  Company  from  Persia  and  to  resist  all 
attempts  to  evict  it.7  At  the  same  time  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
gave  judgement  on  the  interlocutory  application  made  by  the  British 
government  for  measures  to  preserve  the  status  quo,  and  the  Persian  govern¬ 
ment  made  clear  that  it  regarded  this  judgement  as  of  no  account.8 
Replying  on  9  July  to  questions  from  Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr.  Eden,  Mr. 

1  In  a  statement  on  2  July  the  Persian  Embassy  in  London  deplored  both  the  suggestion  that 
British  lives  were  in  danger  and  the  dispatch  of  ships  and  troops  to  the  Middle  East  '■  The  Times, 
3  July  1951. 

2  New  Tork  Times,  29  June  1951. 

3  Foreign  Office  Press  Release,  no.  6,  30  June  1951 ;  Observer,  1  July  1951 ;  Gmd.  8425,  pp.  43“44; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  pp.  496-8- 

4  See  above,  p.  310.  The  text  of  the  note  reads  ‘30  April’. 

5  The  American  Ambassador  also  tried  to  secure  a  compromise  on  the  form  of  receipt.  On 

2  July  he  informed  the  Persian  Prime  Minister  that  the  Company  would  agree  to  the  use  of  a 
form  with  the  new  Persian  company’s  name  at  the  head,  provided  that  an  endorsement  might  be 
added  to  preserve  the  Company’s  position:  The  Times,  3  July  1951.  This  suggestion  was  refused 
by  Dr.  Musaddiq.  6  H.C.  Deb-  5th  ser-  vob  489,  coll.  2492-4. 

7  H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  172,  coll.  681-3.  8  See  below,  p.  334. 
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Morrison  said  that  he  was  anxious  for  the  Company’s  officials  to  remain 
in  Persia  for  as  long  as  possible  and  that  the  government  accepted  a 
corresponding  obligation  to  take  measures  for  their  protection.1  On  10 
July  Persian  officials  took  control  of  British  communications  in  Abadan. 

In  these  circumstances  President  Truman  offered  on  8  July  to  send 
Mr.  Averell  Harriman  as  his  personal  representative  to  Tehran.2  Dr. 
Musaddiq’s  first  impulse  was  to  tell  the  American  Ambassador  that  this 
proposal  came  a  little  late,  but  in  a  letter  to  President  Truman  on  1 1  July 
he  accepted  the  offer,  while  insisting  once  more  that  there  could  be  no 
question  of  Persian  recognition  of  the  competence  of  the  International 
Court.3  In  some  British  circles  the  President’s  intervention  was  deplored, 
for  it  seemed  that  the  wages  of  sin  (the  flouting  of  the  International  Court) 
were  being  made  to  appear  unusually  attractive  (the  arrival  of  so  eminent 
an  American  as  Mr.  Harriman).  The  British  Ambassador  remarked  on 
12  July  that  it  was  unusual  to  mediate  without  the  approval  of  both 
sides.4  Sir  Francis  Shepherd  was  at  this  time  under  the  impression  that 
Mr.  Harriman’s  mission  was  to  urge  the  Persians  to  accept  the  ruling  of 
the  Court;  when  later  he  discovered  that  this  was  not  so,  the  Ambassador 
said  that  he  had  been  misinformed  and  wished  Mr.  Harriman  success.5 
Nevertheless  there  remained  in  Great  Britain  a  strong  feeling  that,  once 
the  International  Court  had  expressed  its  opinion,  Great  Britain  was 
entitled  to  the  unequivocal  support  of  other  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  who  ought  thereupon  to  abandon  a  mediatory  position.6  How¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Morrison  welcomed  the  Harriman  mission  in  a  statement  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  16  July.7  Pressed  by  Mr.  Eden  to  elucidate  the 
government’s  views  about  the  Company’s  British  employees,  the  Foreign 
Secretary  said  that  they  should  stand  firm  for  as  long  as  possible.8 

Mr.  Harriman  arrived  in  Tehran  on  15  July.9  In  the  course  of  a  short 
meeting  on  the  next  day  he  handed  to  Dr.  Musaddiq,  who  was  in  bed,  a 
message  from  President  Truman.  Mr.  Harriman  took  lunch  with  the 
Shah,  had  another  interview  with  the  Prime  Minister  and  called  on  the 
British  Ambassador.  On  1 7  July  he  said  that  it  was  not  possible  to  change 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  490,  coll.  34-37. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin,  23  July  1951,  pp.  129-30;  New  York  Times  and  Manchester 
Guardian,  10  July  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  498. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin,  23  July  1951,  p.  130;  New  York  Times,  12  July  1951 ;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  500. 

*  Daily  TeleSraph,  13  July  1951.  s  The  Times,  14  July  1951. 

See,  for  instance,  a  speech  by  Mr.  Eden  at  Melrose  on  14  July:  Sunday  Times,  15  July  1951. 
There  was  controversy  over  the  part  played  by  the  American  Ambassador,  Dr.  Grady.  For  a 
favourable  view  see  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  15  July  195 1 ;  for  an  unfavourable  view  see  Observer, 

1 5  July  Dr.  Grady  left  Tehran  on  t8  September.  And  see  above  p.  292,  n.  3. 

7  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  490,  col.  840.  8  Ibid_  coI.  g^ 

There  were  demonstrations,  involving  deaths  and  arrests,  in  Tehran  against  Mr.  Harriman’s 
mission.  The  Persian  police  and  members  of  the  Persian  Parliament  alleged  that  these  demon¬ 
strations  had  been  instigated  by  the  Company.  They  were  more  generally  believed  to  have  been 
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the  nationalization  law  but  that  it  was  nevertheless  possible  to  be  reason¬ 
able.  He  explained  that  he  had  not  come  as  a  mediator  and  had  no 
authority  from  the  British  government  but  that  he  hoped  to  create  an 
atmosphere  more  favourable  to  negotiation.  He  said  that  the  U.S.A.  were 
willing  to  give  help  to  Persia  under  Point  Four,  but  he  denied  rumours 
that  he  had  come  to  Persia  to  offer  economic  aid  as  a  condition  for  the 
settlement  of  the  oil  dispute.  He  said  that  economic  questions  had  been 
discussed  in  only  a  general  way  since  his  arrival.1 

For  some  days  Mr.  Harriman  appeared  to  be  having  little  success  in  his 
attempts  to  find  a  basis  for  Anglo-Persian  discussions.  On  2  r  July,  how¬ 
ever,  the  prospect  seemed  to  improve  and  a  member  of  the  Oil  Committee 
was  reported  to  have  said  that  the  success  of  Mr.  Harriman’s  mission  was 
certain.2  Persian  agreement  to  discussions  with  a  British  mission  led  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  or  by  some  other  Minister  was  confidently 
expected,  but  a  few  days  later  hopes  again  faded  when  it  became  known 
that  the  British  objected  to  Persian  attempts  to  restrict  the  discussions  to 
matters  incidental  to  nationalization.  The  more  accommodating  attitude 
of  Persians  towards  Mr.  Harriman  on  his  arrival  seemed  to  the  British  to 
betoken  not  a  change  in  the  Persian  attitude  but  merely  reluctance  to  snub 
Mr.  Harriman.  Eventually,  however,  the  talks  in  Tehran  produced  a 
suggested  basis  for  the  resumption  of  discussions,  and  Mr.  Harriman  so 
informed  the  British  government  on  24  July.3  The  suggestions,  however, 
were  not  sponsored  by  Mr.  Harriman,  who  was  described  as  not  very 
enthusiastic  about  them.4  The  British  government  found  them  insuffi¬ 
ciently  clear  and  asked  for  clarification.5  On  27  July  Mr.  Harriman  and 
the  British  Ambassador  left  Tehran  for  London  to  clarify  matters  verbally. 
Mr.  Harriman  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  next  day  and  had 
further  talks  with  British  Ministers  during  the  ensuing  week-end.  He  was 
reported  to  have  sent  a  message  to  Dr.  Musaddiq  asking  him  to  stop 
provocation  and  persecution  of  the  Company’s  officials. 

The  House  of  Commons  debated  the  situation  on  30  July.6  The  Foreign 
Secretary  told  the  House  that,  subject  to  the  settlement  of  certain  points, 
a  government  mission  under  the  leadership  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Mr. 
Richard  Stokes,  was  to  go  to  Persia.7  Among  other  things  Mr.  Stokes 
would  visit  Abadan  and  the  oil-fields  in  order  to  see  for  himself  what 
conditions  were  like.  Mr.  Churchill,  speaking  in  this  debate,  ascribed  the 
decline  of  British  power  and  influence  in  the  Middle  East  to  three  principal 

arranged  by  the  Tuda  Party.  The  British  Ambassador  protested  on  22  July  against  the  accusa¬ 
tions  against  the  Company:  The  Times,  23  July  1951. 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  18  July  1951.  2  Manchester  Guardian,  23  July  1951. 

3  Cmd.  8425,  p.  25;  Financial  Times,  24  August  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  501. 

4  The  Times,  25  July  1951. 

5  Statement  by  Mr.  Morrison  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  25  July:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol. 

491,  coll.  468-9.  6  Ibid.  coll.  959-1072.  7  Ibid.  col.  972. 
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causes:  the  loss  of  Great  Britain’s  oriental  empire  and  its  resources,  the 
widespread  belief  that  Great  Britain  could  be  induced  by  pressure  to 
abandon  its  rights  and  interests,  and  mistakes  in  Palestine  which  had 
earned  for  Great  Britain  the  hatred  of  both  Jews  and  Arabs.  Mr.  Churchill 
also  pointed  out  that  Persia  (and  Egypt)  was  strategically  important  to 
the  U.S.A.  as  well  as  to  Great  Britain;  he  was  anxious  to  encourage  the 
U.S.A.  to  play  a  leading  part  in  affairs  in  that  part  of  the  world  and 
welcomed  the  attention  at  last  being  given  to  them  in  Washington.  He 
severely  criticized  Mr.  Morrison  for  showing  himself,  in  a  previous  speech, 
far  below  the  level  of  events.  Mr.  Churchill  contended  that  evacuation 
should  be  opposed,  if  necessary  by  force.1  To  this  Mr.  Attlee  replied: 
‘There  may  have  to  be  a  withdrawal  from  the  oil  wells  area.  There  may 
have  to  be  a  withdrawal  from  some  part  of  Abadan,  but  our  intention  is 
not  to  evacuate  entirely.’2  Mr.  Churchill  said  that  his  party  would  oppose 
and  censure  the  total  evacuation  of  Abadan. 

Mr.  Harriman  returned  to  Persia  on  30  July.  On  the  next  day  the 
storage  tanks  at  Abadan  being  full  and  no  tanker  clearing  them,  the  refinery 
completely  ceased  working. 

On  3  August  the  British  government  told  the  Persian  government  in  a 
note  that  it  was  willing  to  send  a  Cabinet  Minister  to  Persia  provided  the 
atmosphere  were  first  cleared.3  The  British  government  also  summarized 
the  Persian  attitude  as  imparted  to  London  by  Mr.  Harriman :  Persia  had, 
it  was  recalled,  expressed  its  willingness  to  negotiate  if  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  would,  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  recognize  the  principle  of 
nationalization;  it  had  later  been  made  clear  that  this  formula  referred 
to  the  law  of  20  March  1951 ;  Persia  recognized  the  necessity  to  negotiate 
with  the  British  on  the  way  in  which  this  law  was  to  be  carried  out  insofar 
as  it  affected  British  interests;  Persia  had  also  confirmed  to  Mr.  Harriman 
that  references  to  the  prevailing  atmosphere  in  Peria  were  intended  to 
apply  in  particular  to  the  situation  in  the  oil  areas  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  country. 

On  this  basis  Mr.  Stokes  and  his  colleagues  left  London  by  air  on  3 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  491,  coll.  989-95;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  514.  On  21  July 
Mr.  Morrison  had  accused  his  political  opponents  of  playing  a  vigorous  party  game.  This  pro¬ 
voked  a  protest  from  Mr.  Eden  to  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  23  July :  H.C. 
Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  491,  coll.  33-34.  Mr.  Morrison  was  but  new  to  his  office,  having  succeeded 
Mr.  Bevin  on  9  March,  but  despite  allowances  for  the  unfortunate  speed  with  which  he  had 
been  confronted  with  a  difficult  problem,  he  was  widely  criticized  for  his  handling  both  of  the 
situation  and  of  himself.  These  criticisms  were  not  confined  to  members  of  the  opposition.  The 
British  government  was  subjected  at  this  time  to  severer  domestic  criticism  than  the  Persian 
government. 

2  Ibid.  vol.  491,  col.  1072;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  518.  On  the  next  day  the  Lord 
Chancellor  said  in  the  House  of  Lords:  ‘we  accept  all  the  implications  that  follow  from  that 
decision’:  H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  173,  col.  63. 

3  Cmd.  8425,  p.  53;  The  Times,  Daily  Telegraph  and  Manchester  Guardian,  4  August  1951; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  502. 
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August,  arriving  on  the  next  day  in  Persia,  where  they  were  to  be  the 
guests  of  the  Persian  government.  In  the  south  the  atmosphere,  so  far 
from  improving,  deteriorated  when  the  British  consul-general  at  Khuram- 
shahr,  Major  C.  F.  Capper,  pointed  out  that  there  would  be  no  improve¬ 
ment  until  Mr.  Makki  and  some  of  his  colleagues  went  back  to  the  capital.1 
After  preliminary  meetings  with  Dr.  Musaddiq  and  others  on  5  and  6 
August,  Mr.  Stokes  went  on  7  August  with  Mr.  Harriman  to  Abadan, 
where  Mr.  Makki  took  him  on  a  tour  of  the  slums.  Serious  negotiations 
bega.n  on  8  August,  and  on  the  following  day  a  sub-committee  was  set  up 
to  discuss  the  question  of  receipts.  On  the  same  day  Mr.  Makki,  leaving 
Abadan  for  Tehran  for  medical  treatment,  said  that  the  British  were 
mistaken  if  they  thought  that  they  were  going  to  play  any  considerable  part 
in  the  oil  industry  in  the  future.  He  said  that  British  capitalists  were  trying 
to  bring  about  the  fall  of  the  Persian  government  by  propagating  false 
information  and  instigating  riots;  if  they  succeeded  the  result  would  be 
communism.  Mr.  Makki  also  made  a  violent  attack  on  Major  Capper, 
whose  pronouncements  were  said  to  resemble  those  of  a  butcher,  or  a 
cowboy  in  a  colony.2 

Mr.  Stokes  submitted  to  the  conference  an  outline  of  a  possible  agree¬ 
ment.3  He  proposed  that  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  should  transfer 
to  the  Persian  government,  for  a  consideration  to  be  fixed  later,  its  in¬ 
stallations,  machinery,  plant  and  stores  in  Persia;  that  a  new  purchasing 
organization  should  be  formed  in  order  to  provide  an  assured  outlet  for 
Persian  products  and  that  this  organization  should  enter  into  a  contract 
for  the  purchase  of  very  large  quantities  of  oil  over  the  next  twenty-five 
years ;  that  this  purchasing  organization,  on  whose  board  there  would  be 
Persian  directors  and  which  would  act  as  agents  and  managers  for  a 
Persian  National  Oil  Company,  would  make  available  to  the  Persian  oil 
industry  the  best  technical  skill  and  management  but  would  operate  on  a 
non-profit-making  basis;  that  this  organization  would,  further,  undertake 
to  increase  the  number  of  trained  Persians  in  the  industry  and  would  at  the 
same  time  make  available  to  Persia  world-wide  services,  including  the 
largest  tanker  fleet  in  the  world;  that  the  Persian  National  Oil  Company 
would,  apart  from  sales  to  this  proposed  new  organization,  be  entitled  to 
dispose  freely  of  products  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  twenty-five- 
years  contract;  and  that  the  distribution  of  products  within  Persia  and 
the  operation  of  the  refinery  at  Kermanshah  should  be  exclusive  concerns 
of  the  Persian  Company. 

These  proposals  were  made  by  Mr.  Stokes  on  1 3  August  and  were  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Persian  Cabinet  and  by  the  Oil  Committee  of  the  Majlis. 

1  The  Times,  6  August  1951.  2  Daily  Telegraph,  11  August  1951. 

3  Gmd.  8425,  pp.  54-55;  Foreign  Office  Press  Release,  no.  2,  16  August  1951;  The  Times,  16 
August  1951;  Documents  (R.I.T.A.)  for  1951,  pp.  502-4. 
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On  15  August  Mr.  Stokes  issued  a  statement  explaining  the  proposals,1 
but  on  the  same  day  Mr.  Fatimi,  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  said  that 
they  had  been  rejected.2  On  17  August  Mr.  Stokes  said  that  he  was 
prepared  to  consider  only  minor  changes.3  On  18  August  Mr.  Stokes 
received  a  reply  in  Persian,  the  substance  of  which  was  immediately 
broadcast;4  this  reply  indicated  a  reversion  to  the  earlier  Persian  attitude 
of  refusing  to  discuss  anything  except  compensation  to  the  Company  (for 
the  loss  of  its  physical  assets),  the  future  requirements  of  former  customers 
and  the  future  employment  of  British  technicians.  Further  publication  of 
the  Persian  reply  was  postponed  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  a  rupture,  but 
on  19  August  the  British  proposals  were  attacked  both  in  the  Majlis  and 
on  the  air.  On  20  August  Mr.  Stokes  and  Mr.  Harriman  had  a  discussion 
with  Dr.  Musaddiq  from  which  it  emerged  that  there  was  no  possibility 
of  agreement  on  the  employment  of  British  technicians  under  Persian 
management.  Mr.  Stokes  thereupon  informed  Dr.  Musaddiq  on  the 
following  day  that  his  proposals  were  withdrawn  but  that  he  would 
resume  discussions  if  before  midday  on  22  August  the  Persian  government 
accepted  his  proposals  concerning  management,  which  would  make  it 
possible  for  British  experts  to  remain  in  Persia.  On  the  same  day  Dr. 
Musaddiq  replied  in  writing  that  he  remained  anxious  for  discussions, 
that  he  was  drawing  up  a  statement  of  his  own  views  and  that  he  would 
welcome  further  clarification  of  the  British  attitude.5  The  identity  of  the 
management  had  now  become  the  principal  point  in  issue,  for,  as  Mr. 
Stokes  explained  at  a  meeting  on  the  morning  of  22  August,  it  was  essential 
that  British  experts  should  feel  confidence  in  the  efficiency  of  the  manage¬ 
ment.6  Mr.  Stokes  hoped  to  have  a  favourable  reply  from  the  Persians 
before  noon,  but  in  spite  of  a  further  tripartite  meeting  on  that  day  the 
negotiations  were  finally  broken  off.7  After  his  return  to  England  Mr. 
Stokes  said  that  he  had  withdrawn  his  proposals  because  Dr.  Musaddiq 
had  intimated  that  he  would  put  them  before  the  Majlis  without  a  favour¬ 
able  recommendation  on  his  part.8  Dr.  Musaddiq,  broadcasting  on  1 
September,  said  that  Mr.  Stokes’s  proposals  had  been  rejected  because 
they  left  the  door  open  to  continued  intrigue  by  the  British.9  History  may 
judge  that  the  proposals  failed  because  they  came  too  late. 

1  Foreign  Office  Press  Release,  15  August  1 95 1 ;  The  Times,  16  August  1951. 

2  Documentation  Franfaise,  no.  1532,  pp.  52-53. 

3  The  Times,  18  August  1951. 

4  Cmd.  8425,  pp.  55-57;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  pp.  504-6. 

5  For  the  exchange  of  letters  between  Mr.  Stokes  and  Dr.  Musaddiq  see  Cmd.  8425,  pp.  57-59, 
and  Foreign  Office  Press  Release,  no.  14,  22  August  1951. 

6  The  Times,  23  August  1951. 

7  The  Foreign  Office  issued  a  statement  on  the  talks  on  23  August:  Foreign  Office  Press  Release, 
23  August  1951;  The  Times  and  Manchester  Guardian,  24  August  1951. 

8  Speech  at  Greenford  in  Middlesex  on  20  September :  Manchester  Guardian,  2 1  September  1951. 

9  New  York  Times,  2  September  1951. 
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Mr.  Stokes  took  his  departure  and  so  did  Mr.  Harriman.  The  latter 
returned  via  London  and  Paris  to  Washington,  where  he  said  on  31  August 
that  negotiations  might  be  resumed  but  that  a  cooling  period  would  be 
valuable  and  that  it  was  for  Persia  to  make  the  next  move.  Mr.  Harriman 
also  said  that  it  was  no  good  expecting  the  British  staff  to  remain  in  Persia 
unless  satisfied  with  the  conditions  offered  to  them.1 

Dr.  Musaddiq  told  the  Senate  on  5  September  that  he  proposed  to  send 
counter-proposals  to  London  and  that  if  he  did  not  receive  a  satisfactory 
reply  within  a  fortnight  he  would  cancel  the  residence  permits  of  the 
remaining  British  officials  in  Abadan.2  In  reply  the  British  government 
announced  on  6  September  that  Dr.  Musaddiq’s  speech  showed  con¬ 
clusively  that  further  negotiations  with  the  present  Persian  government 
could  not  produce  any  result.3  The  announcement  made  it  clear  that 
negotiations  were  not  suspended  but  broken  off,  and  it  repeated  the  con¬ 
tention  that  any  attempt  to  evict  the  British  from  Abadan  would  constitute 
a  breach  of  the  order  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  The  Company 
announced  on  the  same  day  that  the  Persian  government  was  trying  to  sell 
oil  in  defiance  of  its  obligations  and  of  the  order  of  the  Court;  the  Com¬ 
pany  was  confident  that  no  reputable  person  would  accept  or  carry  oil  so 
offered  and  threatened  to  take  legal  action  against  any  who  did.4 

(iv)  Evacuation  of  Abadan 

Thus  at  the  beginning  of  September  not  only  had  negotiations  been 
broken  off  but  the  British  government  had  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  it 
would  not  resume  them  so  long  as  Dr.  Musaddiq  was  Prime  Minister.5 
On  his  side  Dr.  Musaddiq  had  succeeded  in  nationalizing  the  oil  industry 
but  had  failed  to  find  ways  of  carrying  it  on.  Neither  side  therefore  had 
reason  to  be  satisfied,  and  therein  lay  the  possibility  of  further  discussion 
despite  the  apparent  finality  of  the  British  government’s  rupture  and 
despite  the  Persian  government’s  successful  attainment  of  its  primary 
objective. 

Criticism  of  Dr.  Musaddiq  made  its  appearance  in  the  Persian  Parlia¬ 
ment.6  On  2  September  he  was  attacked  during  a  tumultuous  session  of 
the  Majlis,  and  on  6  September,  when  he  sought  the  support  of  that  body 
for  the  plan  outlined  to  the  Senate  on  the  previous  day  for  a  fresh  approach 
to  London,  he  was  confronted  by  a  strike  of  members,  who  failed  to 

1  The  Times,  1  September  1951. 

2  Ibid.  6  September  1951.  3  .Ibid.  7  September  1951. 

4  Financial  Times,  7  September  1951  (text). 

5  An  American  writer  has  asserted  that  the  British  exerted  the  strongest  pressure  at  this  stage 
to  secure  the  dismissal  of  Dr.  Musaddiq.  See  T.  Cuyler  Young:  ‘The  Social  Support  of  Current 
Iranian  Policy’  in  Middle  East  Journal,  Spring  1952,  pp.  134,  143. 

6  Formal  opposition  was  provided  by  the  revival  of  the  National  Will  Party  by  Mr.  Ziya 
ud-Dln  Tabataba’i.  For  the  formation  of  this  party  during  the  second  World  War  see  Survey 
for  1939-46:  The  Aliddle  East  in  the  War,  p.  482. 
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assemble  in  sufficient  numbers  to  constitute  a  quorum.  At  a  second 
attempt  on  9  September  there  was  a  quorum  for  debate  but  there  were 
not  enough  members  to  secure  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  government.1 
The  Prime  Minister  decided  therefore  to  proceed  without  parliamentary 
approval  and  to  approach  the  British  government  through  Mr.  Harriman, 
and  on  12  September  a  note  was  sent  to  Washington  for  Mr.  Harriman.2 
The  Persian  government  complained  that  it  had  been  left  in  intolerable 
suspense  since  the  departure  of  Mr.  Stokes.  It  made  four  proposals  for  the 
resolution  of  the  deadlock :  firstly,  that  a  British  manager  should  be  appointed 
to  serve  under  a  mixed  executive  board  of  Persians  and  neutrals;  secondly, 
that  compensation  should  be  paid  to  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company 
upon  the  basis  either  of  the  market  value  of  its  shares  or  of  precedents  set 
in  other  countries  or  of  some  other  mutually  agreeable  computation; 
thirdly,  that  Persia  should  undertake  to  sell  to  Great  Britain  10  million 
tons  of  oil  a  year  for  internal  consumption;  and  fourthly,  that  this  quantity 
should  be  delivered  to  any  place  designated  by  the  British.  The  com¬ 
pensation  mentioned  in  the  second  of  these  proposals  was  still  compensa¬ 
tion  in  the  Persian  meaning  of  the  term  and  there  was  no  rapprochement 
on  the  vital  question  whether  compensation  should  be  paid  for  loss  of  the 
concession  itself. 

The  British  government’s  first  steps  after  the  failure  of  Mr.  Stokes’s 
mission  put  economic  pressure  on  Persia.  On  10  September  the  British 
Treasury,  which  was  having  to  find  an  extra  $300-400  million  a  year  to 
pay  for  oil  to  replace  Persian  oil,  cancelled  Persia’s  existing  special  facilities 
for  converting  sterling  into  dollars  and,  save  as  might  be  permitted  by  the 
Treasury,  the  general  right  to  use  sterling  for  payments  to  and  from 
countries  in  the  sterling  area.3  Special  facilities  for  Persian  purchases  of 
scarce  commodities  were  also  cancelled.  These  measures  were  intended  to 
stop  the  conversion  of  sterling  into  dollars  and  the  use  of  sterling  for  trans¬ 
actions  in  Persian  oil.  Persia  was  thereby  deprived  of  a  principal  source  of 
dollars  and  of  new  sterling;  if  Persia  succeeded  in  selling  oil,  payment  in 
sterling  could  be  prevented  by  the  Treasury.  In  addition,  the  Foreign 
Office  announced  on  14  September  that  3,000  tons  of  railway-track  equip¬ 
ment  and  2,000  tons  of  sugar,  en  route  to  Persia  in  British  ships,  had  been 
requisitioned  by  the  British  government.4  The  Persian  government 
retaliated  by  forbidding  the  Company  to  change  sterling  into  rials,  thus 
making  it  impossible  for  the  Company  to  pay  the  wages  of  its  Persian 
employees;  but  this  ban  was  rescinded  on  16  September  within  48  hours 
of  its  imposition. 

1  On  1 6  September  there  was  again  no  quorum  either  for  debate  or  vote. 

2  Gmd.  8425,  pp.  60-61 ;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  i  October  1951,  pp.  547-8;  The  Times, 
20  September  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  506. 

3  Financial  Times,  11  September  1951. 

4  Ibid.  15  September  1951. 
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On  1 7  September  Dr.  Musaddiq  received  a  reply  from  Mr.  Harriman.1 
Mr.  Harriman  refused  to  convey  Dr.  Musaddiq’s  proposals  to  the  British 
government,  on  the  grounds  that  they  showed  no  advance  on  the  Persian 
attitude  during  Mr.  Stokes’s  visit  to  Tehran;  in  some  respects  indeed  they 
were  retrograde.  Mr.  Harriman  asked  Dr.  Musaddiq  to  reconsider  his 
proposals.  Dr.  Musaddiq’s  reply  was  to  order  the  cancellation  of  the 
residence  permits  of  the  Company’s  commercial  superintendant  and 
shipping  superintendant  at  Abadan,2  while  at  the  same  time  a  new  and 
somewhat  unorthodox  approach  was  made  to  the  British  government 
through  the  Court.  This  took  the  form  of  a  message  delivered  to  the 
British  Ambassador  by  Mr.  Husain  'Ala,  now  Court  Minister,  following 
an  interview  between  the  Ambassador  and  the  Shah.  According  to  the 
Ambassador,3  the  Shah  said  that  his  Prime  Minister  wished  to  reopen  the 
negotiations  between  the  two  governments.  The  Ambassador  did  not 
think  that  there  existed  a  basis  for  the  resumption  of  discussions  but  ex¬ 
pressed  his  readiness  to  forward  to  his  government  any  written  statement 
which  might  be  submitted  to  him.  Accordingly,  on  the  evening  of  19 
September  Mr.  Husain  'Ala  gave  to  the  Ambassador  a  note4  which  put 
forward,  as  fundamental  subjects  for  discussion  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
Persian  government’s  will  to  nationalize  the  oil  industry  without  damage 
to  the  British  government  or  nation,  four  topics:  examination  of  the 
Company’s  right  to  compensation  and  of  the  Persian  government’s  claims 
and  demands;  the  sale  of  oil  to  the  British  government;  contracts  between 
foreign  experts  and  the  Persian  government;  and  the  transport  of  oil  over¬ 
seas.  This  note  was  undated  and  unsigned,  and  the  paper  on  which  it  was 
written  had  no  heading.  The  proposals  were  held  by  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  to  mark,  at  the  best,  no  advance,  and  the  British  government  refused 
either  to  consider  the  note  official  or  to  regard  its  contents  as  an  adequate 
basis  for  the  resumption  of  negotiations.  This  decision  was  conveyed  to 
Mr.  'Ala  by  the  British  Ambassador  on  22  September  and  was  made  public 
by  the  Foreign  Office  in  London  on  the  same  day.5  On  25  September  the 

1  Cmd.  8425,  pp.  62-64;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  i  October  1951,  pp.  548-50;  The 
Times,  20  September  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  509. 

2  The  senior  security  officer  and  senior  commercial  engineer  had  been  ordered  on  20  July  to 

leave  in  24  hours.  3  The  Times,  19  September  1951. 

4  For  the  texts  of  this  note  and  of  the  British  Ambassador’s  reply  see  Cmd.  8425,  pp.  64-66; 
Manchester  Guardian,  8  and  9  October  1951 ;  The  Times,  9  October  1951 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
1951,  p.  512. 

5  Although  the  decision  was  made  public  in  London,  the  notes  themselves  were  not  until  the 
following  month  when  there  was  criticism  of  the  Ambassador,  who  was  accused  by  some  of 
having  refused  them  without  authority  and  without  having  had  time  to  read  them.  It  was 
rumoured  in  Tehran,  but  not  until  after  the  close  of  this  episode,  that  the  Ambassador  had 
received  verbal  assurances  to  the  effect  that  the  Persian  government  would  be  prepared  to  con¬ 
sider  the  appointment  of  a  British  technician  as  head  of  the  extraction  and  refinery  sections  of  the 
industry:  The  Times,  15  September  1951.  The  Persian  memorandum  of  19  September  proposed 
the  appointment  of  a  foreigner  of  a  nationality  to  be  designated  by  the  Persian  government. 
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Persian  government  directed  the  Provisional  Board  to  evict  all  remaining 
British  members  of  the  Company’s  staff  within  seven  days.1  The  position 
of  these  men  and  the  fate  of  the  refinery  at  Abadan  now  became  matters 
of  great  concern  and  controversy  in  Great  Britain. 

The  families  of  British  servants  of  the  Company  had  been  evacuated  at 
the  end  of  May  and  the  beginning  of  June.2  Since  then  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  had  urged  the  British  staff  to  remain  at  their  posts,  while  assuring 
them  that  in  the  last  resort  their  security  was  a  responsibility  which  the 
government  would  not  fail  to  discharge.  At  the  end  of  June,  after  the 
failure  of  the  Company’s  mission  to  Abadan  and  the  introduction  of 
the  Anti-Sabotage  Bill,  all  British  members  of  the  staff  refused  collectively 
to  serve  a  Persian  company.  On  28  June,  the  day  after  this  manifestation, 
the  Company’s  acting  general  manager,  Mr.  Mason,  was  evicted  from  his 
office  at  Khuramshahr.  On  29  June  the  Foreign  Secretary  sent  a  message 
to  the  British  staff,  in  which  he  said  that  the  government  appreciated  their 
difficulties  and  was  proud  of  their  behaviour;  hoped  that  they  would 
remain  together  with  dignity  and  restraint;  and  promised  that  all  practical 
measures  necessary  for  their  protection  would  be  taken  pending  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  normal  working.  Meanwhile  the  Persian  Provisional  Board 
was  taking  over  the  Company’s  installations  and  offices,  and  Mr.  Harri- 
man’s  and  Mr.  Stokes’s  missions  merely  delayed  the  staff’s  eviction,  which 
was  now  precipitated  by  the  breakdown  of  negotiations  with  Mr.  Stokes 
and  the  failure  to  resume  them  through  Mr.  'Ala.  After  the  departure  of 
Mr.  Stokes  the  British  government  decided  to  evacuate  the  oil-fields  and 
to  reduce  staff  at  Abadan  as  much  as  possible.  In  a  message  from  the 
Prime  Minister  the  British  were  informed  that  some  of  them  were  to  be 
brought  home,  while  others  would  remain  in  order  to  show  that  the 
Company  was  not  abandoning  its  rights.3  On  23  August  the  Company 
ordered  complete  evacuation  of  the  oil-fields  and,  save  for  a  skeleton  staff, 
of  Abadan.  The  Company’s  acting  general  manager  said  on  the  same  day 
that  of  532  British  employees  at  Abadan  350  would  remain  as  a  hard  core. 
The  evacuation  of  British,  Indian,  and  Pakistani  employees  from  the  oil¬ 
fields  was  completed  by  26  August.4  Thus,  when  Dr.  Musaddiq  threatened 
a  month  later  to  evict  all  the  remaining  British,  his  threat  affected  some 
300-400  persons  at  Abadan,  the  safety  of  the  largest  oil  refinery  in  the 
world,  and  British  prestige. 

It  was  feared  that  if  British  troops  were  landed  on  Persian  soil,  the 
P ersians  would  destroy  the  refinery  ;s  and  Mr.  Makki  in  fact  later  threatened 
to  do  so.6  In  London  leaders  of  the  government  and  of  the  opposition 

1  The  Times,  26  September  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  519. 

To  the  number  of  about  2,800.  3  Foreign  Office  Press  Release,  23  August  1951. 

Indian  and  Pakistani  employees  in  the  oil-fields  and  at  Abadan  were  sent  home.  Some 
16.000-20,000  Persian  employees  in  the  oil-fields  received  notice  on  14  September. 

5  The  Times,  27  September  1951.  6  DaUy  Telegraph,  17  October  1951. 
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again  conferred  together  on  27  September,  and  Mr.  Attlee  was  reported 
to  have  sounded  President  Truman  on  the  use  of  force.1  In  Abadan  British 
members  of  the  Company’s  staff  were  excluded  from  the  refinery.  In 
Tehran  the  British  Ambassador  told  the  Shah  that  the  British  government 
took  a  grave  view  of  affairs;2  the  U.S.A.  asked  the  Persian  government  to 
withdraw  its  expulsion  order;3  and  Dr.  Musaddiq,  deprived  by  abstentions 
of  an  audience  in  the  Majlis,  made  a  speech  in  the  open  air  and  caused  his 
undelivered  speech  to  the  Majlis  to  be  broadcast.4  On  1  October  the 
Foreign  Office  announced  that  arrangements  had  been  made  to  withdraw 
the  staff  at  Abadan  at  short  notice.5  At  the  same  time  the  government 
transferred  the  dispute  to  the  Security  Council6  and  prepared  to  defend 
itself  at  home  in  the  general  election  which  was  impending.7 

Mr.  Churchill  opened  his  election  campaign  on  2  October  at  Liverpool. 
He  said  that  the  government’s  arrangements  for  abandoning  Abadan 
constituted  a  breach  of  solemn  promises  given  by  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor  before  Parliament  rose  in  August.8  Dr.  Musaddiq 
had  scored  a  triumph,  though  at  a  heavy  cost  to  the  Persian  people.  The 
Conservative  Party  accepted  no  responsibility  for  these  events  and  would 
unfold  a  melancholy  story  of  inadvertence,  incompetence  and  indecision. 
Mr.  Eden  accused  the  government  of  never  having  made  up  its  mind 
what  to  do  and  of  having  suffered  a  resounding  and  humiliating  defeat.9 
Mr.  Attlee  replied  by  saying  that  his  statement  to  Parliament  before  the 
recess  had  been  interpreted  as  a  declaration  that  Great  Britain  would  go 
to  war  if  Persia  insisted  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  British;  but  this  was  a 
misinterpretation.10  Mr.  Stokes  said  that  force  would  have  been  used  if 
British  lives  had  been  threatened.11  Mr.  Morrison  asked  whether,  in  the 
Conservative  view,  the  country  should  have  gone  to  war.12  Mr.  Churchill 
retorted  that  this  was  not  a  proper  question;13  the  crisis  should  never  have 
developed  as  it  did  and  was  caused  by  the  government’s  weakness  and 


I  New  York  Times,  27  September  1951.  2  Manchester  Guardian,  28  September  1951. 

3  Christian  Science  Monitor,  27  September  1951. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  28  September  1951. 

5  The  Times,  2  October  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  51!?- 

6  The  British  government  announced  its  intention  to  refer  the  dispute  to  the  Security  Council 
on  28  September:  The  Times,  29  September  1951.  See  further  below,  p.  334. 

7  The  impending  dissolution  of  Parliament  was  announced  *on  19  September.  Polling  took 
place  on  25  October.  The  government  was  defeated,  and  Mr.  Churchill  took  office  on  26  October. 

8  The  Times,  3  October  1951 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  pp.  520-1.  See  above,  p.  322. 

9  Speech  at  Leamington  on  5  October:  Daily  Telegraph,  6  October  1951. 

10  Speech  at  Walthamstow  on  5  October:  The  Times,  6  October  1951 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
1951,  p.  523. 

II  Speech  at  Camborne  on  5  October:  Manchester  Guardian,  6  October  1951. 

12  Speech  at  Scarborough  on  3  October:  Labour  Party:  Report  of  the  50th  Annual  Conference  held 
in  Spa  Grand  Hall,  Scarborough,  October  1  to  Octobers,  1951  (London,  Transport  House),  pp.  129-30; 


Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  521. 

13  Speech  at  Loughton  on  6  October:  The  Times,  8  October  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  lor 
1 95 1 5  P-  524- 
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hesitation;  the  Prime  Minister  had  now  explained  that  his  policy  was  not 
to  leave  Abadan  unless  compelled,  but  this  had  not  been  clear  at  the  time 
and  was  not  the  impression  which  the  Conservative  leaders  had  carried 
away  with  them  from  their  meetings  with  Ministers;  nor  did  Ministers 
correct  the  false  impressions  given  to  the  British  people;  they  had  been 
trying  to  deceive  Dr.  Musaddiq,  and  Dr.  Musaddiq  had  not  been  deceived; 
the  haughty  refusal  to  resume  negotiations  after  the  failure  of  Mr.  Stokes’s 
mission  was  inconsistent  with  the  government’s  secret  determination  not 
to  resist  Persian  pressure.  Mr.  Churchill  spoke  in  the  same  sense  in  a 
broadcast  on  8  October,  pointing  his  moral  by  reference  to  the  news,  just 
received,  of  Egypt’s  unilateral  abrogation  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Treaty 
of  1936.1  Mr.  Morrison  tried  to  defend  himself— or  at  least  to  turn  the 
electoral  tables — by  representing  his  critics  as  warmongers:2  the  govern¬ 
ment  s  policy  had  consisted  of  negotiation  and  reference  to  the  United 
Nations;  the  alternative  was  war  without  American  support.  This  anti¬ 
thesis  was  described  by  Mr.  Eden  as  absurd.3  If  the  government  was 
determined  not  to  use  force,  it  was  nonsensical  to  break  off  negotiations. 

During  the  election  campaign  the  evacuation  of  Abadan  was  carried 
out.  On  3  October  480  persons  embarked  in  H.M.S.  Mauritius  after  a 
protest  on  2  October  by  the  general  manager  of  the  refinery,  who  com¬ 
plained  that  the  arrangements  for  their  removal  by  launches  would  expose 
them  to  the  jeers  of  the  Persians;  they  had  expected  to  leave  by  air,  but  in 
the  event  their  fears  were  falsified  and  the  Persian  authorities  took  steps 
to  prevent  hostile  crowds  from  assembling.  Another  40  left  by  air  on  the 
same  day  and  the  last  ten  by  road  on  4  October.  On  arrival  in  London  and 
Basra  some  of  the  officials  angrily  and  resentfully  criticized  the  British 
government  both  for  the  decision  to  evacuate  (and  the  implied  slur  on 
their  morale)  and  for  the  way  in  which  the  evacuation  had  been  carried 
out.4  In  reply  to  a  statement  by  Mr.  Morrison5  that  the  decision  to 
evacuate  had  been  taken  on  the  strength  of  reports  that  the  position  in 
Abadan  was  intolerable,  returning  officials  said  that  they  had  been 
flabbergasted  by  the  order  to  leave.6  They  were  admonished  by  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  who  said  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  international 
situation  and  should  not  allow  themselves  to  become  instruments  in  the 
election,7  and  they  were  reminded  by  the  Company  of  a  rule  which  pre¬ 
cluded  them  from  publicly  discussing  the  Company’s  affairs  without  per¬ 
mission.8 

1  See  above,  p.  281. 

2  See  in  particular  a  speech  by  Mr.  Morrison  at  Lewisham  on  8  October:  The  Times,  9  October 
I95I- 

Speech  at  Cardiff  on  11  October:  ibid.  12  October  1951. 

Manchester  Guardian,  5  October  1951;  Daily  Telegraph,  6  and  9  October  1951. 

1  °n  5  °ctober:  The  Times,  6  October  1951.  &  Daily  Telegraph,  8  October  10^,1 

Speech  at  Lewisham  on  8  October:  The  Times,  9  October  1951. 

8  Daily  Telegraph,  15  October  1951. 
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A  month  after  the  evacuation  of  Abadan  the  Company’s  last  representa¬ 
tive  in  Tehran  also  left  Persia.  Though  not  ordered  to  go,  he  was  made  to 
feel  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  him  to  do  so.1 


(v)  The  United  Nations 

The  dispute  over  Persian  oil  was  conducted  primarily  as  a  dispute 
between  two  Powers  with  the  active  intervention  of  a  third.  The  more 
modern  and  more  elaborate  machinery  of  collective  internationalism  was 
invoked  only  when  other  methods  failed  and  deadlock  or  grave  danger 
threatened.  The  British  government’s  applications,  first  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Court  of  Justice  and  later  to  the  Security  Council,  had  about 
them  a  certain  air  of  desperation,  as  of  a  conjuror  driven  to  try  to  produce 
a  rabbit  out  of  a  most  unlikely  hat.  Nor  did  the  event  suggest  that  the 
British  government  would  have  been  well  advised  to  place  more  reliance 
on  the  collective  machinery.  The  International  Court’s  judgements  were 
ignored,  not  only  by  the  Persians,  who  denied  the  Court’s  competence 
from  beginning  to  end,  but  also  by  other  organs  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  Security  Council,  faced  with  a  British  appeal  to  recognize  and  enforce 
the  Court’s  decree,  quickly  found  a  way  of  shelving  the  issue,  while  the 
International  Bank  seemed  anxious  to  help  the  party  condemned  by  the 
International  Court.  Persia  was  able  to  secure  a  measure  of  sympathy 
among  the  United  Nations  upon  an  emotional  basis  of  anti-colonialism, 
which  united  a  number  of  groups  ignorant  or  careless  of  the  merits  of  the 
case.  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  although  adjudged  by  the  Court 
to  be  a  comparatively  virtuous  member  of  the  United  Nations,  was  denied 
the  support  to  which,  under  the  rules  of  the  Organization,  it  seemed  en¬ 
titled.  The  Persian  oil  dispute  was  therefore  harmful  not  only  to  Persia 
and  to  Great  Britain  but  also  to  the  United  Nations,  whose  organization 
was  shown  to  be  incapable  of  upholding  its  principles  against  the  challenge 
of  a  minor  Power. 

The  dispute  first  came  before  the  United  Nations  in  legal  dress.2  Persia 
had  purported  by  legislative  action  to  divest  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil 
Company  of  its  assets  in  Persia,  which  included  the  rights  granted  under 
the  agreement  of  1933.  These  assets  were  to  vest  in  a  Persian  company 
under  state  control.  In  general  there  was  no  legal  obstacle  to  the  nationali¬ 
zation  by  a  state  of  property  or  undertakings  within  its  boundaries.  There 
were,  however,  limitations  on  this  general  right.  Under  international  law 
every  state  is  bound  to  protect  the  rights  of  other  states  within  its  territory. 
Moreover,  it  was  not  legally  proper  for  a  state  to  nationalize  property  un- 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  5  November  1951. 

a  For  more  elaborate  discussion  of  the  legal  issues  see  in  particular  Dr.  B.  Cheng,  ‘The  Anglo- 
Iranian  Dispute’,  World  Affairs,  October  1951,  pp.  387  seqq.,  and  Charles  G.  Fenwick:  ‘The 
Order  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  in  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  Case’,  American 
Journal  of  International  Law,  vol.  45,  no.  4,  October  1951)  PP-  723~7- 
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less  compensation  were  paid  for  the  forfeited  assets,  tangible  and  intang¬ 
ible;  the  object  of  nationalization  were  to  confer  a  public  benefit  or  to 
create  a  public  service ;  and  the  action  of  the  government  did  not  amount, 
either  in  intention  or  in  fact,  to  discrimination  against  foreigners. 

In  the  case  of  the  dispute  between  the  Persian  government  and  the 
Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  the  right  of  the  former  to  nationalize 
property  of  the  latter  was  affected  by  the  concession  of  1933,  which 
created  contractual  relations  between  the  Persian  government  and  the 
Company.  Though  the  government  was  in  certain  respects  freer  than  an 
individual  to  abrogate  a  contract,  it  had  still  to  show  cause  why  the  con¬ 
cession  should  be  determined  and  the  Company  deprived,  with  or  without 
compensation,  of  rights  granted  to  it  for  a  definite  and  unexpired  period. 
A  government  was  entitled  to  cancel  a  concession  if  such  cancellation  was 
deemed  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  state  or  if  the  concessionaire  had 
failed  to  carry  out  its  obligations.  In  the  former  case  the  government  might 
take  unilateral  action;  in  the  latter  it  was  required  to  submit  to  indepen¬ 
dent  arbitration  the  question  whether  the  concessionaire  was  in  fact  in 
default. 

The  Persian  government  maintained  that  it  was  entitled  in  the  exercise 
of  its  sovereign  rights  to  nationalize  property  in  Persia  subject  only  to  the 
payment  of  compensation.  The  British  government  and  the  Company 
traversed  this  contention  on  the  grounds,  first,  that  it  was  an  unjustifiable 
breach  by  the  Persian  government  of  the  terms  of  the  1933  agreement  and, 
secondly,  that  it  was  a  breach  of  the  Persian  government’s  duty  under 
international  law  to  protect  the  rights  of  foreigners.  And  it  was  upon  this 
basis  that  the  British  government  referred  the  dispute  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  after  the  Persian  government  had  rejected  the  Company’s 
proposal  for  a  reference  to  arbitration  under  the  terms  of  the  1933  agree¬ 
ment.  The  British  government  implicitly  asserted  by  this  action  that  the 
Court  had  jurisdiction  in  the  case  and  that  the  British  government  had  the 
necessary  locus  standi.  The  Persian  government  denied  both  these  implica¬ 
tions. 

Persia  had  accepted  in  19301  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
of  International  Justice,  subject,  however,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  matters 
which  fell  by  international  law  within  Persian  domestic  jurisdiction.  The 
dispute  of  1951  was  between  the  Persian  government  and  a  foreign  com¬ 
pany  operating  in  Persia,  and  it  was  held  by  the  Persian  government 


1  By  a  declaration  of  2  October  1930,  ratification  of  which  was  deposited  with  the  League  of 
Nations  on  19  September  1932.  The  precise  terms  of  the  Persian  acceptance,  together  with  the 
optional  clause  itself  and  the  terms  of  acceptance  by  other  states,  can  be  found  in  Max  Habicht- 
fost-war  treaties  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  1931),  pp.  860-91,  the  Persian  acceptance  at  p.  886.  The  Persian  terms  and  their 
e‘  e.C.t  °„e  Prescnt  dispute  were  of  central  importance  during  the  hearing  of  the  British  case 
at  The  Hague  in  1952,  and  will  be  more  fully  considered  in  the  next  volume  in  this  series. 
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that  such  a  dispute  fell  within  the  terms  of  the  proviso  of  the  Persian 
acceptance  of  jurisdiction  in  1930.  While  this  contention  might  in  general 
be  valid,  it  could  be  met  by  the  argument  that  every  state  was  responsible 
for  securing  the  rights  of  foreigners  within  its  jurisdiction  and  that,  if  these 
rights  were  invaded  in  such  a  way  as  to  amount  to  a  denial  of  justice,  then 
the  case  became  justiciable  in  international  law. 

The  British  submission  to  the  Court  was  made  on  26  May  1 95 1  -1  The 
British  government  asked  the  Court  to  declare  that  the  Persian  govern¬ 
ment  was  not  entitled  to  refuse  to  submit  its  dispute  with  the  Company  to 
arbitration  or  to  refuse  to  accept  and  carry  out  the  arbitrator’s  award.  In 
the  alternative  the  British  government  asked  the  Court  to  declare :  firstly, 
that  the  implementation  of  the  Persian  nationalization  law  was  contrary 
to  the  agreement  of  1933  and  to  international  law,  in  so  far  as  it  might 
annul  or  alter  the  concession  granted  by  that  agreement;  secondly,  that 
the  arbitration  clause  in  the  agreement  of  1933  was  binding  and  that  a 
refusal  to  recognize  it  in  the  present  case  amounted  to  a  denial  of  justice 
to  a  British  national  and  was  contrary  to  international  law;  thirdly,  that 
the  concession  granted  in  1933  could  not  be  annulled  or  altered  by  the 
Persian  government  except  by  agreement  with  the  concessionaire  or  in 
accordance  with  article  26  of  the  agreement;2  and,  fourthly,  that  Persia 
should  give  full  satisfaction  and  indemnity  for  all  infractions  of  inter¬ 
national  law  or  of  the  1933  agreement  in  a  manner  to  be  determined  by 
the  Court.  The  British  government  reserved  the  right  to  ask  the  Court  for 
interim  protection,  if  this  should  be  necessary.  The  Persian  government 
denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  a  cable  of  28  May.3 

On  2 1  June,  the  day  after  the  publication  of  the  Persian  Anti-Sabotage 
Bill,  the  British  government  sent  to  the  President  of  the  International 
Court  a  telegram,  which  was  followed  on  the  next  day  by  a  written  applica¬ 
tion  for  interlocutary  relief.4  The  Persian  government  continued,  in 
messages  sent  to  the  Court  on  29  and  30  June,5  to  maintain  that  the  British 

1  Application  Instituting  Proceedings  transmitted  to  the  Court  on  May  26th,  1951,  Anglo-lranian  Oil 
Company  Case  ( United  Kingdom/ Iran)  { International  Court  of  Justice,  1951,  General  List,  No.  16); 

Documentation  Franfaise,  no.  1532,  PP-  29-34.  . 

2  ‘  Before  the  date  of  the  31st  December,  1993,  this  Concession  can  only  come  to  an  end  in 
the  case  that  the  Company  should  surrender  the  Concession  (Article  25)  or  in  the  case  that  the 
Arbitration  Court  should  declare  the  Concession  annulled  as  a  consequence  of  default  of  the 
Company  in  the  performance  of  the  present  Agreement.. 

The  following  cases  only  shall  be  regarded  as  default  in  that  sense : 

(a)  If  any  sum  awarded  to  Persia  by  the  Arbitration  Court  has  not  been  paid  within  one 
month  of  the  date  of  the  award. 

(b)  If  the  voluntary  or  compulsory  liquidation  of  the  Company  be  decided  upon. 

In  any  other  cases  of  breach  of  the  present  Agreement  by  one  party  or  the  other  the  Arbitration 
Court  shall  establish  the  responsibilities  and  determine  the  consequences 

Any  transfer  of  the  Concession  shall  be  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  [Persian]  Government. 

J  The  Times,  29  May  1951.  4  Foreign  Office  Press  Release,  22  June  1951,  no.  6. 

5  Daily  Telegraph,  30  June  1951;  Documentation  Franfaise,  no.  1532,  pp.  43-44- 
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government  was  not  a  party  to  the  dispute,  had  no  right  to  apply  to  the 
Court  in  the  dispute,  and  that  the  dispute  was  entirely  within  the  domestic 
jurisdiction  of  Persia.  The  Court  nevertheless  issued  on  5  July,  by  a 
majority  of  10-2,  an  interlocutary  opinion  in  the  terms  sought  by  the 
British  government.1  The  Court  enjoined  both  the  British  and  Persian 
governments  to  refrain  from  measures  which  might  prejudice  the  rights 
of  the  contestants  or  aggravate  the  dispute,  pending  a  hearing  of  the  case. 
It  required  that  no  steps  should  be  taken  to  obstruct  the  commercial 
operations  of  the  Company  as  conducted  before  1  May  and  that  the 
Company  should  be  allowed  to  continue  to  conduct  its  affairs  under  the 
management  functioning  at  that  date.  The  parties  to  the  dispute  were 
advised  to  establish  a  Board  of  Supervisors,  consisting  of  two  representatives 
of  either  side  with  a  neutral  chairman  (to  be  selected  by  agreement  or,  in 
default  of  agreement,  by  the  President  of  the  Court)  to  ensure  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  the  Court  s  order,  to  audit  the  Company’s  accounts,  and  to  pay 
balances  into  a  bank,  where  they  would  be  held  subject  to  disposal  in 
accordance  with  an  order  of  the  Court  or  an  agreement  between  the  parties. 

Dr.  Musaddiq’s  comment  on  the  Court’s  action  was  to  declare  that 
great  Powers  had  the  means  to  make  the  Court  do  as  they  liked.  On  9  July 
Persia  again  informed  the  Court  and  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  that  it  did  not  recognize  either  the  right  of  the  British  government 
to  intervene  in  the  dispute  or  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  Persia  refused 
to  nominate  two  members  of  the  proposed  Board  of  Supervisors.2 

By  an  order  dated  29  August  the  Court  fixed  10  October  as  the  last  date 
for  the  presentation  of  the  British  statement  of  claim  and  10  January  1952 
for  the  Persian  reply.  The  British  memorial  was  duly  presented  on  time.3 

The  Court’s  opinion  of  5  July  was  immediately  followed  by  President 
Truman’s  offer  to  send  Mr.  Harriman  to  Tehran,  and  Mr.  Harriman’s 
mission  was  followed  by  Mr.  Stokes’s  negotiations,  which  were  broken  off 
on  22  August.4  A  month  later— and  nearly  three  months  after  the  Persian 
refusal  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  order  of  5  July — the  British 
government  again  turned  to  the  United  Nations.  On  28  September  the 
government  formally  apprised  the  President  of  the  Security  Council  of 
Persia  s  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  interim  judgement  and 
asked  the  Council  to  require  Persia  to  do  so.5 


International  Court  of  Justice:  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Co.  Case,  Order  of  July  5th  1951: 1.C.J.  Reports 

?r5TTPAU4;  Gmd'  842  J  PP‘  45~49’  Documentation  Frangaise,  no.  1532,  pp.  45-46;  Documents 
(W.1.1.A.J  lor  1951,  pp.  526-31. 

2  Documentation  Frangaise,  no.  1532,  pp.  47-49-  The  British  Ambassador  presented  on  7  Tuly 
a  note  requesting  the  Persian  government  to  do  this.  The  Persian  reply  was  delivered  on  12  Tuly- 
'“■ma.  0425,  p.  51 ;  Documentation  Frangaise,  no.  1532,  pp.  46  and  50. 

1952^  3  fUrthCr  °rder  °f  20  December  the  time-limit  for  Persia  was  extended  to  1 1  February 

4  See  above,  pp.  320-5. 

5  S/2357;  Frew  York  Times,  30  September  1951. 
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Dr.  Musaddiq  immediately  declared  that  he  would  himself  go  to  New 
York,  and  he  thereby  temporarily  stilled  rising  opposition  against  him  in 
the  Majlis.  Addressing  the  Majlis  on  4  October  on  the  eve  of  his  departure, 
he  promised  to  demonstrate  the  incompetence  of  the  Security  Council  to 
entertain  the  dispute  and  the  sinister  iniquities  of  the  Company.1  He 
arrived  in  New  York  on  8  October  and  went  straight  to  a  bed  in  hospital, 
where  he  was  visited  by  senior  American  officials.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Fatimi,  who  told  journalists  on  9  October  that  Persia  was  still 
anxious  to  resume  negotiations  upon  the  basis  of  the  nationalization  of 
the  industry  and  specified  once  more  the  proposed  heads  of  discussion: 
compensation  to  the  Company,  future  sales  of  oil  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
employment  of  foreign  experts.2 

The  Security  Council,  which  had  resolved  on  1  October  by  9  votes  to 
23  to  hear  the  British  complaint,  was  waiting  for  Dr.  Musaddiq’s  arrival. 
When  the  Council  returned  to  the  matter  on  1 5  October  Great  Britain  sub¬ 
mitted  a  revised  proposition  in  the  form  of  a  draft  resolution  calling  for 
a  resumption  of  negotiations  and  the  avoidance  of  any  actions  which 
might  aggravate  or  prejudice  the  dispute.4  Dr.  Musaddiq  made  clear 
that  negotiation  must  be  limited  to  compensation  and  other  matters  in¬ 
cidental  to  nationalization.5  He  made  a  violent  attack  on  the  Company, 
which  was  refuted  by  Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb.6  By  19  October  it  was  apparent 
that  the  British  resolution  would  not  secure  seven  votes,  since  the  U.S.S.R. 
would  oppose  it  and  Yugoslavia  would  not  support  it,  and  the  Council 
thereupon  managed  to  disembarrass  itself  of  the  case  by  resolving  by 
8-1-27  to  suspend  further  consideration  until  the  International  Court 
should  have  decided  whether  or  not  it  had  jurisdiction.  Dr.  Musaddiq 
was  now  free  to  court  official  and  popular  favour  in  the  U.S.A.  He  tarried 
in  the  New  World  for  a  further  month. 

On  22  October  Dr.  Musaddiq,  on  his  way  from  New  York  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  made  a  speech  at  Philadelphia  in  which  he  strongly  attacked  British 
greed.8  On  23  October  he  had  a  meeting  with  President  Truman,  followed 
by  discussions  with  prominent  American  officials,  who  had  not  lost  all 
hope  of  being  able  to  arrange  a  resumption  of  Anglo-Persian  discussions 
and  of  the  flow  of  oil  from  Abadan.9  On  30  October  a  draft  charter  for  a 


1  Daily  Telegraph,  5  October  1951.  2  The  Times,  10  October  1951. 

3  The  U.S.S.R.  and  Yugoslavia  took  the  view  that  the  dispute  was  a  Persian  domestic  affair. 

4  S/2358/Rev.  1,  12  October  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  539. 

5  Security  Council,  Sixth  Year,  560th  Meeting,  15  October  1951,  pp.  6-28.  For  extracts  from  Dr. 

Musaddiq’s  speech  and  from  Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb’s  speech  of  1  October  see  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1951,  pp.  540  and  531. 

6  Security  Council,  Sixth  Year,  560th  Meeting,  15  October  195 G  P*  29- 

7  Ibid.  565th  Meeting,  19  October  1951,  p.  12.  The  U.S.S.R.  opposed;  Great  Britain  and  Yugo¬ 

slavia  abstained.  8  Manchester  Guardian,  23  October  1951. 

9  On  31  October  Mr.  James  Webb,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State,  said  that  some  progress  had 
been  made:  New  York  Times,  1  November  I951- 
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Persian  National  Oil  Company  was  laid  before  the  Majlis;  on  5  November 
it  was  announced  that  the  refinery  was  partly  working  again;  it  was  pro¬ 
ducing  small  quantities  of  light  oils,  but  neither  the  lubricating  oil  plant 
nor  the  catalytic  crackers  were  in  operation.  At  the  same  time  the  Majlis 
resumed  its  attacks  on  Dr.  Musaddiq,  whose  visit  to  the  U.S.A.  had  so  far 
been  barren  and  in  whose  prolonged  absence  the  dangers  of  communism 
were  allegedly  being  neglected.1  Renewed  disorders  in  the  capital  caused 
the  authorities  to  close  the  university  and  to  lay  the  blame  on  agents  of  the 
Company.  The  Shah  sent  a  message  to  his  Prime  Minister  on  7  November, 
telling  him  that  his  return  was  necessary. 

On  13  November  the  State  Department  announced  that  no  new  basis 
had  been  discovered  for  a  resumption  of  negotiations,2  but  Dr.  Musaddiq 
stayed  on,  trying  unsuccessfully  to  secure  an  American  loan.  Addressing 
the  National  Press  Club  in  Washington  on  14  November,  he  said  that  the 
economic  position  of  Persia  was  very  grave  and  intimated  that  the  alterna¬ 
tive  to  its  alleviation  was  communism.3  A  letter  to  President  Truman  on 
the  subject  of  financial  aid  evoked  a  non-committal  reply,  and  Dr. 
Musaddiq  left  Washington  for  Tehran  via  Cairo  on  18  November.  His 
visit  to  the  U.S.A.  had  been  a  failure.  Not  only  had  he  failed  to  secure 
an  American  loan,  but  he  had  also  brought  about  a  change  in  American 
opinion.  On  his  arrival  cheerful  American  officials  had  pressed  round  his 
bed,  and  statements  had  issued  daily  from  Washington  about  the  favour¬ 
able  progress  of  conversations.  But  the  popular  nationalist  champion 
had  at  close  quarters  shown  himself  to  be  an  unreasonable,  difficult  old 
man,  and  long  before  he  left  Washington  the  smiles  had  faded  from 
official  faces,  or  changed  to  smiles  of  a  different  kind.  If  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  magazine  Time  honoured  Dr.  Musaddiq  with  the  title  of ‘Man  of 
the  Year’,  this  may  have  been  no  more  than  a  just  tribute  to  his  capacity 
for  exciting  attention.  Dr.  Musaddiq  reached  Tehran  on  23  November  and 
received  an  ovation  and  unanimous  votes  of  confidence  in  the  Majlis  and 
the  Senate.4  Outside  Parliament  there  were  again  disturbances,  which  led 
to  casualties  and  spread  to  the  Majlis,  where  on  1 1  December  the  Prime 
Minister  was  shouted  down.  On  5  December  two  Senators,  including  a 
former  Minister  of  Finance,  resigned  from  the  Joint  Committee  (or 
Liquidation  Board),  protesting  that  it  could  only  carry  out  its  tasks  if, 
unlike  other  Persian  organizations,  it  were  efficient  and  honest. 

1  The  Tuda  Party,  though  banned,  was  active  and  was  said  to  be  growing.  Left-wing  demon¬ 
strations  were  staged  at  this  period:  Manchester  Guardian,  3  and  5  November.  But  there  was  always 
the  possibility  that  such  activities  were  exaggerated  by  Persians  in  order  to  scare  Washington  and 
London. 

2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  26  November  1951,  p.  864. 

3  Dr.  Musaddiq  mentioned  no  figures  but  was  believed  to  be  asking  for  $120  million:  New  York 
Times  and  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  15  November;  The  Times,  16  November  1951. 

4  On  25  and  26  November  respectively. 
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Anglo-Persian  relations  were  unaffected  by  the  change  of  government 

Great  Britain.  In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  19  November 
Mr.  Eden,  now  Foreign  Secretary,  stressed  three  points:  the  preparation 
of  a  practical  plan  for  running  the  oil-fields,  refinery  and  sales;  the  fair 
sharing  of  benefits  between  Persia  and  the  operating  company;  and  fair 
compensation  for  nationalization.1  Mr.  Eden  said  that  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  was  willing  to  resume  negotiations  at  any  time  and  he  thanked  the 
American  administration  for  its  good  offices.  A  copy  of  Mr.  Eden’s  speech 
was  transmitted  to  the  Persian  Foreign  Ministry.  Mr.  Makki’s  comment 
was  that  the  speech  contained  nothing  new. 

In  a  note  dated  13  December  the  Persian  government  informed  former 
customers  of  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  that  unless  they  entered 
into  new  contracts  within  ten  days  they  would  forfeit  the  special  position 
accorded  to  them  by  the  nationalization  law.2  The  British  government, 
in  a  reply  on  22  December,  refused  to  recognize  the  Persian  government’s 
right  to  sell  oil  and  announced  that  British  subjects  would  be  forbidden  to 
buy  it.3 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  494,  coll.  47-50. 

2  The  Times,  18  December  1951. 

3  Observer,  23  December  1951. 
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CHINA  AND  JAPAN 
By  F.  C.  Jones 

1.  China 

It  will  be  recalled  that  on  22  December  195°  General  Chou  En-lai,  the 
Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister  in  the  Chinese  People  s  government, 
had  broadcast  the  refusal  of  that  government  to  have  any  dealings  with 
the  cease-fire  committee  of  the  United  Nations,  which  he  stigmatized  as 
an  illegal  body.1  The  Chinese  advance  in  Korea  continued,  and  on  3 
January  1951  the  United  Nations  forces  abandoned  the  shattered  wreck 
of  the  capital,  Seoul.  These  untoward  events  precipitated  a  sharp  crisis  in 
the  United  Nations.  On  5  January  the  Political  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  agreed  to  a  request  by  the  cease-fire  committee  for  more  time 
in  which  to  work  out  fresh  proposals  for  a  Korean  settlement.  At  the  same 
time  the  American  delegate,  Mr.  Warren  Austin,  declared  that  his  govern¬ 
ment  would  accept  no  cease-fire  arrangement  which  included  dishonour¬ 
able  conditions,  and  he  warned  the  free  nations  that  they  must  stand 
together  and  present  a  united  front  against  aggression,  or  else  the  hopes 
of  preserving  general  peace  would  be  destroyed.2  On  8  January  a  further 
adjournment  of  the  Political  Committee  until  1 1  January  was  proposed 
by  Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb,  the  British  delegate,  and  was  accepted.3 

On  1 1  January,  when  the  Political  Committee  reconvened,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  delegate,  Mr.  Lester  Pearson,  presented  the  new  proposals  of  the 
cease-fire  committee.4  These  were  that  there  should  be  an  immediate 
cessation  of  hostilities,  with  provisions  against  any  undue  advantage 
accruing  to  either  side.  This  should  be  followed  by  the  consideration  of 
further  measures  to  ensure  the  restoration  of  permanent  peace.  The  com¬ 
mittee  envisaged  the  agreed  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  from  Korea, 
and  the  working  out  of  arrangements  whereby  a  freely  elected  govern¬ 
ment  for  all  Korea  could  be  secured.  The  committee  in  addition  proposed 
that,  as  soon  as  a  cease-fire  had  been  arranged,  the  General  Assembly 
should  endeavour  to  constitute  a  special  body  to  include  representatives 
of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  China,  to  discuss  a 

1  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  516;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  716. 

2  General  Assembly,  Fifth  Session,  First  Committee,  420th  Meeting,  pp.  467-8. 

3  Ibid.  421st  Meeting,  p.  472. 

4  A/G.  1/645:  General  Assembly,  Fifth  Session,  Annexes,  Agenda  item  y6,  p.  13;  Great  Britain: 
F oreign  Office :  Korea,  U nited  Nations  Resolution  on  Chinese  Intervention  in  Korea  (Cmd.  8 1 59)  (London, 
H.M.S.O.,  1951),  Annex  1,  p.  81 ;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  29  January  1951,  p.  164. 
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general  settlement  of  Far  Eastern  problems,  including  the  questions  of 
Formosa  and  of  Chinese  representation  in  the  United  Nations,  ‘in  con¬ 
formity  with  existing  international  obligations  and  with  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations’. 

These  proposals  were  formally  presented  by  the  delegate  of  Israel  on 
1 2  January.  On  13  January  they  were  adopted  by  the  Political  Com¬ 
mittee  by  fifty  votes  to  seven,  and  it  was  further  agreed  that  the  proposals 
should  be  at  once  transmitted  to  the  Chinese  People’s  government.1  This 
was  done,  but  on  17  January  the  proposals  were  rejected.2  The  Chinese 
People’s  government  declared  that  the  condition  that  a  cease-fire  in  Korea 
must  piecede  negotiations  was  unacceptable  because  it  would  tend  to  the 
maintenance  of  American  ‘aggression’.  Furthermore,  Peking  asserted  that 
the  reference  to  existing  international  obligations  was  ambiguous  and  might 
be  used  to  justify  the  continuation  of  American  ‘aggression’  in  Korea, 
Formosa  and  elsewhere  in  the  Far  East.  The  Chinese  People’s  govern¬ 
ment  proposed  that  negotiations  should  be  embarked  on  with  the  aim  of 
securing  the  evacuation  of  the  foreign  troops  from  Korea  and  a  solution 
of  the  problem  of  Korean  unity  by  the  Korean  people  themselves.  The 
Peking  government  in  addition  declared  that  a  conference  on  Far  East¬ 
ern  problems  should  be  held  in  China  between  representatives  of  the 
governments. of  China,  Egypt,  France,  India,  the  U.S.S.R.,  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  and  that  the  agenda  of  this  conference  should 
include  the  withdrawal  of  American  forces  from  Formosa  and  from 
adjacent  waters,  as  well  as  the  legitimate  right  of  the  Chinese  People’s 
Republic  to  be  represented  in  the  United  Nations. 

This  haughty  reply  was  declared  by  the  American  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Acheson,  to  constitute  ‘a  contemptuous  disregard’  of  the  proposals 
put  forward  by  the  cease-fire  committee.3  But  sharp  disagreement  arose 
over  what  the  next  step  should  be.  Public  feeling  in  the  United  States  was 
running  high  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  casualties  sustained  by  the 
American  troops  in  Korea,  and  there  was  a  general  demand  that  the 
United  Nations  should  lose  no  more  time  in  formally  declaring  communist 
China  to  be  an  aggressor  state.  On  19  January  the  American  House  of 
Representatives  passed  a  resolution  demanding  that  the  United  Nations 
take  such  action,  and  four  days  later  the  Senate  followed  suit.4 

On  20  January  the  American  delegate  introduced  into  the  Political 
Committee  a  draft  resolution  stating  that  China  was  engaged  in  aggres- 

1  A/C.  1/651.  The  Arab  states  considered  that  the  proposed  body  to  consider  Far  Eastern 
problems  should  be  set  up  without  delay. 

2  A/C.  1/653:  General  Assembly,  Fifth  Session,  Annexes,  Agenda  item  76,  pp.  14-15;  Cmd.  8159, 
Annex  2,  pp.  18-19. 

3  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  29  January  1951,  p.  164. 

4  H.  Res.  77  ( Congressional  Record,  19  January  1951,  p.  457)  and  S.  Res.  35  (ibid.  23  January 
I95D  P-  558). 
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sion  in  Korea.1  But  behind  this  move  there  loomed  the  prospect  of  a 
general  war  with  communist  China  and  perhaps  also  with  the  U.S.S.R., 
should  the  Sino-Soviet  Treaty  of  February  1950  be  invoked  in  answer  to 
any  sanctions.2  From  this  prospect  many  members  of  the  United  Nations 
— apart,  of  course,  from  the  communist  bloc — recoiled.  India  remained 
staunchly  in  opposition  to  any  such  declaration  by  the  United  Nations; 
its  Prime  Minister,  Pandit  Nehru,  declared  that  the  proposed  condem¬ 
nation  of  China  as  an  aggressor  would  end  all  attempts  at  negotiation  and 
that  he  believed  that  the  Chinese  People’s  government  still  desired  to 
continue  negotiations.3  The  Asian-Arab  group  of  states  in  general  held 
similar  views  and  on  24  January  formally  proposed  that  an  exploratory 
conference  of  representatives  of  the  seven  Powers  named  in  the  Chinese 
counter-proposals  should  be  summoned  to  elucidate  these  proposals.4 

Meanwhile  the  British  government  had  made  an  individual  attempt  at 
this  through  the  medium  of  its  charge  d’affaires  in  Peking,  Sir  John 
Hutchison,  who  on  20  January  was  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  precise 
meaning  of  some  of  the  points  raised  by  the  Chinese  government.  He  saw 
the  Chinese  Vice-Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  on  21  January  and  was 
told  that  the  Chinese  government  thought  that  the  first  meeting  of  the 
proposed  conference  could  arrange  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  a  limited 
period,  and  that  this  might  at  once  become  operative.  Then  the  discus¬ 
sions  on  foreign  troop  withdrawal  from  Korea  and  on  the  general  politi¬ 
cal  questions  concerning  China,  Korea  and  Formosa  could  be  initiated.5 

Mr.  Attlee,  in  reporting  these  developments  to  the  House  of  Commons 
on  23  January,  declared  that  while  the  British  government  still  remained 
uncertain  about  the  real  intentions  of  the  Chinese  government  ‘we  have 
not  lost  hope  of  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  Korean  War,  nor  have  we 
lost  hope  that  China  may  yet  be  ready  to  play  her  traditional  part  in 
world  affairs  and  live  on  friendly  terms  with  other  members  of  the  world 
community.  We  are  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the  United  Nations 
should  not  at  this  stage  take  a  new  and  important  decision.’6 

Behind  the  opposition  of  the  British  government  to  the  acceptance  of 
any  resolution  which  called  for  sanctions  against  China  lay  its  fear  that 
this  would  result  in  the  adoption  of  the  policy  which  it  was  an  open  secret 
that  General  MacArthur  and  his  entourage  in  Tokyo  desired.  This 
would  involve  the  bombing  of  Manchuria,  if  not  of  other  parts  of  China, 
and  the  use  of  General  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  troops  in  Formosa  in  raids  upon 
the  littoral  of  southern  China.  It  was  a  policy  which  neither  President 

1  A/C.  1/654:  General  Assembly,  Fifth  Session,  Annexes,  Agenda  item  76,  p.  15;  Cmd.  8159,  Annex 
3,  p.  20. 

2  For  this  Treaty  see  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  339,  and  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  541. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  1 8  January  1951. 

4  A/C.  1 /642/Rev.  1 ;  Cmd.  8159,  Annex  6,  p.  22. 

5  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  483,  coll.  40-41.  6  Ibid.  col.  41. 
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Truman,  Mr.  Acheson  nor  General  Marshall  favoured,  as  was  later  to 
become  apparent.  But  they  were  under  strong  pressure  from  their 
Republican  opponents,  whose  gains,  albeit  limited,  in  the  mid-term  elec¬ 
tions  of  1950  had  strengthened  their  hand.  Nor  were  the  Republicans 
alone  in  demanding  that  the  gage  of  battle  be  thrown  down  to  China,  as 
well  as  to  Russia,  if  need  be,  and  in  showing  impatience  and  irritation  at 
the  delays  and  hesitations  manifested  in  the  United  Nations. 

Herein  lay  another  danger,  of  which  Mr.  Churchill  gave  warning  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  23  February — that  of  a  serious  rift  between 
American  and  British  policy.1 

The  United  States  had  in  the  past  been  considered  very  belated  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  cause  of  democracy  and  freedom  against  aggressive  militarism 
and  dictatorship.  Now,  in  Korea,  the  U.S.A.  had  taken  the  lead  in 
meeting  force  with  force.  If,  in  the  face  of  the  Chinese  onslaught,  allies 
and  associates,  whom  most  Americans  considered  were  doing  less  than 
their  fair  share  of  the  fighting,  refused  their  support,  they  would  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  still  influential  and  vocal  isolationists  and  neo-isolation¬ 
ists  and  produce  a  revulsion  in  American  opinion  against  any  further  aid 
to  Europe.  That,  in  view  of  the  ever-present  possibility  of  Russian 
aggression  in  the  west,  would  be  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  The  continu¬ 
ing  controversy  in  the  United  States  over  the  extent  and  duration  of 
American  military  commitments  in  Western  Europe  was  sharpened  by 
the  spectacle  of  disunity  among  the  NATO  members  over  Far  Eastern 
policy.  Point  was  given  to  this  by  Senator  Taft’s  proposals  to  Congress  on 
8  February  that  there  should  be  no  American  contribution  to  an  inte¬ 
grated  NATO  army  without  the  prior  consent  of  Congress  and  that 
there  should  be  a  Congressional  limitation  on  the  number  of  American 
divisions  stationed  in  Europe.2  On  the  following  day  ex-President  Hoover, 
in  a  broadcast  calling  for  a  ‘revised  American  foreign  policy’,  outlined  a 
programme  which  in  the  main  would  have  limited  active  American 
participation  against  Russian  aggression  to  the  use  of  sea  and  air  forces.3 
While  Mr.  Hoover’s  proposals  were  generally  reprobated  in  the  American 
press  and  among  members  of  his  own  (the  Republican)  Party,  including 
Mr.  Dewey,  the  Governor  of  New  York  State,4  they  were  not  necessarily 
so  repugnant  to  the  ordinary  American  citizen.  Nor  were  they  likely  to 
be  made  less  so  by  the  spectacle,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  of  America  being 
left  to  ‘go  it  alone’  in  Asia. 

The  rift  between  British  and  American  policy  was  exemplified  by  the 
respective  speeches  of  Mr.  Warren  Austin  and  of  Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb  on 

1  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  483,  col.  42. 

2  Congressional  Record,  8  February  1951,  pp.  x  117-23.  For  the  outcome  of  this  debate  see 
above,  pp.  6-14. 

3  New  York  Times,  10  February  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  19. 

4  For  speeches  by  Mr.  Dewey  see  above,  p.  8,  n.  1,  and  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  25. 
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24  and  25  January  in  the  Political  Committee.  The  British  delegate  con¬ 
curred  with  his  American  colleague  that  China  had  been  guilty  of  aggres¬ 
sion  and  deserved  formal  indictment  for  its  actions  in  Korea.  But  he 
declared  that  a  punitive  policy  might  well  prove  to  be  a  remedy  worse 
than  the  disease  and  urged  that  further  efforts  be  made  to  reach  a  pacific 
solution.1  Mr.  Austin  declared  that  his  government  would  not  accept  the 
resolution  sponsored  by  the  Arab-Asian  group  of  states  and  said  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  American  government  and  the  American  people  the 
United  Nations  had  already  hesitated  too  long  over  naming  the  aggres¬ 
sor.2 

This  dangerous  crisis  was  tided  over  through  the  acceptance  by  the 
United  States  of  amendments  to  the  original  resolution.  These  modifica¬ 
tions,  which  were  introduced  by  the  Lebanese  delegate,  were  aimed 
chiefly  at  deferring  any  application  of  sanctions  pending  further  efforts  at 
conciliation  by  a  Good  Offices  Committee.  As  thus  amended,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Political  Committee  on  30  January, 
and  the  Arab-Asian  proposals  were  defeated.  On  1  February  the  General 
Assembly  ratified  the  action  of  the  Political  Committee.3 

The  adoption  of  this  resolution  was  strongly  attacked  by  the  Indian 
delegate,  Sir  Benegal  Rau,  who  declared  that  the  condemnation  of  China 
as  an  aggressor  would  put  an  end  to  further  hopes  of  a  negotiated  peace.4 
Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb  spoke  of  the  understanding  in  virtue  of  which  the 
British  government  had  decided  to  vote  for  the  amended  resolution.  This 
was  that  the  United  Nations  should  devote  its  attention  to  the  possibilities 
of  a  peaceful  settlement  and  not  to  the  matter  of  sanctions.5  In  connexion 
with  this  he  referred  with  favour  to  a  proposal  made  on  26  January  by  the 
Canadian  delegate  that  a  seven-Power  conference  should  be  immediately 
convened  either  at  New  Delhi  or  at  Lake  Success.  He  urged  the  Collective 
Measures  Committee  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  make  any  report.  Moreover, 
he  expressed  grave  doubt  whether  any  form  of  sanctions  could  be  devised 
which  would  not  be  ‘dangerous,  double-edged  or  merely  useless’.  Further¬ 
more,  he  gave  a  broad  hint  that  the  Collective  Measures  Committee  should 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  and  intimated  that,  even  if  it  found  other- 

General  Assembly,  Fifth  Session,  First  Committee,  431st  Aleeting,  pp.  544-7;  Cmd.  8159,  pp.  7-14. 

2  Ibid.  430th  Aleeting,  pp.  537—9.  ’ 

3  General  Assembly,  Fifth  Session,  Supplement  No.  20A,  Resolutions,  498(V) ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
I95I>  P-  547-  The  crucial  paragraph,  unaltered  by  the  Lebanese  amendments,  ran:  ‘Finds  that 
the  Government  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  by  giving  direct  aid  and  assistance  to  those 
who  were  already  committing  aggression  in  Korea  and  by  engaging  in  hostilities  against  U.N. 
forces  there,  has  itself  engaged  in  aggression  in  Korea.’ 

The  Lebanese  amendments  were  two.  The  first  deleted  from  the  original  draft  a  statement 
that  1  eking  had  not  yet  accepted’  proposals  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  The  second  authorized 
the  proposed  committee  of  the  Collective  Measures  Committee  to  hold  its  hand  if  the  Good 
Offices  Committee  made  any  progress. 

4  General  Assembly,  Fifth  Session,  First  Committee,  433th  Aleeting,  pp.  579-80. 

5  Ibid.  437th  Aleeting,  pp.  591-2;  Cmd.  8159,  pp.  14-16. 
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wise,  the  Assembly  need  not  follow  its  advice.  That  meant  that,  so  far  as 
the  British  government  was  concerned,  military  sanctions  against  China 
were  ruled  out  of  court. 

But  the  gesture  of  conciliation  to  Peking  proved  no  more  fruitful  than 
had  its  predecessors.  On  3  February  General  Chou  En-lai  declared,  in  a 
statement  which  was  broadcast  by  the  Peking  wireless,  that — as  he 
described  it — the  illegal  and  slanderous  United  Nations  resolution  had 
put  an  end  to  any  truce  talks  or  negotiations.1  He  said  that  Sir  Benegal 
Rau  had  correctly  forecast  that  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  would  put 
an  end  to  all  chance  of  a  peaceful  settlement.  He  asserted  that  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  Arab-Asian  group  might  have  constituted  an  acceptable 
basis  of  negotiation.  He  poured  scorn  upon  the  Good  Offices  Committee 
and  said  that  his  government  would  pay  no  heed  to  any  overtures  by  that 
body,  whose  very  creation  was  ‘an  insult  to  the  Chinese  people’.  In  this 
he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  The  Committee,  which  was  composed  of  the 
President  of  the  Assembly,  Mr.  Nasrollah  Entezam  of  Persia,  together  with 
the  representatives  of  Sweden  and  of  Mexico,  reported  on  6  March  that 
it  had  twice  approached  Peking  through  the  medium  of  the  Swedish 
government,  but  that  Peking  had  remained  deaf  to  its  appeals.2 

Despite  the  uncompromising  reply  from  the  Chinese  People’s  government, 
the  British  government  still  maintained  its  opposition  to  any  form  of 
sanctions  and  clung  to  the  somewhat  forlorn  hope  that  Peking  might 
relent.  Mr.  Attlee,  in  the  course  of  a  debate  on  foreign  affairs  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  12  February,  declared  that  the  objectives  of  British 
policy  in  Korea  were  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the  United  Nations, 
to  bring  the  hostilities  to  an  end  as  soon  as  possible  and  to  confine  the 
hostilities  as  narrowly  as  possible.  ‘We  did  not  think  ,  he  added,  that  a 
motion  condemning  China  as  an  aggressor  and  calling  for  sanctions  was 
likely  to  promote  the  object  we  had  in  view.’3  The  Prime  Minister  was 
seconded  by  the  Minister  of  State,  Mr.  Kenneth  Younger,  who  echoed  the 
words  of  Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb  regarding  the  inutility  of  sanctions  and  re¬ 
marked  that  ‘we  see  no  alternative  to  a  negotiated  peace  in  the  Far  East 
which  would  not  be  a  disaster  both  for  China  and  for  ourselves  d 

The  hope  of  the  British  government  that  a  negotiated  peace  might  still 
be  possible  may  very  well  have  been  reinforced  by  the  change  in  themffi- 
tary  situation  in  Korea,  where  the  Chinese  offensive  had  ceased  and  had 
been  succeeded  by  a  cautious  advance  by  the  United  Nations  forces..  In 
view  of  this,  and  probably  as  an  indication  of  what  form  a  truce  might 
take  Mr.  Attlee,  in  his  speech  referred  to  above,  took  the  opportunity  to 
say  that  ‘in  our  view  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  ought  not  to  be  crossed 

1  Soviet  News,  5  February  1951 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  548- 

2  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  7  March  1951. 

3  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  484,  coll.  59-63. 


4  Ibid.  col.  153. 
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again  until  there  have  been  full  consultations  with  the  United  Nations  and 
in  particular  with  those  member  States  who  are  contributing  forces  to¬ 
wards  the  United  Nations  forces  in  Korea’.  He  added  that  the  parallel  did 
not  constitute  a  military  line  and  that  there  would  have  to  be  minor 
adjustments.1 

Although  President  Truman,  at  a  press  conference  on  15  February, 
declared  that  the  United  Nations  resolution  of  7  October  19502  still  held 
good  and  that  therefore  it  rested  with  the  Supreme  Commander  whether 
or  not  the  United  Nations  forces  should  again  seek  to  penetrate  beyond 
the  38th  parallel,  signs  were  not  wanting  that  Washington  was  coming 
round  to  the  idea  of  a  truce  which  would  in  general  make  that  parallel  the 
dividing  line  between  the  armies.3  But  this  idea  carried  with  it  political 
implications;  it  meant  in  fact  the  abandonment  of  the  attempt  to  unite 
Korea  under  the  authority  of  even  a  reorganized  South  Korean  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  true  that  in  its  peace  proposals  of  December  1950  and  January 
1951  the  United  Nations  had  included  the  eventual  reunification  of  Korea, 
but  in  view  of  the  support  afforded  to  the  North  Korean  regime  by  China 
and  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  of  the  implacable  hostility  between  the  rival 
administrations  at  Pyongyang  and  at  Seoul,  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
along  the  38th  parallel  clearly  foreshadowed  a  return  to  the  ante-bellum 
political  division  of  Korea.  The  proposal  of  the  delegate  of  Israel  for  the 
promulgation  of  United  Nations  war  aims,  which,  if  it  was  to  elicit  any 
favourable  response  from  the  communist  bloc,  needed  to  include  an 
abandonment  of  any  forcible  overthrow  of  the  North  Korean  regime, 
was  another  indication  of  the  trend. 

But  to  General  MacArthur,  as  to  his  protege,  President  Syngman  Rhee, 
such  a  move  was  repugnant  in  the  extreme.  General  MacArthur  clearly 
believed  that  any  such  arrangement,  even  if  it  could  be  arrived  at,  would 
be  used  by  the  Chinese  and  North  Koreans  simply  as  a  breathing-space, 
until  their  armies  could  be  reorganized  and  re-equipped  with  Russian 
weapons  and  so  prepared  for  a  new  and  more  deadly  attack.  What  he 
wanted  was  a  chance  to  avenge  the  defeats  of  December-January  1 950-1, 
and  to  strike  a  crippling  blow  at  both  North  Korea  and  communist  China. 
Nor  was  he  backward  in  enlisting  the  support  of  his  Republican  associates 
in  Congress  against  what  he  considered  the  vacillations  and  weakness  of 
the  American  government. 

Thus,  on  15  March  Senator  William  F.  Knowland  (Republican),  one  of 
the  most  persistent  critics  of  the  Far  Eastern  policy  of  President  Truman’s 
administration,  read  to  the  Senate  a  telegram  which  General  MacArthur 

1  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  484,  col.  62. 

2  Regarding  the  unification  of  Korea:  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  506;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
1949-50,  p-  668. 

3  The  Times,  16  and  23  February  1951. 
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had  sent  to  the  president  of  the  United  Press.1  In  this  the  general  declared 
that  conditions  in  Korea  did  not  favour  positional  warfare  on  any  line 
across  the  peninsula,  that  a  war  of  manoeuvre  was  the  best  strategy  to  adopt 
and  that  an  attempt  to  hold  a  line  anywhere  near  the  38th  parallel  would 
require  a  force  just  as  large  as  one  which  could  drive  the  enemy  back 
across  the  Yalu  River  and  hold  it  as  the  defence  line.  That  showed  clearly 
enough  what  General  MacArthur  really  wanted. 

Meanwhile  the  Chinese  retreat  continued:  on  14  March  the  United 
Nations  forces  re-entered  Seoul  and  their  advance  towards  the  38th 
parallel  continued.  On  24  March,  just  before  he  left  Tokyo  for  a  visit  to 
the  front,  General  MacArthur  told  correspondents  that  South  Korea  had 
been  substantially  cleared  of  organized  communist  forces.  He  added:  T 
am  ready  at  any  time  to  confer  in  the  field  with  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  enemy  forces  in  an  earnest  effort  to  settle  the  war  without  further 
bloodshed.’2  He  went  on  to  stress  the  naval,  aerial  and  technical  advan¬ 
tages  enjoyed  by  the  forces  of  the  United  Nations  and,  although  he  said  that 
the  political  questions  at  issue  were  not  within  his  province,  he  also  in¬ 
timated  that  China  would  face  an  extension  of  the  war  and  a  crushing 
defeat  should  it  fail  to  respond  to  this  overture.3 

On  29  March  a  defiant  reply  came  from  the  Chinese  communist  radio 
and  press.  General  MacArthur’s  statement  was  denounced  as  an  attempt 
to  extend  the  war  to  China,  and  as,  in  effect,  a  demand  for  capitulation.4 
The  New  China  News  Agency  declared  that  ‘so  long  as  the  United  Nations 
fails  to  annul  its  disgraceful  decision  slandering  China  as  an  aggressor  and 
so  long  as  the  American  aggressors  and  their  accomplices  do  not  respect 
the  reasonable  standpoint  of  China  and  other  countries  regarding  a  peace¬ 
ful  settlement  of  the  Korean  question  and  an  American  withdrawal  from 
Formosa,  then  MacArthur  and  the  American  aggressors  will  inevitably  con¬ 
tinue  to  expand  their  aggression’.  For  this  reason  all  Chinese,  declared 
Peking,  must  respond  to  the  crisis,  strengthen  the  sacred  struggle  to  oppose 
America,  save  Korea  and  defend  their  country  until  the  Chinese  and 
Koreans  had  entirely  liberated  Korea.  ‘All  Chinese  must  forever  remem¬ 
ber  the  United  Nations’  insult  and  must  resolutely  decide  finally  to  destroy 
imperialists  and  aggressors  in  Korea  and  China.’ 

Thus,  whether  he  intended  it  or  not,  General  MacArthur’s  somewhat 
peremptory  attempt  at  truce-making  had  produced  a  fierce  and  un- 

1  Congressional  Record,  15  March  1951,  p-  2471. 

2  New  York  Times,  24  March  1951 ;  Military  Situation  in  the  Far  East,  Part  5,  Appendix  PP,  XV, 
H,  pp.  3541-2;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  553- 

3  ‘The  enemy  must  by  now  be  painfully  aware  that  a  decision  of  the  United  Nations  to  depart 
from  its  tolerant  effort  to  contain  the  war  to  the  area  of  Korea,  through  expansion  of  our  military 
operations  to  his  coastal  areas  and  interior  bases,  would  doom  China  to  the  risk  of  imminent 
military  collapse.’ 

4  The  Times,  30  March  1951. 
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compromising  reply.  This  episode  caused  a  flutter  of  the  dovecotes  in 
Washington,  and,  after  consultation  between  the  Departments  of  State  and 
of  Defense,  the  general  was  warned  that  in  future  he  must  submit  all  in¬ 
tended  pronouncements  touching  on  political  matters  to  the  government 
in  Washington.1  This  warning,  as  was  revealed  by  President  Truman  at 
the  time  of  the  general’s  recall,  was  only  a  reiteration  of  a  similar  admoni¬ 
tion  given  him  the  previous  year.2 

The  effect  of  General  MacArthur’s  statement  and  of  the  Chinese  re¬ 
joinder  was  to  kill  the  project  for  a  statement  of  the  war  aims  of  the  United 
Nations.  This  probably  was  something  of  a  relief  to  the  American  govern¬ 
ment,  since  any  advance  commitments  in  respect  of  Korea,  Formosa  and 
Chinese  representation  in  the  United  Nations  would  have  drawn  the 
heaviest  fire  from  Republicans  and  conservative  Democrats  at  home.  A 
simple  military  truce,  with  no  political  strings  attached,  which  was  what 
General  MacArthur  had  demanded,  would  have  suited  Washington, 
which  could  not  then  have  been  accused  of  surrendering  in  advance  any 
of  the  political  questions  at  issue.3  Where  the  President  and  his  advisers 
parted  company  with  the  general  was  on  the  latter’s  insistence  that  air 
and  naval  operations  should  be  extended  to  embrace  Chinese  territory 
and  that  General  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  troops  in  Formosa  should  also  be 
brought  into  the  fray. 

General  MacArthur,  convinced  of  the  rectitude  of  his  views,  and 
apparently  also  convinced  that  he  could  bend  the  American  government 
to  follow  them,  remained  unabashed  and  undeterred.  He  is  said  to  have 
declared  to  a  correspondent  that  he,  the  soldier,  was  not  encroaching  on 
the  realm  of  the  politicians,  but  they  on  his.  So  he  continued  his  tactics  of 
working  up  opposition  to  the  line  which  the  President  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  desired  to  follow.  On  5  April  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Martin,  the  leader 
of  the  Republican  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  read  to  the 
House  General  MacArthur’s  reply  to  a  letter  which  Mr.  Martin  had  sent 
to  him  suggesting  that  the  Chinese  Nationalist  troops  in  Formosa  should 
be  used  to  relieve  pressure  by  the  Chinese  communist  forces  upon  the 
United  Nations  army  in  Korea.4  To  this  suggestion  General  MacArthur 
had  replied  on  20  March  that  his  views  on  the  subject  were  well  known 
and  had  been  submitted  in  detail  to  Washington.  They  followed  ‘the 
conventional  pattern  of  meeting  force  with  the  maximum  counter-force 

1  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  12  April  1951 ;  Military  Situation  in  the  Far  East,  Part  5 ,  Appendix 
PP,  XV,  I,  p.  3542. 

2  On  6  December  1950.  See  Military  Situation  in  the  Far  East,  Part  5,  Appendix  PP,  XV,  G, 
P-  3536. 

3  For  Mr.  Acheson’s  explanation  of  American  aims  see  his  testimony  to  the  Senate  Committees 
on  2  June:  Military  Situation  in  the  Far  East,  Part  3,  pp.  1184-1231;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
1951,  P-  554- 

4  Congressional  Record,  5  April  1951,  p.  3380;  Military  Situation  in  the  Far  East,  Part  5,  Appendix 
PP,  XV,  J,  pp.  3543-4;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  551. 
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as  we  have  never  failed  to  do  in  the  past’.  Therefore  Mr.  Martin’s  views 
on  the  use  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  forces  were  ‘in  conflict  with  neither 
logic  nor  this  tradition’.  General  MacArthur  went  on  to  declare  that  it 
was  in  Asia  that  the  forces  of  world  communism  had  chosen  to  make  their 
attempt  at  world  conquest.  ‘Here’,  he  asserted,  ‘we  fight  Europe’s  battle 
with  arms,  while  the  diplomats  there  still  fight  it  with  words.’  He  con¬ 
cluded  that  if  the  war  were  lost  to  communism  in  Asia  then  the  fall  of 
Europe  was  inevitable. 

Such  was  General  MacArthur’s  basic  view:  one  which  ran  counter  to 
that  entertained  by  the  President,  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  General 
Marshall,  and  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  general  was  entitled  to  his 
opinion,  for  which  indeed  a  strong,  though  not  necessarily  conclusive,  case 
could  be  made.  What  he  was  not  entitled  to  do  was  what  he  was  doing — 
to  stir  up  political  opposition  in  the  United  States  to  the  policies  of  his 
superiors,  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  and,  above  all,  of  the  President  himself  as 
Commander-in-Chief. 

Despite  General  MacArthur’s  eminent  services  to  his  country  in  war  and 
in  peace  there  could  be  but  one  answer  to  such  a  challenge.  President 
Truman,  who  never  lacked  courage,  was  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  giving 
it.  On  1 1  April  the  American  people  and  the  world  in  general  were 
electrified  to  learn  that  General  MacArthur  had  been  relieved  of  his 
commands  in  the  Far  East.  His  successor  was  General  Matthew  Ridgway, 
the  Commander  of  the  Eighth  Army  in  Korea,  to  which  post  General  Van 
Fleet  was  now  appointed. 

In  an  explanatory  broadcast  to  the  American  people  President  Truman 
declared  that  the  policy  of  his  government  was  to  limit  the  war  to  Korea  in 
order  to  save  lives,  to  ensure  the  security  of  the  free  world  and  to  avert  a 
third  World  War.1  He  asserted  that  the  bombing  of  Chinese  territory  or 
the  use  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  forces  might  well  precipitate  such  a 
general  conflict.  But  it  was  clear  that  General  MacArthur  did  not  agree 
with  the  policy  laid  down  by  the  government;  consequently  there  was  no 
alternative  but  to  dismiss  him.  The  cause  of  world  peace  ,  said  the 
President,  ‘is  more  important  than  any  individual’,  however  eminent  he 
might  be.’  President  Truman  went  on  to  say  that  peace  in  Korea  could  be 
achieved  by  a  cessation  of  the  fighting,  i.e.  a  truce;  by  concrete  measures 
to  ensure  that  hostilities  did  not  recommence;  and  by  an  end  of  the 
(communist)  aggression.  If  this  could  be  achieved  the  way  would  be  clear 
for  the  unification  of  Korea  and  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops. 

The  dismissal  of  General  MacArthur  stirred  up  anew  the  great  and  long- 
continued  debate  upon  American  policy  in  Asia.  The  Policy  Committee 
of  the  Republican  Party  issued  a  reply  to  the  presidential  broadcast  in 
which  it  charged  the  government  with  being  unable  either  to  wage  war 
1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  16  April  1951,  pp.  603-5. 
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effectively  or  to  make  peace.1  The  committee  inquired  if  the  dismissal  of 
General  MacArthur  was  intended  as  more  ‘appeasement’  of  the  Chinese 
communists  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  ‘super-Munich’  in  Korea,  which 
would  include  the  delivery  of  Formosa  to  the  rule  of  Peking,  the  admission 
of  communist  Chinese  representatives  to  the  United  Nations  and  the 
participation  of  the  Chinese  People’s  government  in  the  formulation  of  a 
Japanese  peace  treaty.  These  fulminations  were  in  part  answered  by  an 
announcement  of  13  April,  issued  by  the  Department  of  State,  which 
declared  that  the  American  government  continued  to  accord  recognition 
to  the  Nationalist  Chinese  regime  and  did  not  propose  to  discuss  the 
Japanese  Peace  Treaty  with  Peking.2  Furthermore,  it  was  declared  that 
the  American  government  remained  firmly  opposed  to  the  substitution  of 
communist  for  Nationalist  Chinese  representation  in  the  United  Nations 
and  that  its  policy  of  the  ‘neutralization’  of  Formosa  remained  unaltered. 

On  17  April  General  MacArthur  arrived  in  San  Francisco  and  received 
a  great  ovation,  as  was  the  case  upon  his  arrival  in  Washington  two  days 
later.  There  he  addressed  a  joint  meeting  of  Congress.3 *  After  a  survey  of 
the  general  situation  in  Asia,  in  the  course  of  which  he  asserted  that  the 
Japanese  people  had  undergone  a  moral  and  spiritual  regeneration  as  a 
result  of  the  occupation  and  that  the  Philippines  were  likewise  a  citadel 
of  democracy,  he  turned  to  policy  in  respect  of  the  Korean  War.  He 
declared  that  ‘while  no  man  in  his  right  mind  would  advocate  sending  our 
ground  forces  into  continental  China’,  he  had  considered  that  after  the 
Chinese  intervention  it  was  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war  to  take  a  number  of  fresh  measures.  These  he  defined  as  the  intensifi¬ 
cation  of  the  economic  blockade  against  China,  the  imposition  of  a  naval 
blockade  of  the  Chinese  coast,  the  removal  of  restrictions  upon  air  recon¬ 
naissance  of  Chinese  coastal  areas  and  of  Manchuria,  and,  finally,  the 
removal  of  the  ban  placed  upon  Chinese  Nationalist  operations  against  the 
mainland,  together  with  assistance  to  the  Nationalists  in  the  form  of 
supplies  and  transport  to  render  such  operations  more  efficacious.  He  had, 
he  said,  asked  for  reinforcements  for  the  Korean  front,  but  had  been  told 
that  these  were  not  available.  Therefore  he  had  served  warning  that,  with¬ 
out  further  reinforcements,  and  in  default  of  the  measures  against  China 
which  he  had  recommended,  victory  was  impossible. 

The  general  further  asserted  that  while  his  views  had  been  severely 
criticized  in  lay  circles,  ‘principally  abroad,  they  had  been  fully  shared  in 
the  past  by  practically  every  military  leader  concerned  with  the  Korean 
campaign,  including  our  own  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff’.  He  denied  that  he 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  13  April  1951. 

2  The  Times,  14  April  1951.  See  below,  p.  390. 

Congressional  Record,  19  April  1951,  pp.  4123-5;  Military  Situation  in  the  Far  East,  Part 

Appendix  PP,  XVI,  F,  pp.  3553-8.  5 
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was  in  any  way  an  advocate  of  war  for  its  own  sake,  for  he  knew  war  ‘as  few 
other  men  now  living  know  it  and  nothing  to  me  is  more  revolting’.  But 
once  war  came,  he  contended,  there  was  no  other  way  than  to  apply  every 
available  means  to  bring  it  to  a  swift  end.  ‘War’s  very  object  is  victory.’ 

To  the  arguments  that  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  an  all-embracing  war 
with  China  or  to  prevent  any  excuse  for  active  intervention  by  the  U.S.S.R., 
General  MacArthur  replied  that  the  Chinese  communists  were  already 
employing  the  maximum  forces  which  they  could  deploy  in  Korea,  and 
that  the  Russian  government  would  not  let  its  actions  be  dictated  by  those 
of  the  United  States,  but  would  strike  when  it  felt  that  it  enjoyed  a  world¬ 
wide  military  superiority,  which  the  general  evidently  did  not  consider 
was  yet  the  case. 

Such  were  General  MacArthur’s  views,  which  he  expounded  at  greater 
length  before  the  Senate  Armed  Forces  and  Foreign  Relations  Committees, 
when  these  bodies  began  their  hearings  on  3  May.1  During  his  testimony 
before  this  group,  from  3  to  5  May,  the  general  declared  that  he  was  in 
favour  of  an  ultimatum  to  the  Peking  government  which  should  threaten 
it  with  economic  and  military  sanctions  should  it  refuse  to  terminate  its 
aggression  in  Korea.  These  measures  should  include  the  aerial  bombard¬ 
ment  of  China’s  bases  and  industrial  centres  in  Manchuria.2  Should  the 
United  Nations  refuse  to  agree  to  such  measures,  then  the  United  States 
should  undertake  them  alone.  Formosa,  he  declared,  should  on  no 
account  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  communists,  since  it  was 
an  indispensable  strategic  bastion  of  the  American  position  in  the  Pacific 
and  its  loss  would  entail  that  of  the  Philippines  and  of  Japan.3  Once  again 
he  played  down  the  danger  of  Russian  military  intervention  should  the 
war  be  extended  to  China,  and  asserted  his  belief  that  even  if  such  inter¬ 
vention  were  to  take  place,  the  air  and  naval  power  at  the  disposal  of  the 
United  States  would  prove  sufficient  to  thwart  it.4  He  furthermore 
declared  that  British  policy  in  the  Far  East  was  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  also  to  those  of  Great  Britain  itself,  which,  he 
prophesied,  would  lose  Hongkong  whenever  the  Chinese  communists  saw 
fit  to  seize  that  colony.  He  spoke  of ‘the  constant  flow  of  strategic  materials  , 
which,  he  alleged,  were  reaching  China  by  way  of  Hongkong,  and  said 
that  these  exports,  especially  of  petrol,  had  been  of  substantial  assistance 
to  the  communist  forces  in  Korea.5 

From  subsequent  testimony  before  the  Senatorial  Committees  it  became 
evident  that  there  had  long  been  basic  differences  between  General 
MacArthur  on  the  one  hand,  and  General  Marshall,  the  Secretary  of 

1  For  the  whole  of  General  MacArthur’s  testimony  see  Military  Situation  in  the  Far  East,  Part 
1,  PP-  3-320. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  69,  1 15,  251-2,  261. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  66,  75,  196. 


3  Ibid.  p.  53. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  51-52,  122. 
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Defense,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  other.  This  was  made  clear 
by  General  Marshall  in  his  testimony  during  7-14  May.1  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  gave  details  of  Russian  military  and  air  strength  in  the  Far 
East,  of  which  he  took  a  more  respectful  view  than  had  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  whose  proposals,  according  to  General  Marshall,  involved  a  very 
serious  risk  of  active  Russian  intervention  in  the  Korean  conflict.2  An 
extension  of  the  area  of  conflict  in  the  Far  East  would  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  provide  the  specific  of  swift  victory,  but  on  the 
contrary  might  well  involve  the  United  States  in  a  greater,  longer  and 
costlier  war.  Moreover,  it  would  seriously  interfere  with  American  plans 
for  the  defence  of  Western  Europe  and  leave  that  vital  area  exposed  to  a 
Russian  military  assault.  General  Marshall’s  conclusions,  therefore,  were 
that  the  Korean  War  should  not  be  extended  to  Chinese  territory  and  that 
the  best  way  to  bring  the  Peking  government  to  terms  was  to  continue 
resistance  to  the  onslaughts  of  the  Chinese  forces  in  Korea  and  so  to  wear 
them  down.  As  to  the  Chinese  Nationalist  forces  in  Formosa,  these  were 
not,  in  General  Marshall’s  view,  sufficiently  well  trained  or  equipped  to  be 
used  with  any  striking  benefit  either  in  the  military  operations  in  Korea,  or 
in  an  assault  upon  the  Chinese  littoral.  At  the  same  time  General  Marshall 
declared  that  the  policy  of  the  American  government  was  to  prevent 
Formosa  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  communists  and  to 
oppose  the  admission  of  communist  China  into  the  United  Nations. 

General  Marshall’s  views  were  generally  endorsed,  during  subsequent 
hearings,  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  In  particular  General  Omar  Bradley, 
the  Chairman  of  that  body,  said  on  15  May  that  the  adoption  of  the  pro¬ 
posals  made  by  General  MacArthur  might  well  involve  the  United  States 
in  the  wrong  war,  at  the  wrong  place,  and  at  the  wrong  time,  and  with 
the  wrong  enemy’.3  Herein  lay  the  main  objection  to  General  MacArthur: 
even  should  he  be  right  about  the  unreadiness  of  the  U.S.S.R.  for  active 
involvement  in  the  Far  Eastern  conflict,  the  enmeshing  of  American 
forces  in  a  major  struggle  with  China  would  give  Marshal  Stalin  a  free 
hand  in  Europe.  This  was  the  prospect  which  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had 
considered  ever  since  the  rise  of  communist  power  in  China  and  in  Korea, 
and  this  was  the  consideration  which  had  largely  dictated  their  policy 
towards  the  momentous  events  which  had  taken  place  in  Asia  since  the 
surrender  of  Japan  in  the  summer  of  1945*  Dismaying  and  even  disastrous 
as  had  been  these  events,  yet  the  degree  of  American  resistance  to  them 
was  conditioned  by  the  paramount  necessity  of  keeping  western  Europe 
out  of  Marshal  Stalin’s  clutches.  General  MacArthur  apparently  believed 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  would  remain  quiescent  in  both  Europe  and  Asia  while 

Military  Situation  in  the  Far  East,  Part  i,  pp.  222—724. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  368-70,  397-8. 

3  Ibid.  Part  2,  p.  732. 
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its  new-found  ally,  China,  was  crushed.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  did  not 
believe  this,  and  at  all  events  were  not  prepared  to  take  the  risk. 

General  Vandenberg,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  American  Air  Force, 
supported  his  army  colleague  by  declaring  that  a  strategic  air  force  double 
the  size  of  that  which  the  United  States  in  fact  possessed  would  be  needed 
to  execute  the  policy  advocated  by  General  MacArthur  and  that  some 
three  years  would  elapse  before  the  United  States  could  build  up  an  air 
force  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  conduct  operations  against  both  China  and 
the  U.S.S.R.1  Only  from  the  testimony  of  the  Chief  of  the  Naval  Staff, 
Admiral  Sherman,  could  General  MacArthur  perhaps  have  derived  a 
modicum  of  comfort.  The  Admiral  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  a  United 
Nations’  naval  blockade  of  China,  which,  he  believed,  would  substantially 
hamper  the  growth  of  China’s  war  potential  and  the  maintenance  of  its 
forces  in  Korea.2 

The  dismissal  of  General  MacArthur  undoubtedly  came  as  a  relief  to 
the  British  government.  On  1 1  April  the  Foreign  Secretary  told  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  British  government  and  other  governments  which 
had  contributed  contingents  to  the  United  Nations  army  in  Korea  had 
associated  themselves  with  the  instructions  to  General  MacArthur  not  to 
extend  military  operations  beyond  the  territory  of  Korea.3  The  general 
had  been  told  that  the  political  objectives  of  the  United  Nations  were  to 
resist  aggression  and  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  free  and  independent 
Korea,  which,  however,  did  not  of  necessity  require  the  forcible  destruction 
of  the  North  Korean  regime.  He  had  been  informed  that  it  was  desired  to 
localize  the  hostilities  and  to  avoid  a  general  war  with  China  and  that,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  powers  as  Supreme  Commander,  he  should  not  go 
beyond  the  confines  of  these  instructions.  Mr.  Morrison  concluded  with  a 
formal  tribute  to  General  MacArthur’s  achievements  as  a  soldier  and  as 
Supreme  Commander  in  the  occupation  of  Japan  and  with  an  expression 
of  confidence  in  his  successor,  General  Ridgway.4 

But  the  downfall  of  General  MacArthur  and  the  repudiation  of  his 
policy  by  his  superiors  in  Washington  were  far  from  ending  the  Korean 
problem.  If  the  enemy  continued  to  be  defiant,  as  in  fact  he  did,  and  no 
agreement  on  a  cessation  of  hostilities  could  be  reached,  what  next  was 
to  be  done?  As  a  result  of  the  Anglo-American  consultations,  which  Mr. 
Morrison  revealed  had  been  proceeding  since  February,  agreement  had 
apparently  been  reached  that  the  United  Nations  forces,  once  they  had 
cleared  South  Korean  territory  of  the  invader,  should  not  again  seek  to 
advance  to  the  Yalu  River,  but  should  entrench  themselves  in  the  best 
defensive  positions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  38th  parallel.5  But  this 

1  Military  Situation  in  the  Far  East,  Part  2,  pp.  1375-1506.  2  Ibid.  pp.  1510-16. 

3  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  486,  coll.  1027-8.  4  Ibid.  col.  1028. 

5  The  British  Foreign  Secretary  on  1 1  April  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  discussions  had 
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offered  the  uninviting  prospect  of  protracted  hostilities  and  served  to  re¬ 
inforce  the  arguments  of  those  who  agreed  with  General  MacArthur  that 
a  decisive  victory  over  communist  China  was  the  only  way  by  which  the 
struggle  could  be  terminated  in  a  fashion  which  would  secure  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  political  objectives  of  the  United  States  and  their  associates  in 
Korea. 

Moreover,  although  it  had  refused  to  be  led  by  General  MacArthur  into 
wider  military  adventures,  the  American  government  had  agreed  with 
him  to  the  extent  of  repudiating  any  intention  of  delivering  over  Formosa 
to  the  Chinese  communists,  of  extending  recognition  to  the  Chinese 
People’s  Republic,  or  of  facilitating  Chinese  communist  representation  in 
the  United  Nations. 

With  regard  to  Formosa,  it  will  be  recalled  that,  subsequent  to  the 
‘neutralization’  policy  decided  upon  by  the  American  government  in 
June  1950,  an  American  military  mission  was  sent  to  the  island  to  report 
upon  Nationalist  needs  in  the  matter  of  military  equipment.1  On  25  April 
1951  Mr.  Acheson  made  public  an  agreement  between  his  government  and 
that  of  the  Chinese  Nationalists.2  This  had  taken  the  form  of  an  exchange 
of  notes  on  30  January  and  9  February  1951.  By  these  the  American 
government  agreed  to  extend  assistance  in  the  equipment  of  the  Nationalist 
forces,  while  the  Chinese  Nationalist  government  agreed  that  such  equip¬ 
ment  should  be  used  only  for  internal  security  and  self-defence  and  that  an 
American  military  mission  should  be  stationed  in  Formosa  to  supervise 
the  use  of  such  military  materials. 

In  consequence  of  these  arrangements,  an  American  Military  Assistance 
Advisory  Group,  consisting  of  some  300  officers  and  men,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Major-General  William  C.  Chase,  was  sent  to  Formosa  to  assist 
the  Nationalist  generals  to  train  their  men  in  the  use  of  American  arms  and 
equipment.  On  14  May  1951  General  Chase  declared  that  the  American 
government  had  allotted  $50  million  for  the  Nationalist  army  and  a 
further  $5‘7  million  for  the  Nationalist  naval  forces.3  On  8  June  1951  he 
also  revealed  that  a  further  $16  million  were  to  be  spent  on  the  Nationalist 
air  force.4  On  25  June  it  was  announced  that  a  grant  of  $20  million  from 
E.C.A.  funds  would  be  made  to  assist  in  the  re-equipment  of  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  forces.5  This  was  designed  to  enable  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
government  to  meet  increased  military  expenditure  without  imposing 
an  additional  strain  upon  the  civilian  economy. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Dewey,  the  Republican  leader  and  Governor  of  New  York 
State,  paid  a  visit  to  Formosa  in  the  summer  of  1951,  in  the  course  of  a 
tour  of  the  Far  East.  He  was  told  by  members  of  the  American  Military 
Assistance  Advisory  Group  that  of  the  estimated  600,000  men  in  the 
Nationalist  army  some  200,000  were  well  trained,  an  equal  number  partly 
trained,  and  the  rest  still  mostly  untrained.1  They  suffered  from  insuffi¬ 
cient  food  and  pay,  as  well  as  from  a  superfluity  of  ‘political’  generals, 
whose  factions  hampered  the  efforts  of  General  Sun  Li-jen,  the  capable  and 
efficient  commander  of  the  ground  forces,  to  turn  them  into  an  effective 
force.  They  were,  too,  still  largely  equipped  with  small-arms,  and  possessed 
but  little  artillery.2  Therefore,  Mr.  Dewey  found  general  agreement 
among  American  military  men  and  civilians  in  Formosa  that,  as  things 
stood,  the  Nationalist  forces  could  not  hope  to  undertake  operations  on  the 
Chinese  mainland.3  But  they  were  considered  to  be  a  relatively  inexpen¬ 
sive  means  of  keeping  Formosa  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  Chinese  commun¬ 
ists  and  also  of  pinning  down  communist  armies  which  might  otherwise 
be  free  to  intervene  in  Korea  or  in  Indo-China.  As  Mr  Dewey  remarked: 
‘It  would  be  unwise  to  think  of  this  army  as  a  means  of  invading  the  main¬ 
land  to  hold  territory  today;  but  its  potential  is  important  for  the  future 
and  for  possible  guerrilla  action  sooner;  meanwhile  it  holds  this  invaluable 
island  fortress  in  our  defence  structure.’4 

Mr.  Dewey,  although  not  going  the  whole  way  with  General  MacArthur, 
was  here  voicing  the  Republican  Party’s  standpoint — that  Formosa  was 
in  fact  an  invaluable  link  in  the  American  chain  of  strategic  holdings  in  the 
Pacific  and  so  should  be  kept  permanently  out  of  communist  hands. 
President  Truman’s  administration,  although  still  claiming  that  economic 
and  military  aid  to  the  Chinese  Nationalists  in  Formosa  was  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  of  neutralization,  appeared  to  be  coming  round  to  the  same 
point  of  view.  On  18  May  Mr.  Dean  Rusk,  the  Assistant-Secretary  of 
State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  declared,  at  a  dinner  of  the  China  Institute 
in  Washington,  that  the  American  government  would  continue  to  support 
and  aid  the  Nationalist  government,  which  it  believed  ‘more  authentically 
represented  the  views  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  China’  than  did 
the  government  in  Peking,  which,  he  said,  might  be  ‘a  colonial  Russian 
Government’.5  This  statement  was  seized  upon  by  the  Republicans  as 
indicating  a  conversion  to,  and  a  vindication  of,  their  own  expressed 
views.  On  21  May  a  spokesman  of  the  Department  of  State  denied  that 
Mr.  Rusk’s  remarks  meant,  or  had  been  intended  to  mean,  any  such 
change  of  policy,  but  he  added  that  the  United  States  still  cherished 
friendship  for  the  people  of  China  and  would  not  ‘acquiesce  or  aid  in 

1  Thomas  E.  Dewey:  Journey  to  the  Far  Pacific  (London,  Odhams,  1952),  pp.  108-110. 
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fastening  upon  them  a  regime  which  subordinates  their  interests  to  the 
interests  of  a  foreign  State’.1 

Mr.  Acheson  himself,  in  the  course  of  his  testimony  on  1-2  June  before 
the  Senate  Committees  of  Inquiry  into  the  dismissal  of  General  MacArthur, 
declared  that  the  United  States  government  was  committed  to  the  defence 
of  Formosa  and  it  would  not  agree  to  discuss  the  future  of  that  island  or  the 
admission  of  communist  China  to  the  United  Nations  as  a  part  of  the 
peace  terms.2  This,  combined  with  the  refusal  of  the  American  govern¬ 
ment  to  submit  a  copy  of  the  draft  peace  treaty  with  Japan  to  the  Peking 
government  or  to  permit  that  government  to  be  represented  at  the  forth¬ 
coming  international  conference  on  peace  with  Japan,  appeared  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  Washington  was  now  firmly  resolved  under  no  circumstances  to 
recognize  communist  China.3  As  to  Formosa,  although  Mr.  Acheson 
denied  any  intention  of  converting  it  into  an  American  base,  or  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  garrison  of  American  troops  there,  it  seemed  hardly  likely  that  the 
American  government  would  extend  a  considerable  measure  of  economic 
and  military  assistance  to  the  Nationalists,  if  the  eventuality  of  their 
expulsion  by  the  communists  was  still  regarded  with  any  degree  of 
acquiescence. 

In  this  there  remained  a  divergence  between  American  and  British 
policy,  which,  however,  was  of  ultimate  rather  than  immediate  conse¬ 
quence  so  far  as  the  Korean  War  was  concerned,  since  the  struggle  was 
still  continuing  and  any  settlement  appeared  as  far  off  as  ever.  On  5  June 
as  the  result  of  a  proposal  by  the  delegate  of  the  U.S.S.R.  that  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  delegate  on  the  Trusteeship  Council  of  the  United  Nations  be 
debarred,  the  Council  accepted  an  American  resolution  to  defer  indefinitely 
this  question  of  Chinese  representation.4  Sir  Alan  Burns,  the  British  dele¬ 
gate,  in  supporting  this  resolution,  declared  that  in  the  past  the  British 
government  had  supported  the  admission  of  the  Chinese  People’s  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  United  Nations  and  had  shown  endless  patience  in  the  hope 
that  the  Chinese  communists  would  terminate  their  intervention  in 
Korea.  But,  in  the  existing  circumstances,  he  would  vote  for  the  American 
resolution.5  On  1 1  June  the  British  Minister  of  State,  Mr.  Younger,  in 
reply  to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons  about  the  action  of  Sir  Alan 
Burns,  said  that,  while  there  was  no  change  in  the  policy  of  extending 
diplomatic  recognition  to  the  Chinese  People’s  government,  the  British 
government  considered  that  the  question  of  that  government’s  being 
represented  in  the  United  Nations  should  be  postponed  for  the  time 
being.6  It  would  thus  appear  that  something  of  a  compromise  had  been 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  28  May  1951,  p.  848. 

2  Military  Situation  in  the  Far  East,  Part  3,  pp.  1 728-9. 
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reached  between  Washington  and  London.  Washington  had  dismissed 
General  MacArthur  and  had  rejected — or  at  least  shelved — his  policy  of 
direct  armed  assault  on  China.  London,  for  its  part,  had  dropped  the 
idea  of  a  conference,  such  as  had  been  suggested  in  January  by  the 
Canadian  government,  which  would  tie  up  wider  political  questions  with 
the  negotiation  of  a  truce  in  Korea. 

Meanwhile,  difficulties  had  arisen  between  the  American  and  British 
governments  over  the  matter  of  economic  sanctions  against  China.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  the  American  government  had  made 
most  items  of  export  to  China,  Hongkong  and  Macao  subject  to  a  licensing 
system;  in  December  1950  this  system  was  extended  to  cover  all  exports 
to  those  destinations.  On  16  December,  immediately  following  the 
President’s  proclamation  of  a  state  of  national  emergency,  American  ships 
were  forbidden  to  call  at  Chinese  communist  ports,  or  to  carry  goods 
directly  or  indirectly  intended  for  communist  China,  while  all  Chinese 
communist  assets  in  territories  under  American  jurisdiction  were  frozen.1 
This  embargo  at  first  included  Hongkong,  but  on  22  December  1950, 
following  representations  by  the  British  government,  Washington  agreed 
to  issue  licences  for  small  amounts  of  non-strategic  goods  to  meet  essential 
civilian  needs  in  the  British  colony.2  But  most  of  the  more  important 
commodities  needed  for  the  considerable  number  of  industrial  enterprises 
in  Hongkong  remained  under  the  ban,  and  industry,  in  addition  to  general 
trade,  suffered  severely  in  consequence. 

British  trade  with  China,  which  had  suffered  heavily  during  1949  and 
the  first  half  of  1950,  later  picked  up  in  consequence  of  the  ending  of  the 
Nationalist  blockade  of  Chinese  ports  under  communist  control.  During 
1950  Great  Britain  exported  some  £3-5  million  worth  of  goods  to  China, 
while  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  China  were  valued  at  approximately 
-£10 -3  million.  These  amounts  constituted  a  very  small  percentage  of 
Great  Britain’s  total  trade;  on  the  import  list,  however,  there  were  some 
foodstuffs  of  value  in  its  straitened  circumstances,  including  in  particular 
dried  eggs  and  egg  products  and  animal  feeding  stuffs.  Although  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  the  British  government  imposed  prohibitions 
on  the  export  of  many  strategic  materials  to  China,  and  the  government 
of  Hongkong  followed  suit,  there  was  reluctance  to  follow  the  American 
example  of  a  complete  embargo  upon  trade  with  China.  Such  a  step 
would  have  disastrous  consequences  for  Hongkong.  It  might  precipitate 
a  Chinese  communist  attack  upon  the  colony,  and,  even  should  this  not 
result,  the  cutting  off  of  food  supplies  from  China,  upon  which  the  swollen 
Chinese  population  of  Hongkong  was  mainly  dependent,  would  be 
equally  fatal.  Apart  from  that,  economic  sanctions,  which  would  hurt 

1  New  York  Times ,  17  December  1950. 

2  The  Times,  23  December  1950. 
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communist  China  without  crippling  it,  were  likely  to  make  the  Peking 
regime  more,  rather  than  less,  intransigent. 

This  divergence  between  British  and  American  policy  in  respect  of 
China  also  reflected  the  general  divergence  on  the  question  of  trade  with 
communist  countries  (Yugoslavia  excepted).  America  desired  to  proceed 
to  the  fullest  extent  in  denying  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  allies  all  goods 
which  could  be  of  assistance  to  them  in  increasing  their  war  potential. 
Great  Britain  was,  of  course,  in  general  agreement  with  this  aim.  But,  in 
contrast  to  the  United  States,  it  was  dependent  upon  imports  of  raw 
materials  and  foodstuffs,  some  of  which  it  could  best  obtain  from  com¬ 
munist  countries.  Great  Britain  therefore  considered  that  the  advantage 
it  secured  in  this  at  least  equalled  any  advantages  those  countries  received 
from  British  exports  of  manufactured  goods.  The  American  government 
was  not  unmindful  of  this,  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  as  of  western 
Europe  in  general,  but  it  was  harassed  by  demands  in  Congress  for 
suspension  of  aid  to  nations  which  continued  to  export  materials  of 
possible  war-making  value  to  communist  countries. 

Great  Britain’s  obvious  unwillingness  to  follow  the  United  States  in 
imposing  a  complete  embargo  on  trade  with  communist  China  combined 
with  erroneous  and  exaggerated  reports  of  large  quantities  of  ‘strategic 
materials’  being  exported  to  China  and  Hongkong  to  produce  sharp 
resentment  in  the  United  States.  This  was  fanned  to  a  flame  by  the  state¬ 
ments  made  by  General  MacArthur  before  the  Senate  Committees  of 
Inquiry.1  One  consequence  of  the  feeling  aroused  was  the  adoption  by 
Congress  on  21  May  of  an  amendment  to  a  supplementary  appropria¬ 
tions  Bill.  This  amendment,  which  had  been  introduced  by  Senator  Kem, 
Republican,  provided  that  all  economic  or  financial  assistance,  apart  from 
military  aid,  should  be  prohibited  to  countries  which  knowingly  permitted 
exports  of  strategic  materials  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  to  its  satellites  in  Europe,  or 
to  communist  China  or  North  Korea.2  President  Truman  was  compelled 
to  accept  the  amendment  in  order  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  appropria¬ 
tions  Bill.  In  signing  it  on  2  June  he  criticized  the  Kem  Amendment 
because  it  interfered  with  the  previous  policy  of  the  American  government, 
which  had  been  directed  to  securing  the  suspension  of  trade  between  the 
free  world  and  the  communist  bloc  only  when  such  action  would  add  to 
the  security  of  the  free  nations.3  The  government  had  also  weighed  the 
comparative  value  of  the  materials  received  from  the  communist  Powers 
against  those  which  were  exported  to  them.  The  Kem  Amendment  would 
prevent  future  action  from  being  based  upon  these  principles.  The 

1  See  above,  p.  349,  and  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  560. 

2  Congressional  Record,  9  May  1951,  pp.  5100-1;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  25  June  1951, 
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President  consequently  branded  the  Kem  Amendment  as  a  seriously 
defective  piece  of  legislation  and  he  urged  Congress  to  replace  it  by  a  more 
flexible  law  and  one  more  capable  of  being  effectively  applied. 

Meanwhile  perturbation  had  been  growing  in  Great  Britain  over  the 
prospect  of  a  serious  rift  with  the  United  States  on  the  question  of  trade 
with  China.  There  was,  furthermore,  anxiety  about  reports  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  and  raw  materials  of  possible  value  to  its  war  effort  reaching 
China  at  a  time  when  both  American  and  British  soldiers  were  heavily 
engaged  against  the  Chinese  in  Korea.  The  government  was  repeatedly 
questioned  about  particular  items  of  the  trade  with  China,  as  well  as  upon 
its  general  policy  in  the  matter.  In  answer  to  one  such  question  the  Prime 
Minister,  on  6  February  1951,  declared  that  it  was  the  general  policy  to 
watch,  and  in  appropriate  cases  to  control,  the  export  of  all  strategic 
goods  in  order  to  safeguard  Great  Britain’s  own  requirements  and  to  help 
limit  the  flow  of  supplies  to  undesirable  destinations.  To  secure  this  a 
system  of  export  licensing  had  been  adopted  at  home  and  in  the  colonies. 
In  this  matter  China  was  being  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  were  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  its  satellites  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  Prime  Minister  added 
that  British  policy  was  determined  in  the  light  of  discussions  with  the 
United  States  and  other  friendly  governments.1 

This  did  not  prevent  further  criticism  of  the  government,  especially  in 
view  of  reports  of  heavy  shipments  of  rubber  to  China.  Thus  on  1 2  April 
it  was  officially  announced  that  exports  of  rubber  from  Malaya  and 
Singapore  to  China  had  amounted  to  77,624  tons  in  1950  and  an  estimated 
46,500  tons  during  the  first  quarter  of  1951 2  Explanations  by  government 
spokesmen  that  the  increased  Chinese  demand  might  be  simply  because  of 
a  desire  to  anticipate  rises  of  price  did  not  convince  the  opponents  of  the 
government’s  policy. 

Matters  came  to  a  head  at  the  beginning  of  May.  On  30  April  Sir 
Hartley  Shawcross,  the  newly-appointed  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
had  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question  in  the  House,  that  during  January  to 
March  1951  Great  Britain  had  exported  to  China  £230,000  worth  of  iron 
and  steel  manufactures,  £71,000  worth  of  vehicles,  including  locomotives, 
ships  and  aircraft,  and  £163,000  worth  of  electrical  goods.3  Then  on 
2  May  Mr.  Shinwell,  the  Minister  of  Defence,  described  to  the  House  of 
Commons  the  latest  heavy  Chinese  offensive  in  Korea  and  the  gallant 
stand  of  the  First  Battalion,  the  Gloucestershire  Regiment,  on  the  Imjin 
River.4  The  almost  simultaneous  revelation  of  what  appeared  to  be  ex¬ 
ports  of  strategic  materials  to  China  and  of  heavy  British  losses  in  Korea 
brought  a  storm  of  criticism  upon  the  government  from  the  Opposition 


1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  483,  coll.  1525-6. 

2  Ibid.  vol.  486,  Written  Answers,  col.  105. 

3  Ibid.  vol.  487,  Written  Answers,  coll.  117-18. 


4  Ibid.  coll.  1 189-91. 
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benches.  The  government’s  reluctance  to  agree  to  make  public  a  list  of 
what  they  regarded  as  strategic  materials  added  fuel  to  the  flame.  On 
3  May  the  Prime  Minister,  in  response  to  further  questions,  declared  that 
natural  rubber  had  not  hitherto  been  included  in  the  list  of  export  com¬ 
modities  which  were  prohibited  or  restricted,  but  that  since  9  April  it  had 
been  placed  under  licensing  control  so  as  to  prevent  any  unduly  large 
quantities  from  being  sent  to  China.  This  did  not,  however,  constitute 
an  absolute  prohibition.1 

On  7  May,  however,  the  position  in  regard  to  British  trade  with  China 
was  cleared  up  by  a  statement  from  Sir  Hartley  Shawcross.2  He  told 
Parliament  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  conflict  a  careful  watch 
had  been  kept  on  trade  with  China.  ‘All  goods  of  direct  military  impor¬ 
tance  and  many  other  goods  which  might  directly  assist  her  military  opera¬ 
tions  are  totally  prohibited.  This  prohibition  of  exports  already  covers  all 
military  equipment,  aircraft  of  all  types,  specialized  motor  vehicles, 
copper,  zinc,  and  their  alloys  and  a  wide  range  of  industrial  goods,  in¬ 
cluding  all  machine  tools.  Supplies  of  many  other  goods  are  restricted  to 
what  we  regard  as  normal  quantities  for  civilian  use  in  China.’  These 
controls,  he  continued,  were  exercised  in  part  by  statutory  orders  and  in 
other  cases  through  the  co-operation  of  the  trade  associations  concerned. 
Sir  Hartley  went  on  to  say:  ‘We  have  not  imposed  a  total  embargo  on 
trade  with  China  as  the  United  States  of  America  has  done.  It  has  not  so 
far  been  the  policy  of  the  United  Nations  to  impose  economic  sanctions 
against  China  and  we  have  not  ourselves  prohibited  all  trade.  We  are, 
however,  naturally  in  close  consultation  with  other  friendly  Powers  and 
our  present  practice  is  certainly  not  less  restrictive  than  that  of  other 
friendly  countries,  except  the  United  States.’ 

Sir  Hartley  proceeded  to  analyse  the  figures  of  exports  of  iron  and  steel 
manufactures  given  on  30  April,  and  to  show  that  a  misunderstanding  had 
arisen  because  what  were  in  fact  largely  exports  of  bicycles  had  been  in¬ 
dexed  under  the  Board  of  Trade  classification  of  vehicles,  including  ships 
and  aircraft.  In  fact,  except  for  two  motor  cars,  no  motor  vehicles,  ships 
or  aircraft  had  been  exported  to  China  during  1950  or  1951  to  date. 
Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Hongkong  had  fallen  sharply  in  the  first 
quarter  of  195 1 .  Exports  from  Hongkong  to  China  were  subject  to  controls 
similar  to  those  imposed  upon  exports  from  Great  Britain,  and  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  colony  was  making  a  determined  effort  to  repress  smuggling 
activities.  Turning  to  the  question  of  rubber,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  said  that  the  British  government  and  the  governments  of  Malaya 
and  of  Singapore  had  in  early  April  announced  their  intention  of  imposing 

H.  C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  487,  coll.  1430-31.  The  Prime  Minister  at  first  said  that  there  had 
been  an  absolute  prohibition  on  rubber  exports  to  China  since  9  April,  but  later  corrected  him¬ 
self  on  this  point.  a  IbicL  colL  !  589-93. 
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controls  upon  the  export  of  rubber  to  China  as  from  9  April.  Thenceforth 
such  exports  were  to  be  cut  down  to  the  estimated  civilian  requirements 
of  China — approximately  2,500  tons  per  month.  Sir  Hartley  Shawcross 
agreed  that  the  increase  in  rubber  imports  by  China  during  1 950-1  was 
significant  and  for  that  reason  it  had  been  decided  to  impose  controls. 
Mr.  Churchill  pointed  out  that  the  Chinese  People’s  government  could, 
if  it  desired,  confiscate  all  civilian  supplies  for  military  use,  and  suggested 
that  it  would  be  best  to  stop  rubber  exports  to  China  altogether.1 

This  clarification  of  the  position  of  British  trade  with  China  was  received 
with  relief.  It  was  evident  that  the  only  ‘strategic  material’  which  had  been 
going  to  China  in  any  significant  quantities  was  rubber.  With  regard  to 
this  commodity  the  restrictive  policy  announced  by  the  Board  of  Trade  did 
not  satisfy  the  Opposition.  Beyond  this  was  its  nervousness  of  the  possibly 
disastrous  consequences  of  a  serious  break  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  over  trade  with  China  and  policy  towards  China  in  general. 
This  matter  was  stressed  by  Mr.  Churchill  in  the  course  of  a  general 
debate  on  trade  with  China  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  10  May.2  After  reviewing  the  course  of  events  since  the  recognition  of 
communist  China  by  the  British  government,  Mr.  Churchill  declared  that 
there  was  ‘no  doubt  that  the  Chinese  Communist  Government  is  waging 
war  at  Russian  instigation  and  with  powerful  aid  in  weapons  and  supplies 
against  the  troops  of  the  United  Nations’.  ‘I  cannot  believe’,  he  added, 
‘that  a  policy  of  appeasement  to  Chinese  Communist  aggression  will  bring 
about  peace  with  Red  China.’  He  went  on  to  say  that  the  more  sympathy 
with  communist  China  was  manifested  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
more  harm  was  done  to  Anglo-American  relations.  The  United  States 
were  doing  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  work  and  were  suffering  losses  of 
fifty  or  sixty  to  one  compared  with  Great  Britain.  The  vital  question,  he 
said,  was  not  whether  there  was  a  war  with  China  or  not,  but  whether  there 
was  a  rift  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  or  not.  He  warned 
the  House  of  the  disastrous  consequences  to  Great  Britain  and  to  western 
Europe  should  such  a  rift  occur.  ‘Our  great  danger  now  is  in  pursuing  a 
policy  of  girding  at  the  United  States  and  giving  them  the  impression  that 
they  are  left  to  do  all  the  work,  while  we  pull  at  their  coat-tails  and  read 
them  moral  lessons  in  statecraft  and  about  the  love  which  we  all  ought  to 
have  for  China.’  Should  such  a  policy  strengthen  isolationist  sentiments 
in  the  United  States  and  lead  to  lessened  aid  for  Europe,  the  result  might 
be  the  ruin  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  whole  free  world. 

Turning  to  the  trade  question,  Mr.  Churchill  expressed  appreciation  of 
the  exposition  of  the  situation  made  on  y  M^ay  by  Sir  Hartley  Shawcross. 
This  made  it  plain  that  exports  of  manufactured  goods  from  Great  Britain 
were  too  minute  to  be  a  factor  of  significance  in  the  Korean  War.  But 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  487,  col.  1595.  2  Ibid.  coll.  2157-70. 
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exports  of  rubber  from  Malaya  to  Hongkong  and  China  were,  as  Mr. 
Churchill  phrased  it,  ‘the  gravamen  of  the  whole  dispute’.  The  govern¬ 
ment  had  taken  no  effective  action  in  this  matter  before  9  April  and  the 
rate  of  export  in  the  first  quarter  of  1951  had  been  two  and  a  half  times 
that  of  1950.  Mr.  Churchill  considered  that  the  Americans  had  ‘a  valid 
complaint  in  the  admitted  fact  that  rubber  is  an  indisputable  strategic 
material.  We  ought  not  to  be  exporting  any  rubber  to  China  at  all.’  He 
urged  that  this  step  be  taken  at  once  and  be  followed  by  an  agreement  with 
the  United  States  on  the  general  question  of  trade  with  China  ‘in  a  spirit 
which  will  make  the  United  States  feel  that  their  cause  is  our  cause’. 

Sir  Hartley  Shawcross,  replying  for  the  government,1  said  that  up  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  British  policy  in  regard  to  China  had  been 
the  same  as  that  adopted  towards  the  other  communist  states.  ‘It  was  one 
which  was  designed  to  prevent  anything  being  exported  from  us  or  our 
Colonies  which  would  build  up  their  military  potential.’  But  at  the  same 
time  the  government  had  tried  to  maintain  a  trade  from  which  Great 
Britain  obtained  important  and  necessary  supplies,  especially  of  timber, 
grain  and  certain  foodstuffs.  On  an  objective  assessment  it  confers  as 
many  advantages  on  us  as  it  confers  in  return  upon  the  Communist 
countries.’ 

After  the  aggression  in  Korea,  Sir  Hartley  went  on,  the  government  had 
four  main  considerations  in  mind.  These  were :  to  do  nothing  to  jeopardize 
the  friendship  and  understanding  between  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  United  Nations;  but  equally  nothing  to  jeopardize 
the  aim  of  confining  and  localizing  the  conflict;  nothing  to  imperil  the 
military  and  political  security  of  British  colonial  territories  in  the  Far 
East,,  or  the  interests  of  other  Commonwealth  countries;  and,  finally, 
nothing  to  jeopardize  the  lives  of  British  soldiers  or  of  others  fighting  in 
association  with  them. 

British  trade  with  China,  apart  from  rubber,  could  have  had  no  signifi¬ 
cant  or  material  effect  upon  the  military  potential  of  China  or  Korea.  ‘We 
considered  that  it  would  reduce  the  chances  of  reaching  a  reasonable 
settlement  if  we  were  to  stop  all  trade.’  Sir  Hartley  added  that  the 
American  government  was  aware  of  the  special  nature  of  British  problems 
in  relation  to  trade  with  China  and  other  communist  countries  and  also 
of  the  importance  of  the  steps  which  the  British  government  had  already 
taken.  It  was  nonsense  to  say  that  Great  Britain  was  flooding  Hongkong 
or  China  with  goods  which  increased  Chinese  war-making  capacity.  The 
resident  of  the  Board  of  Trade  declared  that  General  MacArthur,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Senate  Committees,  had  quoted  from  a  secret  docu¬ 
ment  which  was  specially  furnished  at  fortnightly  intervals  by  the  Hong- 
°ng  g°vernment  to  the  American  authorities  as  part  of  the  system  of 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  487,  coll.  2170-88;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  562. 
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keeping  a  careful  watch  on  exports  to  China.  It  was  true  that  the  list  of 
commodities  contained  in  this  document  included  petroleum,  diesel  oil, 
gasoline,  fuel  oils  and  lubricants,  but  the  list  also  showed  that  the  quantities 
exported  to  China  were  nil.  All  exports  of  that  kind  had  been  prohibited 
in  July  1950.  Sir  Hartley  agreed,  however,  that  the  figures  of  the  total 
trade  of  Hongkong  with  China  were  high.  He  remarked:  ‘I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  that  there  were  not  a  few  items  which  it  would  have  been 
better  to  restrict  more  strongly.  That  has  now  been  done.’ 

He  pointed  to  the  need  to  avoid  serious  economic  hardships  and 
resultant  political  difficulties  in  Hongkong  and  to  ensure  that  the  colony 
received  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials.  These,  remarked  Sir  Hartley,  were 
no  doubt  the  kind  of  considerations  which  had  led  General  MacArthur 
himself  to  allow  Japanese  exports  to  China  in  1950  to  increase  from  a 
monthly  average  of  just  over  half  a  million  dollars  in  the  first  six  months  of 
that  year  to  one  of  nearly  $3*5  million  in  the  last  quarter  of  1950. 

With  regard  to  rubber,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  said  that  the 
decision  on  9  April  to  restrict  further  supplies  had  been  taken  on  Great 
Britain’s  own  responsibility,  without  prior  consultation  with  the  United 
States.  He  then  continued:  ‘We  have  now  decided,  in  view  of  the  abnor¬ 
mally  high  imports  of  rubber  into  China  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year, 
that  her  civilian  needs  can  be  regarded  as  fully  satisfied  for  the  current 
year.’  Steps  were  therefore  to  be  taken  to  ensure  that  there  were  no  more 
exports  of  rubber  from  Malaya  and  Singapore  to  China  during  the  year. 
He  added  that  the  government  trusted  that  there  would  be  similar  action 
by  other  rubber-exporting  countries,  and  that  it  would  propose  that 
action  be  taken  in  the  United  Nations  to  secure  this.  Rubber  for  which 
the  Chinese  had  already  contracted  in  British  colonies  would  be  purchased 
by  the  British  government. 

Sir  Hartley  Shawcross  made  it  clear,  however,  that  the  government  was 
still  opposed  to  a  complete  embargo  on  trade  with  China.  He  pointed  out 
that  even  the  American  resolution  submitted  to  the  Additional  Measures 
Committee  of  the  United  Nations,  did  not  demand  such  a  complete 
cessation  of  trade.  The  British  government,  he  added,  would  support  this 
resolution. 

The  resolution  to  which  Sir  Hartley  referred  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Additional  Measures  Committee  of  the  United  Nations  by  the  American 
representative  on  7  May.1  This  proposed  an  embargo  on  the  shipment  to 
areas  controlled  by  the  Chinese  communists  or  by  the  North  Koreans  of 
‘arms,  ammunition  and  implements  of  war,  atomic  energy  materials, 
petroleum,  transportation  materials  of  strategic  value  and  items  useful  in 
the  production  of  arms,  ammunition  and  implements  of  war’.  All  states, 


1  A/ 1 799:  General  Assembly,  Fifth  Session,  Annexes,  Agenda  item  76,  pp.  20-21. 
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whether  members  of  the  United  Nations  or  not,  were  to  be  asked  to  comply 
with  this  request  and  to  report  within  thirty  days  of  the  receipt  of  the 
inquiry  on  the  measures  they  had  taken  in  furtherance  of  this  end.  On 
14  May  the  Additional  Measures  Committee  resolved  to  accept  this 
proposal.  It  then  went  to  the  Political  Committee.  The  United  States 
Senate  and  also  the  House  of  Representatives  on  15  May  passed  resolutions 
urging  the  United  Nations  to  lose  no  time  in  taking  measures  to  bring  the 
resolution  into  effect,1  while  the  Kem  Amendment,  then  before  Congress, 
provided  clear  warning  of  the  consequences  of  refusal. 

On  1 7  May  the  Political  Committee  approved,  by  45-0-9,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  thus  recommended  by  the  Additional  Measures  Committee.  The 
British  delegate  declared  that  the  previous  objections  of  his  government 
had  been  to  the  timing  of  the  proposal,  but  since  China  had  shown  beyond 
doubt  its  unwillingness  to  negotiate  a  settlement,  Great  Britain  was  now 
giving  its  support  to  the  resolution.2  He  said,  however,  that  the  possible 
further  measures  contemplated  in  the  resolution  should  be  limited  to 
specific  extensions  of  the  scope  of  the  embargo.  The  Indian  delegate,  who 
had  abstained  from  voting,  said  that  he  had  done  so  since  he  could  not 
support  a  proposal  which,  he  considered,  would  add  to  the  difficulties  of 
a  peaceful  settlement.  But,  he  added,  India  was  not  in  a  position  to  send 
to  China  any  of  the  commodities  referred  to  in  the  resolution.3  The  Syrian 
and  Swedish  delegates  also  declared  that,  while  they  could  not  vote  for 
the  embargo,  their  countries  would  in  fact  observe  it.4  On  18  May  the 
General  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of  47-0-8,  ratified  the  action  of  the  Political 
Committee.5 


On  23  May  the  Chinese  Foreign  Ministry  issued  a  counter-blast  to  the 
embargo  resolution.  This  it  denounced  as  ‘a  malevolent  attempt  to  extend 
aggressive  war’  and  a  violation  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.6 
The  countries  which  had  supported  it  were  warned  that  they  must  hold 
themselves  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  their  hostile  acts  towards 
China.  The  British  government,  in  particular,  was  told  that,  in  agreeing 
to  the  embargo,  it  had  closed  the  door  to  possible  negotiations  and  had 
revealed  its  determination  to  be  the  enemy  of  China. 

The  passage  of  the  embargo  on  strategic  materials  to  China  did  not 
make  any  difference  in  the  actual  situation  of  British  trade  with  that 
country,  as  Sir  Hartley  Shawcross  had  described  it  in  his  statements  of 
7  and  10  May.  However,  on  19  June  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
told  the  House  of  Commons  that,  in  view  of  the  United  Nations’  action  of 


S.  Con.  Res.  31:  Congressional  Record,  15  May  1951,  pp.  5323-4. 
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1 8  May,  the  British  government  had  decided  to  impose  licence  control  on 
all  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  China  and  Hongkong  by  an  Order  in 
Council  with  effect  from  25  June.1  Similar  measures  would  be  taken  in  all 
British  dependent  territories,  including  Hongkong.  No  licences  would  be 
granted  for  the  export  to  China  of  any  ‘strategic’  materials,  and  licences 
for  the  export  of  such  goods  to  Hongkong  would  be  subject  to  an  assurance 
from  the  Hongkong  authorities  that  the  goods  would  not  get  to  China. 
Controls  were  also  being  exercised  over  exports  from  Hongkong  to  Macao. 
Sir  Hartley  added :  ‘It  is  not  our  intention  to  impose  a  total  embargo  upon 
trade  to  China,  and  export  licences  for  goods  which  are  not  considered  to 
be  of  military  or  strategic  importance  to  China  will  be  granted  freely, 
subject  to  available  supplies  and  the  prior  claims  on  our  resources.’ 

On  17  July  it  was  reported  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  that  thirty- three  member  states  had  expressed  their  intention  of 
putting  the  embargo  resolution  into  effect  and  five  non-members  had  also 
replied  in  similar  terms.  The  U.S.S.R.  and  its  satellites  had,  as  expected, 
denounced  the  resolution  as  illegal.  India  had  told  the  Secretary-General 
that  its  very  limited  trade  with  China  did  not  include  ‘strategic’  materials. 
These  were  of  a  kind  mostly  imported  into  India  for  its  own  needs  and 
their  re-export  was  prohibited.2 

The  House  of  Commons  was  informed  on  21  June  that  no  word  had 
been  received  of  any  action  on  the  part  of  Ceylon,  but  that  rubber  was  not 
normally  exported  from  that  country  to  China.3  Ceylon,  in  fact,  did  not 
choose  to  observe  the  embargo  and  on  2  October  a  cargo  of  5,500  tons  of 
rubber  was  sent  from  Colombo  to  China.  For  this  the  American  National 
Security  Council  considered  the  suspension  of  certain  forms  of  aid  to 
Ceylon,  but  finally  decided  for  the  time  being  to  hold  its  hand. 

There  remained  the  matter  of  Japanese  trade  with  China,  which,  as 
Sir  Hartley  Shawcross  had  remarked  on  10  May,  had  markedly  increased 
in  the  last  half  of  1950.  However,  on  3  July  the  House  of  Commons  was 
informed  that  export  controls  had  been  imposed  on  6  December  1950  upon 
Japanese  trade  with  China  and  that  since  that  time  exports  from  Japan  to 
China  had  been  less  than  half  of  the  rate  for  the  previous  half  year.4  On 
25  July  1951  it  was  revealed  that  Mr.  Yoshida,  the  Japanese  Prime 
Minister,  through  the  medium  of  the  Diplomatic  Section  of  S.C.A.P.,  had 
given  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  a  pledge  that  Japan 
would  observe  the  United  Nations  embargo  of  18  May.5  However,  on 
2  October  it  was  announced  that  the  United  States  National  Security 
Council  had  exempted  Japan  from  the  Congressional  ban  on  American 
aid  to  countries  which  sent  strategic  materials  to  communist  countries. 


1  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  489,  coll.  245-52. 
3  Ibid.  col.  81. 

5  New  York  Times,  26  July  1951. 


2  Ibid.  Written  Answers,  col.  230. 
4  Ibid.  col.  230. 
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The  reason  given  for  this  action  was  that  the  permanent  loss  of  the  Chinese 
market  would  be  seriously  detrimental  to  Japan.1 

The  action  of  the  British  government  in  thus  restricting  trade  with 
communist  China  to  exclude  ‘strategic  commodities’,  followed  by  its  sup¬ 
port  of  the  United  Nations  embargo  resolution,  did  not  end  all  friction 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  over  this  matter  of  trade  with 
China,  and  with  the  Russian-dominated  bloc  in  general.  But  it  did  avert 
what  might  otherwise  have  developed  into  a  very  serious  rift.  The  National 
Security  Council  was  enabled  on  15  June  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the 
Kem  Amendment  for  a  period  of  three  months,  ostensibly  to  give  time 
for  further  study  of  its  effects  upon  particular  countries.2  Before  that  period 
had  elapsed  both  Houses  of  Congress  had  accepted  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Control  Act,  generally  known  as  the  Battle  Act,  from  its  in¬ 
troducer,  Representative  Laurie  Battle  (Democrat).3  The  Battle  Act 
appeared  in  some  ways  more  severe  even  than  the  Kem  Amendment,  but 
it  gave  the  necessary  flexibility  of  application  asked  for  by  President 
Truman  by  authorizing  him  to  exempt  foreign  countries  from  the  sanctions 
contained  in  the  Act,  provided  they  were  not  exporting  any  arms,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  implements  of  war,  or  atomic  energy  materials  to  communist 
countries.  Before  the  signature  of  the  Act  by  the  President,  the  National 
Security  Council  had  exempted  a  great  many  countries  from  the  Congres¬ 
sional  ban  on  American  aid,  either  because  they  were  not  sending  any 
‘strategic  materials’  to  the  communist  bloc,  or  because,  even  if  they  were, 
the  suspension  of  American  aid  would  endanger  their  political  indepen¬ 
dence  and  security  and  so  be  injurious  to  the  main  objectives  of  American 
policy.  Thus  Western  Germany  and  all  NATO  countries  in  Europe,  in¬ 
cluding  Great  Britain,  were  so  exempted  on  24  September,  and  Japan,  as 
has  been  seen,  on  2  October. 

On  9  October  1 95 1  the  New  China  News  Agency  declared  that  there  had 
been  a  complete  change  in  the  direction  of  Chinese  foreign  trade.  Whereas 
in  1950  69-5  per  cent,  of  Chinese  exports  had  gone  to  ‘capitalist  states’  and 
78-8  per  cent,  of  Chinese  imports  had  come  from  these  states,  in  September 
x95 ]  the  percentage  figures  were  22  per  cent,  for  exports  and  29-9  per  cent, 
for  imports.  In  1950  26-6  per  cent,  of  Chinese  exports  had  gone  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  3-9  per  cent,  to  the  People’s  Democracies,  i.e.  the  satellite 
states  of  eastern  Europe.  The  corresponding  figures  of  Chinese  exports  for 
September  1951  were  51-5  per  cent,  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  26-4  per  cent,  to 
the  Peoples  Democracies.  In  195°  the  U.S.S.R.  had  supplied  19-8  per 
cent,  of  Chinese  imports  and  the  People’s  Democracies  a  bare  1-4  per 
cent.  In  September  1951  the  U.S.S.R.  supplied  447  per  cent,  and  the 

’  JJ*  Ti”u*>  3  October  1951.  2  Ibid.  l6  June  , 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951,  Public  Law  213,  82nd  Congress  1st 
Session;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  52.  See  also  above,  p.  19. 
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People’s  Democracies  25-3  per  cent.  Whether  all  of  this  striking  trans¬ 
formation  could  be  ascribed  to  the  United  Nations’  embargo  is  a  moot 
point;  communist  policy  would  probably  in  any  case  have  dictated  some 
shift  of  Chinese  trade  to  the  communist  bloc  in  Europe.  The  Chinese 
communist  government’s  preference  for  imports  of  capital  goods,  rather 
than  of  consumer  goods,  would  also  have  come  up  against  the  obstacle  of 
western  priorities  for  rearmament  needs.  But  that  much  of  the  change 
was  owing  to  the  embargo  could  hardly  be  doubted,  nor  its  effect  in 
driving  China  into  closer  economic  dependence  upon  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
its  European  satellites  than  perhaps  even  Peking  would  have  desired. 

The  question  of  any  further  sanctions  against  China  for  the  time  being 
receded  into  the  background  with  the  overture  for  a  truce  in  Korea  made 
by  Mr.  Malik  on  23  June  and  with  the  beginning  of  the  truce  negotiations 
in  early  July.1  But  as  these  negotiations  dragged  on  with  no  good  prospect 
of  a  successful  conclusion,  the  ominous  problem  of  what  action  to  take 
should  there  be  a  final  breakdown  of  the  talks  once  more  began  to  emerge. 
Politically,  the  Chinese  appeared  to  be  as  firm  as  ever  in  their  demands. 
Mr.  Mao  Tze-tung,  indeed,  in  the  course  of  his  address  on  23  October  to 
the  People’s  Political  Consultative  Conference  in  Peking,  struck  a  relatively 
moderate  note.  He  said  that  Chinese  assistance  to  the  Korean  People’s 
Republic  would  continue  until  the  American  government  was  willing  to 
settle  the  problem  peacefully.  China,  he  asserted,  was  opposed  to  aggres¬ 
sive  action  against  any  country  and  had  intervened  only  because  American 
troops  had  invaded  North  Korea.2  General  Chou  En-lai  took  a  rather 
more  uncompromising  line  in  his  statement  to  the  conference  on  2  Novem¬ 
ber.  He  declared  that  Chinese  intervention  in  Korea  had  not  only  safe¬ 
guarded  China  itself  but  had  been  an  encouragement  to  all  peoples  in 
colonial  and  semi-colonial  regions.  He  bitterly  attacked  general  American 
policy  and  once  more  declared  that  Formosa  would  be  freed  from  the 
‘American  aggressors’.3  He  said,  however,  that  different  social  systems 
could  live  peacefully  together  and  that  the  Chinese,  who  needed  peace, 
had  no  desire  to  threaten  anyone. 

On  5  November  a  Russian  resolution  to  refer  the  question  of  Chinese 
representation  in  the  United  Nations  to  the  next  (sixth)  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  was  defeated  in  the  Assembly  by  20-1 1-1 1.4  Five  days 
later  the  Steering  Committee  accepted  a  Siamese  motion  to  postpone  all 
consideration  of  this  question,5  and  when  on  13  November  Mr.  Vyshinsky 
again  demanded  that  this  matter  be  included  upon  the  agenda  of  the 


1  For  the  Korean  truce  negotiations  see  below,  pp.  440-53. 

2  New  China  News  Agency,  24  October  1951  (text). 

3  Ibid.  6  November  1951  (text);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  573. 

4  General  Assembly,  Fifth  Session,  332nd  Plenary  Meeting,  pp.  747-9- 

5  General  Assembly,  Sixth  Session,  General  Committee,  77th  Meeting,  pp.  15-17. 
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Assembly,  he  was  overwhelmingly  defeated.1  On  19  November  General 
Chou,  in  a  broadcast  from  Peking,  condemned  this  action  as  a  slander 
against  the  Chinese  people  which  had  been  made  to  satisfy  the  American 
aggressors  .2  He  declared  that  China  had  accepted  the  Russian  proposals 
for  a  settlement  in  Korea,  since  its  views  on  the  subject  were  identical  with 
those  of  the  U.S.S.R.  He  further  supported  the  proposals  for  a  five-Power 
peace  pact  which  had  been  made  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  by  Mr.  Vyshinsky  on  8  November,  and  he  denounced  the  United 
States  as  never  having  sincerely  desired  peace. 

All  this  boded  ill  for  the  prospects  of  a  settlement  of  the  Korean  conflict, 
and  meanwhile  evidence  was  accumulating  that  the  Chinese  armies  in 
Korea,  which  had  suffered  heavily  in  men  and  material  during  April-June 
i95°j  were  steadily  building  up  their  strength  and  becoming  daily  more 
formidable  in  armament,  aided  by  supplies  of  war  material  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  On  14  November  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Horace  Robertson, 
who  had  formerly  commanded  the  British  occupation  forces  in  Japan,  told 
the  Australian  press  that  in  his  view  the  Chinese  forces  were  being  re¬ 
organized,  re-equipped  and  retrained  on  the  lines  of  a  modern  army  and 
that  they  were  working  to  a  long-range  plan.  He  was  certain,  he  said,  that 
Russian  missions  were  guiding  this  development.3 

An  article  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  20  November  1951,  one  of  a 
series  of  contributions  by  a  well-informed  correspondent,  M.  Robert 
Guillain,  said  that  the  transformation  of  China  into  a  military  Power  of 
formidable  proportions  was  steadily  proceeding.  The  Russians  were 
supplying  equipment  for  twenty  modernized  divisions.  In  the  military 
parade  through  Peking  on  1  October  1951,  to  celebrate  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic,  heavy  T.  34  tanks,  Russian- 
made  howitzers  and  rocket-launching  equipment,  anti-aircraft  guns,  and 
motorized  troops  were  among  the  ground  forces,  while  MIG  jet  aircraft 
roared  overhead.  The  government  had  been  busy  recruiting  fresh  troops 
and  training  officer  cadres  in  new  military  schools.  In  M.  Guillain’s  view 
the  Chinese  government  had  no  need  to  resort  to  pressure  to  obtain 
volunteers  for  the  armed  forces.  Military  service  was  popular,  because  the 
volunteer  recruit  received  a  double  allotment  of  land — in  the  process  of 
land  redistribution— and  his  family  received  state  aid  while  he  was  at  the 
Iront.  Moreover  the  army  clothed  and  fed  him  well  in  comparison  with 
his  standards  as  a  peasant  civilian  and  he  was  treated  far  better  than  had 
been  his  lot  in  the  days  of  the  Nationalists, 

Although  the  army— especially  because  it,  or  part  of  it,  was  being  trans- 
ormed  from  a  lightly  equipped  mobile  force  into  one  provided  with  armour 

I  General  Assembly,  Sixth  Session,  342nd  Plenary  Meeting,  pp.  99-104. 

J\ew  China  News  Agency,  20  November  1951  (text). 

3  The  Times,  15  November  1951. 
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and  heavy  artillery — was  a  heavy  charge  upon  the  people,  it  was  not 
necessarily  resented.  Here,  as  even  some  of  the  Chinese  in  Formosa  told 
Mr.  Dewey,  the  communists  had  been  able  to  use  the  strong  feeling  of 
nationalism  and  dislike  of  anything  savouring  of  foreign  imperialism.1 
Thus  they  portrayed  the  army  as  fighting  for  the  cause  of  ‘Asia  for  the 
Asians’,  a  battle-cry  which  the  Japanese  had  used  with  effect  during 
I94I_5-  The  successes  of  the  Chinese  forces  in  Korea  undoubtedly 
appealed  to  the  latent  chauvinism  and  anti-foreign  feelings  of  the  Chinese 
masses,  and  the  war  was  presented  as  a  series  of  crushing  defeats  for  the 
‘imperialists’,  especially  the  Americans,  who  would  otherwise  have  invaded 
China  itself. 

Especially  significant  features  of  Russian  military  assistance  to  com¬ 
munist  China  were  the  creation  of  an  air  force,  equipped  with  jet  fighter 
aircraft,  and  the  training  of  Chinese  pilots.  The  effects  of  this  were  in¬ 
creasingly  felt  in  the  stiffening  resistance  to  United  Nations’  aerial  attacks 
upon  bases  and  supply  lines  in  North  Korea.  Chinese  fighters,  supple¬ 
mented  by  radar-controlled  anti-aircraft  batteries,  compelled  such  attacks, 
at  least  by  heavy  bombers,  to  be  largely  restricted  to  night  operations. 
On  21  November  General  Vandenberg,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  American 
air  force,  told  correspondents  that  China  had  become  a  major  air  Power 
and  that  it  was  seriously  challenging  the  air  superiority  enjoyed  by  the 
United  Nations’  forces  in  Korea.  The  Chinese,  he  said,  possessed  some 
1,500  aircraft,  including  800  two-engined  bombers.2 

This  growth  of  the  Chinese  air  force  raised  the  sombre  prospect,  should 
the  truce  talks  end  in  definite  failure,  of  Chinese  air  attacks  upon  the 
supply  depots  and  lines  of  communication  of  the  forces  of  the  United 
Nations.  Should  this  occur,  would  the  United  States  still  hold  to  the 
policy  of  eschewing  all  air  bombardment  of  Manchuria?  There  were 
indications  in  the  American  press  that  they  would  not.  Thus,  although 
General  MacArthur  had  fallen,  the  year  closed  with  no  certainty  that  the 
policy  he  had  so  strenuously  advocated  might  not  at  some  future  date  be 
adopted. 

The  one  possible  weakness  in  the  propaganda  of  the  Chinese  communists 
to  the  people  of  China  and  to  Asiatics  in  general  lay  in  their  portrayal  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  as  the  great  and  disinterested  friend  of  these  peoples.  But 
during  1951  Russian  policy  towards  China  remained  carefully  circumspect 
and  avoided  anything  which  would  obviously  contradict  such  a  portrayal. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Agreement  which  had  accompanied  the  Sino- 
Soviet  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Alliance,  concluded  on  14  February 
1950,  had  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Commission  to  work 
out  arrangements  for  transferring  to  China  Russian-administered  or 

1  Dewey,  op.  cit.  p.  94. 

2  The  Times,  22  November  1951. 
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leased  property  in  Dalny.1  In  January  1951  it  was  announced  that  this 
Commission,  which  had  also  dealt  with  the  transfer  of  the  property  in 
Manchuria  generally  which  had  been  purchased  by  Russian  economic 
organizations  during  the  Russian  occupation  of  1945-6,  had  completed  its 
work.2  On  1 2  February  Soviet  News  published  a  list  of  the  properties  which 
had  thus  been  transferred  to  Chinese  control;  these  included  sixteen 
factories  in  Dalny  and  twenty-one  elsewhere  in  Manchuria,  as  well  as 
harbour  installations,  warehouses,  hotels,  cinemas  and  private  dwellings. 

So  long  as  China  remained  a  faithful  ally  of  Moscow,  and  during  1951 
there  was  no  sign  of  any  other  intention,  it  was  in  the  interests  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  fulfil  punctiliously  the  Sino-Soviet  agreements  of  1950,  to  aid 
China  in  the  equipment  of  its  armies,  and  to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  and 
expansion  of  Chinese  industries.  During  1951  both  the  Russian  and  the 
Chinese  communist  press  contained  frequent  references  to  Russian  assist¬ 
ance  to  China  in  the  form  of  deliveries  of  industrial  equipment  and  of  the 
services  of  Russian  technicians  in  the  task  of  industrial  reconstruction  in 
China.  Russian  deliveries  of  military  and  industrial  equipment  were 
paid  for  in  part  through  Chinese  exports  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials 
to  the  U.S.S.R.,  in  part  through  the  operation  of  Russian  long-term  credits 
to  China.  On  22  June  1951  Soviet  News  declared  that  on  15  June  a  Russo- 
Chinese  Trade  Protocol  had  been  concluded  in  Moscow  which  provided 
for  an  increase  of  deliveries  of  goods  in  1951,  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  It  also  referred  to  a  protocol  concerning  deliveries  of  Russian  equip¬ 
ment  and  industrial  materials  under  the  Sino-Soviet  Credit  Agreement  of 
February  1950.  From  this  it  would  appear  that,  in  addition  to  that 
Agreement,  there  were  other  Sino-Soviet  trade  pacts.  On  22  December 
I95I>  it  was  reported  that,  according  to  a  statement  in  the  Russian  review 
Foreign  Trade,  a  further  long-term  credit  had  been  extended  to  China  by 
the  U.S.S.R.,  although  details  of  this  arrangement  were  lacking.3 

Chinese  communist  sources  paid  frequent  tribute  to  the  assistance 
rendered  by  Russian  technicians  in  the  repair  and  expansion  of  Chinese 
heavy  industry,  particularly,  though  not  entirely,  in  Manchuria.  Thus, 
on  16  November  1951  Mr.  Li  Fu-chun,  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Financial 
and  Economic  Committee  of  the  Chinese  People’s  government,  reported 
that,  with  the  aid  of  Russian  experts,  new  iron  and  steel  producing  plants 
had  been  erected  and  that  by  1953  China  expected  to  be  able  to  meet  its 
own  requirements  of  steel  rails  and  of  a  variety  of  other  steel  products.4 
Reports  in  the  foreign  press,  which  were  based  on  descriptions  by  Chinese 
who  had  recently  left  Manchuria,  indicated  that  there  were  great  numbers 

'  Surv?y  for  1 949-50,  p.  340;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1949-50,  p.  543. 

2  Soviet  News,  19  January  1951.  For  Russian  purchases  of  properties  in  Manchuria  during 
I945-6  see  F.  C.  Jones:  Manchuria  since  i93i  (London,  R.I.I.A.,  1949),  pp.  230-1. 
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of  Russians  in  Manchuria — one  account  put  the  total  as  high  as  500,000. 
These  included  technicians,  some  of  whom  were  reported  to  be  not  of  the 
best  ability,  railway  guards,  and  troops.  The  Chinese  populace  was  said 
to  dislike  them,  especially  since  they  received  much  higher  salaries 
than  did  Chinese  in  corresponding  positions.  Industrial  construction  in 
Manchuria  was  reported  to  be  mainly  devoted  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
existing  ex-Japanese  factories,  rather  than  to  the  building  of  new  ones.1 
Industrial  equipment  was  being  received  from  the  U.S.S.R.  and  from  its 
satellites  in  Eastern  Europe.  It  was  delivered  at  cheaper  rates  than  similar 
equipment  from  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe,  but  the  quality 
of  the  goods  was  often  inferior.2  According  to  a  Russian  official  source. 
Foreign  Trade,  450,000  tons  of  steel  and  720,000  tons  of  pig  iron  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  Manchuria  in  1950. 3  On  17  December  1951  a  report  in  Pravda 
declared  that  Chinese  production  of  pig  iron  had  increased  by  100  per 
cent,  in  1951,  and  steel  by  65  per  cent,  compared  with  1950. 4  Unofficial 
reports,  however,  said  that  these  were  the  planned  figures,  and  that  actual 
production  had  been  considerably  less.5  According  to  the  New  China  News 
Agency  of  20  February  1952  Manchurian  industrial  output  was  52  per  cent, 
of  the  total  Chinese  industrial  output  in  1951. 

During  1951  there  were  important  developments  in  the  exploitation  of 
China’s  existing  oil  wells  and  in  the  discovery  of  new  oil  resources.  On 
15  February  1951  the  New  China  News  Agency  said  that  during  1950  damaged 
wells  had  been  repaired,  with  Russian  technical  assistance,  and  that  the 
production  of  crude  oil  and  of  gasoline  had  been  considerably  increased  in 
consequence.  At  the  end  of  the  year  it  said  that,  as  the  result  of  intensive 
prospecting  over  the  past  two  years,  rich  deposits  of  oil  had  been  found  all 
over  the  Taklamaklan  region  of  southern  Sinkiang.  It  claimed  that  China 
was  now  in  a  position  to  produce  its  own  drilling  and  refining  equipment 
and  was  also  training  numerous  technicians.6  Reports  from  Hongkong 
said  that  the  oil  produced  was  being  reserved  for  military  purposes  and  that 
a  refinery  had  been  constructed  for  the  production  of  aviation  gasoline  at 
Yumen,  the  centre  of  the  oil-bearing  district  of  the  province  of  Kansu.7 

The  Chinese  authorities  were  also  active  during  1951  the  construction 
of  new  railway  lines.  Their  motives  in  so  doing  were  in  part  commercial, 
but  also  to  a  considerable  degree  strategic  and  political.  Thus  the  Lunghai 
Railway,  which  runs  laterally  through  China  from  Haichow,  in  Kiangsu, 
to  Tienshui,  in  Kansu,  was  being  extended  to  reach  Lanchow,  the  capital  of 
Kansu.  It  was  reported  that  the  ultimate  intention  was  to  carry  the  line  on 

1  Straits  Times,  25  May  1951;  New  York  Times,  5  November  1951. 

2  South  China  Morning  Post,  25  January  1951. 

3  Ibid.  3  May  1951.  4  New  York  Times,  18  December  1951. 

5  Ibid.  5  November  1951. 

6  New  China  News  Agency,  28  December  1951. 

7  South  China  Morning  Post,  22  June  1951 ;  New  York  Times,  14  December  1951. 
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to  Urumchi  (Tihwa),  the  capital  of  Sinkiang  and  thence  to  connect  with 
the  Russian  Central  Asian  railways.1  This  vast  undertaking,  if  indeed 
fulfilled,  would  facilitate  the  tapping  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Kansu  and 
Sinkiang;  it  would  also  consolidate  the  hold  of  Peking  over  these  distant 
regions.  At  the  same  time,  in  view  of  the  relative  proximity  of  Russian 
Central  Asia,  it  would  at  least  equally  facilitate  Russian  political  and 
economic  penetration,  particularly  in  Sinkiang. 

A  further  undertaking,  of  primarily  strategic  importance,  was  the 
extension  of  the  Hunan-Kwangsi  line  to  Chennankuan  on  the  Kwangsi- 
Indo-China  frontier.  Work  on  this  was  pushed  on  apace  at  the  expense, 
so  it  was  reported,  of  other  stretches  of  line,  and  of  the  peasant  army 
mobilized  for  the  task  of  levelling  the  road-bed.2  In  early  1952  the  task 
was  said  to  have  been  completed.3  The  main  purpose  of  this  railway — to 
move  supplies  and,  if  need  be,  troops,  to  the  aid  of  the  Vietminh  forces 
of  Mr.  Ho  Chi-minh — needs  no  elaboration. 

A  third  major  railway  enterprise  was  the  building  of  the  Chungking- 
Chengtu  line.  This  scheme,  which  when  carried  out  would  materially 
facilitate  the  development  of  the  rich  and  fertile  province  of  Szechuan,  had 
been  mooted  in  the  last  years  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  but  the  Revolution 
of  1 91 1  and  subsequent  disorders  had  long  prevented  its  accomplishment. 
Now  it  was  taken  in  hand  and  was  reported  in  December  1951  to  be  half 
completed.4  The  assistance  of  Russian  technicians  in  the  production  of 
local  supplies  of  steel  rails  was  said  to  have  aided  materially  in  this  result.5 

While  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  official  exaggeration  in  the 
claims  of  progress  over  the  general  field  of  industry  and  of  transport,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  considerable  development  did  take  place  and  that  this 
was  to  no  small  degree  made  possible  by  deliveries  of  industrial  equipment 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  and  by  the  aid  given  by  Russian  technicians  in  its  use. 
While  the  amount  of  such  aid  was  of  necessity  limited  by  the  absorption 
of  materials  and  of  technical  skill  in  the  drive  for  increased  industrial 
production  in  the  U.S.S.R.  itself  and  in  the  European  satellite  states,  there 
appeared  no  other  reason  to  stint  supplies  to  China.  Moscow  was  doubtless 
well  satisfied  to  see  China  engaged  in  the  Korean  War  and  tying  down  in 
the  peninsula  a  large  American  army,  as  well  as  forces  from  other  nations 
of  the  free  world,  forces  which,  albeit  small,  could  ill  be  spared.  It  was 
therefore  to  the  interest  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  supplement  its  deliveries  of 
actual  weapons  and  ammunition  by  such  industrial  equipment  and 
technical  assistance  as  could  be  afforded.  If  the  emergent  Chinese  in¬ 
dustrial  establishments  were  equipped  with  Russian  machinery  and 

1  Mew  York  Herald  Tribune,  16  February  1951. 

2  Christian  Science  Monitor,  15  March  1951. 

3  Mew  York  Herald  Tribune,  5  February  1952. 

4  Mew  China  Mews  Agency,  19  December  1951. 


5  Ibid.  20  September  1951. 
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organized  on  the  Russian  pattern,  the  result  would  be  to  strengthen  the 
Chinese  war  potential,  without  making  it  materially  less  dependent  upon 
the  U.S.S.R.  The  cessation  of  American  and  western  European  supplies 
of  capital  equipment  accentuated  this  tendency.  The  Chinese  and  Russian 
economies  were  thus  being  more  closely  linked,  while  the  great  and  in¬ 
creasing  industrial  capacity  of  the  U.S.S.R.  ensured  its  position  as  the 
preponderant  partner. 

While  China  was  in  these  respects  becoming  steadily  more  integrated 
with  the  communist— or  rather  Stalinist— Woe  of  Powers,  Russian  ideo¬ 
logical,  educational,  cultural  and  linguistic  influences  were  being  dis¬ 
seminated  throughout  the  country.  The  principal,  although  not  the  sole, 
agent  in  this  task  was  the  Sino-Soviet  Friendship  Association.  The  avowed 
purpose  of  this  organization  was  ‘to  develop  and  solidify  the  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  between  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  strengthen  the  ties 
between  the  two  nations  in  cultural,  economic  and  other  affairs’.1 

It  established  a  national  headquarters  in  Peking,  with  regional,  pro¬ 
vincial  and  blanch  offices  throughout  China.  The  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Association  were  Chinese,  not  Russian ;  the  Chinese  Vice-Minister  of 
Education,  Mr.  Chien  Tsun-jui,  being  the  Secretary-General.2  The 
general  membership,  although  open  to  Russians,  was  also  practically 
all  Chinese  in  character.  One  of  the  main  functions  of  the  Association 
appeared  to  be  the  supervision  and  encouragement  of  the  importation 
of  Russian  textbooks,  periodicals,  newspapers  and  films,  obtained  from 
the  Russian  Society  for  Cultural  Relations  with  Foreign  Countries  (Voks). 
Another  was  the  sponsoring  of  exhibitions  throughout  China  of  (selected) 
activities  in  the  life  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  of  literary,  scientific  and  cultural 
missions  from  the  U.S.S.R.  as  well  as  of  return  visits  by  Chinese  groups. 
Yet  another  was  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  the  Russian  language, 
by  means  of  evening  classes  and  radio  broadcasts.3 

In  October  1951  the  Sino-Soviet  Friendship  Association  held  its  first 
national  conference.  At  that  time  it  claimed  to  have  1 7  million  members 
and  had  secured  an  especially  strong  hold  upon  professional  men, 
teachers  and  students,  although  it  was  also  active  in  forming  branches,  or 
cells,  in  trade  union  and  peasant  organizations.4  It  had  become  the  chief 
means  by  which  all  classes  in  China  could  be  increasingly  indoctrinated 
through  constant  subjection  to  pro-Russian  propaganda.  This  process  was 
being  carried  out,  not  directly  by  Russians,  which  might  have  proved  self- 
defeating,  but  by  the  Chinese  themselves.  Thus,  while  in  organization  and 
activities  the  Sino-Soviet  Friendship  Association  calls  to  mind  the  societies 
established  by  the  Japanese  in  the  regions  they  occupied — the  Concordia 


1  K.  E.  Priestley:  ‘The  Sino-Soviet  Friendship  Association’,  Pacific  Affairs,  vol.  xxv,  no.  3, 
September  1952,  p.  287. 

2  Ibid.  p.  288. 


3  Ibid.  pp.  288-9. 


4  Ibid. 
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Society  in  Manchuria,  or  the  Kalibapi  in  the  Philippines — it  was  superior 
to  these  in  that  the  fanaticism  and  devotion  of  a  native  group  allowed  the 
country  for  whose  benefit  the  Association  was  organized  to  remain  dis¬ 
creetly  in  the  background. 

For  those  who  could  not  be  won  by  the  arts  of  propaganda  and  who  were, 
or  were  thought  to  be,  disaffected  to  the  regime,  there  was  no  mercy. 
Throughout  the  year  the  Chinese  communist  press  and  radio  reported  with 
monotonous  regularity  accounts  of  mass  arrests,  trials  and  executions. 
How  far  this  reign  of  terror  indicated,  or  was  likely  to  promote,  popular 
discontent  with  the  Chinese  People’s  government  was  difficult  to  ascertain. 
The  horror  and  repugnance  which  the  employment  of  such  methods  would 
evoke  in  countries  with  a  long  tradition  of  individual  rights  safeguarded  by 
constitutional  provisions  and  judicial  impartiality  were  not  of  necessity 
called  forth  in  China.  Certainly  some  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  officials 
who  talked  with  Mr.  Dewey  during  his  visit  to  Formosa  did  not  think  that 
terrorism  was  any  indication  that  the  communist  hold  upon  the  people 
was  weakening,  but  rather  the  reverse.1  Freedom  and  democracy  had  little 
appeal  for  the  Chinese  masses,  who  had  never  experienced  much  of  either. 
They  expected  any  government  to  be  harsh  and  ruthless  in  its  methods 
and  were  pleasantly  surprised  if,  apart  from  this,  it  did  or  tried  to  do 
anything  to  better  their  lot.  The  minority  which  did  understand  some¬ 
thing  of  western  democratic  concepts  could  be,  indeed  was  being,  destroyed. 

While  thus  tightening  the  political  and  economic  bonds  which  bound 
China  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  fastening  the  manacles  of  the  police  state 
upon  the  Chinese  people,  the  Chinese  People’s  government  was  evidently 
working  to  eradicate  all  other  foreign  influences.  It  was  in  line  with  this 
that  its  attitude  to  Great  Britain  continued  to  be,  as  Mr.  Churchill  termed 
it,  ‘very  surly’.2  In  June  1950,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
War,  the  British  government  had  once  again  indicated  its  readiness  to 
enter  into  full  diplomatic  relationship,  including  the  exchange  of  Ambas¬ 
sadors,  but  no  reply  was  vouchsafed.  Great  Britain  therefore  continued  to 
be  represented  in  Peking  by  a  charge  d’affaires,  who  from  time  to  time  had 
interviews  with  the  Chinese  Vice-Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.3  There  were 
occasional  protests  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  this  not  very  dignified 
state  of  affairs,  and  hints  that  recognition  might  well  be  withdrawn.  But 
the  Foreign  Office  evidently  thought  otherwise.  Unsatisfactory  as  the 
position  was,  it  at  least  had  the  advantage  of  preserving  direct  contact  with 
the  Chinese  People’s  government.  The  withdrawal  of  the  British  re¬ 
presentative  from  Peking  would  have  meant  that  all  dealings  with  the 


1  Dewey,  op.  cit.  pp.  94-95. 

2  10  May  1951,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  487,  col.  2158. 

’  7  February  1951,  ibid.  vol.  483,  coll.  1723-4.  In  March  1951  Sir  John  Hutchison  was 
succeeded  as  charge  d’affaires  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Lamb. 
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Chinese  People’s  government  would  have  had  to  be  conducted  at  second 
hand,  through  the  medium  of  India  or  of  the  Russian  representatives  in 
the  United  Nations.  That  course  would  have  presented  obvious  dis¬ 
advantages.  Furthermore,  British  diplomatic  withdrawal  from  China 
would  have  deprived  the  Foreign  Office  of  a  valuable  source  of  first-hand 
information,  even  though  this  might  be  of  necessity  limited  in  scope. 

Thankless  as  was  his  task  the  British  charge  d’affaires  in  Peking  was  at 
least  accorded  official  status  by  the  Chinese  government  and  was  spared 
indignity  or  menace.  The  case  was  otherwise  with  the  British  consular 
officials  who  still  remained  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  endeavoured 
to  do  what  they  might  for  the  protection  of  British  nationals  and  interests. 
On  23  April  Mr.  Younger  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  while  the 
Chinese  People’s  government  had  accepted  the  British  charge  d’affaires 
in  that  capacity  to  discuss  preliminary  and  procedural  measures  for  the 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations,  they  refused  to  acknowledge  con¬ 
sular  officials,  including  the  British  consul-general  in  Shanghai,  as  posses¬ 
sing  official  status.1 

What  that  might  mean  was  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  British  consul- 
general  in  Urumchi,  the  provincial  capital  of  Sinkiang.  On  4-5  December 
the  consulate  premises  were  occupied  by  an  armed  band  and  the  consul- 
general  and  his  staff  arrested  on  charges  of  espionage.  They  were  sub¬ 
sequently  subjected  to  long  periods  of  interrogation,  and  on  27  December 
were  informed  that  they  had  been  found  guilty  of ‘espionage  crimes  against 
the  Chinese  and  Russian  peoples’  and  must  leave  China  in  five  days. 
They  were  then  sent  by  air  to  Peking,  with  the  minimum  of  their  personal 
possessions,  and  thence  taken  to  Tientsin,  where  they  were  bundled 
aboard  a  steamer  for  Hongkong  without  having  been  allowed  to  contact 
the  British  charge  d’affaires.  The  consular  premises  and  property  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  police.2 

Protests  which  the  British  charge  d’affaires  was  instructed  to  make  were 
at  first  left  unanswered.3  On  3  March  1951,  however,  the  Chinese 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  declared  that  the  British  consul-general,  whom 
they  described  as  a  ‘British  subject  residing  in  Sinkiang’,  had  been  guilty 
of  espionage  and  sabotage  activities.  Mr.  Younger,  when  informing  the 
House  of  this,  said  that  the  Chinese  reply  was  unsatisfactory  and  that  fresh 
representations  were  being  considered.4  But  no  further  reply  or  satisfaction 
could  be  obtained.5 

Mr.  Fox  Holmes,  the  British  consul-general  who  had  suffered  this  in¬ 
dignity,  declared  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  consulate  papers  which  the 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  487,  col.  22. 

2  7  February  1951,  ibid.  vol.  483,  coll.  1724-6. 

3  21  February  1951,  ibid.  vol.  484,  coll.  1264-5. 

4  12  March  1951,  ibid.  vol.  485,  Written  Answers,  coll.  111-12. 

5  6  June  1951,  ibid.  vol.  488,  col.  978. 
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Chinese  had  seized  which  could  provide  any  warrant  for  their  charges.1 
It  is  probable  that  their  brusque  action  was  caused  by  their  desire  to  put 
an  end  to  British  consular  representation  in  Sinkiang,  as  they  had  already 
terminated  that  of  the  United  States.  Sinkiang  was  a  special  field  of 
Russian-Chinese  co-operation,  as  evinced  by  the  Sino-Soviet  Agreement  of 
27  March  1950,  which  provided  for  the  joint  exploitation  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  province.2  It  was  reported  that  uranium  was  among  these 
minerals;  if  so,  the  construction  of  an  atomic  plant  in  Sinkiang  might  well 
have  been  planned,  in  which  case  there  was  an  obvious  reason  for  the 
expulsion  of  any  foreigners  other  than  Russian  nationals. 

On  21  March  1951  the  British  government  announced  its  intention  to 
close  its  consular  offices  in  Chungking,  Kunming,  Hankow,  Nanking, 
Tsingtao  and  Amoy.  The  reasons  given  for  this  step  were  that  British 
subjects  and  interests  in  these  places  had  been  much  reduced  and  that 
there  were  serious  administrative  difficulties  in  maintaining  and  in  staffing 
these  posts.  Consulates  were  to  be  retained  in  places  where  there  were 
still  substantial  British  interests.3  On  7  May,  however,  it  was  announced 
that  the  British  consul-general  in  Shanghai,  who  had  been  encountering 
difficulties  in  the  execution  of  his  duties,  especially  in  the  matter  of  securing 
entry  and  exit  visas  for  British  subjects,  had  left  China.  Before  the  with¬ 
drawals  foreshadowed  by  the  announcement  of  2 1  March  could  be  com¬ 
pleted,  the  British  consul  at  Nanking  had  also  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese  authorities.  He  had  endeavoured  to  intercede  on  behalf  of  a 
British  subject,  who  was  the  Mother  Superior  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
orphanage  and  who  had  been  arrested  by  the  Chinese.  For  this  he  was 
himself  detained  and  compelled  to  apologize  for  what  the  Chinese  termed 
‘interference’.4 

During  the  year  the  Chinese  People’s  government  also  intensified  its 
campaign  to  rid  the  Chinese  Christian  Churches  of  foreign  influences  and 
connexions.  It  indicated  that  the  Korean  War  had  made  it  imperative 
that  Chinese  Christians  should  lose  no  time  in  making  themselves  com¬ 
pletely  independent,  although  the  government  denied  any  hostility  to  the 
Christian  faith  itself.  From  the  first  the  Chinese  People’s  government  had 
evinced  a  special  hostility  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  in  1951  it 
proceeded  to  a  general  drive  against  the  missionaries  of  that  faith  in 
China.  Many  were  arrested  and  imprisoned;  many  others,  after  ‘trials’ 
which  were  nothing  more  than  denunciations  by  communist  prosecutors 
before  a  crowd  stirred  up  to  frenzy  by  anti-western  propaganda,  were 
expelled  from  China,  after  having  been  subjected  to  cruel  ill-usage.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  over  a  thousand  foreign  Roman  Catholic  priests  and 

7  February  1951,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  483,  col.  1724.  2  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  061. 

H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  485,  coll.  278-9. 

4  Ibid.  vol.  487,  Written  Answers ,  coll.  ij6—j. 
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nuns  had  been  expelled,  while  many  others  remained  in  communist 
prisons.  Missionaries  of  other  denominations,  while  not  in  general  so 
hardly  treated  as  the  Roman  Catholics,  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
carry  on  their  work.  It  was  clear  enough  that  the  day  of  the  foreign 
missionary  in  China  was  over  and  that  the  Chinese  Christian  Churches, 
while  still  allowed  to  exist,  would  do  so,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Orthodox 
Church  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  at  the  price  of  complete  subservience  to  the 
communist-controlled  state.1 

The  foreign  trading  and  mercantile  community  in  China — or  what 
remained  of  it — suffered  from  the  adoption  by  the  Chinese  People’s 
government  of  a  sort  of  hostage  system.  This  took  the  form  of  refusing  exit 
permits  to  officials  of  foreign  firms  so  long  as  their  Chinese  employees  had 
any  monetary  claims  against  them.  They  were  expected,  among  other 
things,  to  go  on  paying  their  employees  even  though  the  activities  of  the 
firm  were  at  a  standstill,  as  was  very  often  the  case.  Aided  by  remittances 
from  their  head  offices  at  home,  many  of  them  managed  to  do  so,  but  it  was 
clear  that  this  could  not  continue  for  long.  The  Chinese  People’s  govern¬ 
ment  denied  that  it  had  any  desire  to  cut  off  trade  with  western  countries 
and  laid  the  blame  for  the  low  ebb  to  which  such  trade  had  fallen  on  the 
restrictions  adopted  by  the  United  Nations.  But  it  was  evident  that  the 
government  desired  to  conduct  that  trade  only  through  the  medium  of 
direct  contact  between  its  own  business  organizations  and  foreign  firms 
abroad  and  that  there  was  to  be  no  future  for  the  foreign  entrepreneur  in 
China  itself. 

At  the  end  of  April,  ostensibly  in  reprisal  for  the  requisitioning  of  the 
Chinese  tanker  Tung  Hao  by  the  Hongkong  government,  the  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment  decreed  the  requisitioning  of  all  property  belonging  to  the  Asiatic 
Petroleum  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Shell  Oil  Company.  This  did  not 
constitute  complete  expropriation,  but,  except  for  the  office  buildings  of  the 
company  in  Shanghai  and  in  the  outports,  its  tankers,  oil  stocks  and  other 
assets  remained  in  Chinese  custody.  Its  staff  were  required  to  compile  an 
inventory  of  the  property  under  pain  of  severe  penalties  for  any  attempt  at 
concealment  or  transference  of  any  items. 

On  21  May  the  British  Foreign  Office  issued  a  statement  in  which  it 
expressed  grave  concern  over  the  arrests  and  detention  without  trial  of 
nationals  of  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia  and  the  United  States. 
According  to  the  information  in  its  possession,  four  British,  six  Canadian, 
three  Australian  and  thirty-five  American  nationals  had  been  so  treated. 


1  On  4  June  the  House  of  Commons  was  informed  that  320  British  missionaries  had  left 
China  since  the  Chinese  People’s  government  had  been  established:  125  (including  wives)  re¬ 
mained  Mission  property  had  been  made  over  to  the  Chinese  Synod,  a  process  largely  com¬ 
pleted  before  the  communists  came  into  power:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  488,  Written  Answers,  col. 
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The  British  charge  d’affaires  in  Peking  had  on  30  April  made  representa¬ 
tions  to  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  their  behalf.1  But  no 
satisfaction  could  be  obtained;  indeed  the  situation  in  respect  of  foreign 
nationals  in  China  continued  to  deteriorate.  On  10  September  the  Foreign 
Office  made  public  the  fact  that  on  1  September  the  British  government, 
acting  on  its  own  behalf  and  on  that  of  the  governments  of  Australia, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States,  had  sent  another  protest  to  Peking.2  This 
complained  of  arbitrary  arrests  and  detention  of  foreigners  for  indefinite 
periods  without  access  to  their  relatives,  friends,  or  official  representatives. 
It  declared  that  missionaries  of  all  denominations  and  people  who  had 
for  years  been  engaged  in  humanitarian  endeavours  in  China  had  been 
harshly  treated.  It  also  protested  against  the  Chinese  practice  of  holding 
individuals  personally  responsible  for  the  transactions  and  liabilities  of  the 
firms  which  employed  them  and  of  refusing  to  allow  them  to  leave  China. 
Such  actions  were  denounced  as  contrary  to  generally  accepted  principles. 
The  Chinese  government,  however,  paid  no  heed  to  such  pleas  and  con¬ 
tinued  on  its  course. 


Although  Indian  efforts  at  mediation  in  the  Korean  conflict  had  met 
with  no  success,  the  Peking  government  appeared  more  favourably  dis¬ 
posed  towards  the  government  in  Delhi  than  to  any  other  non-communist 
government.  Pandit  Nehru  did  not  lose  hope  that  Mr.  Mao  Tze-tung 
might  yet  be  weaned  away  from  Moscow  sufficiently  to  give  more  considera¬ 
tion  than  he  had  hitherto  shown  to  the  possibilities  of  a  ‘middle  of  the 
road’  Asian  bloc  of  Powers.  Mr.  Mao,  for  his  part,  while  showing  no  signs 
of  departure  from  his  policy  of ‘leaning  to  one  side’,  i.e.  the  Russian  side, 
was  apparently  not  averse  to  playing  up  to  India  or  to  the  Asian-Arab 
group  as  a  whole.  On  2  April  it  was  reported  that  the  Chinese  People’s 
government  had  offered  to  supply  India  with  a  million  tons  of  foodstuffs, 
including  rice,  at  ‘competitive  rates’  as  an  aid  in  the  relief  of  the  famine 
which  was  affecting  large  areas  in  India.3  On  23  May  the  Indian  govern¬ 
ment  announced  that  an  agreement  had  been  reached  whereby  China 
would  sell  400,000  tons  of  millet  to  India,  deliveries  to  be  effected  over  the 
period  June-October.4 


At  the  end  of  the  latter  month  a  Chinese  ‘cultural  and  goodwill’  mission 
arrived  in  Delhi.  Whatever  the  cultural  effects  may  have  been  the  visitors 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  possessed  of  overmuch  goodwill.  They  ap¬ 
parently  refused  to  speak  English,  even  though  some  of  them  knew  that 
language  and  were  addressed  in  it  by  their  Indian  hosts.  They  further¬ 
more  refused  an  invitation  to  visit  Kashmir  because  they  were  annoyed  at 

1  The  Times,  22  May  1951.  See  also  statement  on  the  same  day  by  the  State  Department- 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  n  June  1951,  p.  947.  1 

^  ReleaS6’  10  SePtember  I95i;  The  Times,  11  September  1951;  Documents 
(K.l.t.A.)  lor  1951,  p.  572. 

3  Statesman,  3  April  1951. 


4  New  China  News  Agency,  23  May  1951. 
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the  admission  into  that  country  of  some  two  hundred  Kazak  refugees  from 
Sinkiang.  These  unfortunate  people  had  left  Northern  Sinkiang  when  the 
communists  entered  that  province  in  August  1949.  During  their  long  and 
arduous  journey  through  Southern  Sinkiang  and  Tibet  they  were  re¬ 
peatedly  attacked  by  the  communists,  many  were  killed,  or  were  captured 
and  executed.  Scarcely  a  fifth  of  those  who  had  started  survived  to  reach 
the  Indian  border  and  to  appeal  to  be  allowed  to  cross  it  into  safety.1 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  October  1950  Chinese  communist  forces  had 
begun  an  advance  into  the  heart  of  Tibet,  aimed  at  Lhasa.2  But  they  were 
reported  to  have  suffered  severely  in  endeavouring  to  penetrate  a 
mountainous,  roadless  and  largely  unexplored  region  in  the  teeth  of  a 
bitter  climate.  These  obstacles  proved  more  difficult  to  surmount  than 
such  opposition  as  the  Tibetans  were  able  to  afford.  The  Tibetans  could 
obtain  no  external  aid  and  it  was  clear  that  they  could  not  hope  to  prevent 
the  Chinese  occupation  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese 
communists,  impressed  by  the  natural  difficulties  which  they  were  en¬ 
countering,  were  apparently  ready  to  revert  to  their  former  tactics  of  con¬ 
ciliation,  rather  than  to  force.  At  the  end  of  1950  the  Dalai  Lama  had  left 
Lhasa  for  Gyantse  and  thence  proceeded  to  Yatung.  It  appeared,  however, 
that,  before  he  left,  the  Tibetan  Cabinet  had  received  a  letter  from  one  of 
its  members,  Mr.  Ngapo  Shappe,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
communists,  but  had  been  courteously  treated.  He  recommended  coming 
to  terms  with  them.  Accordingly  the  Cabinet  had  decided  to  negotiate, 
but  had  taken  the  precaution  of  sending  the  Dalai  Lama  to  a  place  where 
he  could  easily,  if  need  be,  take  refuge  in  India.3  This  was  the  last  thing 
the  communists  desired  to  happen ;  they  responded  by  arranging  a  ‘people’s 
conference’  of  their  sympathizers  and  of  local  Tibetan  dignitaries  at 
Chamdo  in  eastern  Tibet.  Here  the  promise  was  made  that  the  Chinese 
government  would  acknowledge  the  political  status  of  the  Dalai  Lama, 
would  accord  freedom  of  religion  and  would  touch  no  property  belonging 
to  the  lamaseries.4 

Accordingly  a  Tibetan  peace  delegation  was  organized  to  negotiate  with 
Peking.  It  was  headed  by  Mr.  Ngapo  Shappe,  who  was  released  by  the 
communists  for  the  purpose.  He  went  overland  to  Peking,  where  he  arrived 
on  23  April  1951.  The  Panchen  Lama,  who  had  been  under  communist 
tutelage  since  1949,  arrived  shortly  afterwards  and  both  were  feasted 
and  honoured  by  the  Chinese  government.5  In  these  circumstances  it  was 
not  surprising  that  on  23  May  the  Chinese  government  was  able  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  an  agreement  for  ‘the  peaceful  liberation  of  Tibet’  had  been 

1  See  The  Times,  22  September,  6  October  and  3  November  1951. 

2  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  370. 

3  Statesman,  3  January  1951;  New  York  Times,  14  January  1951. 

4  The  Times,  21  February  1951. 

5  Ibid.  30  April  1951;  New  China  News  Agency,  3  May  1951. 
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concluded.1  This  provided  that  Tibetan  foreign  relations  should  hence¬ 
forth  be  conducted  by  the  Chinese  government  and  that  the  Tibetan 
armed  forces  should  be  absorbed  into  those  of  China.  The  Dalai  Lama  and 
the  Panchen  Lama  were  each  to  retain  his  respective  authority  and  dignity; 
the  monasteries  would  continue  to  receive  their  existing  revenues,  the 
existing  civil  administration  would  be  maintained,  although  a  joint 
Sino-Tibetan  commission  and  military  headquarters  would  be  set  up  to 
supervise  the  execution  of  the  Agreement.  The  Tibetan  Regional  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  it  was  henceforth  to  be  called,  would  be  left  to  undertake  volun¬ 
tary  reforms  and  the  Chinese  government  would  be  ready  to  accord 
economic  aid. 

Such  were  the  main  terms  of  the  Agreement,  which  gave  to  the  Chinese 
government  the  political  and  military  control  which  it  desired.  It  could 
therefore  afford  to  guarantee  the  administrative  and  religious  structure  in 
Tibet;  no  doubt  trusting  to  the  influence  of  communist  ideas  upon  the 
younger  generation  of  Tibetans  to  bring  about  its  ultimate  downfall. 
The  Agreement  was  ratified  by  the  Tibetan  Assembly  in  mid-November.2 
Meanwhile  Chinese  troops,  now  unopposed,  had  been  steadily  extending 
their  control  over  the  country.  A  Chinese  force  reached  Lhasa  at  the  end 
of  October  and  Shigatse  late  in  the  following  month.  The  Panchen  Lama 
left  Sining  for  Lhasa  in  mid-December.3  The  Chinese  representative  in 
Tibetan  capital  announced  in  late  October  that  the  process  of  in¬ 
corporating  the  Tibetan  army  into  the  Chinese  forces  would  soon  be  taken 
in  hand.4  Meanwhile  the  Chinese  troops  were  busy  extending  their  con¬ 
trol  up  to  the  Indian  frontier  and  in  constructing  roads  and  airfields.  Thus 
the  new  and  ambitious  Chinese  People’s  Republic  had  become  a  close 
neighbour  of  India,  a  fact  which  doubtless  strengthened  the  desire  of  Delhi 
to  remain  on  good  terms  with  Peking  and  to  avoid,  so  far  as  possible,  any 
cause  of  quarrel  with  the  increasingly  formidable  China  controlled  by  Mr 
Mao. 


2.  Japan 

It  will  be  recalled  that,  in  the  autumn  of  1950,  the  American  govern¬ 
ment  had  dispatched  a  memorandum  to  the  other  members  of  the  Far 
Eastern  Commission,  as  well  as  to  non-members  with  interests  in  the 
acific.  This  document  had  set  forth  the  general  principles  which,  in  the 
view  of  Washington,  should  govern  the  drafting  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Japan.  The  Russian  government  had  replied  to  challenge  the  right 
ot  the  United  States  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  with  Japan  and  to  raise 
various  other  objections  to  the  American  proposals.  The  American 


1 

2 
3 


NeW  China  News  Agency,  28  May  1951 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  577 
New  York  Dimes,  18  November  1951. 

Ibid.  15  December  1951. 
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Government,  on  27  December  1950,  had  countered  this  with  the  retort 
that  no  one  nation  had  any  right  to  impose  a  perpetual  veto  upon  the 
formulation  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Japan.1  So  matters  stood  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1951,  when  General  MacArthur,  in  the  course  of  his  customary  New 
Year’s  address  to  the  Japanese  people,  expressed  his  hope  that  1951  would 
bring  to  Japan  ’the  blessings  of  complete  political  freedom  through  a 
treaty  effectively  erasing  the  remaining  scars  of  war’.2 

On  1 1  January,  the  Department  of  State  announced  that  Mr.  John 
Foster  Dulles  had  been  selected  as  a  special  envoy  to  the  Far  East,  with  the 
rank  of  Ambassador,  in  order  to  carry  out  such  further  discussions  as 
might  be  needed  to  expedite  the  conclusion  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan.3 
This  news  produced  a  flurry  of  excitement  among  the  Japanese  public  and 
Japanese  political  parties.  Hitherto,  although  there  had  been  discussion 
in  political  circles  and  in  the  press,  on  the  form  and  content  of  a  treaty, 
this  had  tended  to  become  somewhat  academic  in  view  of  the  long  delay 
in  the  formulation  of  any  such  instrument  and  of  the  widespread  belief 
that  it  would  turn  out  to  be  a  diktat  imposed  upon  Japan  by  the  victors. 
Now  it  became  clear  that  the  American  government  was  really  getting 
down  to  business  and  was,  moreover,  ready  at  any  rate  to  take  Japanese 
views  into  consideration,  even  though  Mr.  Dulles  had  declared  that  he  was 
coming  for  explanatory  conversations,  not  for  formal  negotiations.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  impressions  which  he  and  the  members  of  his  mission  formed 
while  in  Japan  would  clearly  have  considerable  effect  upon  the  framing  of 
the  American  draft  treaty. 

Accordingly,  an  attempt  was  made  to  reach  agreement  between  the 
major  Japanese  political  parties  in  the  hope  of  forming  some  kind  of  a 
united  front  in  the  discussions  with  Mr.  Dulles.  A  prime  mover  in  this 
was  the  veteran  diplomat  Mr.  (formerly  Baron)  Kijuro  Shidehara,  who, 
until  his  lamented  death  in  March  1951,  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.4  Of  the  three  major  political  parties — the  Jiyuto  (Liberals), 
the  Minshuto  (Democrats)  and  the  Shakaito  (Social  Democrats) — the  pro¬ 
grammes  of  the  first  two  revealed  no  very  great  differences  of  opinion. 
They  were  agreed  upon  the  early  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  restoring  to 
Japan  its  sovereignty  and  independence,  with  as  many  Powers  as  possible, 
which  meant  that  they  were  prepared  to  go  ahead  without  the  U.S.S.R. 
They  both  stood  for  the  restoration  to  Japanese  sovereignty  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands  and  of  the  Kuriles,  and  both  rejected  any  general  payment  of 
reparations.5  Their  chief  difference  of  outlook  arose  from  the  question  of 

1  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  pp.  464-5. 

2  Contemporary  Japan  (Tokyo,  Foreign  Affairs  Association  of  Japan),  vol.  xx,  nos.  1-3,  January- 
March  1951,  p.  120  (text). 

3  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  29  January  1951,  p.  185. 

4  Shoji  Iizawa :  ‘A  Peace  Treaty  and  Political  Parties’,  Contemporary  Japan,  January-March 

1951,  pp.  41-42.  5  Ibid-  PP-  42-44- 
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future  security  against  external  attack.  Here  the  Liberals,  reflecting  the 
cautious  policy  of  Mr.  Shigeru  Yoshida,  the  Prime  Minister,  were  inclined 
to  favour  the  early  participation  of  Japan  in  the  United  Nations,  which 
they  hoped  might  result  in  a  general  guarantee  of  its  safety.  The  Demo¬ 
crats,  per  contra ,  objected  to  any  prolonged,  as  distinct  from  temporary, 
foreign  military  garrisoning  of  Japan  or  reliance  upon  foreign  Powers  for 
its  defence.  They,  therefore,  came  out  more  definitely  for  rearmament,  or, 
as  they  tactfully  phrased  it,  ‘the  adjustment  and  consolidation  of  [Japan’s] 
independent  power’.1 

In  this  matter  the  Democrats  reflected  the  attitude  of  their  former  leader 
and  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Hitoshi  Ashida.2  In  an  article  entitled,  ‘Japan: 
Communists’  Temptation’,  Mr.  Ashida  declared  that  ‘Whether  the  human 
resources  of  eightyfour  million  people  and  the  modern  manufacturing 
facilities  Japan  has  remaining  to  her  fall  into  Soviet  hands  or  anti-Soviet 
will  have  an  immeasurable  effect  on  the  decisiveness  of  the  conflict’,3  i.e. 
between  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  He  declared  that  the  attempt  to 
turn  all  Korea  into  a  communist  satellite  was  the  first  step  in  a  communist 
scheme  to  sweep  American  power  out  of  Japan  and  the  Western  Pacific. 
Thus,  whether  the  Japanese  people  liked  it  or  not,  their  country  would  be 
the  prize  in  any  war  between  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Therefore,  ‘to 
maintain  eternal  neutrality  or  to  object  to  the  granting  of  bases  for  the 
stationing  of  foreign  troops  means  to  abandon  Japan  to  the  Communists’. 
But,  said  Mr.  Ashida,  ‘even  powerful  America  will  not  be  able  to  devote 
sufficient  attention  to  the  defence  of  Japan,  should  a  third  World  War 
breakout’.  In  such  case  its  main  effort  would  be  made  in  Europe.  There¬ 
fore,  ‘we  have  no  way  but  to  defend  our  land  with  our  own  hands’. 

Was  such  defence  forbidden  by  Article  9  of  the  constitution?  On  this 
point  Mr.  Ashida  declared  that,  as  Chairman  of  the  Constitutional  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  he  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
the  final  drafting  of  this  Article.  In  his  view,  it  forbade  resort  to  war  as  a 
means  of  settling  international  disputes,  or  for  aggressive  purposes,  but  it 
did  not  mean  the  abandonment  of  the  right  of  self-defence.4  He  added, 
however,  that  there  were  different  opinions  on  the  matter  and  that,  if 
necessary,  the  constitution  should  be  amended.  He  suggested  the  creation 
of  an  army  of  fifteen  divisions,  with  American  assistance  in  the  provision 
of  armaments  for  such  a  force.  He  gave  warning  that  the  conclusion  of  a 

1  Iizawa,  op.  cit.  p.  43. 

2  Mr.  Ashida  was  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  during  January-October  1948. 

3  Contemporary  Japan,  January-March  1951,  pp.  15-24. 

*  Thf  text  of  this  article  ran :  ‘Aspiring  sincerely  to  an  international  peace  based  on  justice  and 
order,  the  Japanese  people  forever  renounce  war  as  a  sovereign  right  of  the  nation  and  the  threat 
or  use  of  force  as  a  means  of  settling  international  disputes.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  aim  of  the 
preceding  paragraph,  land,  sea  and  air  forces,  as  well  as  other  war  potential,  will  never  be  main¬ 
tained.  Mr.  Ashida  said  that  he  had  introduced  the  phrase  in  italics  and  that  in  his  view  it 
limited  the  prohibition  on  the  use  of  armed  forces  to  the  objectives  stated  in  the  first  paragraph. 
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Treaty  of  Peace  would  not  of  itself  serve  as  a  guarantee  of  Japan’s  future 
independence,  and  that,  like  other  nations,  if  it  wanted  freedom  and 
independence,  it  must  be  prepared  to  pay  the  price  for  it. 

Mr.  Yoshida  was  probably  in  no  fundamental  disagreement  with  the 
propositions  of  Mr.  Ashida,  but,  in  view  of  the  divided  state  of  public 
opinion  in  Japan,  was  more  cautious  in  his  expressions  of  policy.  This 
division  was  exemplified  by  the  attitude  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party, 
which  clung  to  the  ‘Three  Principles  of  Peace’  which  it  had  formulated 
some  time  previously,  and  which  refused  to  co-operate  with  the  two  other 
parties.  The  three  principles  were  those  of  a  peace  treaty  with  all  nations; 
no  political  or  military  agreement  with  any  particular  nation  or  nations; 
and  the  preservation  of  neutrality  and  disarmament.1  These  were  sharply 
criticized  as  more  theoretical  than  practical  in  the  situation  with  which 
Japan  was  confronted  and  as  being  in  line  with  the  attitude  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party.  They  caused,  indeed,  some  dissension  within  the  ranks  of  the 
Social  Democratic  Party  itself,  but  those  who  would  have  attempted  a 
compromise  with  the  views  of  the  other  major  parties  were  at  that  time 
defeated.2  However,  despite  this  divergence,  the  line-up  of  the  two  strongest 
parties  in  favour  of  peace,  exclusive,  if  necessary,  of  the  communist  bloc, 
and  also  of  the  conclusion  of  special  security  arrangements  with  the  United 
States,  was  a  good  augury  for  the  success  of  the  Dulles  mission. 

This  arrived  in  Japan  on  25  January  and  remained  until  11  February. 
Upon  his  arrival,  Mr.  Dulles  himself  gave  a  public  assurance  that  ‘we 
look  upon  Japan  as  a  party  to  be  consulted  and  not  as  a  vanquished  nation 
to  be  dictated  to  by  the  victors’.3  After  preliminary  discussions  with 
General  MacArthur,  Mr.  Dulles  proceeded  to  his  exploratory  conversa¬ 
tions  with  Mr.  Yoshida,  with  Mr.  Gizo  Tomabechi  and  Mr.  Takeo  Miko, 
the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party,  and  also  with  the  Social  Democratic 
leaders,  Mr.  Mosaburo  Suzuki  and  Mr.  Inajiro  Asanuma.4  On  2  February 
he  made  a  public  speech  before  the  America-Japan  Society.5  In  the  course 
of  this  he  declared  that  after  the  restoration  of  its  sovereignty  Japan  itself 
would  have  to  undertake  the  task  of  protecting  its  people  against  ‘indirect 
aggression’  i.e.  communist-inspired  internal  violence  and  upheaval.  With 
regard  to  ‘direct  aggression’  ‘the  individual  nation’,  he  said,  ‘like  the  in¬ 
dividual  householder,  needs  a  collective  security  arrangement’.  The 
United  Nations  had  been  formed  to  provide  such  an  arrangement,  but 
this,  in  the  shape  of  an  international  security  force,  had  hitherto  been 
frustrated  by  the  U.S.S.R.  Consequently,  recourse  was  necessary  ‘to  re¬ 
gional  and  collective  security  arrangements  such  as  are  authorized  by  the 
United  Nations  Charter’. 

1  Iizawa,  op.  cit.  pp.  38-39.  2  Ibid.  pp.  44-45. 

3  Contemporary  Japan,  January— March  1 95 1  -•  P-  114-  4  Ibid.  p.  1 1 5- 

5  Ibid.  pp.  123-6;  Department  of  State  Bulletin ,  12  February  1951,  pp.  252-5  (texts). 
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Mr.  Dulles  continued: 

‘Today,  the  principal  deterrent  power  is  possessed  by  the  United  States.  We 
do  not,  however,  intend  to  reserve  that  power  only  to  protect  ourselves.  We  are 
prepared  to  combine  our  power  with  that  of  others  in  mutual  committals,  in 
accord  with  the  United  Nations  Charter,  so  that  the  deterrent  power  which 
protects  us  will  also  protect  others.  Japan,  if  it  is  disposed  to  protect  itself  against 
indirect  aggression  can,  if  it  wishes,  share  collective  protection  against  direct 
aggression.  That,  however,  is  not  a  choice  which  the  United  States  is  going  to 
impose  upon  Japan.  It  is  an  invitation.  The  United  States  is  not  interested  in 
slavish  conduct.  That  is  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  Communist  world.  We  are 
concerned  only  with  the  brave  and  the  free.  The  choice  must  be  Japan’s  own 
choice.  Under  such  a  security  programme  as  we  have  outlined,  based  on  co¬ 
operation  with  Japan  and  our  other  friends,  the  United  States  would  sympatheti¬ 
cally  consider  the  retention  of  United  States  armed  forces  in  and  about  Japan, 
as  a  testimony  to  the  unity  between  our  countries.’ 

Mr.  Dulles  pointed  out  that,  under  such  an  arrangement,  Japan  would 
be  in  a  far  better  position  than  the  Republic  of  Korea  had  been  on  the  eve 
of  the  communist  attack,  when  ‘the  aggressors  were  tempted  by  the  pro¬ 
bability  that  the  reaction  to  their  attack  would  be  localized,  so  as  to  give 
the  aggressor  every  advantage  and  so  as  to  subject  the  defenders  to  every 
disadvantage  .  Under  such  an  arrangement  as  Mr.  Dulles  proposed  Japan 
would  have  behind  it  the  striking-power  of  the  United  States,  ‘the  im¬ 
mensity  of  which  defies  imagination’.  He  added  that,  ‘the  security  pro¬ 
gramme  we  outline  does  not  require  that  the  Japanese  nation  should 
become  militaristic  and  create  such  forces  as  tempted  Japan  down  the 
road  to  destruction.  Against  that,  the  new  Japan  has  rightly  set  its  face. 
The  programme  would  realise  the  United  Nations  ideal,  which  is  that  the 
“inherent  right  of  individual  or  collective  self-defence”  shall  be  so  imple¬ 
mented  that  armed  force  shall  not  be  used,  save  in  the  common  interest”. 
In  that  way,  there  can  be  security  and  peace.’  After  expatiating  upon  the 
opportunity  which  lay  before  the  Japanese  people  of  exhibiting  their 
undeniably  great  qualities  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  Mr.  Dulles  spoke  of 
the  kind  of  peace  which  his  explanatory  talks  were  intended  to  further. 
We  seek  ,  he  said,  a  peace  which  will  afford  Japan  opportunity  to  protect 
by  her  own  efforts  the  integrity  of  the  full  sovereignty  which  peace  will 
have  restored,  opportunity  to  share  in  collective  security  against  direct 
aggression,  opportunity  to  raise  her  standard  of  living  by  the  inventiveness 
and  industry  of  her  people;  and  opportunity  to  achieve  moral  stature  and 
respected  leadership  through  the  force  of  good  example.’ 

.  Dulles’s  overture  for  an  American-J apanese  security  pact  was  greeted 
with  approval  by  representatives  of  the  two  major  political  parties.  The 
Social  Democrats,  however,  still  held  aloof,  while  on  3  February  the 
General  Council  of  Japanese  Labour  Unions  passed  a  resolution  in  favour 
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of  neutrality  and  continued  disarmament  to  be  presented  to  Mr.  Dulles.1 
He  subsequently  had  conversations  with  representatives  of  this  body, 
though  it  remained  uncertain  how  far,  if  at  all,  he  had  been  able  to  wean 
them  from  these  views. 

On  10  February,  just  before  his  departure  for  Manila,  Mr.  Dulles  made 
another  public  statement.2  In  this  he  declared  that  the  Japanese  govern¬ 
ment  had  warmly  welcomed  the  proposal  which  he  had  made  on  2 
February.  ‘Our  many  conversations  here,  and  the  manifold  expressions 
of  opinion  which  have  come  to  us,  convince  us  that  it  is  the  overwhelming 
desire  of  the  Japanese  nation  that  the  proposal  be  accepted,  so  that  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  will  not  leave  a  vacuum  of  power, 
with  Japan  totally  disarmed  and  unable  to  defend  itself.  Accordingly,  we 
have  discussed  provisional  security  arrangements  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan.’  He  added  that,  ‘we  have  pointed  out  that  all  regional 
or  collective  security  arrangements  of  a  definite  character,  to  which  the 
United  States  becomes  a  party,  must  provide  for  “continuous  and  effective 
self-help  and  mutual  aid”  by  all  the  Parties  in  accordance  with  the  basic 
policy  laid  down  by  the  “Vandenberg”  Senate  Resolution  of  June  ir, 
1948’. 

On  economic  matters  Mr.  Dulles  remarked  that  his  mission  had  ‘come 
to  the  view  that  Japan  can  develop  for  her  people  a  satisfactory  and  rising 
standard  of  living  by  her  own  efforts  and  by  the  resourcefulness  and  in¬ 
dustry  of  her  people,  on  the  assumption  that  the  Treaty  of  Peace  does  not 
place  upon  Japan  heavy  economic  or  financial  burdens  or  major  com¬ 
mercial  disabilities.  We  have  indicated  that  the  United  States  would  be 
disposed  to  continue  to  co-operate  with  Japan  in  the  effort  to  find  useful 
ways  whereby  the  Japanese  economy  can  find  health  and  vigour  as  a  use¬ 
ful  member  of  the  free  world  community.’ 

After  referring  to  the  development  of  cultural  ties  between  the  two 
countries,  Mr.  Dulles  said  that  his  mission  left  Japan  feeling  that  ‘a  gratify¬ 
ing  measure  of  understanding’  had  been  achieved  in  all  the  subjects  of 
discussion.  He  concluded  that  ‘the  information  we  have  gathered  here 
enables  us  now  to  proceed  in  further  discussions  with  our  Allies  which 
must  precede  the  formulation  of  precise  treaty  terms’. 

On  13  February,  Mr.  Yoshida  informed  the  Japanese  Diet  in  general 
terms  of  his  conversations  with  Mr.  Dulles.  The  Japanese  Prime  Minister 
declared  that  he  had  accepted  the  American  offer  of  military  assistance  in 
defence  against  external  aggression  and  that  an  understanding  satisfactory 
to  both  sides  had  been  reached.3  On  the  subject  of  Japanese  rearmament 
Mr.  Yoshida  remained  studiously  cautious.  He  had  previously  told  a 
Diet  Committee  that  Japanese  self-respect  should  prevent  Japan  from 

1  Contemporary  Japan,  January-March  1951,  pp.  115-16. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  126-7.  3  Ibid-  P-  11 7- 
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relying  indefinitely  upon  foreign  guarantees  of  its  security,1  but  he  also 
continued  to  express  the  view  that  Japan,  as  things  stood,  was  economically 
incapable  of  shouldering  a  large  armaments  burden.  On  16  February,  he 
told  a  Diet  Committee  that  the  question  of  rearmament  would  depend  upon 
the  result  of  a  plebiscite,  which  would  be  taken  when  the  time  was  ripe, 
on  whether  the  constitution  should  be  amended  to  permit  this.2  The 
Prime  Minister’s  motto  was  evidently  festina  lente,  which  was  advisable  in 
view  of  the  division  of  opinion  in  Japan,  and  of  the  nervousness  evinced 
abroad  at  the  prospect  of  Japanese  rearmament.  The  plea  of  poverty, 
while  by  no  means  wholly  an  excuse  for  inaction,  nevertheless  served  as  a 
good  reason  for  postponing  any  major  step  until  American  financial  and 
material  assistance  should  be  forthcoming. 

Meanwhile,  after  a  brief  sojourn  in  Manila,  Mr.  Dulles  had  gone  on  to 
Canberra,  where  he  had  conversations  with  Mr.  P.  C.  Spender,  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Minister  for  External  Affairs  and  with  Mr.  Frederick  Doidge,  who 
held  the  same  office  in  New  Zealand  and  who  had  come  to  Canberra  for 
the  talks.  Mr.  Dulles  evidently  found  both  of  them  nervous  on  the  subject 
of  Japanese  rearmament.  He  denied  that  he  had  discussed  this  matter 
while  in  Tokyo,  although  he  stressed  the  strength  of  the  opposition  to  re¬ 
armament  among  the  Japanese  themselves.  On  18  February  a  joint 
statement  was  issued  which  said  that  it  had  been  agreed  that  Japan  should 
be  encouraged  to  become  a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  that  it  was 
essential  not  to  leave  a  power  vacuum  in  Japan  lest  this  be  filled  by  forces 
unfriendly  to  the  free  world,  but  that  a  resurgence  of  Japanese  militarism 
would  be  disastrous.3  The  next  day,  however,  Mr.  Dulles  told  the 
Australian  Institute  of  International  Affairs  that  he  would  object  to  any 
attempted  treaty  limitations  upon  Japanese  rearmament,  since,  in  his 
view,  these  would  arouse  the  very  chauvinistic  feelings  it  was  desired  to 
repress,  and  would,  moreover,  prove  unenforceable.4  However,  the  fears  of 
the  two  Pacific  Dominions,  which  were  evidently  not  allayed  by  Mr. 
Dulles’s  account  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  Japan,  were  somewhat  calmed  by 
Mr.  Acheson’s  assurances  on  21  February  of  the  responsiveness  of  the 
American  government  to  the  idea  of  a  security  pact  with  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.5  This  proved  to  be  the  way  out;  the  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  governments  abandoned  any  ideas  which  they  might  have 
cherished  about  a  contractual  limitation  upon  the  extent  of  Japanese  re¬ 
armament,  while  the  U.S.A.  promised  support  in  the  event  of  unrestricted 
rearmament  resulting  in  Japan  becoming  once  again  a  threat  to  the  safety 
of  the  two  Dominions.6 


1  Contemporary  Japan,  January-March  iqr.  i ,  p. 

3  Ibid.  p.  117. 

4  Ibid.  20  February  1951. 

5  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  5  March  1951, 

6  For  the  ‘Anzus’  Pact  see  below,  pp.  478-80. 
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3  New  York  Times,  19  February  1951. 
P-  369. 
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Mr.  Dulles  returned  to  Washington  on  25  February,  and  two  days  later, 
following  his  report,  President  Truman  instructed  him  to  proceed  with  the 
task  of  treaty-making.  On  1  March,  Mr.  Dulles  spoke  over  the  radio  of 
the  basic  principles  which  had  underlain  his  recent  conversations.1  These 
were,  he  said,  that  the  Peace  Treaty  should  restore  to  Japan  its  full 
sovereign  rights,  that  it  should  regain  full  economic  independence,  that 
there  should  be  intimate  cultural  relations  between  Japan  and  the 
countries  of  the  west,  and  that  the  peace  arrangements  should  provide 
Japan  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  security.  Mr.  Dulles  also  remarked  that 
Japan  would  eventually  need  to  participate  in  collective  security  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  Pacific.  He  reiterated  that  the  American  government  was 
favourably  disposed  to  an  agreement  whereby  any  armed  attack  upon 
Australia  or  New  Zealand  would  be  taken  as  a  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States. 

Upon  his  return  Mr.  Dulles  had  also  sought  out  Mr.  Malik  and  appears 
to  have  thought  him  willing  to  continue  conversations  on  the  Japanese 
Peace  Treaty.  But  on  3  March  the  Russian  delegate  denied  that  he  had 
ever  expressed  any  such  intentions.2  This  drew  a  reply  two  days  later  from 
the  Department  of  State,  which  declared  that  the  U.S.A.  would  not  give 
up  their  endeavour  to  secure  general  agreement  upon  the  terms  of  peace, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not  allow  anyone  to  wreck  the  prospect  of  a 
settlement.3  That  served  notice  on  the  U.S.S.R.  that  the  U.S.A.  intended 
to  proceed,  in  company  with  those  who  would  join  them,  to  the  making  of 
a  peace  settlement  with  Japan.  To  guard  against  any  overt  Russian  attempt 
upon  Japanese  security  two  American  National  Guard  divisions  were 
detailed  for  garrison  duty  in  Japan.  One  of  these,  the  U.S.  40th  Division, 
arrived  on  10  April.4 

At  the  end  of  March  Mr.  Dulles,  in  a  speech  at  Whittier  College,  Los 
Angeles,  made  what  he  termed  ‘a  progress  report  on  peace  in  the  Pacific’.5 
He  said,  that,  as  a  result  of  the  various  journeys  made  by  the  members  of 
his  mission,  of  consultations  in  Washington  with  the  Ambassadors  of 
foreign  Powers,  and  of  discussions  with  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  he  and  his  colleagues  had  been  able  to  prepare  a  tentative  text 
of  the  proposed  treaty.  Such  ‘working  papers’  were  being  discussed  be¬ 
tween  the  government  of  the  U.S.A.  and  the  governments  of  countries 
which  had  been  principally  concerned  in  the  Pacific  War. 

1  New  York  Times,  2  March  1951;  Department  of  State  Publication  4148,  Far  Eastern  Series 
39- 

2  Soviet  News,  5  March  1951  (text). 

3  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  19  March  1951,  p.  453  (text). 

4  Contemporary  Japan,  April-June  1951,  pp.  261,  263. 

5  Ibid.  January-March  1951,  pp.  127-33;  Department  ofState  Bulletin,  9  April  1951,  pp.  576- 
80  (texts). 
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He  then  proceeded  to  give  an  outline  of  the  American  proposals.  In  the 
preamble  to  the  Treaty  the  Japanese  government  might  express  its  intention 
of  applying  for  membership  in  the  United  Nations,  of  preserving  occupa¬ 
tion  legislation  on  human  rights  and  of  conforming  to  international  stan¬ 
dards  of  fair  practice  in  trade  and  commerce.  These  were  vitally  important 
matters,  but,  in  Mr.  Dulles’s  view,  except  as  they  had  ‘already  been  spelled 
out  in  international  conventions  which  Japan  could  and  would  adopt, 
they  do  not  lend  themselves  to  peace  treaty  obligations,  which  should  only 
be  such  as  can  be  precisely  formulated  so  that  the  parties  will  clearly  know 
just  what  are  their  rights  and  duties’. 

The  Treaty  proper,  Mr.  Dulles  continued,  would  limit  Japan’s  territory 
to  its  homeland  and  minor  adjacent  islands.  This  would  mean  a  renuncia¬ 
tion  by  Japan  of  all  claim  to  Korea,  Formosa,  the  Pescadores  and  the 
Antarctic  region.  ‘Also  the  treaty  might  contemplate  that  in  the  Ryukyu 
and  Bonin  Islands  there  could  be  United  Nations  Trusteeship  and  con¬ 
tinuing  United  States  Administrative  responsibility.  The  South  Sak¬ 
halin  and  Kurile  Islands  were  allotted  to  Russia  at  Yalta  and  are  actually 
in  Russian  possession.  Any  peace  treaty  validation  of  Russia’s  title  should, 
we  suggest,  be  dependent  upon  Russia’s  becoming  a  party  to  that  treaty.’ 

With  regard  to  defence  and  security  Mr.  Dulles  considered  that  the 
‘treaty  itself  need  only  affirm  that,  upon  the  coming  into  force  of  the  peace, 
Japan  would  in  fact  possess  what  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations  refers 
to  as  the  “inherent  right”  of  sovereign  nations  in  these  respects’.  Mr. 
Dulles  further  declared  that,  while  general  commercial  relations  should  be 
left  for  subsequent  negotiation  between  a  sovereign  Japan  and  its  neigh¬ 
bours,  Japan  might,  for  a  possible  three-year  period,  agree  to  extend  most¬ 
favoured-nation  treatment  to  the  allied  Powers.  It  should  also,  in  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  ‘give  the  Allied  Powers  the  right  generally  to  vest,  retain 
and  dispose  of  Japanese  property  within  their  territory,  while  Japan  should 
return  pre-war  Allied  property  in  Japan  and  validate  pre-war  claims  be¬ 
longing  to  Allied  Powers  and  their  nationals’. 

After  outlining  to  his  audience  the  discussions  which  had  taken  place  in 
Tokyo  and  Canberra  about  the  future  security  of  Japan  and  the  security  of 
the  Pacific  region  in  general,  Mr.  Dulles  turned  to  the  question  of  repara¬ 
tions.  He  declared  that,  while  it  was  inherently  just  that  Japan  should 
make  good  the  damage  it  had  done  to  other  countries,  it  was  a  matter  not 
only  of  justice,  but  of  what  was  economically  practicable  without  disastrous 
consequences.  After  a  reference  to  the  interim  removals  programme  which 
had  been  already  effected,  and  to  Japanese  assets  in  allied  countries  which 
could  be  taken  over,  Mr.  Dulles  concluded  that  it  was  ‘not  easy  to  see  the 
possibility  of  Japan’s  providing  future  reparations  out  of  her  remaining 
capital  assets  or  as  a  surplus  from  her  current  economic  activity  over  coming 
years’.  He  said  that,  since  the  occupation  began,  the  U.S.A.  had  expended 
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some  $2,000  million  in  Japan  for  relief  and  economic  assistance.  ‘How¬ 
ever  the  United  States  is  not  prepared,  after  the  Occupation  ends,  to  con¬ 
tinue  indefinitely  such  economic  relief.  Neither  is  it  willing  in  effect  to 
pay  Japanese  reparations  by  putting  into  Japan  what  reparation  creditors 
would  take  out.  The  United  States  considers  indeed  that  its  post-war 
advances  have  a  certain  priority  status.’ 

He  expressed  equal  opposition  to  the  suggestions  which  he  said  had  been 
made  to  impose  economic  disabilities  upon  Japan,  ‘as,  for  example, 
particularly  her  shipbuilding  capacity.  As  experience  in  Germany  has 
shown,  such  provisions  cannot  be  carried  out  without  arousing  great 
public  bitterness.  If  the  peace  treaty  required  the  first  post-war  Japanese 
Government  physically  to  decimate  Japan’s  industrial  equipment,  it  would 
impose  an  almost  inhuman  burden,  and  the  consequences  would  almost 
surely  be  against  the  best  interests  of  the  Allied  Powers’.  Nor  did  he  think 
that  the  Treaty  of  Peace  itself  should  include  a  provision  regulating 
Japanese  participation  in  oceanic  fisheries. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Dulles  said  that  ‘the  peace  would  be  a  peace  of  trust, 
not  because  the  past  justifies  trust,  but  because  the  act  of  extending  trust 
usually  evokes  an  effort  to  merit  trust’.  It  would  be  a  peace  of  opportunity, 
in  that  it  would  afford  the  Japanese  people  an  opportunity  to  share  in 
the  liberties  enjoyed  by  most  of  the  other  free  nations  of  the  world. 

In  referring  to  the  major  responsibilities  undertaken  by  the  U.S.A.  in 
the  Pacific,  both  during  and  after  the  war,  Mr.  Dulles  denied  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  dictating  the  form  of  the  peace  settlement.  ‘We  continuously  have 
sought  and  shall  seek  the  views  of  others,  and  indeed,  our  present  sugges¬ 
tions  are  a  composite  of  many,  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia  are 
two  important  sources  of  actual  language  that  we  accept.’  But,  he  declared, 
the  U.S.A.  could  not  sponsor  a  peace  settlement  ‘which  in  our  judgment, 
made  after  ample  consideration  without  arrogance  and  in  humbleness  of 
spirit,  throws  unnecessary  and  intolerable  burdens  of  a  military  or  eco¬ 
nomic  character  upon  the  United  States,  and  jeopardizes  the  lasting  peace 
that  the  war  was  fought  to  win’.  He  said  that,  except  for  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
exchanges  of  views  which  had  taken  place  had  been  cordial  and  that  no 
basic  disagreement  had  arisen.  He  still  hoped  that  the  Russian  govern¬ 
ment  would  join  in  the  work  of  peace  making,  but  he  reiterated  that  its 
participation  was  not  indispensable  and  that  it  had  no  legal  power  to 
prevent  a  settlement.  ‘In  relation  to  Japan  there  is  the  opportunity  to 
show  which  of  the  Allies  of  World  War  II  now  have  the  genuine  will  for 
peace.  There  is  the  opportunity  for  them  to  make  a  peace  so  righteous 
that  the  example  will  hearten  and  uplift  men  everywhere.  That  is  the 
opportunity  and  to  its  challenge  we  are  determined  worthily  to  respond.’ 

Apart  from  continued  Russian  hostility,  Mr.  Dulles’s  views  on  the  nature 
and  content  of  the  proposed  treaty,  especially  in  its  economic  and  financial 
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aspects,  did  not  find  ready  acceptance  among  a  good  many  of  the  former 
participants  in  the  Pacific  War.  Burma,  Indonesia,  and  the  Philippines  in 
particular  were  dismayed  and  indignant  at  the  prospect  of  no  large 
volume  of  reparations  payments  from  Japan. 

The  British  government  was  in  agreement  with  Washington  in  dis¬ 
countenancing  such  extravagant  claims.  On  the  other  hand  it  did  not, 
initially  at  least,  see  eye  to  eye  with  Mr.  Dulles  in  his  view  that  no  re¬ 
strictions  on  Japanese  industrial  capacity  should  be  written  into  the  Treaty 
of  Peace.  On  15  March,  the  Minister  of  State,  Mr.  Kenneth  Younger,  in 
reply  to  questions  in  Parliament  on  the  progress  of  the  discussions  for  a 
Japanese  Peace  Treaty,  said  that  during  1947-50  it  was  from  the  British 
Commonwealth  side  that  pressure  had  come  for  an  early  agreement  on 
this  subject.  It  was  only  comparatively  recently  that  the  United  States 
had  appeared  to  feel  the  same  sense  of  urgency.  ‘We  feel’,  he  said,  ‘that 
the  first  objective  of  the  peace  treaty  must  be  to  try  to  get  a  Japan  which  is 
viable  and  can  offer  her  people  a  reasonable  standard  of  living  and  can 
see  some  future  for  herself  in  association  with  all  the  democratic  Powers.’ 
Mr.  Younger  further  said  that  ‘the  concept  of  complete  disarmament  must 
be  to  some  extent  reviewed  when  we  see  the  level  of  armaments  about  us 
and  the  dangerous  situation  in  the  Far  East’.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Dulles 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  could  not  be  permitted  to  hold  up  the  work  of  peace 
making  indefinitely.1 

But  the  completely  unrestrained  resuscitation  of  Japanese  industry  and 
commerce  was  evidently  not  to  the  liking  of  Whitehall.  On  19  March 
Mr.  Harold  Wilson,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  told  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  government  had  decided  not  to  conclude  any  formal 
most-favoured-nation  agreement  with  Japan.2  He  explained  that  in  fact 
the  British  government  did  extend  the  same  treatment  to  Japanese  trade 
as  to  the  trade  of  countries  which  were  parties  to  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  It  was,  he  said,  the  desire  of  the  British  government 
to  see  Japan  recover  its  economic  health  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  that  it 
would  no  longer  be  a  burden  to  the  American  taxpayer,  and  so  that  it  could 
make  an  important  contribution  to  the  economic  development  of  the 
countries  of  north-eastern  Asia.  ‘But  it  must  be  the  paramount  concern 
of  H.M.  Government  to  uphold  the  United  Kingdom’s  vital  economic 
interests  and  to  maintain  full  employment,  and  H.M.  Government  must 
have  regard  to  the  quite  special  characteristics  of  the  competition  which  was 
experienced  from  Japan  with  damaging  effects  upon  employment  in 
United  Kingdom  industries  before  the  war.’  Consequently,  the  govern¬ 
ment  wanted  a  free  hand  to  deal  with  this  problem  should  it  arise  again. 

The  British  government  was  well  aware  of  the  unfavourable  reactions 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  485,  coll.  1961-4. 

2  Ibid.  Written  Answers ,  coll.  242-3. 
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which  would  be  aroused  in  the  industrial  constituencies  at  the  prospect  of 
the  renewal  of  unregulated  Japanese  competition.  It  appears  in  particular 
to  have  sought  a  treaty  limitation  on  Japanese  shipbuilding  capacity,  a 
matter  in  which  at  first,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  were  also  interested. 
But  after  the  assurance  of  a  security  pact  with  the  U.S.A.  the  Dominions 
were  no  longer  ready  to  urge  this  matter  against  American  opposition  and 
so  Great  Britain  also  gave  way  on  the  point. 

The  dismissal  of  General  MacArthur,  who  had  consistently  favoured  an 
early  Peace  Treaty  for  Japan  and  who  had  evidently  exercised  considerable 
influence  in  the  framing  of  the  American  proposals,  came  as  a  shock  to  the 
Japanese  public.  On  12  April,  however,  Mr.  Yoshida  announced  that  he 
had  received  a  communication  from  Washington  to  assure  him  that 
there  would  be  no  change  in  American  policy  towards  Japan.1  General 
Ridgway,  the  new  Supreme  Commander,  reiterated  this  in  a  statement  of 
15  April,2  and,  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Dulles  himself  paid  another  visit  to 
the  Japanese  capital.  He  came  in  part  to  give  further  reassurance  that  the 
American  desire  for  an  early  Peace  Treaty  with  Japan  remained  unaltered ; 
in  part  to  acquaint  the  Japanese  government  with  the  progress  to  date  of 
the  general  discussions  and  to  have  fresh  conversations  with  Mr.  Yoshida 
in  the  light  of  these  developments.3  On  23  April  just  before  his  departure, 
he  told  the  United  Nations  Association  in  Tokyo  that,  in  the  view  of  the 
American  government,  no  economic  restrictions  should  be  imposed  upon 
Japan.  He  further  declared  that  a  draft  of  the  proposed  Peace  Treaty  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Russian  Embassy  in  Washington  with  a  request 
for  the  comments  of  the  Russian  government.4 

That  government  replied  in  a  note  of  7  May  to  the  United  States  while 
copies  of  the  note  were  also  sent  to  the  representatives  of  other  interested 
states.5  The  Russian  note  accused  the  U.S.A.  of  arrogating  to  themselves 
the  exclusive  right  of  framing  a  Treaty  of  Peace  for  Japan,  and 
declared  that  American  forces  were  already  using  Japanese  territory  in 
the  execution  of  their  armed  intervention  in  Korea.  Among  various 
criticisms  of  the  American  draft  treaty  was  a  denunciation  of  it  for  not 
specifically  assigning  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  to  the  Chinese 
People’s  Republic  and  for  proposing  that  the  United  States  should 
continue  to  exercise  a  trusteeship  over  the  Ryukyu  and  Bonin  Islands. 

The  Russian  government  proposed  that  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  should  meet  in  council  in  June  or  July  1951,  to  draft  a  Peace 
Treaty  for  Japan.  Other  states  which  had  fought  against  Japan  in  the 

•  The  Times,  13  April  1951.  2  Ibid-  16  APril  J95i- 

3  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  23  April  1951,  p.  654. 

4  Ibid.  7  May  1951,  pp.  727-31- 

5  Ibid.  28  May  1951,  pp.  856-8;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  579. 
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recent  war  should  be  invited  to  assist  in  this  task.  The  general  principles 
underlying  such  a  treaty  should  be  the  establishment  of  a  ‘peace-loving 
and  democratic  Japan’,  the  abolition  of  all  political  or  military  associations 
which  might  endanger  the  development  of  such  democracy;  and  the 
establishment  of  limitations  on  the  armed  forces  which  Japan  might 
maintain.  There  were  to  be  no  restrictions  on  peace  industries  or  upon 
commerce.  Japan  was  to  be  forbidden  to  enter  a  coalition  directed  against 
any  of  the  states  which  had  fought  against  it  in  the  recent  war,  nor  was  any 
foreign  country  to  keep  troops  or  establish  bases  in  Japanese  territory. 

All  this  covered  familiar  ground.  At  the  same  time  it  was  shrewdly 
devised  to  appeal  to  ‘neutralist’  sentiment  in  Japan  and  to  parade  Moscow’s 
concern  for  the  interests  of  Peking.  Above  all,  in  demanding  that  the 
Chinese  People’s  government  should  take  part  in  the  peace  making,  it 
aimed  to  widen  the  rift  between  Washington  and  London  on  this  crucial 
point.  The  American  government  had  sent  a  copy  of  its  draft  treaty  to 
the  Chinese  Nationalist  government  in  Formosa.  The  British  government 
had  proposed  that  the  draft  should  be  submitted  to  the  Chinese  People’s 
government  in  Peking  for  its  consideration.  This  the  Department  of  State 
had  been  firm  in  rejecting.  On  8  May  a  spokesman  of  the  Foreign  Office 
made  reference  to  this  and  castigated  the  Russian  note  as  an  apparent 
attempt  to  divide  the  west  and  to  delay  further  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace.1  But  the  division  was  already  there.  The  American  government, 
supported  by  the  other  states  which  still  recognized  the  Chiang  Kai-shek 
regime  as  the  dejure  government  of  all  China,  wanted  that  government  to 
sign  the  Treaty  with  Japan.  The  British  government,  supported,  of  course, 
by  India  and  the  other  states  which  had  accorded  recognition  to  the 
Chinese  People’s  government,  declared  that  this  government  as  the  actual 
ruler  of  the  country,  should  be  the  one  to  be  consulted  and  to  be,  if  willing, 
the  Chinese  signatory  of  the  Treaty.  This  provoked  a  serious  crisis  in 
the  negotiations. 

On  19  May  an  answering  broadside  came  from  Washington  in  reply  to 
the  Russian  note.2  The  American  reply  asserted  that  nothing  in  the 
Potsdam  Agreement  compelled  the  task  of  peace  making  with  Japan  to 
be  confided  to  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers.  With  regard  to  China, 
the  American  government  declared  that  it  would  not  ‘seek  guidance  from 
a  convicted  aggressor’.  At  the  same  time,  it  asserted  that  the  real  interests 
of  China  were  amply  safeguarded  in  the  proposed  Treaty,  whereby  Japan 
definitely  renounced  all  sovereignty  over  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores. 
It  endeavoured  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy’s  camp  by  inquiring  if 
the  omission  of  any  mention  of  Manchuria  in  the  Russian  note  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Russian  acquisition  of  zones  of  interest  in  that  region. 

1  The  Times,  9  May  1951. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin,  28  May  1951,  pp.  852-6;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  584. 
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While  denying  any  intention  of  assisting  to  rebuild  a  militaristic  Japan, 
Washington  upheld  the  right  of  that  country  to  enter  into  collective  security 
arrangements.  It  suggested  that  to  leave  Japan  devoid  of  these  would  be 
tantamount  to  what  Stalin  himself  had  once  termed  ‘conniving  at 
aggression’. 

On  27  May,  the  Russian  press  published  a  Chinese  note  to  Moscow, 
which  expressed  full  agreement  with  the  Russian  note  of  7  May,  and  which 
contained  the  usual  denunciations  of  the  United  States.1  Accompanying 
comment  in  the  Chinese  communist  press  was  on  the  same  lines,  including, 
as  might  be  expected,  a  demand  that  Formosa  should  be  handed  over. 

The  Russian  government  replied,  in  a  memorandum  of  10  June,  to  the 
American  note  of  19  May.2  Moscow  asserted  that  the  absence  from  the 
American  draft  treaty  of  any  guarantee  against  a  revival  of  militarism  in 
Japan  and  the  omission  of  any  limitations  upon  Japanese  rearmament, 
constituted  a  violation  of  the  Potsdam  Declaration  on  Japan  and  of  deci¬ 
sions  made  by  the  Far  Eastern  Commission.  The  Russian  government 
furthermore  asserted  that  the  proposed  security  pact  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  was  only  a  camouflage  for  the  continued  American 
military  occupation  of  Japan  and  was  an  indication  of  the  aggressive 
American  designs  upon  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic. 
Moscow  reiterated  its  demand  that  a  time-limit  should  be  established  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  occupation  forces  from  Japan  and  that,  thereafter,  there 
should  be  no  foreign  troops  or  bases  in  that  country.  It  also  denied  the 
accusations  in  the  American  note  with  respect  to  Manchuria  and  to  the 
detention  of  Japanese  prisoners. 

The  Russian  memorandum  then  went  on  to  declare  that  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  should  be  adhered  to  by  all  the  states  which  had  participated  in  the 
war  against  Japan,  and  that  it  should  be  based  upon  the  decisions  which 
had  been  taken  at  Cairo,  Yalta  and  Potsdam.  While  again  demanding 
that  the  Treaty  should  be  drafted  by  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  the 
Russian  government  now  suggested  that  a  conference  should  be  con¬ 
vened  in  July  or  August,  composed  of  representatives  from  all  the  countries 
which  had  fought  against  Japan,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  existing 
drafts  of  the  proposed  Treaty. 

On  9  July  the  American  government  delivered  a  reply  to  Moscow  in 
which  it  rejected  the  Russian  charges  and  again  declared  its  refusal  to 
entrust  the  task  of  preparing  the  Treaty  to  the  veto-ridden  procedure  of  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers.3  It  declared  that  the  draft  treaty,  which  by 
that  time  had  been  made  public,  was  the  result  of  consultation  and  agree¬ 
ment  with  a  great  number  of  the  former  allies  against  Japan;  hence  it 

1  Soviet  News,  28  May  1951  (text). 

2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  23  July  1951,  pp.  138-43;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  594- 

3  Ibid.  pp.  143-4  and  603  respectively. 
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could  be  considered  to  be  multilateral  in  character.  In  reply  to  the 
Russian  demand  for  a  general  conference,  the  American  government  said 
that  it  was  its  intention  to  convene  a  conference  of  all  interested  Powers  in 
San  Francisco  to  conclude  the  Treaty  and  it  hoped  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
would  attend. 

While  these  exchanges  had  been  going  on  between  Washington  and 
Moscow,  Washington  and  London  had  agreed  upon  a  draft  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace.  Mr.  Dulles  arrived  in  London  on  5  June,  for  talks  with  the 
British  Foreign  Secretary,  and,  on  14  June,  it  was  officially  announced  that 
complete  agreement  had  been  reached  between  Mr.  Dulles  and  Mr. 
Morrison  on  the  main  provisions  of  the  draft  treaty.1  The  agreement  was, 
however,  of  a  provisional  character,  and  subject  to  the  final  approval  of 
the  two  governments.  Mr.  Dulles  had  in  the  meantime  visited  Paris  for 
discussions  with  the  French  Foreign  Office,  and  on  1 1  June  it  was  officially 
stated  that  these  conversations  had  resulted  in  complete  agreement  in 
principle  upon  the  Treaty  with  Japan.2  On  4  July,  Mr.  Ernest  Davies, 
British  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  told  the  House  of 
Commons  that,  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Dulles’s  visit  full  agreement  had  been 
reached  on  the  main  provisions  of  the  draft  treaty,  that  it  was  being  com¬ 
municated  to  other  governments  and  that  he  hoped  that  it  would  soon  be 
published.3 

On  12  July,  the  provisional  treaty  was  duly  made  public  in  London  and 
Washington.4  It  in  general  conformed  to  the  principles  outlined  by  Mr. 
Dulles  in  his  speech  of  31  March.  It  opened  with  a  preamble  which  de¬ 
clared  that  the  relations  between  the  allied  Powers  and  Japan  should 
henceforth  be  ‘those  of  nations  which,  as  sovereign  equals,  co-operate  in 
friendly  association  to  promote  their  common  welfare  and  to  maintain 
international  peace  and  security’.  Consequently,  they  desired  to  conclude 
a  Treaty  of  Peace  which  would  settle  questions  still  outstanding  owing  to 
the  existence  of  a  state  of  war.  Japan  recorded  its  intention  ‘to  apply  for 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  Organization  and  in  all  circumstances 
to  conform  to  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  strive 
to  realise  the  objectives  of  the  universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  to 
seek  to  create  within  Japan  conditions  of  stability  and  well  being  as  de¬ 
fined  in  Articles  55  and  56  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  al¬ 
ready  initiated  by  post-surrender  Japanese  legislation;  and  in  public  and 
private  trade  and  commerce  to  conform  to  internationally  accepted  fair 
practices’. 

The  Times,  15  June  1951.  2  Ibid.  12  June  1951  (text). 

3  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  489,  coll.  2308-9. 

4  Great  Britain:  Foreign  Office:  Draft  Peace  Treaty  with  Japan  (Cmd.  8300)  (London,  H.M.S.O., 

1 95 1 ). ;  DePartment  of  State  Bulletin,  23  July  1951,  pp.  132-8.  For  the  final  Treaty  see  Great 
Britain:  Foreign  Office :  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan,  San  Francisco,  8th  September,  rgyi  ( with  Declara¬ 
tions  and  Protocol)  (Cmd.  8392)  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1951) ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  61 1. 
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The  territorial  provisions  of  the  Treaty  were  embodied  in  its  second 
Chapter.1  Japan  recognized  the  independence  of  Korea  and  renounced 
all  claim  to  that  country,  including  the  islands  of  Quelpart,  Port  Hamilton 
and  Dagelet.  Japan  likewise  renounced  all  claim  to  Formosa  and  the 
Pescadores,  to  the  Kuriles  and  to  ‘that  portion  of  Sakhalin,  and  the  islands 
adjacent  to  it  over  which  Japan  acquired  sovereignty  as  a  consequence  of  the 
Treaty  of  Portsmouth  of  September  5th,  1905’.  It  equally  gave  up  all  rights 
to  the  Pacific  Islands  (the  Carolines,  Marshalls  and  Ladrones)  and  accepted 
the  action  of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  on  2  April  1947, 
which  extended  the  trusteeship  system  to  these  islands.  It  furthermore 
renounced  all  claim  to  any  part  of  the  Antarctic  region,  and  to  the  Paracel 
and  Spratley  Islands.  Japan  agreed  to  ‘concur  in  any  proposal  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  to  place  under  its  trusteeship  system, 
with  the  United  States  as  the  sole  administering  authority,  the  Ryukyu 
Islands  south  of  twenty  nine  degrees  north  latitude,  the  Nanpo  Shoto, 
south  of  Sofu  Gan  (including  the  Bonin  Islands,  Rosario  Island  and  the 
Volcano  Islands)  and  Parace  Vela  and  Marcus  Island’.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  Japan  concurred  in  the  right  of  the  U.S.A.  to  exercise  full  administra¬ 
tive  powers  over  these  areas.  Japanese  claims  in  respect  of  property  or  of 
debts  in  the  territories  Japan  thus  renounced,  together  with  any  claims 
against  Japan  by  their  inhabitants,  were  to  be  the  subject  of  special  arrange¬ 
ments  between  Japan  and  the  authorities  in  these  regions.  Property  of  the 
allied  Powers  or  of  their  nationals  in  such  territories  was  to  be  returned  in 
its  existing  condition.2  The  submarine  cables  connecting  Japan  with  the 
regions  it  thus  relinquished  were  to  be  equally  divided;  Japan  retaining 
the  Japanese  terminal  and  the  adjoining  half  of  the  cable. 

These  provisions,  which  remained  unaltered,  save  for  verbal  changes, 
in  the  definitive  Treaty,  carried  out  the  intention  of  the  Potsdam  Declara¬ 
tion  of  1945  to  reduce  Japan  substantially  to  its  four  main  islands.  They 
were  a  disappointment  to  those  Japanese  who  had  hoped  that  Japan 
might  not  be  compelled  formally  to  relinquish  its  sovereignty  over  the 
Kurile  Islands,  even  though  these  might  remain  for  the  time  being  in 
Russian  hands.  Korean  claims  to  Tsushima  were  disregarded,  while  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  Ryukyu  and  Bonin  Islands  were  put  in  a  separate 
category  and  Japan,  while  acquiescing  in  de  facto  American  occupation  of 
them,  was  not  required  explicitly  to  relinquish  its  claims  to  sovereignty 
over  them.  The  reference  to  the  Antarctic  was  included  because  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Pacific  War,  Japan  had  been  inclined  to  lay  claim  to  a 

1  Chapter  I  provided  for  the  termination  of  the  state  of  war  when  the  Treaty  came  into  force. 
In  the  final  Treaty  (Article  i(b))  the  allies  specifically  recognized  the  full  sovereignty  of  the 
Japanese  people  over  Japan  and  its  territorial  waters.  This  was  put  in  at  the  request  of  Indonesia. 

2  In  the  definitive  Treaty  signed  at  San  Francisco,  Japan  further  recognized  the  validity  of 
dispositions  of  property  of  Japan  and  its  nationals  made  by  or  pursuant  to  directives  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Government  in  any  of  these  areas. 
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portion  of  that  vast  region;  partly  on  the  basis  of  a  Japanese  exploring 
expedition,  partly  to  ensure  that  it  was  never  excluded  from  the  valuable 
sealing  and  whaling  industries. 

By  the  provisions  of  Chapter  III,  Japan  accepted  the  obligations  speci¬ 
fied  in  Article  2  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  including  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  disputes  by  peaceful  means,  the  renunciation  of  all  aggressive 
actions,  and  assistance  to  the  United  Nations  in  all  actions  taken  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  Charter.  The  allied  Powers,  for  their  part,  agreed  to  be 
guided  by  the  principles  of  Article  2  in  their  relations  with  Japan.  They 
furthermore  recognized  Japan  ‘as  a  sovereign  nation  possessing  the  inherent 
right  of  individual  or  collective  self-defence  referred  to  in  Article  51  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  that  Japan  may  voluntarily  enter  into 
collective  security  arrangements’.  By  the  sixth  Article  of  the  Treaty  all 
occupation  forces  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  Japan  within,  at  the  latest, 
ninety  days  after  the  Treaty  came  into  effect.  But  this  was  not  to  prevent 
‘the  stationing  or  retention  of  foreign  armed  forces  in  Japanese  territory 
under  or  in  consequence  of  any  bilateral  or  multilateral  agreements  which 
have  been  or  may  be  made  between  one  or  more  of  the  Allied  Powers,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Japan,  on  the  other’.  Article  6  of  the  definitive  Treaty 
contained  an  extra  clause  (b)  which  stipulated  that  the  provisions  of 
Article  9  of  the  Potsdam  Declaration,  referring  to  the  return  of  Japanese 
military  forces  to  their  homes,  should,  so  far  as  it  had  not  already  been 
completed,  be  carried  out.  This  was  an  obvious  thrust  at  the  U.S.S.R. 

By  Article  7  of  the  Treaty  each  of  the  allied  Powers  was,  within  a  year 
after  the  Treaty  of  Peace  came  into  force,  to  notify  Japan  which  of  its 
pre-war  treaties  with  that  country  it  wished  to  retain;  others  were  to  be 
abrogated.  Power  was  also  given  to  each  of  the  allied  Powers  to  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  any  such  treaty,  ‘any  territory  for  the  international 
relations  of  which  the  notifying  Power  is  responsible’. 

Under  Article  8  (b)  Japan  renounced  all  its  rights  and  interests  as  a 
signatory  of  the  convention  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye  of  10  September  1919; 
the  Straits  Agreement  of  Montreux  of  20  July  1936;  and  of  Article  16  of 
the  Treaty  of  Lausanne  of  24  July  1923.  As  was  lucidly  explained  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wentworth  Schofield,  M.P. 
for  Rochdale,  in  a  maiden  speech  on  26  November  1951,  Japan,  as  a 
signatory  of  the  convention  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  became  a  participant 
in  the  Congo  Basin  Treaties,  which  had  originally  been  established  by  the 
General  Act  of  Berlin  of  1885.  These  provided  for  full  equality  of  trading 
rights  and  of  import  duties  among  the  participants  over  the  extensive 
area  of  Central  Africa  to  which  they  applied.  Japan  was  soon  able 
to  undercut  its  rivals  in  this  considerable  market,  but  no  revision  of  the 
agreements  could  be  undertaken  without  its  consent,  in  common  with  that 
of  the  other  signatories;  and  it  had  an  obvious  interest  in  not  consenting. 
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Now,  with  its  exclusion,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  other  signatory 
Powers  from  revising  or  even  revoking  the  Congo  Basin  Treaties  should 
they  so  desire.  Unless  they  did  so,  however,  the  actual  situation  as  to 
Japanese  trade  in  the  Congo  Basin  would  remain  unaltered.1 

Article  9  bound  Japan  to  enter  promptly  into  negotiations  with  the 
allied  Powers  for  the  conclusion  of  agreements  to  regulate  or  limit  fishing, 
and  for  the  conservation  of  fisheries  on  the  high  seas.  This  was  intended  to 
prevent  the  pre-war  practices  of  which  Japan  had  been  accused,  of  wanton 
wastefulness  and  disdain  of  conservation  measures,  in  its  oceanic  fishing 
and  whaling.  It  also  afforded  states  such  as  the  U.S.A.,  Canada,  or  Aus¬ 
tralia  the  opportunity  to  exclude  or  limit  Japanese  activities  in  fishing 
grounds  which  they  wished  to  preserve  to  their  own  nationals.  On  13 
February  1951  it  had  been  revealed  that  Mr.  Dulles  had  secured  a  promise 
from  Mr.  Yoshida  that  Japan  would  continue  to  observe  the  existing 
S.C.A.P.  restrictions  upon  its  fishing  activities,  pending  such  post-treaty 
agreements.2 

By  the  succeeding  Article  Japan  renounced  all  its  special  rights  and 
interests  in  China,  including  those  under  the  Boxer  Protocol  of  September 
1901.  This  was,  of  course,  the  recognition  of  a  fait  accompli  and  in  line 
with  Japan’s  own  professed  policy  in  1943.  At  the  same  time  it  was  an 
indication  to  China  that  the  political  changes  in  that  country  were  not  to 
be  used  as  cover  for  any  recrudescence  of  Japan’s  pre-war  position. 

Under  Article  11,  Japan  bound  itself  to  accept  the  judgements  of  the 
International  Military  Tribunal  for  the  Far  East  and  of  other  allied  war 
crimes  courts  within  and  without  Japan,  and  to  carry  out  the  sentences 
imposed.  Pardon,  reduction  of  sentence  or  parole  needed  the  consent  of 
the  governments  which  had  imposed  sentence,  as  well  as  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  Japan.  Under  the  provisional  treaty  any  such  action  in  the  case 
of  persons  sentenced  by  the  I.M.T.F.E.  needed  the  consent  of  a  majority 
of  the  governments  represented  on  the  Tribunal.  The  final  Treaty  said 
simply  that  it  needed  the  consent  of  ‘the  Government  or  Governments 
represented  on  the  Tribunal’. 

By  Article  12,  Japan,  pending  the  conclusion  of  the  new  treaties  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  bound  itself  to  accord  to  all  the  allied  Powers 
over  a  period  of  four  years,  most-favoured-nation  treatment  in  respect  of 
customs  duties  and  national  treatment  with  regard  to  shipping,  taxation, 
property  rights  and  general  business  activities.  This  was  to  be  subject  to 
reciprocal  treatment  of  Japan  by  such  Powers,  except  for  discriminatory 
measures  ‘based  on  an  exception  customarily  provided  for  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  treaties  of  the  party  applying  it,  or  on  the  need  to  safeguard  that 
party’s  external  financial  position  or  balance  of  payments  (except  in 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  494,  coll.  931-4. 

2  Contemporary  Japan,  January-March  1951,  P*  II7- 
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respect  to  shipping  and  navigation)  or  on  the  need  to  maintain  its  essential 
security  interests,  and  provided  such  measure  is  proportionate  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  not  applied  in  an  arbitrary  or  unreasonable  manner’. 
The  succeeding  Article  provided  for  future  agreements  on  international 
air  traffic  and  bound  Japan  during  the  interim  period  or  for  four  years, 
to  conserve  to  each  of  the  allied  Powers  whatever  rights  in  this  respect  it 
enjoyed  at  the  time  of  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

The  fifth  Chapter  of  the  Treaty  dealt,  inter  alia ,  with  reparations  claims. 
Article  14  (a)  of  the  provisional  treaty  declared  that:  ‘It  is  recognised  that, 
although  Japan  should  in  principle  pay  reparations  for  the  damage  and 
suffering  caused  by  it  during  the  war,  nevertheless  Japan  lacks  the  capacity 
if  it  is  to  maintain  a  viable  economy,  to  make  adequate  reparation  to  the 
Allied  Powers  and  at  the  same  time  meet  its  other  obligations.’ 

This  phraseology  met  with  staunch  opposition  from  countries,  like  the 
Philippines,  which  had  formulated  large  reparation  claims  against  Japan. 
It  was,  accordingly,  modified  in  the  definitive  Treaty  as  follows:  ‘It  is 
recognised  that  Japan  should  pay  reparations  to  the  Allied  Powers  for  the 
damage  and  suffering  caused  by  it  during  the  war.  Nevertheless,  it  is  also 
recognised  that  the  resources  of  Japan  are  not  presently  sufficient,  if  it  is 
to  maintain  a  viable  economy,  to  make  complete  reparation  for  all  such 
damage  and  at  the  same  time  meet  its  other  obligations.’ 

By  the  terms  of  the  provisional  treaty  (article  14  (a)i)  Japan  was  to 
enter  promptly  into  negotiations  with  such  of  the  signatory  Powers  which 
desired  it,  and  whose  territories  it  had  occupied  and  ravaged  during  the 
war,  with  the  object  of  assisting  these  countries  to  repair  the  damage  done. 
This  was  to  be  effected  ‘by  making  available  the  skills  and  industry  of  the 
Japanese  people  in  manufacturing,  salvaging  and  other  services  to  be 
rendered  to  the  Allied  Powers  in  question’.  But  it  was  also  stipulated  that: 
‘Such  arrangements  shall  avoid  the  imposition  of  additional  liabilities  on 
other  Allied  Powers,  and,  where  the  manufacturing  of  raw  materials  is 
called  for,  they  shall  be  supplied  by  the  Allied  Powers  in  question,  so  as 
not  to  throw  any  foreign  exchange  burden  upon  Japan.’1 

Thus,  although  the  obligation  of  Japan  to  pay  at  any  rate  some  repara¬ 
tions  was  more  firmly  stated  in  the  final  version  of  the  Treaty,  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  its  own  economy  retained  priority,  while  the  interests  of  the  U.S.A. 
in  avoiding  any  indirect  shouldering  of  the  reparations  burden  and  in 
providing  for  eventual  repayment  of  the  aid  which  they  had  extended  to 
Japan  since  1945,  were  carefully  safeguarded.  Furthermore,  the  imposition 
of  a  stipulated  figure  for  reparations  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  which  had 
been  avoided,  was  one  thing;  negotiations  on  the  matter  between  an 
independent  post-treaty  Japan  and  its  former  victims  was  quite  another. 

The  wording  was  slightly  modified  in  the  final  Treaty,  where  ‘the  services  of  the  Japanese 
people’  was  substituted  for  their  ‘skills  and  industry’. 
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Consequently,  what,  if  anything,  they  would  get  under  Article  14  remained 
to  be  seen.  The  stipulation  that  any  deliveries  of  Japanese-manufactured 
goods  as  reparations  should  be  subject  to  the  provision  of  the  necessary  raw 
materials  by  the  nations  which  were  to  receive  such  goods  caused  nervous¬ 
ness  among  some  of  the  critics  of  the  Treaty,  lest  this  turn  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  Japan’s  competitors  in  the  markets  of  South-East  Asia.  It 
was  feared  that  agreements  might  be  made  whereby  countries  entitled  to 
reparations  might  send,  for  example,  raw  cotton  to  Japan,  have  it  manu¬ 
factured  there  and  take  it  back  in  the  form  of  cotton  goods.  This  would 
cost  them  only  the  price  of  the  raw  cotton.  Consequently,  British  textile 
exports  would  suffer  an  immediate  adverse  effect  since  they  could  obviously 
not  compete  in  cost  with  this  kind  of  deliveries.  Furthermore,  even  when 
such  reparations  payments  were  completed,  Japan  might  retain  an  ad¬ 
vantage  through  having  accustomed  people  to  its  goods.  So  at  least  some 
representatives  of  textile  constituencies  in  the  British  Parliament  feared, 
whether  with  reason  or  not  time  would  show.1 

Article  14  (a)  2  provided  for  the  seizure  by  the  allied  Powers  of  all 
Japanese  property  in  their  territories,  subject  to  certain  specified  exceptions, 
and  the  disposition  of  it  as  they  thought  fit.  The  succeeding  Article  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  return  by  Japan,  upon  application  by  the  owners  within  nine 
months  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty,  of  all  allied  property  in 
Japan  during  194 1-5,  with  compensation  for  any  destruction  or  damage. 
Article  16  provided  that:  ‘As  an  expression  of  its  desire  to  indemnify 
those  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Allied  Powers  who  suffered  undue 
hardships  while  prisoners  of  war  of  Japan,  Japan  will  transfer  its  assets 
and  those  of  its  nationals  in  countries  which  were  neutral  during  the  war, 
or  which  were  at  war  with  any  of  the  Allied  Powers,  or  the  equivalent  of 
such  assets,  to  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  which  shall 
liquidate  such  assets  and  distribute  the  resultant  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
former  prisoners  of  war  and  their  families  on  such  basis  as  it  may  determine 
to  be  equitable.’  Certain  categories  of  assets  were,  as  in  Article  14,  ex¬ 
cepted  from  such  confiscation. 

Under  Article  18  Japan  recognized  the  obligation  to  pay  the  pre-war 
debts  of  the  Japanese  state  and  of  Japanese  nationals.  These  were  in  turn 
entitled  to  the  payment  of  debts  owing  to  them.  The  Japanese  govern¬ 
ment  recorded  its  intention  of  entering  into  prompt  negotiations  for  the 
resumption  of  interest  payments  on  state  loans.  This  provision  was  only 
to  be  expected  and  consequently  the  prospect  of  a  treaty  affirming  it  had 
been  productive  of  an  appreciation  in  the  market  value  of  Japanese 
bonds.  By  Article  19  Japan  waived  all  claims  against  the  allies  for  actions 
taken  during  the  war,  or  during  the  occupation  5  it  furthermore,  sub¬ 
ject  to  reciprocal  action  by  Germany,  renounced  all  claims  and  debts 
1  26  November  1951,  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  494>  939~4°>  957* 
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against  the  German  government  or  German  nationals  over  the  period 

1 939-45  •_ 

By  Articles  23  and  24  the  Treaty  was  to  be  ratified  by  its  signatories  and 
the  ratifications  deposited  with  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
When  Japan  itself,  the  U.S.A.  as  the  principal  occupying  Power,  and  a 
majority  of  the  other  principal  ratifiers  had  thus  deposited  their  ratifica¬ 
tions,  the  Treaty  entered  into  force  for  all  those  states  which  had  ratified  it.1 
Provision  was  made  for  subsequent  ratifications  and,  should  such  proce¬ 
dure  prove  necessary,  for  the  bringing  into  operation  of  the  Treaty  for  any 
ratifying  state  which  notified  the  governments  of  Japan  and  of  the  U.S.A. 
of  its  desire  so  to  do. 

The  term  ‘Allied  Powers’  was  to  apply  to  the  states,  formerly  at  war  with 
Japan,  which  signed  and  ratified  the  Treaty  (Article  25).  But,  under 
Article  21,  China  was  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  Articles  10  and  14 
(a)  2  (referring  to  the  seizure  of  Japanese  property),  and  Korea  to  those  of 
Articles  2,  9  (fisheries),  and  12  (most-favoured-nation  treatment).  By 
Article  26  Japan  expressed  its  readiness  ‘to  conclude  with  any  State  which 
signed  or  adhered  to  the  United  Nations  Declaration  of  1  January  1942, 
and  which  is  at  war  with  Japan,  or  with  any  State  which  previously  formed 
a  part  of  the  territory  of  a  State  named  in  Article  23,  which  is  not  a  signa¬ 
tory  of  the  present  Treaty,  a  bilateral  Treaty  of  Peace  on  the  same  or 
substantially  the  same  terms  as  are  provided  for  in  the  present  Treaty’. 
This  obligation  would,  however,  expire  at  the  end  of  three  years  after  the 
validation  of  the  (general)  Peace  Treaty.  Japan  was  also  obliged  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  signatories  of  the  (general)  Treaty  any  extra  advantages  it 
might  secure  in  any  such  particular  treaty. 

The  Treaty  was  accompanied  by  a  Declaration,  by  the  terms  of  which 
the  Japanese  government  announced  its  intention  to  resume  its  rights  and 
obligations  under  a  number  of  multilateral  agreements  to  which  Japan 
had  been  a  party  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War  in  1939. 
The  government  further  signified  its  intention  of  adhering  to  several  other 
such  agreements  to  which  it  had  not  previously  been  a  party.2  These 
included,  inter  alia ,  the  revised  Agreement  for  the  Prevention  of  False 
Indication  of  Origin  of  Goods,  concluded  in  London  on  2  June  1934. 3 

On  20  July,  it  was  announced  that  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and 

The  Treaty  specified  Australia,  Burma,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Great  Britain,  France,  India, 
Indonesia,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
U.S.A.  of  these  Burma,  India,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  did  not  sign  the  Treaty.  That  meant  a  majority 
out  of  1 1  States  was  needed.  The  Treaty  entered  into  force  on  28  April  1952  upon  its  ratification 
by  t  e  U.S.A.  By  that  date  it  had  also  been  ratified  by  Argentina,  Australia,  Canada,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Japan,  Mexico,  New  Zealand  and  Pakistan. 

2  Cmd.  8392,  pp.  17-18. 

3  The  original  Agreement  had  been  concluded  in  Madrid  on  14  April  1891 ;  it  had  undergone 

revision  in  1911,  1925  and  1934:  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers ,  vols.  xcvi,  p.  837,  civ,  p  127 
cxxi,  p.  927  and  cxxxix,  p.  758  respectively.  J/’ 
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of  the  U.S.A.  had  circulated  copies  of  the  draft  treaty  to  fifty-one  of  the 
states  which  had  declared  war  upon  Japan  and  had  asked  for  their  com¬ 
ments.  At  the  same  time  the  government  of  the  U.S.A.  had  invited  them 
to  attend  a  peace  treaty  conference  to  be  opened  in  San  Francisco  on 
4  September.1 

In  Japan  itself  the  Treaty  met  with  a  mixed  reception.  So  far  as  its  terms 
were  concerned,  the  general  feeling  expressed  was  that,  as  a  defeated  nation, 
Japan  had  no  option  but  to  accept  them.  But  the  prospect  of  a  ‘separate 
peace’  i.e.  one  without  the  participation  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  of  communist 
China,  continued  to  be  the  subject  of  forebodings  among  the  considerable 
number  of  ‘neutralist’  advocates  in  Japanese  politics  and  the  press.  Mr. 
Dewey,  who  arrived  in  Tokyo  on  4  July,  found  much  worry  among  the 
Japanese  at  the  prospect  of  the  Korean  truce  talks  leading  to  a  peace  which 
would  involve  the  withdrawal  of  American  forces  from  Korea.  This,  they 
feared,  would  prove  but  the  prelude  to  another  communist  invasion  of 
Korea  and  possibly  of  Japan  itself.2  Mr.  Dewey  got  the  impression  from 
his  private  conversations  with  members  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
and  other  critics  of  the  government’s  policy  that  they  were  not  at  heart  as 
opposed  to  the  Treaty  as  they  professed  to  be  in  public.3  If  that  impression 
was  correct  it  was  a  testimony  to  popular  disquiet  in  Japan,  in  that  these 
politicians  thought  it  advantageous  to  adopt  such  an  attitude.  The  chief 
objection  to  the  Treaty,  from  the  Japanese  standpoint,  was  that  it,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  pending  Security  Pact  with  the  United  States,  committed 
Japan  to  the  anti-communist  camp.  This  meant  that  it  incurred  the  im¬ 
placable  hostility  of  its  formidable  communist  neighbours,  and  might  be 
in  the  forefront  of  battle  should  another  general  war  occur.  This  was  just 
what  many  Japanese,  of  different  walks  of  life  and  diverse  political  affilia¬ 
tions,  wanted  to  avoid,  especially  as  they  were  doubtful  how  much  re¬ 
liance  they  could  put  on  American  promises  of  aid  should  the  supreme 
test  of  battle  in  fact  come.4 

On  12  July,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  in  announcing  the  publication 
of  the  draft  treaty,  declared  that  it  would  not  be  communicated  either  to 
the  Chinese  People’s  government,  or  to  the  Nationalist  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment.  This,  as  he  revealed,  was  on  account  of  the  continuing  divergence  of 
the  British  and  of  the  American  governments  on  which  Chinese  government 
should  sign  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty.  ‘A  further  difficulty’,  declared 
Mr.  Morrison,  ‘has  been  the  question  of  the  Government  entitled  to  commit 
the  Chinese  people  to  a  peace  treaty  with  Japan.  This  is  a  difficulty  which 
has  not  been  resolved.  If  a  treaty  is  not  to  be  indefinitely  delayed  the  only 
alternative  seemed  to  us  that  China  should  not  be  invited  to  sign  the  pre- 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  30  July  1951,  PP-  186—7. 

2  Dewey:  Journey  to  the  Far  Pacific,  p.  15.  3  Ibid.  pp.  19,  30. 

4  See  below,  pp.  423-9. 
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sent  treaty.  The  interests  of  the  Chinese  people,  are,  however,  safeguarded 
by  the  provisions  in  the  draft  which  is  being  published  today.  Once  the 
treaty  has  been  signed  and  Japan  becomes  responsible  for  her  own  foreign 
relations,  it  will  be  for  Japan  herself  to  decide  her  future  relations  with 
China.’1 

In  the  course  of  a  debate  on  foreign  affairs  on  25  July,  Mr.  Morrison 
made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  the  British  government  much  regretted  that 
this  course  of  action  had  been  taken,  but,  he  added  ‘after  exhaustive  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  subject,  there  seemed  to  be  no  other  way’.2  At  a  later 
date  (26  November)  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  the  Japanese  Treaty 
of  Peace  Bill,  Mr.  Younger  threw  some  further  light  upon  the  history  of  the 
vexed  question  of  Chinese  representation.3  He  said  that  between  1947  and 
1950  ‘we  became  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  situation  was  deterio¬ 
rating  in  Japan  and  desired  to  have  more  scope  for  our  representatives’. 
The  continued  delay  was  owing  to  American  indecision  on  certain  aspects 
of  the  Treaty  as  well  as  to  the  intransigence  of  the  U.S.S.R.  about  pro¬ 
cedure.  In  1950,  continued  Mr.  Younger,  in  view  of  the  deadlock  over  the 
question  which  Chinese  government  should  be  the  internationally  recog¬ 
nized  one,  and  then  in  view  of  the  Korean  conflict,  the  question  arose 
whether  or  not  Great  Britain  should  ‘go  into  reverse  or  at  least  stand  still 
until  all  the  Chinese  issues  were  cleared  up’.  This  situation  ‘faced  the 
Allies  with  a  choice  of  very  unhappy  alternatives’,  i.e.  either  to  postpone 
further  action  on  a  Japanese  Peace  Treaty,  or  to  go  ahead  without  China, 
which,  as  Mr.  Younger  indicated,  meant  also  without  India.  However, 
when  the  discussions  began  in  earnest  in  the  autumn  of  1950,  China  had 
not  yet  intervened  in  Korea  and  there  was  good  ground  for  hope  that  the 
question  of  Chinese  representation  on  the  United  Nations  would  soon  be 
settled.  Furthermore,  ‘the  situation  in  respect  of  the  Supreme  Command 
in  Japan  was  not  in  any  case  such  as  to  make  us  wish  unduly  to  prolong 
that  institution’.  In  Japan  itself  there  was  growing  impatience  for  the  end 
of  the  occupation.  ‘Realism  demands  that  we  now  treat  Japan  as  a  nation 
which  is  again  going  to  be  important  and  that  it  will  not  pay  us  to  behave 
towards  her  as  though  we  thought  that  her  problems  could  afford  to  wait 
until  we  had  squared  up  every  other  trouble  with  every  other  Power, 
including  some  which  have  given  us  very  little  encouragement  to  date  to 
expect  early  agreement.’  Russia’s  aim,  said  Mr.  Younger,  was  to  get  all 
the  western  Powers  completely  out  of  the  Far  East,  while  extending  its  own 
influence  in  that  region.  So,  therefore,  faced  with  a  choice  of  indefinite 
delay  or  to  proceed  nevertheless  to  a  Treaty  with  Japan,  the  decision  was 
taken  to  go  ahead.  The  British  view  that  the  Chinese  People’s  government 
should  be  the  one  to  be  presented  with  the  draft  treaty  and  invited  to 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  490,  coll.  630-2.  2  Ibid.  vol.  491,  coll.  478-85. 

3  Ibid.  vol.  494,  coll.  891-6. 
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fwnVhe^eaCe  Conferen(:e  was  met  by  an  equal  American  insistence 
that  the  Chinese  Nationalist  government  should  be  so  invited.  This 
deadlock  could  be  resolved  only  by  inviting  neither  government  to  com¬ 
ment  upon  or  to  sign  the  Peace  Treaty,  by  omitting  China,  and  by  leaving 
it  tor  Japan  itself  to  decide  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty,  what  its 
relations  with  China  were  to  be.  Mr.  Younger  declared  that,  upon  this 
latter  point,  there  had  been  a  clear  understanding  between  the  British 
and  the  American  negotiators  of  the  Treaty.  He  intimated  that  any 
attempt  by  the  U.S.A.  to  make  their  ratification  of  the  Treaty  dependent 
upon  a  prior  decision  by  the  Japanese  government  to  recognize  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  authorities  would  be  a  violation  of  this  understanding. 
He  concluded  by  saying  that  he  believed  that  the  Treaty,  ‘little  as  one  feels 
enthusiasm  for  it’,  was  necessary.  ‘But  I  agree  that  it  leaves  most  of  the 
basic  problems  of  the  Far  East  still  unsolved.’ 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the  exclusion  of  China  from  the  pending 
peace  conference  should  draw  fire  from  both  the  Chinese  camps.  On  12 
July,  Dr.  George  Yeh,  the  Nationalist  Foreign  Minister,  made  a  formal 
protest  to  the  American  government  against  the  omission  of  his  govern¬ 
ment.1  General  Chiang  Kai-shek  himself,  speaking  in  Taipeh,  the  capital 
of  Formosa,  on  16  July,  described  this  omission  as  a  breach  of  international 


faith.2  Mr.  Dewey,  who  happened  to  arrive  in  Formosa  at  this  juncture, 
came  in  for  the  full  blast  of  the  general’s  resentment,  as  well  as  that  of 
Madame  Chiang.  They  complained  bitterly  of  ‘total  abandonment  by 
all  those  on  whose  side  we  fought  so  long  and  so  hard  when  freedom  hung 
in  the  balance’.3 


Mr.  Dewey,  who  ‘knew  rather  intimately  the  whole  story  of  the  Japanese 
peace  treaty  from  the  day  John  Foster  Dulles  undertook  to  negotiate  it’, 
tried  to  placate  his  enraged  hosts.  The  British,  he  declared,  had  insisted 
that  communist  China  be  a  party  to  the  Treaty;  this  Mr.  Dulles  had  flatly 
refused.  ‘This  raised  such  a  crisis  that,  after  completing  his  preliminary 
negotiations  with  the  Pacific  nations,  he  went  to  London  to  thrash  it  out. 
The  Labour  Cabinet  twice  rejected  the  American  concept  of  the  treaty  and 
were  brought  round  to  our  point  of  view  only  after  superhuman  efforts.’ 
Had  the  British  government  refused  to  agree  to  the  Treaty,  said  Mr. 
Dewey,  the  British  Dominions  and  most  of  the  European  countries  might 
equally  have  stood  out.  So  he  considered  it  to  be  ‘a  great  triumph  of 
American  diplomacy’  that  communist  China  had  been  omitted.  But 
General  Chiang  refused  to  be  comforted;  he  complained  that  defeated 
Japan  was  to  be  allowed  to  choose  whether  it  would  sign  a  peace  treaty  with 


1  New  York  Times,  13  July  1951.  2  The  Times,  17  July  1951. 

3  ‘It  just  happened  that  I  was  the  first  American  the  Generalissimo  had  seen  since  the  pub¬ 
lished  draft  of  the  Japanese  peace  treaty  had  announced  that  neither  Free  China  nor  Red  China 
would  be  allowed  to  sign  it.’  Dewey,  op.  cit.  pp.  1 14-16. 
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the  Nationalist  government  of  China,  or  with  the  usurper,  Mr.  Mao.  This 
was  a  humiliation  for  the  Nationalist  government  from  which  recovery 
would  be  difficult.  Mr.  Dewey,  who  at  heart  agreed  with  this  view,  could 
only  point  out  the  general  advantages  of  the  Treaty  as  a  counter  to  com¬ 
munist  propaganda  in  Japan  and  in  Asia  generally. 

From  Peking  came  equal  condemnation.  On  15  August  there  was 
broadcast  a  statement  by  Mr.  Chou  En-lai,  in  which  he  described  the 
Treaty  as  basically  unacceptable  and  as  a  violation  of  international 
agreements.1  He  declared  that  his  government  would  never  abandon  its 
‘sacred  duty’  of  liberating  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores,  and  that,  further¬ 
more,  the  Chinese  people  would  never  tolerate  the  exclusion  of  the  People’s 
government  from  the  peace  conference  at  San  Francisco. 

As  was  expected  the  draft  treaty  did  not  find  favour  in  India.  Indian 
objections  were  formulated  in  a  note  to  Washington  of  30  July.2  India 
demurred  at  the  proposed  continuation  of  American  trusteeship  over  the 
Bonin  and  Ryukyu  Islands,  which  it  considered  should  be  returned  to  Japan. 
It  furthermore  declared  that  the  Treaty  should  contain  a  definite  commit¬ 
ment  to  restore  Formosa  to  China,  and  asked  for  the  deletion  of  the  clause 
in  Article  6  (a),  which  envisaged  the  retention  of  foreign  troops  in  Japan 
after  the  end  of  the  occupation.  These  proposals  were  in  line  with  the 
‘neutralist’  position  which  Pandit  Nehru  had  constantly  sought  to  main¬ 
tain,  but  they  were,  of  course,  unacceptable  to  the  United  States.  The 
final  revised  draft  of  the  Treaty,  which  was  published  on  15  August,  met 
some  minor  objections  posed  by  India,  but  remained  unaltered  as  to  the 
major  points.3  So,  on  23  August,  India  informed  the  U.S.A.  that  it  could 
not  be  a  party  to  the  proposed  treaty  with  Jap  an  and  must  therefore  decline 
the  invitation  to  the  conference  at  San  Francisco.4  It  declared  that  the 
Treaty  was  not  one  which  gave  to  Japan  a  place  of  honour,  equality  and 
contentment  among  the  free  nations,  nor,  it  asserted,  were  its  terms  so 
framed  as  to  enable  all  countries  specially  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
peace  in  the  Far  East  to  subscribe  to  it.  India  again  deplored  the  absence 
of  provisions  for  the  handing  over  of  Formosa  to  China  and  for  the  defini¬ 
tive  transfer  of  the  Kurile  Islands  and  of  South  Sakhalin  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
It  also  recapitulated  its  objections  to  the  retention  of  American  forces  in 
Japan  under  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  American-Japanese  Security 
Pact,  as  well  as  to  American  trusteeship  over  the  Ryukyu  and  Bonin 
Islands.  Finally,  it  expressed  its  intention  of  signing  a  separate  peace  with 
Japan  as  soon  as  possible. 

On  26  August  it  was  announced  in  Washington  that  a  reply  had  been 


1  New  China  News  Agency,  16  August  1951  (text). 

2  New  York  Times,  30  July  1951. 

3  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  27  August  1951,  pp.  349-50. 

4  Ibid.  3  September  1951,  p.  386;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  606. 
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made  to  India  which  expressed  regret  at  its  decision.1  The  American 
government  declared  that  the  restoration  of  the  Bonin  and  Ryukyu 
Islands  to  Japan  would  be  contrary  to  the  terms  of  surrender  agreed  upon 
at  Potsdam,  that  the  Indian  suggestion  to  make  definite  provision  in  the 
treaty  for  the  return  of  Formosa  to  China,  but  to  leave  the  time  and  manner 
of  its  return  to  separate  negotiations,  still  left  its  ultimate  fate  uncertain. 
To  insist  upon  prior  agreement  among  the  allied  Powers  on  the  Formosan 
question  would  have  the  result  of  postponing  indefinitely  the  conclusion 
of  the  Treaty  and  so  of  preventing  Japan  from  regaining  the  ‘position  of 
honour  which  India  desired  for  it.  As  to  the  proposed  Security  Pact  and 
the  consequent  retention  of  American  troops  in  Japan,  the  American 
government  declared  that  Japanese  political  leaders  themselves  had 
said  that  Japan  did  not  want  to  be  left  in  a  defenceless  state  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  Treaty  and  the  ending  of  the  military  occupation. 

This  exchange  simply  served  to  underline  the  fundamental  differences  of 
policy  between  India  and  the  U.S.A.  in  respect  of  the  Far  East  and  to 
deepen  American  irritation  with  India.  Pandit  Nehru,  in  a  speech  to  the 
Indian  Parliament  on  27  August,  stood  firm  in  maintaining  opposition  to 
the  Treaty.2  He  declared  that  the  continued  presence  of  foreign  troops  in 
Japan  was  bound  to  give  rise  to  the  impression  that  the  agreement  did  not 
represent  a  decision  taken  by  Japan  in  full  enjoyment  of  its  freedom  as  a 
sovereign  nation,  and  that  this  would  have  unfortunate  effects  both  in 
Japan  itself  and  in  Asia  generally.  He  furthermore  considered  that  the 
provision  for  American  trusteeship  over  the  Ryukyu  and  Bonin  Islands 
contained  the  seeds  of  possible  future  conflict  in  the  Far  East.  He  also 
repeated  the  Indian  contentions  about  Formosa,  the  Kuriles  and  South 
Sakhalin.  The  Indian  standpoint  on  all  these  matters  was  maintained  in 
further  note  of  30  August  in  reply  to  that  of  26  August  from  the  U.S.A.3 

Burma  also  declined  to  be  a  party  to  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty.  On 
23  Ju^y  the  Burmese  government  informed  Washington  that  it  could  not 
approve  the  draft  treaty  because  it  would  enable  Japan  to  evade  repara¬ 
tions,  despite  the  enormous  damage  that  the  Japanese  invasion  had  in¬ 
flicted  upon  Burma.4  The  emendation  of  the  reparations  article  (14)  in 
the  final  draft  evidently  did  not  satisfy  Rangoon,  for,  on  23  August,  the 
Burmese  government  announced  that  it  had  rejected  the  Treaty  and  had 
declined  the  invitation  to  the  San  Francisco  Conference.5  On  23  October, 
the  Burmese  Prime  Minister,  Thakin  Nu,  after  his  return  from  a  visit  to 
Delhi,  told  correspondents  that  he  had  discussed  the  Japanese  Peace 
Treaty  with  Pandit  Nehru,  that  Burma  wanted  to  conclude  a  separate 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  3  September  1951,  pp.  387-8;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
1951,  p.  608. 

2  The  Times,  28  August  1951.  3  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  31  August  1951. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  24  July  1951.  5  The  Times,  29  August  1951. 
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pact  with  Japan  as  soon  as  the  latter  Power  regained  full  freedom,  i.e. 
after  the  San  Francisco  Treaty  came  into  force,  and  that  he  hoped  to  get 
several  million  rupees  worth  of  reparations  from  Japan.1  While  the  matter 
of  reparations  was  no  doubt  an  important  factor  in  deciding  the  Burmese 
government  to  abstain  from  signing  the  general  Treaty  of  Peace,  it  had 
also  to  bear  in  mind  the  attitude  of  its  powerful  neighbours,  communist 
China  and  India,  though  for  the  sake  of  dignity  it  could  not  avow  this  as  a 
cause  of  refusal. 

It  seemed  at  first  likely  that  the  government  of  the  Philippines  might 
also  refuse  to  sign.  President  Quirino  naturally  did  not  want  to  offend  the 
United  States  by  taking  such  a  course,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  had  to 
face  a  bitterly  aroused  public  opinion.  No  country  had  suffered  more 
slaughter  and  devastation  at  Japanese  hands  and  in  none  was  there  greater 
antipathy  towards  Japan  in  consequence.  The  Filipinos  had  persuaded 
themselves  that  Japan  could  and  should  pay  them  $8,000  million  in  re¬ 
parations  and  attempts  to  convince  them  that  this  was  an  impossible  figure 
had  little  success.  Mr.  Dewey,  upon  his  arrival  in  Manila,  did  his  best, 
but  most  of  his  audience  remained  unconvinced.  As  one  observer  told 
him:  ‘The  average  Filipino  thinks  of  war  reparations  as  a  large  sum  of 
cash  to  be  paid  to  the  victor  by  the  vanquished  and  then  distributed  to 
the  people.  They  expect  the  Government  to  receive  a  large  amount  of 
money  from  the  Japanese  Government  and  divide  it  equally  among  all 
Philippine  citizens.’2  The  Philippine  government  knew  better  than  this, 
but  it  had  to  consider  what  would  happen  to  it  if  it  agreed  to  a  treaty  which 
dispelled  this  popular  dream.  So  on  12  July  President  Quirino  declared 
that  his  government  insisted  upon  its  right  to  secure  reparations  from 
Japan,  and  although,  a  few  days  later,  he  offered  to  reduce  the  sum  claimed 
to  $6,500  million  he  urged  the  U.S.A.  to  ensure  that  this  be  paid.3  This 
the  American  government  had  no  intention  of  doing,  for  the  reasons  al¬ 
ready  set  forth  by  Mr.  Dulles.  Consequently,  when  Mr.  Dewey  left 
Manila,  it  still  looked  as  though  the  Philippine  government  would  refuse 
to  sign  the  Treaty.4  It  was  eventually  persuaded  to  do  so,  however, 
partly  by  the  emended  wording  of  Article  14,  which  made  the  prospects  of 
getting  something  out  of  Japan  at  all  events  appear  to  be  brighter,  and 
partly  by  the  promise  of  a  defence  pact  between  the  U.S.A.  and  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Republic.  This  latter  served  to  allay  the  fear  of  what  a  revived  and 
rearmed  Japan  might  seek  to  do.  On  16  August,  it  was  announced  in 
Washington  and  in  Manila  that  the  U.S.A.  and  the  Philippines  had  agreed 
upon  a  treaty  of  mutual  defence  in  which  both  countries  would  express 
their  common  determination  to  defend  themselves  against  attack  and  their 
recognition  that  an  armed  attack  in  the  Pacific  against  either  one  would 

1  The  Times,  24  October  1951.  2  Dewey,  op.  cit.  p.  124. 

3  New  York  Times,  13  July  1951.  4  Dewey,  op.  cit.  p.  131. 
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be  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  other.1  On  30  August,  this 
Treaty  of  Mutual  Defence  was  signed  in  Washington.2  Accordingly,  the 
Philippine  government  agreed  to  sign  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty ’and 
President  Quirino  himself  went  to  San  Francisco  to  do  so.  In  consequence 

his  party  was  heavily  defeated  in  the  ensuing  Philippine  Senatorial 
elections.3 


In  Australia,  the  Japanese  Treaty  was  received  with  a  marked  absence 
of  enthusiasm  by  the  government  and  with  bitter  denunciation  by  the 
Opposition.  Mr.  R.  G.  Casey,  the  Minister  for  External  Affairs,  defended 
^  July?  as  3-  reasonable  basis  of  settlement  and  as  steering  a  middle 
course  between  the  danger  of  allowing  Japan  to  rearm  fully  and  that  of 
leaving  it  defenceless  to  fall  a  victim  to  communism.4  In  the  following 
month,  however,  while  visiting  Tokyo,  he  said  that  the  security  pact  with 
the  U.S.A.  had  more  or  less  reconciled  the  Australian  people  to  the  kind 
of  treaty  which  had  been  framed  by  the  governments  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Great  Britain,  although  the  Australians  were  still  unhappy  about 
the  lack  of  restriction  on  Japanese  rearmament.  Nor,  he  declared,  would 
any  Japanese  immigrants  be  admitted  to  Australia.5  Mr.  R.  G.  Menzies, 
the  Australian  Prime  Minister,  spoke  in  favour  of  the  Treaty  in  a  speech  of 
3  September,  in  which  he  said  that  the  imminent  danger  came  not  from 
Japan,  but  from  the  U.S.S.R.  and  that  Japan  must  be  rearmed  if  it  were 
not  to  pass  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.6  On  the  following  day,  however, 
Dr.  Herbert  Evatt,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  who  had  from  the  first 
bitterly  opposed  the  Treaty,  characterized  it  as  an  ‘open,  unashamed 
abandonment  of  all  the  standards  of  international  justice’.7  He  predicted 
that  Japan  would  use  its  military  power,  once  it  had  regained  it,  in  its  own 
national  interest,  rather  than  in  support  of  the  democratic  cause,  and  also 
that  countries  with  higher  living  standards  than  Japan  possessed  would 
find  themselves  swamped  by  the  competition  of  Japanese  manufactures. 

As  regards  the  reception  of  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  in  Europe,  on 
10  August  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  French  National  Assembly 
passed  a  resolution  which  deplored  the  fact  that  France  had  not  taken  any 
part  in  the  drafting  of  the  Treaty  and  which  furthermore  declared  that  the 
Indo-Chinese  states  should  be  included  among  its  signatories.8  This 
resulted  in  further  consultations  between  the  governments  concerned  and 
on  22  August  Mr.  Acheson  announced  that  as  a  result  of  these  the  U.S.A. 
had  invited  Laos,  Cambodia  and  Viet  Nam — the  three  Associated  States 
of  Indo-China — to  take  part  in  the  San  Francisco  Conference.9 

Objections  to  the  Treaty  also  came  from  the  Netherlands,  where  on 


1  New  York  Times,  17  August  1951. 
3  Dewey,  op.  cit.  p.  131. 

5  Ibid.  7  August  1951. 

7  Ibid.  5  September  1951. 

9  New  York  Times,  23  August  1951. 


2  See  below,  p.  480. 

4  The  Times,  13  July  1951. 

6  Ibid.  4  September  1951. 

8  Le  Monde ,  1  x  August  1951. 
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2  August  it  was  announced  that  the  government  had  informed  Great 
Britain  and  the  U.S.A.  of  these.1  The  Netherlands  government  complained 
that  the  proposed  Treaty  included  no  reparations,  provided  no  compensa¬ 
tion  for  civilians  who  had  been  interned  by  the  Japanese,  would  obviate 
all  claims  against  Japan  on  the  part  of  the  Netherlands  government  or  of 
Dutch  nationals  and  would  reserve  arbitration  of  disputes  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Court  of  Justice.  However,  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  on 
27  August  revealed  that  it  had  accepted  the  invitation  to  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Conference,  although  it  upheld  its  objections  to  the  draft  Treaty  and 
wished  to  reserve  its  freedom  of  action  in  the  matter  of  signing  it.2 

On  12  August,  the  American  government  received  an  unwelcome  sur¬ 
prise  in  the  form  of  a  note  from  the  government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  which 
it  accepted  the  invitation  to  the  conference  at  San  Francisco  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  Mr.  Gromyko,  a  Deputy  Foreign  Minister,  would  be  the 
head  of  the  Russian  delegation.3  Washington  had  evidently  expected  that 
the  U.S.S.R.,  in  view  of  its  consistent  hostility  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace, 
would  decline  to  attend  the  conference.  This  was  a  prospect  which  the 
American  government  was  prepared  to  view  with  equanimity.  The  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Russian  government  to  attend  obviously  did  not  mean  that  it  had 
changed  its  mind  about  the  Treaty;  what  it  did  mean  was  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
was  planning,  if  it  could,  to  prevent  the  Treaty’s  conclusion,  encouraged 
thereto  by  the  lukewarm  attitude  with  which  the  Treaty  had  in  general  been 
received.  The  reaction  of  Washington  to  the  Russian  acceptance  was  voiced 
by  Mr.  Dulles  in  a  broadcast  address  on  15  August.4  In  this  he  declared 
that  none  of  the  countries  which  were  sending  representatives  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  would  be  allowed  to  alter  the  text  of  the  revised  draft,  which,  he 
declared,  was  the  result  of  eleven  months  of  negotiation  in  which  so  many 
nations  had  participated  that  it  made  the  Treaty  the  most  broadly  based 
in  history.  He  trusted  that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  not  sending  ‘a  wrecking 
crew’  to  attempt  to  demolish  the  Treaty ;  if  it  was,  he  said,  other  responsible 
nations  would  not  be  a  party  to  this.  He  declared  that  the  U.S.S.R.  had 
taken  ‘an  active  though  non-cooperative  part’  in  the  negotiations,  and  that 
ten  memoranda  and  drafts  had  been  exchanged  between  the  American 
and  the  Russian  governments.  The  U.S.S.R.,  said  Mr.  Dulles,  had  per¬ 
sistently  tried  to  get  the  Treaty  drafted  by  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers, 
that  is,  by  four  nations  only,  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  having  the  right  of  veto. 

Mr.  Dulles’s  statement  was  followed  the  next  day  by  the  presentation  of 
a  note  to  Moscow.5  In  this  communication  the  American  government 
acknowledged  the  Russian  acceptance  of  the  invitation  to  attend  the  con- 

1  Netherlands  News,  8  August  1951  (text). 

2  Christian  Science  Monitor,  1  September  1951. 

3  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  27  August  1951,  p.  348;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  605. 

4  New  York  Times,  16  August  1951  (text). 

5  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  27  August  1951,  p.  348;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  605. 
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ference,  but,  in  order  to  prevent  subsequent  misunderstandings,  was  at 
pains  to  point  out  that  the  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  conclude  and 
sign  the  final  text  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  not  to  reopen  negotiations 
upon  its  terms. 

But  this  attempt  to  head  the  U.S.S.R.  off  failed;  the  Russian  govern¬ 
ment  did  not  withdraw  its  acceptance  of  the  invitation  and,  moreover, 
the  Russian  press  and  radio  declared  that  Mr.  Gromyko  would  indeed 
present  new  proposals  for  a  Japanese  Peace  Treaty.  That  meant  that  the 
U.S.S.R.,  backed  by  its  satellites  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  which  were 
also  coming,  was  going  to  throw  a  monkey-wrench  into  the  gear  if  it  could. 
This  aroused  considerable  nervousness,  since  Mr.  Gromyko,  if  he  played 
his  cards  well,  might  yet  be  able  to  cause  secessions  from  the  intending 
signatories,  in  view  of  the  obvious  reluctance  with  which  many  of  them  had 
accepted  the  Treaty  and  the  outstanding  objections  which  some  of  them  were 
still  making.  There  was,  too,  the  state  of  opinion  in  Japan  to  consider. 
During  a  special  ‘peace  treaty  session’  of  the  Diet,  during  16-18  August,  Mr. 
Yoshida  had  come  under  heavy  fire  from  the  opponents  of  the  Treaty  and 
of  the  proposed  Security  Pact.  The  veteran  Prime  Minister,  who  was  not 
called  the  ‘Churchill  of  Japan’  for  nothing,  made  a  stout  defence.1  He 
declared  that  the  Treaty  was  without  parallel  in  history  for  its  fairness  and 
generosity.  In  answer  to  complaints  that  Japanese  sovereignty  had  not 
been  recognized  over  the  Ryukyu  and  Bonin  Islands  he  pointed  out  that 
the  provisions  concerning  these  were  flexible  and  hinted  that  time  might 
bring  changes.  He  upheld  the  proposed  security  arrangement  with  the 
U.S.A.  although  he  declined  to  reveal  its  terms  in  advance  of  the  San 
Francisco  Conference.  He  furthermore  refused  to  countenance  any  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  Diet  and  any  general  election  until  after  the  ratification  of 
the  Treaty.  This  refusal  in  itself  indicated  uncertainty  about  the  issue  if 
such  an  election  were  fought  over  the  Treaty  and  the  Security  Pact. 

On  4  September  the  Conference  for  the  Conclusion  and  Signature  of  a 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan  opened  in  the  Opera  House  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  In  his  opening  address  President  Truman  referred  to  the  gathering 
of  the  nations  in  that  very  building,  six  years  previously,  to  set  up  the 
United  Nations  Organization.2  Now,  he  continued  ‘we  meet  to  restore 
our  former  enemy  to  the  community  of  peaceful  nations’.  He  declared 
that  the  Treaty  reflected  the  purpose  for  which  the  war  had  been  fought. 
This  had  been  defined  by  President  Roosevelt,  on  9  December  1941,  as 
‘not  for  conquest,  not  for  vengeance,  but  for  a  world  in  which  this  nation, 
and  all  that  this  nation  represents,  will  be  safe  for  our  children’.  After 


1  Manchester  Guardian,  1 7  August  1951. 

2  U.S.A. :  Department  of  State:  Conference  for  the  Conclusion  and  Signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Japan,  San  Francisco,  California,  September  4-8,  1951,  Record  of  Proceedings  [hereafter  referred  to 
as  Record  of  Japanese  Peace  Conference ]  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1951),  pp.  3I-37- 
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referring  to  new  threats  of  aggression,  Mr.  Truman  declared  that  the  goal 
still  remained  a  world  of  peace,  justice  and  freedom  for  all.  This  aim  would 
be  furthered  ‘if  Japan  is  now  restored  to  independence  and  linked  to  other 
free  nations  by  ties  of  mutual  friendship  and  responsibility’.  The  President 
went  on  to  refer  to  the  achievements  of  the  occupation,  aided  by  the  full 
co-operation  of  the  Japanese  people,  who,  in  his  opinion,  had  made 
remarkable  progress  towards  a  stable  economy  and  a  democratic  society. 
Hence  it  was  possible  to  restore  full  sovereignty  to  them. 

‘This  does  not  mean’,  continued  the  President,  ‘that  the  slate  has  been 
wiped  clean.  The  United  States  has  not  forgotten  Pearl  Harbour  or 
Bataan,  and  many  of  the  other  nations  represented  here  have  similar 
memories  that  will  not  easily  be  erased.  The  New  Japan  will  not  find  the 
world  entirely  friendly  and  trusting.  It  will  have  to  keep  on  working  to 
win  the  friendship  and  trust  of  other  peoples  over  the  years  to  come.’  But, 
the  President  said,  the  foundations  for  a  peaceful  future  had  been  laid. 

After  a  reference  to  the  twelve  months  of  negotiations  that  had  resulted 
in  the  framing  of  the  Treaty,  the  President  said  that  he  considered  it  a 
good  and  fair  treaty  and  ‘more  than  that,  a  treaty  that  will  work’.  It 
re-established  Japan  as  a  sovereign,  independent  state,  provided  for  the 
restoration  of  its  trade  with  other  nations  and  imposed  no  restrictions  upon 
its  access  to  raw  materials.  While  the  Treaty  recognized  the  principle  that 
Japan  should  make  reparations  to  the  countries  which  had  suffered  at  its 
hands,  it  did  not  saddle  the  Japanese  people  with  a  crushing  burden  of 
reparations.  ‘In  all  these  respects’,  declared  President  Truman,  ‘the 
treaty  takes  account  of  the  peaceful  advances  the  Japanese  people  have 
made  in  recent  years  and  seeks  to  establish  the  conditions  for  further 
progress.’ 

Such  progress,  however,  was  impossible  unless  the  Japanese  people  and 
their  neighbours  were  made  secure  against  aggression.  Therefore  it  was  a 
primary  concern  to  make  Japan  secure  and  to  provide  that  it  would  not 
again  endanger  the  security  of  other  nations.  To  do  this,  it  was  necessary 
to  confer  upon  Japan  the  rights  and  obligations  of  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations.  In  the  Treaty  it  expressed  its  intention  of  applying  for  member¬ 
ship  of  that  body,  but  there  might  well  be  delays  before  it  could  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  Therefore,  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  Japan  bound  itself 
immediately  to  accept  the  basic  obligations  of  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations,  while  the  allies  recognized  that  it  was  entitled  to  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  United  Nations  Charter.  ‘This  tying  together  of  the 
Japanese  peace  treaty  and  the  United  Nations  Charter  is  a  long  step  towards 
building  security  in  the  Pacific.’ 

More  was,  however,  needed,  since  in  the  existing  world  situation  it  had 
been  ‘necessary  to  buttress  the  peaceful  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  with  regional  arrangements  for  common  defence  against  aggres- 
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sion’.  The  President  went  on  to  refer  to  the  mutual  defence  treaties  con¬ 
cluded  by  the  U.S.A.  with  the  Philippines  and  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.1  It  was,  he  declared,  vital  that  Japan  should  be  included  in 
appropriate  security  arrangements  for  maintaining  peace  in  the  Pacific. 
Hence  the  Treaty  of  Peace  recognized  Japan’s  right  of  self-defence  and  its 
nght  to  join  in  defence  arrangements  with  other  countries  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

Mr.  Truman  said  on  this  point:  ‘The  development  of  regional  arrange¬ 
ments  for  defence  in  the  Pacific  will  mean  that  such  Japanese  defence 
forces  as  may  be  created  would  be  associated  with  the  defence  forces  of 
other  nations  in  the  area.  Japan’s  security  would  not  depend  exclusively 
on  Japanese  forces  but  in  inter-related  security  arrangements  with  other 
countries.  The  Japanese  contribution,  by  itself,  would  not  constitute  an 
offensive  threat.  But  Japanese  forces,  together  with  forces  of  other  nations, 
would  provide  mutual  security  against  threats  to  the  independence  of  the 
nations  of  the  Pacific,  including  Japan.’ 

The  President  then  referred  to  the  proposed  Security  Pact  between  the 
U.S.A.  and  Japan,  under  which  ‘the  United  States  would  maintain  armed 
forces  in  Japan  for  the  time  being  as  a  contribution  to  international  peace 
and  to  Japan’s  defence  against  attack’.  In  conclusion,  he  declared  that 
the  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty  would  be  a  great  step  towards  the  general 
peace  and  prosperity  in  the  Pacific  area  which  the  U.S.A.  desired  to  see 
established.  ‘This  conference  will  show,  therefore,  who  seeks  to  make  peace 
and  who  seeks  to  prevent  it;  who  wishes  to  put  an  end  to  war,  and  who 
wishes  to  continue  it.’ 

On  5  September  the  conference  took  under  consideration  the  draft 
rules  ofprocedure  which  had  been  tabled  by  the  U.S.A.  and  Great  Britain.2 
The  two  principal  points  in  these  rules  were  that  speeches  should  be  limited 
to  one  hour’s  duration  and  that  no  amendments  to  the  Treaty  should  be 
offered.  These  rules  were  accepted  by  a  vote  of  forty-eight  to  three,  while 
Russian  counter-proposals  on  procedure  were  rejected.  The  conference 
furthermore  selected  Mr.  Acheson  as  its  permanent  chairman.3  These 
steps  were  obviously  designed  to  prevent  any  filibustering  or  sabotage  on 
the  part  of  the  communist  countries  and  they  were  bitterly  resented  by 
Mr.  Gromyko  and  his  Czech  and  Polish  associates. 

But  Mr.  Gromyko  had  come  to  the  conference  to  propose  amendments 
and  he  was  determined  to  put  them  forward,  rules  or  no  rules.  This  he 
did,  on  5  September,  in  the  form  of  a  declaration.4  In  this  he  proposed 
that  Japan  should  recognize  the  full  sovereignty  of  the  Chinese  People’s 
Republic  over  Manchuria,  Formosa,  the  Pescadores  and  the  Paracels.  It 
should  similarly  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the  U.S.S.R.  over  South 

1  See  below,  pp.  478-80.  2  Record  of  Japanese  Peace  Conference,  pp.  22-26. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  37-73.  4  Ibid.  pp.  102-22. 
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Sakhalin  and  the  Kuriles.  Secondly,  Japanese  sovereignty  should  be 
recognized  over  the  Ryukyu  and  Bonin  Islands — as  well  as,  of  course,  over 
the  main  islands  of  Japan.  Thirdly,  all  foreign  armed  forces  were  to  be 
withdrawn  from  Japan  not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  Treaty;  henceforth,  there  were  to  be  no  foreign  troops  or 
foreign  bases  in  Japan.  Fourthly,  Japan  was  to  undertake  to  pay  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  damage  its  military  operations  had  caused;  the  amount  and 
the  method  of  payment  were  to  be  settled  by  a  conference  of  the  countries 
concerned,  including  those  occupied  by  Japan  during  the  war.  The 
fifth  point  was  that  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic  and  the 
Mongolian  People’s  Republic  should  be  included  among  the  signatories. 
The  sixth  point  provided  for  an  undertaking  by  Japan  to  remove  all 
obstacles  to  the  revival  and  strengthening  of ‘democratic  tendencies’.  The 
seventh  embodied  a  similar  undertaking  not  to  permit  the  resurgence  of 
fascist  and  militarist  organizations;  the  eighth,  a  pledge  that  Japan  would 
enter  into  no  coalitions  or  military  alliances  directed  against  any  Power 
which  had  taken  part  in  the  war  against  it.  Mr.  Gromyko’s  ninth  amend¬ 
ment  provided  that  Japan’s  armaments  should  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
self-defence  and,  including  frontier  guards  and  gendarmerie,  should  be 
limited  to  an  army  of  150,000  men,  a  navy  of  75,000  tons  and  25,000  men 
and  an  air  force  of  20,000  men  with  a  maximum  of  200  fighter  and  re¬ 
connaissance  aircraft,  150  transport  and  training  aircraft  and  no  bombers. 
The  tenth  point  was  that  there  was  to  be  no  military  training  in  Japan  on 
a  scale  exceeding  the  maximum  of  its  armed  forces.  The  eleventh  point 
would  have  prohibited  Japan  from  possessing,  constructing  or  experi¬ 
menting  with  atomic,  bacteriological  or  chemical  weapons,  as  well  as 
long-range  guns,  guided  missiles,  mines  and  certain  kinds  of  torpedoes. 
By  the  twelfth,  there  were  to  be  no  restrictions  upon  the  ‘peaceful’  indus¬ 
tries  and  foreign  trade  of  Japan  or  upon  its  access  to  raw  materials.  The 
final  point  was  that  the  straits  of  Japan  along  its  entire  coast  were  to  be 
demilitarized.  They  were  to  be  always  open  to  foreign  merchant  vessels, 
but  the  right  of  passage  through  them  of  warships  was  to  be  confined  to  the 
navies  of  Powers  adjacent  to  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

Such  were  Mr.  Gromyko’s  proposals,  which  he  accompanied  with  the 
usual  tirade  against  the  draft  treaty.  But  it  is  possible  that  the  American 
and  British  delegations  heard  him  with  some  relief,  since  his  proposals 
contained  very  little  that  was  new  and  were  much  less  dangerous  than  had 
been  expected.  The  U.S.S.R.,  indeed,  seemed  to  have  missed  its  oppor¬ 
tunity.  It  might,  on  the  one  hand,  have  sought  to  outbid  the  allies  with 
Japan,  perhaps  by  offering  the  return  of  the  Kuriles  and  Sakhalin,  and  the 
conclusion  of  a  Soviet-Japanese  neutrality  pact.  This  could  scarcely,  at 
that  late  date,  have  prevented  Mr.  Yoshida  from  signing  the  Treaty,  or 
its  accompaniment,  the  Security  Pact  with  the  U.S.A.,  but  it  might  well 
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have  created  a  formidable  obstacle  to  their  ratification  by  the  Japanese 
Diet.  As  things  were,  the  Russian  proposals  about  Sakhalin  and  the 
Kuriles,  as  well  as  Japanese  coastal  waters,  and  those  concerning  repara¬ 
tions  and  limitation  of  armaments  served  to  stimulate  public  resentment 
in  Japan. 

Conversely,  the  U.S.S.R.  might  have  asked  for  a  thoroughly  harsh 
treaty  against  Japan,  including  limitations  upon  its  general  industrial 
production,  d  his  would  have  appealed  to  a  good  many  of  the  countries 
which  were  represented  at  San  Francisco,  since  these  feared  not  only,  or 
even  so  much,  a  revival  of  Japan’s  military  power,  but  in  particular  its 
reappearance  as  an  industrial  and  commercial  competitor.  In  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Russian  proposals  fell  rather  between  the  two,  although  inclining 
somewhat  to  the  second  course.  Consequently,  they  pleased  neither 
Japan,  nor  its  ex-enemies — apart  from  the  communist  bloc — while  the 
motives  behind  them,  especially  the  last  of  them,  were  transparent. 

Consequently,  although  in  the  numerous  subsequent  speeches  by  the 
heads  of  the  various  delegations,  there  were  criticisms  of  particular 
portions  of  the  draft  treaty,  of  the  kind  that  had  been  previously  expressed 
by  countries  such  as  Australia,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Netherlands,  as 
well  as  doubts  upon  whether  Japan  was  really  such  a  reformed  character 
as  the  American  government  appeared  to  suppose,  there  were  no  secessions. 
Mr.  Gromyko’s  proposals  received  general  reprobation  from  all  the  dele¬ 
gates  from  non-communist  countries. 

The  British  representative,  Mr.  Younger,  defended  the  course  that  had 
been  followed  in  the  preparation  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  declared  that 
it  had  been  saved  from  indefinite  postponement  thereby.  He  said  that  the 
view  of  the  British  government  was  that  there  should  be  a  liberal  and 
generous  treaty.  At  the  same  time  the  British  people  had  not  forgotten  the 
cruelty  and  violence  which  had  accompanied  the  Japanese  aggression,  nor 
had  the  people  of  Malaya  and  Hongkong  forgotten  what  he  termed  the 
degradation  and  beastliness  of  the  Japanese  occupation.1  Nevertheless  all 
were  agreed  upon  the  necessity  of  rising  above  sentiments  of  hatred  and 
revenge.  Mr.  Younger  expressed  regret  at  the  absence  of  China  and  of 
India,  but  he  considered  that  the  interests  of  the  Chinese  people  were 
properly  safeguarded  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty.  In  answer  to  Russian 
attacks  upon  the  American-Japanese  Security  Pact,  Mr.  Younger  declared 
that  the  British  government  was  satisfied  that  the  sole  object  of  this  agree¬ 
ment  was  to  ensure  that  Japan  did  not  fall  a  victim  to  aggression.  In  con¬ 
clusion  he  expressed  hopes  that  a  genuinely  democratic  and  peace-loving 
Japan  would  emerge  as  a  result  of  the  Treaty. 

The  representative  of  Australia,  Mr.  Spender,  said  that  it  was  ‘not  easy 
and  not  possible  wholly  to  obliterate  the  past’.2  Nevertheless  Australia 
1  Record,  of  Japanese  Peace  Conference ,  pp.  88-97.  2  Ibid.  pp.  243-52. 
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desired  a  just  and  lasting  peace  with  its  former  enemy.  He  thought  that 
little  by  little  the  bitterness  of  the  past  would  lessen,  provided  that  the 
Japanese  people  responded  to  the  friendship  which  by  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  was  extended  to  them.  He  made  it  clear  that  Australians  did  not 
share  the  optimistic  view  of  President  Truman  concerning  the  effects  of 
the  occupation  upon  Japan.  Mr.  Spender  thought  that  the  seeds  of 
freedom  had  been  planted,  but  the  Australian  people  ‘had  yet  to  be 
satisfied  that  freedom  was  now  in  full  flower  in  Japan’.  For,  he  said,  it  was 
too  facile  a  thesis  to  lay  the  blame  for  aggression  solely  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  Japanese  military  leaders,  since  the  people  of  every  nation  must 
accept  their  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  their  leaders.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Spender  expressed  Australian  dissatisfaction  at  what  was  considered 
the  inadequate  provision  made  in  the  Treaty  for  the  compensation  of 
ex-prisoners  of  war  of  the  Japanese.  The  Australian  government,  he  said, 
reserved  its  right  to  follow  up  this  matter  in  future  negotiations  with  the 
Japanese  government. 

The  French  representative,  M.  Schuman,  said  that  his  country  would 
accept  the  Treaty,  despite  its  imperfections  and  risks.1  After  expressing 
satisfaction  at  the  presence  of  representatives  of  the  three  Indo-Chinese 
states  at  the  conference,  M.  Schuman  urged  the  conclusion  without  delay 
of  a  general  treaty  of  mutual  assistance  between  the  countries  of  the 
Pacific  and  South-East  Asia,  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  all  those  who 
were  threatened  by  the  remaining  threats  to  peace. 

The  representative  of  the  Netherlands,  Mr.  Dirk  Stikker,  complained 
that  the  Treaty  did  not  satisfy  the  Dutch  people  in  respect  of  reparations 
and  spoke  of  the  sufferings  of  Dutch  military  prisoners  and  civilian  in¬ 
ternees  at  the  hands  of  the  Japanese.2  He  also  asked  for  guarantees  against 
Japanese  incursions  upon  the  fishing  rights  of  other  nations,  while  the 
Norwegian  representative  was  concerned  lest  Japan  secure  too  large  a 
share  of  whaling  in  the  Antarctic. 

The  Indonesian  delegate,  Dr.  Ahmad  Subardjo,  also  expressed  strong 
dissatisfaction  with  the  reparations  clauses  of  the  Treaty.  He  queried 
whether  Japan  would  really  discharge  its  obligations  under  them  and 
announced  that  his  government  would  seek  to  secure  satisfaction  in  this 
regard  through  a  later  agreement  with  Tokyo.  He,  too,  said  there 
would  be  careful  regulation  of  Japanese  fishing  activities  in  Indonesian 
waters.3 

Fhe  representatives  of  Pakistan  and  of  Ceylon  were  among  those  who 
were  most  cordial  in  their  acceptance  of  the  Treaty.  The  Egyptian  re¬ 
presentative,  Mr.  Kamil  Rahim,  while  announcing  his  intention  to  sign 
the  Treaty,  objected  to  the  continuance  of  American  troops  and  bases  in 

1  Record,  of  Japanese  Peace  Conference,  pp.  189-92.  2  Ibid.  pp.  193-8. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  219-24. 
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Japan  after  the  ending  of  the  occupation.  He  was  furthermore  of  the 
opinion  that  the  final  disposition  of  the  Ryukyu  and  Bonin  Islands  should 
have  been  left  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.1 

Mr.  Yoshida  made  a  dignified  reply  to  the  various  criticisms  and  doubts 
which  had  been  expressed.2  He  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy  every¬ 
body  in  a  multilateral  treaty  of  this  kind.  The  Japanese  delegation  were 
happy  to  accept  the  Treaty  and  appreciated  its  unparalleled  fairness  and 
generosity.  But,  said  Mr.  Yoshida,  he  would  be  remiss  in  his  obligations  to 
his  own  people  if  he  failed  to  call  the  attention  of  the  conference  to  points 
in  the  Treaty  which  caused  the  Japanese  ‘pain  and  anxiety’.  While  he 
appreciated  the  statements  which  had  been  made  by  the  American  and 
British  delegates  upon  the  residual  sovereignity  of  Japan  over  the  Ryukyu 
and  the  Bonin  Islands  he  could  not  ‘but  hope  that  the  administration  of 
these  islands  will  be  put  back  into  Japanese  hands  in  the  not  distant  future 
with  the  re-establishment  of  world  security — especially  the  security  of 
Asia’.  He  furthermore  denied  that  Japan  had  acquired  the  Kuriles  and 
Sakhalin  by  aggressive  means.  He  declared  that  the  former  Russian  Im¬ 
perial  government  had  never  contested  Japanese  ownership  of  the  South 
Kurile  Islands.  In  1875  diplomatic  negotiations  between  Russia  and  Japan 
had  resulted  in  an  agreement  whereby  Russia  had  conceded  Japanese 
claims  to  the  Northern  Kuriles  in  return  for  Japanese  acquiescence  in 
Russian  claims  to  South  Sakhalin.  The  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  of  1905 
‘concluded  through  the  intermediary  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt’ 
made  South  Sakhalin  Japanese  territory.  Now  the  U.S.S.R.  had  occupied 
not  only  South  Sakhalin  and  all  the  Kurile  Islands,  but  also  the  islands 
of  Habomai  and  Shikotan,  which  were  a  part  of  the  prefecture  of 
Hokkaido. 

Turning  to  economic  matters,  Mr.  Yoshida  pointed  out  that  Japan  had 
lost  45  per  cent,  of  its  (pre-war)  territory  and  that  its  population  of  nearly 
84  millions  had  ‘to  be  confined  within  the  remaining  areas,  which  are 
war-devastated,  with  their  important  cities  bombed  and  burnt’.  The 
Treaty  would  deprive  Japan  of  its  vast  assets  overseas,  while  it  also 
empowered  allied  nations  ‘which  have  suffered  no  damage  from  the  war’, 
to  seize  Japanese  private  property  in  their  countries.  ‘There  is  fear  as  to 
whether  Japan,  reduced  to  such  a  predicament,  could  ever  manage  to 
pay  reparations  to  certain  designated  Allied  Powers  without  shifting  the 
burden  upon  the  other  Allied  Powers.’  But,  he  added,  Japan  had  accepted 
the  obligations  of  the  Treaty  in  this  respect  and  it  meant  to  carry  them  out. 
He  asked  for  the  understanding  and  support  of  the  governments  concerned 
in  Japan’s  efforts  to  solve  this  problem  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties. 

Mr.  Yoshida  further  declared  that  Japan  was  determined  not  to  con- 

1  Record  of  Japanese  Peace  Conference,  pp.  144-5. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  277-81;  Contemporary  Japan,  July-September  1951,  pp.  409-12. 
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tinue  to  be  a  burden  on  other  countries,  but  ‘to  contribute  positively  to 
world  prosperity,  while  observing  fully  the  fair  trade  practices  in  inter¬ 
national  commerce’.  The  Treaty  opened  the  door  to  the  realization  of 
these  aspirations,  but  that  door  might  be  closed  by  the  allied  nations  at 
any  time.  This  Mr.  Yoshida  trusted  would  not  occur. 

Mr.  Yoshida  went  on  to  express  his  thanks  for  the  insertion  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  concerning  the  repatriation  of  Japanese  nationals.  The  conclusion 
of  the  treaty,  he  declared,  ‘arouses  afresh  the  anxiety  of  the  Japanese  people 
regarding  the  fate  of  the  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  of  their 
compatriots  who  had  failed  to  return’.  He  asked  for  continued  assistance 
and  co-operation  in  ensuring  their  repatriation. 

The  Japanese  Prime  Minister  expressed  regret  at  the  absence  of  India 
and  of  Burma.  ‘As  an  Asiatic  nation  Japan  is  especially  desirous  to  culti¬ 
vate  relations  of  the  closest  friendship  and  co-operation  with  other  Asiatic 
nations  with  whom  we  share  common  problems,  common  spiritual  and 
cultural  heritages  and  common  aspirations  and  ideals.’  Concerning  China, 
Mr.  Yoshida  said  that  he  would  confine  his  remarks  to  two  points:  first, 
regret  ‘that  disunity  prevents  China  from  being  here’;  second  ‘that  the 
role  of  China’s  trade  in  Japanese  economy,  important  as  it  is,  has  often 
been  exaggerated,  as  proven  by  our  experience  of  the  past  six  years’. 

Mr.  Yoshida  then  referred  to  ‘the  sinister  forces  of  totalitarian  op¬ 
pression  and  tyranny  which  were  sweeping  over  half  the  Asiatic  Con¬ 
tinent  and  breaking  out  into  open  aggression  at  the  very  door  of  Japan’. 
For  this  reason  Japan  intended  to  conclude  the  Security  Pact  with  the 
U.S.A.  It  was,  he  said,  imperative  for  the  sake  of  Japan’s  very  existence 
that  it  take  adequate  security  measures.  ‘This  should  not  raise  the  bug¬ 
bear  of  Japanese  peril.  Japan  beaten  and  conquered,  dispossessed  of  her 
overseas  possessions  and  her  resources,  is  absolutely  incapable  of  equipping 
herself  for  modern  warfare  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  her  a  military 
menace  to  her  neighbours.  She  has  not  the  means.  She  has  not  the  will.’ 
He  assured  the  conference  that  Japan  would  not  belie  the  expectation  that 
it  would  become  a  new  nation,  dedicated  to  peace,  justice  and  democracy. 
‘My  people’,  he  continued,  ‘have  been  among  those  who  suffered  greatly 
from  the  destruction  and  devastation  of  the  recent  war.  Purged  by  that 
suffering  of  all  untoward  ambition,  of  all  desire  for  the  path  of  military 
conquest,  my  people  burn  now  with  a  passionate  desire  to  live  at  peace 
with  their  neighbours  in  the  Far  East.’ 

On  8  September,  the  last  day  of  the  conference,  Mr.  Gromyko  made  a 
final  attempt  to  secure  consideration  of  the  Russian  amendments,  but  only 
to  be  ruled  out  of  order  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Acheson.1  The  Treaty  of 
Peace  was  then  signed  by  the  envoys  of  forty-nine  out  of  the  fifty-two 


1  Record  of  Japanese  Peace  Conference ,  pp.  286-9,  293-6. 
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nations  represented  at  the  conference.  The  abstainers  were,  as  expected, 
the  U.S.S.R.,  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia.1 

The  same  day,  following  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  a  Security 
Pant  was  signed  between  the  United  States  and  Japan.2  The  preamble  to 
this  referred  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  to  Japan’s  disarmed 
condition,  to  the  right  conferred  upon  Japan  by  the  Treaty  to  enter  into 
arrangements  for  collective  security,  and  to  the  recognition  embodied  in 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  of  an  ‘inherent  right  of  individual  and 
collective  self-defence’  on  the  part  of  all  nations.  Therefore  Japan  de¬ 
sired,  as  a  provisional  arrangement,  that  the  U.S.A.  should  maintain  armed 
forces  in  and  about  Japan,  which  the  U.S.A.  were  willing  to  do,  ‘in  the 
expectation,  however,  that  Japan  will  itself  increasingly  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  its  own  defence  against  direct  and  indirect  aggression,  always 
avoiding  any  armament  which  could  be  an  offensive  threat  or  serve  other 
than  to  promote  peace  and  security  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter’.  Therefore,  by  the  first  article  of 
the  Pact,  Japan  granted  to  the  U.S.A.  the  right  to  dispose  land,  sea  and 
air  forces  in  and  about  Japan.  These  forces  were  to  be  employed  to  aid  in 
maintaining  international  peace  and  security  in  the  Far  East,  and  the 
security  of  Japan  against  armed  attack  from  without.  They  could  also  be 
used  ‘at  the  express  request  of  the  Japanese  Government,  to  put  down 
large-scale  internal  riots  and  disturbances  in  Japan,  caused  through  insti¬ 
gation  or  intervention  by  an  outside  Power  or  Powers’. 

By  the  second  article  Japan  agreed  not  to  concede  any  bases  or  any  kind 
of  military  privileges  to  any  third  Power,  without  the  prior  consent  of  the 
U.S.A.  The  third  article  provided  for  subsequent  agreements  between  the 
governments  of  the  U.S.A.  and  Japan  upon  the  details  of  the  stationing  of 
American  forces  in  the  latter  country.  By  article  four  the  Treaty  was  to 
expire  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  both  governments  ‘there  shall  have  come 
into  force  such  United  Nations  arrangements  or  such  alternative  individual 
or  collective  security  dispositions  as  will  satisfactorily  provide  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  by  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise  of  international  peace  and 
security  in  the  Japan  area’.  The  fifth  (and  final)  article  provided  for  the 
ratification  of  the  Pact  by  the  two  contracting  parties  and  for  the  exchange 
of  ratifications  in  Washington,  after  which  it  came  into  force.3 

The  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  of  the  Security  Pact  represented 
a  great  setback  for  Russian  diplomacy  and  a  corresponding  gain  for  that 
of  the  U.S.A.,  as  the  principal  sponsor  of  these  instruments.  There  was, 
indeed,  some  wonder  why  Mr.  Gromyko  had  been  sent  to  the  conference 

1  The  British  Foreign  Secretary,  Mr.  Morrison,  was  not  present  at  the  opening  sessions  of  the 
conference,  but  arrived  to  sign  the  Treaty  for  Great  Britain. 

2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  17  September  1951,  pp.  464-5;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951, 
p.  625. 

3  The  ratifications  were  exchanged  on  28  April  1952. 
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at  all,  since  Moscow  must  have  calculated  that  his  proposals  would  be 
voted  down,  especially  as  they  consisted  only  of  ‘the  mixture  as  before’, 
of  which  all  the  non-communist  countries  had  already  had  their  fill.  The 
Russian  delegate,  outmanoeuvred  in  his  attempt  to  upset  the  time-table 
of  the  conference,  had  to  content  himself  with  a  final  outburst  to  corres¬ 
pondents,  in  which  he  alleged  that  the  Peace  Treaty  sowed  the  seeds  of  a 
new  war,  and  that  no  permanent  settlement  in  the  Far  East  was  possible 
without  the  participation  in  it  of  the  U.S.S.R.1  He  refused,  however,  to 
say  whether  or  not  Moscow  contemplated  the  negotiation  of  a  separate 
peace  with  Japan. 

Similar  sentiments  were  expressed  by  Peking.  On  20  September  Pravda 
published  a  statement  by  Mr.  Chou  En-lai.2  In  this  he  asserted  that  the 
Japanese  Peace  Treaty  had  been  concluded  under  pressure  from  the  U.S.A. 
and  without  the  participation  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China;  conse¬ 
quently,  it  was  not  a  genuine  treaty  of  peace.  He  furthermore  echoed 
Mr.  Gromyko  in  terming  it  ‘a  treaty  for  the  revival  of  Japanese  militarism, 
a  treaty  of  hostility  towards  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  a  menace  to 
Asia  and  an  act  of  preparation  for  a  new  war  of  aggression’.  However 
these  customary  fulminations  on  the  part  of  the  communist  Powers  did 
not  appear  to  create  undue  nervousness  among  the  signatories  of  the 
Treaty. 

The  Chinese  Nationalist  government  also  registered  a  protest,  in  the 
form  of  a  statement  on  1  September  that  it  would  not  regard  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Treaty  as  binding.  However,  it  also  announced  its  readiness 
to  conclude  a  separate  treaty  of  peace  with  Japan  of  a  similar  character  to 
that  concluded  at  San  Francisco.3  General  Chiang,  dependent  as  he  was 
on  American  assistance,  had  evidently  thought  fit  to  pocket  his  pride. 

It  remained  for  Mr.  Yoshida  to  pilot  the  Treaty  of  San  Francisco  through 
the  Diet.  His  opening  speech,  on  1 2  October,  to  the  twelfth  session  of  that 
body,  was  mainly  concerned  with  this  matter.4  He  gave  the  members  a 
summary  of  its  terms  and  referred  to  the  general  reception  which  it  had 
received.  He  told  of  the  apprehensions  which  he  had  encountered  about 
the  possible  resurgence  of  Japanese  militarism  or  of  unfair  trade  competi¬ 
tion  on  its  part.  ‘But’,  he  continued,  ‘taken  as  a  whole,  all  countries,  with 
the  exception  of  the  three  Communist  States,  maintained  an  attitude  of 
understanding  and  sympathy  toward  Japan.  I  could  see  unmistakable 
indications  of  their  friendliness  and  their  genuine  desire  to  renew  with  us 
the  relations  of  friendship  and  co-operation.  It  seemed  that  what  the 
Allies  expected  of  the  future  role  of  Japan  in  the  international  community 
was  much  more  than  we  ourselves  had  ever  thought.’ 

1  New  York  Times,  9  September  1951  (text). 

3  New  China  News  Agency,  25  September  1951  (text).  3  The  Times,  12  September  1951. 

4  Contemporary  Japan,  July-September  1951,  pp.  423-9;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  626. 
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The  Japanese  Prime  Minister  declared,  no  doubt  with  other  ratifying 
bodies  besides  the  Japanese  Diet  in  mind,  that  he  had  found  the  fear  of 
revived  Japanese  competition  rather  difficult  to  understand.  Japan,  he 
said,  was  handicapped  by  its  losses  of  territory  and  of  shipping,  as  well  as 
by  the  deterioration  of  much  of  its  industrial  equipment.  At  home  it  had 
adopted  labour  legislation  which  set  up  ‘unprecedented  working  conditions 
that  would  seem  too  idealistic  for  the  country’s  actual  state  of  affairs’.  It 

had  furthermore  pledged  itself  to  observe  all  internationally  accepted  fair 
trade  practices. 

With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  a  revival  of  militarism  in  Japan,  which 
the  Russian  delegate  had  dwelt  upon,  Mr.  Yoshida  declared  that  the  mere 
possession  of  armaments  did  not  of  itself  constitute  militarism,  unless  all 
countries  were  to  be  considered  as  militarist.  Japan,  he  declared,  lacked 
the  basic  resources  for  the  production  of  modern  armaments;  furthermore, 
it  was  unable  to  bear  the  additional  tax  burden  which  would  be  necessary 
if  it  were  to  rearm.  Nor  had  the  Japanese  government  relaxed  its  vigilance 
against  a  possible  revival  of  militarism  and  ultra-nationalism.  Therefore 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  dismissing  the  Russian  charges  as  ‘absurd  and 
groundless  propaganda’.  Mr.  Yoshida  then  dealt  with  criticisms  of  the 
Security  Pact  with  the  U.S.A.  Referring  to  the  advocates  of  neutrality, 
he  pointed  out  that,  in  view  of  the  existing  international  situation,  a  general 
agreement  to  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  Japan  was  highly  unlikely. 
Furthermore,  even  in  the  remote  contingency  of  such  an  international 
agreement  being  reached,  ‘we  should  not  forget  the  fact  that  there  are 
governments  whose  pledge  cannot  be  trusted’.  In  answer  to  those  who 
proposed  a  general  security  guarantee,  under  the  United  Nations,  Mr. 
Yoshida  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  major  members  of  that  body  were 
busy  with  perfecting  security  systems  to  supplement  the  guarantees  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  Consequently,  he  declared,  he  did  not  know  of 
any  other  means  of  assuring  Japan’s  security  than  those  he  had  taken, 
i.e.  the  Security  Pact  with  the  U.S.A. 

He  then  spoke  of  the  dissatisfaction  which  was  still  being  expressed  in 
Japan  about  the  treaty  provision  for  the  Ryukyu  Islands.  While  he  under¬ 
stood  such  feelings,  he  regretted  these  complaints  as  unbecoming  to 
Japanese  pride  and  prestige,  once  the  decision  had  been  taken.  Further¬ 
more  such  an  attitude  might  further  the  schemes  of  those  who  were 
interested  in  driving  a  wedge  between  Japan  and  the  United  States.  So 
he  urged  the  nation  ‘to  keep  cool,  to  trust  the  good  intentions  of  the 
American  Government  and  to  wait  for  the  conclusion  of  a  mutually  satis¬ 
factory  arrangement  between  our  two  countries  relating  to  the  status  of 
these  islands’. 

Mr.  Yoshida  concluded  by  saying  that  although  from  the  Japanese 
standpoint  the  contents  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  might  leave  much  to  be 
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desired,  nevertheless  it  was  ‘a  fair  and  equitable  peace  treaty  without  a 
parallel  in  history,  which  reveals  the  trust  and  expectations  of  the  Allied 
Powers  in  our  nation  .  .  So  he  asked  the  Diet  speedily  to  approve  both 
the  Peace  Treaty  and  the  Security  Pact,  so  as  to  hasten  their  ratifica¬ 
tion  by  the  Powers  concerned  and  the  realization  of  Japan’s  complete 
independence. 

Mr.  Yoshida  had  apparently  hoped  that,  apart  from  the  twenty-two 
members  of  the  Japanese  Communist  Party,  whose  opposition  was  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion,  the  Lower  House  of  the  Diet  might  be  unanimous  in 
ratifying  the  Treaty  and  the  Pact.  But  in  this  he  was  to  be  disappointed. 
The  Social  Democratic  Party  split  over  the  issue,  sixteen  of  its  members, 
who  still  clung  to  the  three  principles  of  a  general  treaty  with  all  Japan’s 
ex-enemies,  neutrality,  and  no  foreign  garrisons  or  bases,  broke  away  and 
formed  a  separate  party.  On  26  October  the  Treaty  of  Peace  was  ratified 
by  the  Lower  House  by  307  votes  to  47.  At  the  same  time  the  Security 
Pact  was  likewise  ratified  by  289  votes  to  71.  These  were  comfortable 
majorities,  but  as  the  total  membership  of  the  Lower  House  was  486,  they 
indicated  that  there  had  been  a  good  many  abstentions. 

On  18  November  the  House  of  Councillors  (The  Upper  House  of  the 
Japanese  Parliament)  approved  the  Treaty  of  Peace  by  a  vote  of  174  to 
45,  and  the  Security  Pact  by  147  votes  to  76.  The  next  day,  19  November, 
both  documents  were  signed  by  the  Emperor.  On  28  November  the  In¬ 
strument  of  Ratification  was  deposited  in  Washington.  Japan  had  done 
its  part,  although  it  was  plain  that  a  considerable  section  of  its  politicians 
and  public  still  cherished  deep  misgivings  about  the  course  which  the 
government  was  following  and  the  destination  to  which  that  might  lead. 
Nor,  as  will  be  seen,  was  this  attitude  confined  to  left-wing  circles. 

While  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  Anglo-American  draft  treaty 
had  been  in  progress,  there  had  been  questions  about  it  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  These  the  government  had  put  off  until  it  was  in  a  position  to 
make  a  statement.  When  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  became  known  they  were 
subjected  to  considerable  criticism,  especially  from  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  who  represented  industrial  constituencies  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire 
and  the  Midlands  and  who  were  particularly  concerned  with  the  effects  of 
Japanese  competition  upon  the  textile  and  pottery  interests.  These  and 
other  grievances  against  the  Treaty  found  fuller  expression  at  the  time  of 
the  second  reading  of  the  Japanese  Treaty  of  Peace  Bill,  on  26  November. 
This  itself  was  simply  an  enabling  Bill,  intended  to  confer  upon  the  British 
government  the  powers  necessary  to  execute  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty, 
as  far  as  Great  Britain  was  concerned,  when  it  came  into  force.1  But  its 
passage  provided  the  House  of  Commons  with  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  Treaty  generally,  and  it  may  be  best  to  summarize  the  various  argu- 

1  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  494,  col.  884. 
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merits  for  and  against  ratification  at  this  juncture.  By  this  time  the  Labour 
government  had  fallen  and  had  been  replaced  by  the  Conservative  ad¬ 
ministration  headed  by  Mr.  Churchill.  It  therefore  fell  to  Mr.  Anthony 
Nutting,  now  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  defend  the 
treaty  In  doing  so,  he  remarked  that,  as  the  Treaty  of  Peace  had  been 
the  work  of  the  preceding  government,  he  would  expect  support  from  the 
Opposition  benches.1 

t  Mr‘  Nutting  said  that  the  government  supported  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
as  the  best  treaty  we  were  likely  to  achieve  in  the  circumstances’.  Its 
terms  represented  the  maximum  distance  which  all  the  participants  were 
prepared  to  go  in  any  particular  direction’.  In  anticipation  of  objections 
that  the  Treaty  imposed  no  restrictions  upon  the  revival  of  Japanese 
competition  Mr.  Nutting  pointed  out  that  Great  Britain  had  not  been  in  a 
position  to  dictate  the  industrial  and  commercial  articles  of  the  Treaty 
and  that,  even  had  restrictions  been  imposed  in  it,  there  was  no  means  of 
enforcing  their  observance  upon  an  independent  and  sovereign  Japan. 
In  so  saying,  Mr.  Nutting  was  echoing  Mr.  Morrison,  the  former  Foreign 
Secretary,  who  had  said  much  the  same  during,  for  example,  the  debate  on 
foreign  affairs  on  25  July.2  Both  were  apparently  making  the  best  they 
could  of  the  situation,  since  at  first  the  government  had  thought  of  writing 
restrictions  into  the  Treaty,  but  had,  as  has  been  seen,  met  with  the 
determined  opposition  of  Mr.  Dulles.3 

Mr.  Nutting  was  followed  by  Mr.  Younger,  the  former  Minister  of 
State,  whose  resume  of  the  Treaty  negotiations  and  arguments  in  its  favour 
have  already  been  cited.4  In  answer  to  queries  he  declared  that  the  final 
draft  of  the  treaty  had  been  compiled  from  two  drafts,  one  prepared  by  the 
Foreign  Office  and  the  other  by  the  Department  of  State.  ‘I  think  that  the 
House  will  find  that  the  Treaty  is  the  result  quite  as  much  of  our  draft  as 
of  that  of  the  United  States.’5 

The  criticisms  of  the  Treaty  which  were  voiced  by  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  this,  as  well  as  on  previous  occasions,  may  be 
grouped  under  the  following  categories.  First,  that  it  was  not  all-inclusive 
and  that  since  the  U.S.S.R.,  China  and  India  were  not  parties  to  it,  it  was 
unlikely,  to  say  the  least,  to  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  general  tranquil¬ 
lity  in  the  Far  East.  To  that  the  answer  of  both  the  Labour  and  the  Con¬ 
servative  administrations  was  that,  faced  with  the  choice  of  a  treaty  from 
which  some  Powers  would  abstain  and  having  no  treaty  at  all,  they  pre¬ 
ferred  the  first  course,  while  being  far  from  enthusiastic  about  it. 

Secondly,  and  by  far  the  most  important  in  the  minds  of  most  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Treaty,  was  the  complaint  that  it  did  not  adequately  safe- 


1  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  494,  coll.  879-85.  2  Ibid.  vol.  490,  col.  483. 

3  See  above,  pp.  388-9.  4  See  above,  p.  400. 

5  26  November  1951,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  494,  coll.  886-97..= 
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guard  British  industries  from  Japanese  competition  in  overseas  markets 
and  that,  in  consequence,  the  disastrous  days  of  unemployment  might 
return,  especially  for  Lancashire.  One  member  declared  that  Japan  was 
‘a  menace  to  democracy  and  to  the  standards  which  democracy  has  built 
up  throughout  the  world’.1 

These  fears  were  of  two  kinds,  although  closely  related  ones.  First,  the 
general  complaint  that  Japan,  by  reason  of  its  lower  living  standards  and 
lower  wage  costs,  would  offer  goods  in  the  markets  of  South-East  Asia  and 
the  British  colonies  at  prices  with  which  British  manufacturers  could  not 
hope  to  compete.  It  was  declared,  indeed,  that  while  so  far  this  had  not 
occurred  with  cotton  textiles,  it  was  already  happening  with  china,  glass 
and  pottery  ware.2  Such  competition,  it  was  apprehended,  would  be 
intensified  by  two  factors.  One  was  the  combination  of  Japanese  cheap 
labour  with  American  technical  ‘know-how’,  through  the  re-equipment 
of  Japanese  factories  with  American  machinery  as  the  result  of  American 
investment  in  Japanese  industries.3  The  other  was  the  continued  exclusion 
of  Japan  from  the  Chinese  market  because  of  American  pressure  upon  it 
to  conclude  a  peace  treaty  with  the  Nationalist  Chinese  regime  and  not 
with  the  Chinese  People’s  government.  This  would  force  Japan  to  con¬ 
centrate  its  export  drive  upon  the  markets  of  South-East  Asia,  India  and 
Africa.  There  was  alarm  too,  that  Japan  might  get  preferential  treatment 
from  the  United  States  in  allocations  of  raw  materials,  such  as  cotton 
supplies.4  The  nervousness  about  countries  which  had  reparations  claims 
upon  Japan  allowing  it  to  meet  them  by  processing  raw  materials,  for  which 
they  would  pay  only  the  cost  price  of  these  materials,  has  already  been 
noted.  It  was  enhanced  by  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Dulles  had  dwelt 
upon  this  possibility  in  his  address  at  San  Francisco,  and  had  been  echoed 
by  Mr.  Yoshida  in  his  speech  to  the  Japanese  Diet  on  12  October.5 

Secondly,  there  was  the  more  specific  complaint  that  Japan  was  an 
unfair  competitor,  in  that  it  carefully  copied  the  designs  of  its  rivals  and 
produced  what  were  almost  identical  goods  at  a  fraction  of  the  price. 
Examples  were  given  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  continuance  of  such 
practices  which  were  termed  ‘economic  aggression  of  the  very  worst 
type’.6  Infringements  of  copyright  and  trade-marks  and  false  indications 
of  the  origin  of  goods  were  included  in  other  complaints  of  this  nature. 

Among  the  Members  of  Parliament  who  spoke  in  support  of  the  Treaty 
were  several  who  had  recent  experience  of  conditions  in  Japan.  They 
declared  that  the  situation  there  with  regard  to  wage  costs  was  very 
different  from  what  it  had  been  in  pre-war  years.  Even  should  the 

1  26  November  1951,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  494,  col.  904.  2  Ibid.  coll.  909-11. 

3  Ibid.  coll.  937~9-  4  Ibid.  coll.  939-42. 

5  Contemporary  Japan,  July-September  1951,  p.  424.  Mr.  Dulles  had  said  that  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  could  include  capital  goods  as  well  as  consumer  goods. 

6  26  November  1951,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  494,  col.  908. 
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Japanese  government,  once  it  was  free  to  do  so,  give  way  to  the  pressure 
from  Japanese  industrialists  to  modify  drastically  the  legislation  on  labour 
conditions  which  had  been  passed  at  the  instance  of  S.G.A.P.,  it  was  un¬ 
likely  that  Japan  would  ever  be  able  to  produce  so  cheaply  as  it  had  done 
in  the  nineteen  thirties,  with  such  unhappy  consequences  to  Lancashire.1 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  competition  from  countries  with  a  lower 
standard  of  living  did  not  come  only  from  Japan  and  that  it  was  something 
which  had  to  be  faced.  Were  Great  Britain  to  attempt  to  restrict  it  by 
means  of  tariffs  or  quotas  upon  foreign  manufactured  goods  entering  its 
colonies,  it  would  provoke  the  liveliest  resentment  among  the  peoples  of 
those  countries.2  Furthermore,  it  would  be  in  an  awkward  position  vis-a- 
vis  countries  with  a  higher  standard  of  living  than  its  own,  such  as  the 
U.S.A.  and  the  British  Dominions.  Great  Britain  would  be  providing 
ammunition  for  the  manufacturing  interests  in  those  countries  who  were 
inclined  to  seek  protection  against  British  competition.  Japan,  like  Great 
Britain,  had  to  ‘export  or  die’;  the  two  countries  were  in  many  ways  faced 
with  similar  problems  and  it  was  better  for  them  to  try  and  reach  an 
accommodation  than  to  quarrel  with  each  other.3  With  regard  to  the 
more  specific  charges  of  unfair  trade  practices  made  against  Japan,  one 
Member  of  Parliament  had  declared,  in  an  earlier  debate  on  the  matter, 
that  Japan  did  not  have  a  worse  record  than  other  countries  in  observance 
of  the  international  conventions,  in  restraint  of  such  practices,  to  which  it 
was  a  party.  But  it  had  not  signed  the  Convention  against  False  Indication 
of  Origin  of  Goods,  concluded  in  London  in  1934.  Neither,  incidentally, 
had  the  U.S.A.4 

In  the  debate  on  26  November  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Japanese 
government  had  agreed  in  the  Peace  Treaty  to  conform  to  international 
standards  of  fair  trading,  and,  in  the  accompanying  Declaration,  to  accede 
to  a  number  of  specific  international  conventions  on  this  and  related 
subjects.  If,  as  was  suggested  by  some  of  the  critics  of  the  Treaty,  the 
Japanese  government  did  not  keep  its  word,  there  were  certain  punitive 
measures  that  could  be  adopted.  One  was  the  withdrawal  of  most¬ 
favoured-nation  treatment,  a  matter  in  which  the  British  government 
had  carefully  kept  its  hands  free.  Another  was  agreement  between  the 
British  Commonwealth  and  the  U.S.A.  to  withhold  supplies  of  raw 
materials  from  Japan  unless  it  did  honour  its  pledges.5 

One  other  matter  to  which  frequent  reference  had  been  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  which  had  been  the  subject  of  a  debate  on  10 

1  26  November  1951,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  494,  coll.  945-51,  967-8. 

2  Ibid.  coll.  963-5,  997-9.  3  Ibid.  coll.  953-4. 

4  25  July  1951,  ibid.  vol.  491,  col.  563.  This  Convention  was  included  in  the  list  of  agreements 
to  which  Japan  signified  its  intention  of  adhering  in  the  Declaration  which  accompanied  the 
Treaty  of  Peace.  See  above,  p.  398. 

5  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  494,  coll.  964,  g6g. 
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May,  was  that  of  compensation  to  British  former  prisoners  of  war  of  the 
Japanese,  or  to  the  relatives  of  the  very  many  who  had  died  while  captives 
of  the  Japanese.  The  survivors  had  formed  an  association,  with  General 
Percival  as  chairman,  and  this  had  sought  for  support  in  Parliament  for 
their  claim  that  Japan  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  brutal  ill-treat¬ 
ment  to  which  it  had  subjected  British  prisoners  of  war,  and  which  had 
caused  the  deaths  of  sixteen  thousand  of  them.1  Accordingly  an  all-party 
committee  had  been  established,  with  Brigadier-General  J.  G.  Smyth, 
M.P.  as  chairman.  He  told  the  House  on  io  May  that  what  the  ex¬ 
prisoners  of  war  wanted  was  compensation  from  the  Japanese;  they  did  not 
want  the  British  taxpayer  to  contribute  anything.  Their  monetary  claim 
was  on  a  basis  of  three  shillings  a  day  per  prisoner  for  every  day  of  captivity ; 
this  worked  out  at  between  nine  and  ten  million  pounds.2 

This  was  a  cause  which  naturally  aroused  a  great  deal  of  sympathy. 
Brigadier-General  Smyth,  in  the  names  of  297  Members  of  Parliament, 
moved  that  the  government  should  give  very  early  consideration  to  the 
claim  of  the  ex-prisoners  of  war,  and  his  motion  was  carried.3  But  Mr. 
Younger  at  the  time  had  warned  them  that  there  was  very  little  chance  of 
getting  the  money  from  the  Japanese.  He  said  that  the  Japanese  had  no 
means  of  obtaining  the  foreign  exchange  to  meet  this  and  other  claims  for 
reparations.  He  also  declared  that  the  suggestion  of  a  levy  on  Japanese 
trade  over  a  period  of  years  was  a  vain  illusion,  since  other  countries  were 
unlikely  to  agree  to  it.4  He  said,  however,  that  the  government  was  con¬ 
sidering  the  possibility,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  of  using 
the  net  value  of  the  Japanese  assets  in  Great  Britain  for  aid  to  the  depen¬ 
dents  of  those  who  had  died.5 

The  Peace  Treaty,  as  has  been  seen,  provided  for  the  confiscation  of 
Japanese  assets  (with  certain  exceptions)  in  allied  countries,  so  the  British 
government  was  free  to  do  this  once  the  Treaty  entered  into  force.  But 
the  net  value  of  Japanese  assets  in  Great  Britain  had  been  computed  at 
approximately  £1-25  million,  which  obviously  would  not  go  far  to  meet  the 
claims  of  the  ex-prisoners  of  war. 

By  Article  16  of  the  Treaty  Japanese  assets  in  (former)  neutral  and  in 
enemy  countries  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross,  which  was  to  sell  them  and  divide  the  money  among 
the  allied  Powers  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  ex-prisoners  of  war  and  their 
families.6  But  Great  Britain’s  share  of  this  sum  was  not  going  to  be  very 
much.  Consequently,  there  were  some  understandable  heart-burnings 
upon  this  subject. 

For  all  these  various  reasons  the  Treaty  was  received  by  Parliament  with 


1  10  May  1951,  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  494,  coll.  2219-21. 
3  Ibid.  col.  2219. 

5  Ibid.  col.  2260. 


2  Ibid.  coll.  2221-4. 
+  Ibid.  coll.  2260-2. 
6  See  above,  p.  397. 
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no  very  good  grace.1  This,  although  intelligible,  was  unfortunate,  for  the 
overriding  consideration  was  that  the  Treaty  heralded  the  ending  of  the 
occupation  and  the  return  of  Japan  to  the  comity  of  nations.  The  British 
government  had  long  desired  this,  as  a  means  of  ending  the  virtual  eclipse 
of  British  influence  in  Japan  and  of  making  more  adequate  provision  for 
British  interests  in  that  country  than  had  been  possible  under  the  occupa¬ 
tion.  Now  that  Japan  was  to  be  restored  to  full  sovereignty  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  of  putting  Anglo-Japanese  relations  on  a  better  footing  than 
they  had  been  for  many  years  past,  especially  as  in  some  ways  Great 
Britain  was  more  suited  to  be  an  exemplar  to  Japan  than  were  the  U.S.A. 
But  to  treat  Japan  at  the  start  as  a  dangerous  and  untrustworthy  com¬ 
mercial  rival  and  as  a  possible  menace  was  not  a  good  augury  for  the 
future. 

For,  despite  the  ratification  by  the  Diet  of  the  Peace  Treaty  and  the 
Security  Pact,  it  could  not  be  predicted  with  certainty  that  Japan  would 
remain  within  the  democratic  fold.  Outright  communist  influences  in 
Japan,  although  still  strong  among  sections  of  the  labour  and  trade  union 
movement  and  in  some  intellectual  circles,  appeared  to  be  on  the  wane 
during  1951.  The  example  of  Korea,  the  Russian  attitude  to  the  Peace 
Treaty,  the  Russian  occupation  of  the  Kuriles  and  of  the  two  islands  which 
properly  were  an  adjunct  of  the  Hokkaido,  the  anti-Russian  influence  of 
most  of  the  former  Japanese  prisoners  of  war  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the 
bitterness  aroused  among  the  relatives  of  those  who  still  apparently  re¬ 
mained  in  Russian  hands — all  told  against  the  fortunes  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  Japan.  Furthermore,  although  not  formally  declared  illegal,  it  was 
continually  harried  by  the  police  and  its  successive  anti-occupation 
broadsheets  and  pamphlets  suppressed.2  It  was  reported  in  August  1951 
to  have  adopted  a  more  immediately  revolutionary  policy  than  before 
though  not  without  considerable  internal  dissension.3  The  total  Com¬ 
munist  Party  membership  was  reckoned  at  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand, 
with  perhaps  a  million  sympathizers  and  fellow-travellers.4  Thus,  although 
the  communists  still  remained  troublesome  and  able  to  foment  periodic 
local  disorders,  they  appeared  unlikely  to  present  a  serious  threat  to  the 
Japanese  government,  except  in  conjunction  with  a  direct  invasion  by  the 
U.S.S.R. 

The  widespread  ‘neutralist’  sentiment  in  left-wing  circles  in  Japan  came 
by  no  means  only  from  communist  or  pro-communist  elements,  even  though 
the  latter  did  their  best  to  exploit  it.  One  important  factor  in  creating 
sentiment  was  fear  of  a  resurgence  of  militarism  and  of  the  political  in- 

1  The  Japanese  Treaty  of  Peace  Bill  received  its  third  reading  on  28  November  and  on  7 
December  was  given  the  Royal  Assent. 

2  New  York  Times,  3  January,  17  March,  10  October,  18  November  1951. 

3  Ibid.  25  November  1951;  Nippon  Times,  11  December  1951. 

4  Christian  Science  Monitor,  21  August  1951;  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  10  September  1951. 
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fluence  of  the  army  in  Japan.  Typical  of  ‘neutralist’  views  were  those 
expressed  by  Mr.  Hitoshi  Yamawaka,  a  well-known  Socialist  leader,  in 
an  article  he  contributed  to  The  World,  a  Tokyo  monthly  review,  which 
published  a  symposium  of  views  on  the  Peace  Treaty  and  Japanese  security 
in  its  October  1951  number.  Mr.  Yamawaka  considered  that  the  menace 
of  internal  communism  and  of  external  communist  invasion  had  been 
exaggerated  and  that  the  fears  thereby  aroused  might  tend  to  political 
reaction.  He  furthermore  believed  that  the  proposed  minimum  re¬ 
armament  for  self-defence  might  once  more  grow  into  full-fledged  mili¬ 
tarism.1  He  therefore  contended  that  Japan  should  seek  admission  to  the 
United  Nations,  but  should  at  the  same  time  remain  unarmed  and  should 
ask  to  be  designated  as  a  neutral  zone.  If  invasion  came  he  thought  that 
resistance  should  be  confined  to  mass  disobedience  and  sabotage.  Japan, 
he  declared,  ought  firmly  to  adhere  to  the  policy  of  neutrality  as  between 
the  contending  world  power  groups.  Mr.  Yamawaka  intimated  that  there 
were  two  kinds  of  risk,  that  which  would  result  from  continued  disarma¬ 
ment  and  that  which  might  arise  from  rearmament  and  he  clearly  pre¬ 
ferred  to  take  the  former  rather  than  the  latter  kind.2 

Mr.  Yamawaka’s  positive  proposals  illustrated  the  weakness  of  this 
school  of  thought.  Mr.  Yoshida’s  answer  to  such  ideas,  in  his  speech  of 
12  October,  has  already  been  summarized.3  There  was  no  chance  of  an 
international  guarantee  of  Japanese  neutrality,  nor  was  anybody  going  for 
long  to  protect  Japan  ifittookno  steps  to  protect  itself;  that  had  been  made 
clear  by  Mr.  Dulles  as  well  as  in  the  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty  and  the 
Security  Pact.  The  fate  of  a  civil  disobedience  movement,  on  the  Indian 
model,  in  face  of  a  communist  occupation,  needs  no  elaboration. 

But  there  were  growing  signs  during  1951  that  the  fear  of  a  resurgence 
of  nationalism  and  militarism  were  not  groundless.  One  evidence  of  this 
was  the  barely-concealed  activity  of  certain  organizations  or  cliques  of 
ex-officers  of  the  disbanded  Imperial  army.  These  had  evidently  been 
going  on  forsometime,  but  had  been  stimulated  by  the  pressure  on  Japan  to 
rearm,  which  had  been  increasingly  exercised  by  S.C.A.P.  and  by  Washing¬ 
ton.4  There  were  a  number  of  these  ex-service  groups,  of  varying  size  and 
significance,  and  divided  in  opinion  and  allegiance.  The  most  effectual 
among  them  were  associations  of  former  general  staff  officers,  mostly  of 
ex-colonels.5  These  men  were  important  because  they  were  of  sufficient 
seniority  to  carry  weight,  and  at  the  same  time  young  enough  to  hope  to 
play  a  leading  part  in  the  organization  and  direction  of  the  future  Japanese 
army.  The  two  most  significant  of  these  associations  of  ex-officers  were 

1  Contemporary  Japan,  July-September  1951,  p.  374. 

2  Ibid.  p.  375.  3  gee  above,  p.  416. 

4  R.  Guillain:  ‘The  Resurgence  of  Military  Elements  in  Japan’,  Pacific  Affairs,  vol.  xxv,  no.  3, 
September  1952,  pp.  211-12. 

5  Ibid.  p.  212. 
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those  which  were  headed  respectively  by  Colonel  Takushiro  Hattori  and 
by  Colonel  Masanobu  Tsuji.  Both  men  had  had  remarkable  careers. 
Colonel  Hattori,  after  a  period  of  service  with  the  Kwantung  army  in 
Manchuria,  including  participation  in  the  fighting  around  Nomonhan  in 
1939,  had  become  chief  of  the  Operations  Section  of  the  General  Staff. 
He  had  been  close  to  General  Tojo  and  had  served  for  a  while  as  his 
secretary.  After  the  Japanese  surrender  Colonel  Hattori  became  a  member 
of  the  Demobilization  Bureau,  which  was  charged  with  the  task  of  dis¬ 
banding  the  Japanese  army,  and  in  1948  of  its  successor,  the  Repatriation 
Bureau,  which  had  the  task  of  supervising  the  return  to  their  homes  of  the 
millions  of  Japanese  soldiers  brought  back  from  overseas.  He  had  made 
himself  useful  to  S.C.A.P.  and  had  earned  the  favour  of  General  Willoughby, 
Chief  of  Intelligence  to  General  MacArthur.  Thus  he  was  able  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  ex-officers,  especially  those  of  the  former  General  Staff,  and 
so  to  build  the  nucleus  of  a  possible  new  one.  He  was  reported  to  have  a 
comprehensive  list  of  former  officers  in  general,  and  was  thus  in  a  position 
to  enlist  their  services  in  the  new  Japanese  army  when  the  time  should  be 
ripe.1 

Colonel  Hattori  and  his  inner  ring  of  followers,  many  of  them  former 
subordinates  of  General  Tojo,  were  reported  to  favour  a  peace-time  army 
of  fifteen  to  twenty  divisions,  which  could  be  expanded  in  time  of  war  to 
fifty  divisions.  They  planned  to  raise  such  a  force,  at  least  in  the  initial 
stage,  by  a  combination  of  voluntary  with  compulsory  enlistment.  They 
were  also  concerned  with  morale  and  desired  to  revive  the  traditions  and 
ideals  of  the  former  Imperial  army.  Their  watchwords  were  Jishiu — 
self-reliance,  Jiritsu — independence,  and  Jiei — self-defence.2  Colonel 
Hattori  and  his  followers  were  not  overtly  hostile  to  the  U.S.A.  They 
realized  that  Japan  must,  for  a  while,  rely  upon  American  assistance  in 
preserving  its  security  and  in  equipping  its  armed  forces.  But  they  wanted 
this  period  to  be  as  brief  as  possible.  Their  goal  was  a  national  Japanese 
army,  not  one  which  was  a  contingent  of  a  United  Nations  force.3  Once 
Japan  had  such  an  army  it  could  once  more  adopt  an  independent  policy 
and  be  free  to  manoeuvre  between  the  American  and  the  Russian  camps. 

The  views  of  Colonel  Tsuji,  while  not  fundamentally  different  from  those 
of  Colonel  Hattori,  were  more  forthright  and  less  cautious  in  tone.  As  a 
member  of  the  General  Staff  it  was  Colonel  Tsuji  who  had  planned  the 
campaign  against  Malaya  and  Singapore.  The  closing  stage  of  the  war 
found  him  in  Burma,  vainly  endeavouring  to  rally  the  broken  Japanese 
forces  there.  With  the  surrender  he  went  into  hiding  and  travelled  in 
disguise  through  Indo-China  and  China,  eventually  returning  to  Japan 
by  way  of  Formosa.  Learning  that  he  was  on  the  list  of  war  criminals 

1  Guillain,  op.  cit.  pp.  214-15.  2  Ibid.  p.  216. 

3  Ibid.  p.  216. 
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compiled  by  S.C.  A.P.,  Colonel  Tsuji  remained  in  hiding  until  1 949,  when  the 
war  crimes  trials  were  declared  to  be  terminated.1  Then  he  re-emerged 
and  published  a  book  on  his  experiences  which  he  had  written  while  in 
hiding.  He  too  set  himself  to  re-establish  contacts  with  his  former  comrades 
and  to  build  up  an  organization  against  the  day  when  they  might  once 
more  come  into  their  own. 

Colonel  Tsuji’s  ideas,  as  expressed  in  his  books  and  speeches,  were  that 
Japan  must  preserve  its  neutrality — in  the  sense  that  it  must  not  be  com¬ 
mitted  in  advance  to  either  the  Russian  or  the  American  bloc.  Japan 
should  defend  itself,  and  the  Americans  should  aid  it  to  do  this  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  by  providing  the  necessary  arms  and  equipment.2 
Consequently  he  expressed  hostility  to  the  idea  of  American  bases  in 
Japan,  which  would  involve  it  at  once  in  any  American-Russian  conflict. 
He  was  reported  to  have  told  the  members  of  the  Industrial  Club  in  Tokyo 
at  the  beginning  of  1951  that  the  general  war  would  come  before  1955; 
that  it  would  be  mainly  centred  in  Europe,  with  the  Far  East  as  only  a 
secondary  theatre  of  operations.  In  his  view  the  Russians  would  soon 
overrun  Europe  and  then  the  U.S.A.  would  be  faced  with  a  long  and 
difficult  struggle  from  which  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  they  would 
emerge  victorious.  In  the  course  of  this  struggle,  Colonel  Tsuji  asserted, 
the  U.S.A.  would  discover  that  Japan  was  not  of  prime  strategic  importance 
and  that  it  was  ‘too  difficult  to  protect,  too  distant  to  supply  and  too  ex¬ 
pensive  to  support’.  Consequently  he  told  his  audience  that  the  Americans 
would  abandon  Japan  to  the  enemy,  but  not  before  they  had  systematically 
wrecked  its  industries,  communications  and  anything  else  of  value  to  the 
Russian  invaders.  No  doubt  they  might  eventually  liberate  Japan  if  and 
when  they  had  defeated  the  Russians  elsewhere,  but  by  that  time  there 
would  be  precious  little  to  liberate.3 

The  effect  of  this  thesis  upon  his  hearers,  with  the  example  of  devastated 
Korea  before  their  eyes,  can  well  be  imagined.  Colonel  Tsuji  used  his 
sombre — though  not  necessarily  correct — predictions  to  point  the  moral. 
Japan  must  not  be  involved  in  the  war;  it  must  be  neutral,  but  to  be  this 
it  must  have  adequate  forces  of  its  own  in  order  to  be  able  to  adopt  an 
independent  policy.  It  is  not  improbable  that  at  the  back  of  Colonel 
Tsuji’s  mind  was  the  thought  that  if  Japan  could  keep  out  of  the  terrible 
world  conflict  which  he  predicted  and  watch  the  Americans  and  the 
Russians  destroy  one  another,  it  would  be  in  a  commanding  position  in  the 
Pacific  at  the  end  of  it. 

It  would  be  easy  but  unprofitable  to  dismiss  such  views  as  a  mixture  of 
illusion  and  of  narrow  nationalism.  For  the  concept  of  armed  neutrality 
was  at  all  events  less  impracticable  than  that  of  unarmed  neutrality  and 

1  Guillain,  op.  cit.  pp.  217  n-18  n.  2  Ibid.  pp.  221-3. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  223-5. 
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also  had  a  greater  appeal  to  Japanese  self-respect  and  pride.  It  appealed 
as  well  to  another  potent  force  in  Japanese  thinking — dislike  of  foreign 
garrisons  upon  the  soil  of  Japan  and  fear  lest  thereby  it  would  be  involved 
in  hostilities  with  its  formidable  communist  neighbours.  Hence  this  theory’s 
attractions  were  not  to  be  under-estimated,  despite  the  hostility  still 
cherished  by  large  sections  of  the  general  public  in  Japan  against  the 
army  which  had  been  defeated  and  to  any  idea  of  the  revival  of  its  power 
and  influence. 

One  important  development  during  1951  concerned  the  National  Police 
Reserve.  This  force  of  75,000  men,  which  was  trained  by  American 
military  instructors  and  was  equipped  with  light  artillery  as  well  as 
small-arms,  had  been  frequently  referred  to  by  foreign  observers  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  remodelled  Japanese  army.1  It  had  not,  however,  been 
so  considered  by  the  former  regular  officers  of  the  old  Imperial  army.  On 
the  contrary  most  of  them  regarded  it  with  contempt  as  a  mercenary  force, 
with  none  of  the  rigorous  discipline  and  careful  ‘spiritual  training’  which 
had  characterized  the  army  they  knew.  Furthermore  they  had  themselves 
been  excluded  from  it  by  virtue  of  the  purge  directives  issued  by  S.C.A.P.2 
But  they  were  progressively  freed  from  this  ban  by  the  process  of  ‘de¬ 
purging’.  This  went  on  apace  during  1951 ;  on  20  June,  it  was  announced 
that  69,000  former  ‘purgees’  had  been  depurged;  on  6  August  a  further 
13,000  were  similarly  treated  and  on  29  August  the  government  revealed 
that  21,000  ex-army  and  navy  officers  had  been  freed  from  all  disabilities.3 

Meanwhile  on  12  February  Mr.  Takeo  Ohashi,  the  Attorney-General, 
had  told  the  Budget  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
government  contemplated  permitting  depurged  ex-officers  to  enter  the 
National  Police  Reserve.4  This  came  into  effect  the  following  October 
when  the  first  batch  of  officer  depurgees  were  so  admitted.  This  develop¬ 
ment  was  reported  to  have  caused  the  Hattori  and  Tsuji  groups  to  alter 
their  attitude  to  the  National  Police  Reserve  and  to  see  in  it  a  body  into 
which  they  could  infiltrate  and  eventually  shape  according  to  their  plans. 
The  government  was  reported  to  be  opposed  to  this,  but  was  in  a  difficult 
position;  it  wanted  to  employ  the  ex-officers  as  a  means  of  improving  the 
efficiency  and  the  morale  of  the  National  Police  Reserve,  but,  once  it  let 
the  ‘depurgees’  in,  it  was  hard  to  prevent  the  force  from  becoming  per¬ 
meated  with  the  ideas  of  the  former  army. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  reported  that  the  government  in¬ 
tended  to  establish  a  new  ‘Ministry  of  Security’,  under  whose  jurisdiction 
the  National  Police  Reserve  would  be  placed.  It  was  also  planned  to 
establish  a  special  marine  defence  force,  which  would  also  be  under  the 

1  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  pp.  462-3.  2  Guillain,  op.  cit.  pp.  219-20. 

3  Contemporary  Japan,  July-September  1951,  pp.  398,  403  and  404. 

4  Ibid.  January-March  1951,  p.  116. 
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new  Ministry.  The  nucleus  of  a  navy  would  thus  be  freed  from  the  control 
of  th6  Maritime  Safety  Board,  which  was  affiliated  with  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  and  which  handled  lighthouses,  coastal  surveying  and  pilotage 
as  well  as  patrolling.1  It  was  also  reported  that  Japan,  after  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  came  into  effect,  hoped  to  lease  from  the  U.S.A.  ten  frigates  and 
fifty  smaller  vessels,  and  to  recruit  an  extra  ten  thousand  men  to  man  them.2 

In  the  lively  discussion  of  the  objectives  and  methods  of  rearmament 
that  went  on  in  the  Japanese  press  and  periodical  literature  during  1951, 
the  ex-naval  officers  also  had  their  say.  Thus  former  Vice-Admiral 
Sokichi  Takagi,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Naval  General  Staff,  con¬ 
tributed  an  article  on  ‘Rearmament  and  Strategy’  to  the  Nippon  Hyoron 
of  March  1951.  His  views  were  different  from  those  of  the  Hattori  and 
Tsuji  schools.  He  considered  that  the  defeat  and  surrender  had  so  shaken 
the  spirit  of  patriotism  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  revive  it.  But 
he  thought  that  the  idea  of  participation  in  collective  defence  for  world 
freedom  would  evoke  a  response.3  His  ideas  on  Japan’s  defence  needs  were 
consequently  conditional  on  their  co-ordination  with  general  strategy  to 
be  adopted  by  Japan,  the  U.S.A.,  and  associated  United  Nations’  forces. 
In  this  situation  he  envisaged  Japan  as  bearing  the  first  brunt  of  an  in¬ 
vasion,  with  no  hope  of  reinforcement  from  across  the  Pacific  for  a  period 
of  seven  to  nine  weeks.  He  gave  warning,  too,  that  Europe  would  come 
first  in  American  overall  strategic  planning.  He  therefore  advocated  an 
air  force  of  five  divisions  of  fighters,  with  some  350  aircraft  to  a  division ; 
and  four  divisions  of  medium  bombers ;  each  division  to  consist  of  about 
160  aircraft.  There  should,  he  considered,  be  a  navy  of  three  flotillas, 
each  composed  of  a  cruiser  and  32  destroyers.  On  land  there  should  be  an 
army  of  some  200,000  men,  which  should  be  a  thoroughly  mechanized  and 
up-to-date  force. 

Admiral  Takagi  recognized  that  the  training  of  these  forces  would  pre¬ 
sent  difficulties,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  proposed  army.  It  was  un¬ 
desirable,  he  said,  merely  to  attempt  to  copy  the  American  army,  but  on 
the  other  hand  he  questioned  the  wisdom  of  using  ex-officers  of  the  former 
Imperial  army  since,  in  his  view,  they  were  hampered  ‘by  the  loss  of 
self-confidence,  of  high  morale,  and  particularly  of  the  respect  and  trust 
of  their  inferiors’.  Also  those  who  were  anxious  to  participate  in  the 
formation  of  the  new  army  were  ‘prone  to  ambition  and  the  making  of  their 
own  profit  at  the  cost  of  others’  welfare’. 

Admiral  Takagi,  who  evidently  shared  to  the  full  the  dislike  felt  by  the 
former  Japanese  naval  officers  for  the  preponderant  political  influence 
which  had  been  enjoyed  by  their  military  colleagues,  concluded  that  ‘in 
Japan,  where  the  individual’s  freedom  and  security  were  too  long  sacri- 

1  Nippon  Times,  21  December  1951.  2  Ibid.  23  December  1951. 

3  Contemporary  Japan,  January-March  1951,  pp.  92-95. 
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ficed  to  the  dictatorship  of  militarists,  the  first  steps  that  should  be  taken 
in  the  programme  of  rebuilding  her  defence  force  should  be  to  liberate  her 
people,  both  in  name  and  reality,  from  the  oppression  of  the  past  decades 
and  revitalize  them  with  a  new  hope  and  a  new  sense  of  responsibility’. 

There  were  other  ex-naval  officers  who  were  not  content  with  the  navy 
of  modest  dimensions  suggested  by  Admiral  Takagi.  Thus  the  Japan 
Defence  Research  Institute,  an  association  of  ex-naval  officers,  was  in 
favour  of  a  fleet  of  280,000  tons,  which  should  include  four  cruisers,  four 
escort  carriers  and  eight  submarines.1 

Mr.  Yoshida  himself  continued  to  pick  a  cautious  path  amid  these  con¬ 
flicting  opinions.  His  own  frequently  expressed  views  were  that  per¬ 
manent  disarmament  and  an  international  guarantee  ofjapanese  neutrality 
were  figments  of  the  imagination,  that  Japan  could  not  expect  for  ever  to 
be  protected  by  American  forces,  that  when  it  did  set  about  rearmament 
it  should  be  done  in  a  thoroughly  adequate  way,  but  that  as  things  stood 
Japan  could  not  at  present  afford  to  rearm.  Thus  on  29  October  he  told 
the  House  of  Councillors’  Treaty  Committee  that  Japan  should  not  rearm 
until  it  could  stand  on  its  own  feet  economically.  In  the  interim  the 
Security  Pact  with  the  United  States  was  essential  for  the  preservation 
ofjapanese  independence.2 

Mr.  Yoshida  thus  took  a  via  media  between  those  who  were  completely 
opposed  to  all  rearmament  and  those  who  wished  it  to  be  undertaken 
without  delay.  His  attitude  carried  with  it  the  implication  that  if  the 
U.S.A.  wished  Japan  to  undertake  rearmament  without  delay  then  they 
must  be  prepared  to  foot  at  all  events  a  large  proportion  of  the  bill  for  this. 
What  Mr.  Yoshida  implied  others  were  not  slow  in  saying  outright. 
Thus,  an  economist,  Dr.  Eisaburo  Saito,  in  an  article  entitled  ‘Can  Japan 
Rearm’,  declared  that  the  budgetary  estimates  for  1952-3  allocated 
200,000  million  yen  for  the  National  Police  Reserve,  the  Maritime  Safety 
Board  and  Japan’s  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  foreign  defence  forces 
stationed  upon  its  territory.3  This,  he  said,  amounted  to  23  per  cent,  of 
the  total  estimated  expenditure,  as  compared  with  military  expenditure 
of  29  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  1931.  To  this,  he  went  on,  must  be  added 
expenditure  on  the  payment  of  Japan’s  debts,  on  indemnification  of 
allied  nationals  for  property  loss,  and  on  similar  obligations  specified  in 
the  Treaty  of  Peace.  There  was  also  a  possible  reparations  burden  to  con¬ 
sider.  He  thought  that  all  told  this  unproductive  expenditure  might 
amount  to  as  much  as  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  budgetary  appropriation. 
Consequently  he  concluded  that  Japan  could  not  afford  to  rearm  further 
without  American  financial  assistance  on  a  scale  similar  to  that  accorded 
to  the  free  nations  of  Europe. 


1  Christian  Science  Monitor ,  i  November  1951. 

2  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  30  October  1951. 


3  Nippon  Times,  24  December  1951. 
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Mr.  Saito’s  views  were  upheld  by  a  good  many  other  Japanese  publicists. 
One  widely  held  opinion  was  that,  if  Japan  were  to  raise  a  new  army  of 
twenty  divisions,  it  should  not  be  expected  to  bear  the  cost  of  more  than 
eight  of  them;  the  United  States  should  therefore  provide  at  any  rate  the 
money  for  the  equipment  of  the  rest.1  How  far  such  ideas  would  find 
favour  in  Washington  remained  to  be  seen. 

Despite  opposition  in  particular  quarters  and  the  varying  shades  of 
opinion  expressed,  there  were  signs  that  the  Japanese  people  in  general 
were  beginning  to  view  the  prospect  of  rearmament  with  acquiescence,  if 
not  with  enthusiasm.  One  important  factor  in  this  was  the  hostile  attitude 
of  the  U.S.S.R.,  as  evinced  by  its  refusal  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
missing  prisoners  of  war,  a  matter  which  it  asserted  was  closed.  On  1 1 
December  1950  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office  had  declared  that  it  possessed 
the  names  of  316,339  out  of  the  approximate  total  of  370,000  Japanese 
prisoners  who  were  believed  to  be  still  in  Russian  hands.2  But  the  Russian 
representative  on  the  Allied  Council,  Major-General  Kislenko,  refused  to 
discuss  the  matter.3  The  periodic  meetings  of  that  body  were  enlivened 
by  the  usual  Russian  charges  of  the  remilitarization  of  Japan  under 
American  auspices,  by  rebuttals  of  such  accusations  by  Mr.  Sebald,  the 
American  representative,  and  by  counter-charges  on  the  matter  of  the 
missing  Japanese  prisoners.4  One  source  of  concern  to  the  Japanese 
government  was  the  rumour  that  some,  at  any  rate,  of  these  Japanese 
soldiers  had  been  indoctrinated  by  the  Russian  authorities  and  enlisted 
into  the  Russian  army,  to  be  used  as  the  spearhead  of  an  invasion  force. 
What  truth,  if  any,  there  was  in  this  could  not  be  certainly  ascertained,  but 
a  good  many  Japanese  believed  it.5  One  fear  was  that  these  forces  might 
be  used  in  a  Russian  attack  upon  the  Hokkaido,  the  large  northern  island 
of  Japan.  This  region,  which  is  about  the  size  of  Scotland,  has  considerable 
natural  resources,  but,  owing  to  its  bitter  winters,  is  relatively  sparsely 
populated,  despite  official  efforts  to  encourage  Japanese  colonization  there 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  Meiji  era  in  1868.6  Now  that  Japan  had 
lost  its  overseas  empire  and  was  at  the  same  time  confronted  with  the  task 
of  providing  for  an  ever-growing  population,  the  exploitation  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Hokkaido  was  a  matter  of  vital  concern.  The  Japanese 
government  therefore  had  set  on  foot  large  development  schemes.7 

But  the  Russians  in  South  Sakhalin  were  only  twenty-two  miles  away, 
and  by  their  occupation  of  Habomai  and  Shikotan  islands,  which  the 
Japanese  claimed  were  properly  a  part  of  Hokkaido  prefecture  and  not  of 

1  South  China  Morning  Post ,  31  August  1951. 

2  Contemporary  Japan,  January-March  1951,  p.  109.  3  Ibid.  p.  42. 

4  Ibid.  p.  1 13. 

5  Ibid.  p.  1 17. 

6  Its  population  in  1950  was  just  over  4  millions. 

7  Straits  Times,  24  April  1951. 
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the  Kurile  Islands,  they  were  within  three  miles  of  the  north-east  corner 

Hokkaido.1  To  guard  against  an  invasion  the  Japanese  government  had 
stationed  15,000  men  of  the  National  Police  Reserve  in  Hokkaido.2  The 
American  air  force  had  also  established  a  chain  of  radar  listening  posts 
along  the  northern  coast  of  the  island.3  In  addition,  the  United  States 
45th  Army  Division  was  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sapporo, 
the  prefectural  capital  of  Hokkaido,  as  a  garrison  for  the  region.4  During 
I95I  communist  elements  tried  to  foment  trouble  between  the  Ameri¬ 
can  troops  and  the  local  populace,  but  these  activities  were  nipped 
in  the  bud  by  the  Japanese  police.5  It  was,  however,  difficult  to  prevent 
communist  agents  from  getting  into  the  country,  or  to  stop  clandestine 
communication  between  communist  elements  in  the  Island  and  the  Rus¬ 
sians  in  Sakhalin  and  the  Kuriles.  These  activities  were  reported  to  be  a 
source  of  concern  to  the  American  authorities,  who  suspected  that,  inter 
alia,  information  concerning  their  troop  movements  might  be  getting  to 
China  in  this  way.6 

A  further  source  of  vexation  to  the  Japanese  was  the  constant  seizure 
by  the  Russians  of  Japanese  fishing  vessels  which  ventured  from  Hokkaido 
ports  anywhere  near  the  Kuriles  or  Sakhalin  and  were  snapped  up  by 
Russian  patrol  vessels  for  real  or  alleged  trespass  in  Russian  waters.  It  was 
reported  in  May  1951  that  96  Japanese  fishing  vessels  with  crews  totalling 
722  men  had  been  seized  in  this  fashion.7  The  fishermen  themselves  were, 
at  least  in  some  cases,  eventually  released,8  but  apparently  their  vessels 
remained  impounded.  The  result  was  that  many  Hokkaido  fishermen 
were  afraid  to  put  to  sea  at  all,  especially  when,  as  frequently  happened, 
Russian  naval  and  aerial  manoeuvres  were  taking  place. 

The  outstanding  event  of  1951  for  Japan  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  Japanese  people  were  looking 
forward  with  eager  anticipation  to  the  time  when  the  Treaty  should  come 
into  force,  the  occupation  should  end  and  when  they  would  be  again 
masters  in  their  own  house.  But  their  happiness  over  this  event  was  tem¬ 
pered  by  fears  for  the  future.  They  had  seen  other  things  happen  during 
1951  which  gave  them  cause  for  concern.  The  fall  of  General  MacArthur 
and  the  repudiation  of  his  views  on  strategy  in  the  Far  East  by  the  President 
and  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  Washington  were  not  without  their  repercussions 
in  Tokyo.  Despite  American  official  assurances  that  no  change  was  in¬ 
tended  in  the  policy  of  the  United  Nations  in  respect  ofjapan,  the  Japanese 
remained  unsure.  These  events  seemed  to  give  point  to  warnings  by  people 
like  Colonel  Tsuji  that,  in  the  face  of  an  emergency  in  Europe,  Japan  might 

1  New  York  Times,  5  December  1951. 

2  Straits  Times,  24  April  1951.  3  New  York  Times,  5  December  1951. 

4  Nippon  Times,  7  December  1951.  s  South  China  Morning  Post,  18  October  1951. 

6  Nippon  Times,  7  December  1951.  7  New  York  Times,  13  May  1951. 

8  Nippon  Times,  13  December  1951. 
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yet  be  abandoned.  Then  came  the  Korean  truce  talks,  which  were  re¬ 
garded  in  Japan  with  considerable  alarm.  For  this  there  were  two  reasons. 
If  peace  came  in  Korea  there  would  apparently  be  an  end  of  American 
procurement  orders  with  Japanese  firms.  These  orders  were  an  important 
factor  in  helping  to  bolster  up  the  reviving,  but  still  precarious,  Japanese 
economy.  More  disturbing  than  this  prospect  was  the  fear  that  if  peace 
came  in  Korea  and  the  evacuation  of  American  troops  from  that  country 
came  as  a  corollary  of  the  settlement,  sooner  or  later  the  communists  would 
succeed  in  their  ambition  of  uniting  all  Korea  under  their  sway.  Then 
Japan  would  be  confronted  by  communist  forces  across  the  Straits  of 
Korea  as  well  as  by  communist  forces  across  the  Soya  Straits  and  it  would 
then  be  under  menace  of  invasion  from  south  and  north  alike.  It  would 
indeed  be  like  a  nut  between  the  crackers.  In  view  of  these  possibilities  it 
was  small  wonder  that  ‘neutralist’  feeling  was  so  strong  and  that  opposi¬ 
tion,  especially  to  the  American-Japanese  Security  Pact,  was  so  widespread. 

These  fears,  at  least  so  far  as  the  immediate  future  was  concerned,  were 
to  prove  groundless.  But  they  tended  to  make  many  Japanese  hyper¬ 
sensitive  to  the  existing  political,  economic  and  military  weakness  of  their 
country,  at  a  time  when  public  opinion  abroad,  which  was  still  thinking 
in  terms  of  the  years  1937-455  was  inclined  to  be  apprehensive  of  Japan’s 
latent  strength.  Consequently,  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  its  accompani¬ 
ment,  the  Security  Pact,  seemed  to  many  Japanese  to  relieve  them  of  some 
burdens  but  only  to  lay  fresh  responsibilities  and  perils  upon  them,  whereas 
to  most  foreign  observers  these  agreements  appeared  generous  to  the  point 
of  being  quixotic.  Herein  lay  possibilities  of  mutual  misunderstanding. 

Another  source  of  difficulty  seemed  likely  to  arise  from  the  illusory 
character  of  Japan’s  supposed  freedom  of  choice  of  which  Chinese  regime 
it  would  approach  for  the  conclusion  of  a  separate  treaty  of  peace.  For  it 
was  bound  by  the  general  Treaty  to  come  to  no  such  separate  arrangement 
which  did  not  in  general  conform  to  the  terms  agreed  upon  at  San 
Francisco.  But  it  was  in  the  last  degree  unlikely  that  the  Chinese  People’s 
government,  even  were  it  disposed  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Japan  at  all, 
would  want  to  conform  to  such  terms.  It  was  more  likely  to  insist  upon  the 
conditions  laid  down  by  Mr.  Gromyko  at  San  Francisco,  which  Japan 
could  not,  even  if  it  would,  accept.  Furthermore,  it  became  apparent  as 
the  year  drew  to  its  close,  that  Japan  was  under  pressure  from  Washington 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Nationalist  Chinese  regime  and  that  the 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Francisco  by  the  American  Senate  might 
depend  upon  its  doing  this,  as  Mr.  Younger  had  evidently  feared  would 
be  the  case.  The  Japanese  government  was  obviously  reluctant  to  commit 
itself,  for  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Taipeh,  even  one  which  might 
avoid  the  recognition  of  the  Nationalist  regime  as  the  de  jure  government 
of  all  China,  would  add  to  the  hostility  evinced  by  Peking,  and  would 
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not  be  well  regarded  in  either  London  or  Delhi.  Moreover,  it  would 
perpetuate  the  exclusion— or  virtual  exclusion— of  Japan  from  the 
Chinese  market,  to  which  its  industrialists  looked  longingly  as  a  source  of 
raw  materials  which,  as  things  stood,  they  had  to  acquire  from  more  distant 
regions  at  high  cost.  Trade  with  mainland  China  too,  it  was  hoped,  would 
provide  outlets  for  Japanese  manufactures,  including  both  capital  and 
consumer  goods.  Such  expectations  might,  as  Mr.  Yoshida  warned,  be 
doomed  in  any  case  to  disappointment,  owing  to  the  economic  policy  of 
Peking  and  its  close  ties  with  the  communist  bloc  in  foreign  commerce  as  in 
other  matters. 

But  the  frustration  of  such  expectations  because  of  Washington’s  dis¬ 
approval  gave  point  to  the  arguments  of  nationalist  circles  in  favour  of 
independence  and  neutralism.  Moreover,  in  so  far  as  it  compelled  Japan 
to  concentrate  its  attention  on  winning  markets  in  South-East  Asia,  the 
Middle  East,  and  Africa,  its  exclusion  from  the  Chinese  market  tended  to 
force  it  into  increased  competition  with  British  export  interests  and  to 
provide  Moscow  with  another  example  of  ‘capitalist  contradictions’.  It 
remained  to  be  seen  whether  these  could  ultimately  be  resolved  by  some 
new  turn  in  the  Far  Eastern  situation  or  by  an  Anglo-Japanese  modus 
vivendi  on  commercial  competition. 
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PART  VII 


FAR  EASTERN  WARS  AND  SECURITY 

In  1951  Asia  was  the  most  violently,  and  perhaps  also  the  most  profoundly, 
disturbed  continent  in  the  world.  It  was  violently  disturbed  by  wars,  and 
it  was  profoundly  disturbed  by  nationalism  with  its  desires  and  attempts 
at  self-government,  by  racial  and  communal  distrusts,  and  by  communism  s 
promises  and  victories.  On  top  of  all  this  great  Powers  were  in  Asia  in  open 
conflict  in  areas  which  were,  for  geographical  or  economic  reasons,  of  con¬ 
siderable  strategic  importance.  The  war  in  Korea,  which  attracted  the 
greatest  attention  and  the  greatest  number  of  casualties,  remained  in 
theory  a  police  action  by  the  United  Nations  against  the  North  Koreans; 
it  had,  however,  become  in  substance  a  war  between  the  U.S.A.  and  the 
Chinese  People’s  Republic.  The  fighting  abated  half  way  through  the  year 
and  was  succeeded  by  discussions  for  a  truce  which  outlasted  the  year. 

If  the  Korean  War  was  the  most  expensive  and  immediately  the  most 
dangerous,  the  war  in  Indo-China  may  have  been  strategically  even  more 
important,  for  the  possession  of  Indo-China  gave  to  any  master  coming  from 
the  north  a  vantage  point  for  advancing  westward  as  far  as  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  and  southward  into  the  Indonesian  islands  which  dotted  the  course 
from  South-East  Asia  to  Australia.  Indo-China  occupied  therefore  in 
South-East  Asia  a  position  not  unlike  that  of  France  itself  in  western  Europe ; 
both  the  one  and  the  other  were  sine  qua  non  for  the  defence  of  a  much 
larger  area.  The  communist  and  Chinese  threats  to  Indo-China  were  there¬ 
fore  of  world- wide  import;  and  they  were  the  more  dangerous  by  virtue  of 
the  Chinese  communist  insurrection  in  Malaya,  rebellions  in  Burma  and 
the  novel,  tentative  and  disordered  character  of  independence  in  Indonesia. 

The  principal  North  Atlantic  allies — the  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain  and 
France — each  had  an  Asian  field  of  battle  in  Korea,  Malaya  and  Indo- 
China.  These  fields  were  remote  from  each  other,  however,  and  there  was 
no  concerted  planning  as  in  the  European  theatre,  although  problems  of 
common  concern  were  discussed  at  a  conference  in  Singapore  in  May  (to 
which  Australia  sent  observers) 1  and  substantial  American  aid  was  sent  to 
Indo-China.2  Equally  between  the  communist  forces  was  there  little  save 
circumstantial  evidence  of  centralized  authority,  despite  reports  in  June  of 

1  See  Le  Monde,  20-21  May  1951  for  the  text  of  a  communique  issued  after  the  conference  on 
18  May.  Commanders  also  visited  each  other,  e.g.  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Harding, 
Gommander-in-Chief  British  Far  Eastern  Land  Forces,  was  in  Saigon  and  Hanoi  in  January 
and  General  de  Lattre  saw  British  Ministers  and  service  chiefs  in  London  in  October  on  his  way 
back  from  Washington  (see  below,  p.  461). 

2  See  below,  p.  461.  See  also  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  378,  and  the  table  on  p.  15  above  for 
American  aid  to  Asia  generally. 
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the  establishment  in  Yunnan  of  a  central  committee  of  representatives  of 
Onmese,  Indo-Chinese  and  Burmese  communist  armies1  and  further  reports 
T  A^fUSt  °f  a  conference  and  agreement  in  Peking  between  the  U.S.S.R. 
the  Chinese  People’s  Republic  and  Japanese,  Outer  Mongolian,  Viet¬ 
namese  and  Burmese  communists.2  Yet  the  coincidence  of  the  first  open 
assaults  by  the  Viet  Minh  in  Tongking3  with  the  second  main  Chinese 
attack  in  Korea  strengthened  the  common-sense  supposition  that  com¬ 
munist  activities  in  Asia  were  not  always  unconcerted.  That  they  were 
far-reaching  was  shown  in  March  when  a  communist  subversive  con¬ 
spiracy  was  discovered  in  Pakistan.4 

1.  War  in  Korea 

The  military  successes  of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea  had  been  brought 
to  naught  by  Chinese  intervention  at  the  end  of  1950,  and  during  the  rest 
of  that  year  the  forces  of  the  United  Nations  were  in  retreat.5  In  December 
1950  a  number  of  neutral  states  put  forward  proposals  for  a  cease-fire 
which  were  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
A  cease-fire  committee  was  established,6  but  Peking,  professing  to  regard 
these  moves  as  a  device  to  secure  a  breathing-space  for  the  retreating 
armies,  refused  to  enter  into  discussions  with  the  committee  and  launched 
on  New  Year’s  Day  1951  a  second  major  offensive.7 

The  principal  weight  of  this  new  attack  was  directed  over  the  frozen 
Imjin  river  towards  Seoul,  while  a  secondary  attack  in  east  central  Korea 
led  rapidly  to  the  fall  of  Chunchon  and  Kapyong.  It  was  estimated  by 
the  United  Nations  command  that  the  attackers  numbered  some  20,000. 
Breaches  were  made  in  the  lines  of  the  United  Nations,  some  units  were 
surrounded  and  a  general  withdrawal  was  ordered.  Late  on  3  January 
Seoul  was  abandoned  and  on  the  next  day  the  Chinese  entered  the  port 
of  Inchon.  At  the  same  time  a  determined  attempt  was  made  in  the 
central  sector  to  disrupt  and  divide  the  forces  of  the  United  Nations  by 
seizing  Wonju.  This  town  fell  on  8  January  but  was  temporarily  reoccu¬ 
pied  by  the  United  Nations  two  days  later.  There  followed  resolute  efforts 

1  Straits  Times  and  Le  Monde,  5  June  1951. 

2  New  York  Times,  2  September  1951.  Marshal  Malinovsky  was  said  to  have  led  the  Russian 
delegation. 

3  See  below,  p.  453. 

4  See  statement  by  Mr.  Liaquat  Ali  Khan  on  9  March:  The  Times,  10  March  1951.  The 
Pakistani  Prime  Minister  was  assassinated  on  16  October  by  an  Afghan,  but  there  was  no  evidence 
of  communist  inspiration  of  this  deed. 

5  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  489.  6  Ibid  p.  5I5. 

7  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Command:  S/2021,  24  February  1951;  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  Bulletin,  19  March  1951,  pp.  471-2.  Throughout  this  chapter  the  dates  of  events 
in  Korea  and  of  documents  issued  from  Korea  and  Tokyo  are  given  in  Far  Eastern  Time,  which 
is  9  hours  ahead  of  Greenwich  Mean  Time,  and  14  hours  ahead  of  Eastern  Standard  Time.  The 
differences  in  time  between  Korea,  Great  Britain  and  the  U.S.A.  remain  constant  throughout  the 
year,  as  summer  time  is  observed  in  all  three  countries. 
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by  the  United  Nations  to  hold  a  salient  in  this  part  of  the  line,  and  this 
attempt  was  so  far  successful  that  by  the  end  of  the  month  the  Chinese 
attack  had  petered  out  and  United  Nations  patrols  were  again  able  to 
enter  Wonju  on  21  and  23  January.  In  the  last  days  of  January  United 
Nations  forces  were  making  cautious  advances  and  the  South  Koreans 
raided  Inchon.  Both  Seoul  and  Inchon  were  entered  by  United  Nations 
patrols  on  10  February,  but  the  Chinese  continued  to  hold  their  positions 
in  the  central  sector  strongly  and  counter-attacked  there  two  days  later. 
Wonju,  though  now  in  the  hands  of  the  United  Nations,  was  once  more 
threatened  but  not  taken.  In  the  east  South  Koreans  landed  at  Wonsan  on 
14  February  125  miles  behind  the  enemy  lines.  On  19  February,  with  the 
United  Nations  now  advancing  in  all  sectors,  it  was  clear  that  the  Chinese 
attack  was  spent  and  General  Ridgway,  Commander  of  the  U.S.  Eighth 
Army,  declared  that  the  Chinese  had  suffered  a  major  defeat.1  General 
MacArthur  said  on  the  next  day  that  Chinese  losses  had  been  among  the 
bloodiest  of  modern  times;  he  described  the  recent  battles  as  a  tactical 
reverse  for  the  Chinese.2 

The  forces  of  the  United  Nations  advanced  steadily  but  slowly  against 
Chinese  resistance  on  the  ground.  In  the  air,  aircraft  of  the  United  Nations 
regularly  bombed  bridges  over  the  Yalu  River,  which  were  defended  by 
inviolate  anti-aircraft  batteries  on  the  farther  bank  and  by  Russian 
MIG- 1 5  fighter  aircraft.  On  8  March  the  United  Nations  crossed  the 
Han  River  at  three  points.  The  Chinese  still  showed  no  disposition  to 
fight  more  than  rearguard  actions;  Chunchon  was  retaken  on  24  March; 
the  United  Nations  once  more  approached  the  38th  parallel.  At  this  point 
President  Truman  and  statesmen  of  other  countries  with  troops  in  Korea 
contemplated  making  proposals  for  a  cease-fire  and  negotiations.  General 
MacArthur  was  apprised  of  this  intention  on  23  March,  and  on  24  March 
he  himself  issued,  without  reference  to  his  superiors,  a  declaration  of  his 
willingness  to  confer  with  the  enemy’s  commander  in  the  field.3  The 
general’s  statement  also  contained,  however,  an  implied  threat  to  bring 
about  the  collapse  of  communist  China  if  his  offer  were  refused,  and  this 
threat  was  not  only  an  addition  to  the  substance  of  President  Truman’s 
projected  message  but  was  also  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  American 
administration  and  of  its  allies.  These  allies  expressed  alarm  and  indigna¬ 
tion;  Mr.  Acheson  was  obliged  to  inform  them  that  the  general’s  statement 
had  been  unexpected  and  unauthorized,  and  the  President’s  proposed 
message  was  cancelled.4  On  1 1  April  General  MacArthur  was  relieved 
of  all  his  positions.5 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  20  February  1951. 

2  S/2053,  26  March  1951;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  16  April  1951,  p.  633. 

3  New  York  Times,  24  March  1951 ;  Military  Situation  in  the  Far  East,  Part  5,  Appendix  PP,  XV, 
H,  pp.  3541-2;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  553. 

4  Military  Situation  in  the  Far  East,  Part  3,  pp.  1 752,  1 775. 


5  See  above,  p.  347. 
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South  Korean  patrols  crossed  the  38th  parallel  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
front  on  25  March.  American  units  crossed  north  of  Seoul  on  3 1  March,  and 
by  8  April  six  American  divisions  (with  associated  troops  of  other  nations) 
and  four  South  Korean  divisions  had  crossed  the  contentious  line.  On  the 
next  day  the  Chinese  abandoned  the  Hwachon  reservoir  and  opened  its 
flood  gates  in  an  attempt  to  delay  the  advance  of  the  United  Nations.  Later 
in  the  month  Chinese  resistance  stiffened  and  was  accompanied  by  local 
counter-attacks.  General  Van  Fleet  predicted  a  third  general  offensive,  and 
such  an  offensive  was  in  fact  launched  by  the  Chinese  on  the  night  of  22-23 
April  along  a  front  of  100  miles.  This  new  assault  was  rewarded  with  some 
success  and  United  Nations  forces  again  fell  back,  but  valiant  holding  actions 
(among  which  a  stand  by  the  First  Battalion  of  the  Gloucestershire  Regiment 
secured  a  special  fame)  limited  Chinese  success  and  by  2  May  there  came  a 
lull,  as  the  Chinese  prepared  to  shift  the  weight  of  the  attack  from  the  west  to 
the  centre.  The  attack  was  renewed  with  the  full  moon  on  the  night  of  1 7- 1 8 
May,  but  again  force  of  numbers,  on  which  the  Chinese  and  North  Korean 
commanders  largely  relied,  failed  to  achieve  any  decisive  result  and  severe 
fighting  wrought  heavy  casualties  among  the  attackers.  These  casualties 
were  the  heavier  and  the  more  horrible  for  the  use  for  the  first  time  by 
ground  troops  of  a  jellied  oil  or  napalm  bomb.  By  23  May  the  Chinese 
attack  had  everywhere  been  held  despite  an  earlier  break-through  in  the 
eastern  sector,  and  General  Van  Fleet  pronounced  it  a  complete  failure. 
The  United  Nations,  who  had  been  driven  south  of  the  38th  parallel, 
went  over  to  the  offensive  on  24  May  and  within  a  few  days  re-entered 
Chunchon,  Inje  and  Hwachon.  Many  enemy  units  were  surrounded  and 
prisoners  were  taken  in  very  large  numbers.  At  the  beginning  of  June  the 
rains  set  in,  but  in  spite  of  this,  and  in  spite  of  delaying  tactics  by  the 
enemy,  the  advance  continued.  It  was  thought  that  the  Chinese  would 
make  a  stand  in  the  defensive  triangle  whose  points  were  Chorwon, 
Kumhwa  and  Pyongyang,  but  all  these  places  were  captured,  the  last  of 
them  on  14  June.  The  Chinese  were  reported  to  be  receiving  still  further 
reinforcements  and  General  Van  Fleet  declared  on  16  June  that  the  enemy 
was  still  strong  enough  to  launch  another  offensive.1  But  a  week  later  a 
broadcast  speech  by  Mr.  Malik  indicated  a  desire  on  the  communist  side 
for  an  armistice. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  the  year  military  operations  in  Korea  were  over¬ 
shadowed  by  negotiations  for  an  armistice.  Though  not  discontinued,  mili¬ 
tary  operations  were  on  a  minor  scale,  the  tactical  advantage  lying  with  the 
United  Nations,  but  the  advantage  of  a  breathing-space  with  the  Chinese. 

1  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  16  June  1951.  For  the  United  Nations  Command  reports  for  the 
first  half  of  the  year  see  S/2021,  24  February;  S/2053,  26  March;  S/2096,  19  April;  S/2107, 
26  April;  S/2156,  18  May;  S/2170,  25  May;  S/2204,  19  June;  S/2217,  28  June;  S/2246,  16  July; 
S/2265,  28  July. 
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The  failure  of  attempts  during  December  1950  and  January  1951  to  put 
a  stop  to  hostilities  has  been  described  above,  as  have  also  the  frustration 
in  March  of  the  United  Nations’  intentions  to  enunciate  their  war  aims 
and  the  dismissal  on  1 1  April  of  General  Mac  Arthur.1 

In  May  the  search  for  a  first  instalment  of  agreement  was  resumed.  On 
1 7  May  Senator  Edwin  C.  Johnson  tabled  in  the  Senate  a  resolution  urging 
that  the  United  Nations  call  upon  the  belligerents  in  Korea  to  cease  fire 
and  to  declare  an  armistice  along  the  38th  parallel  by  25  June  and  to 
agree  to  exchange  all  prisoners  of  war  and  to  withdraw  all  foreigners 
(except  diplomats)  by  31  December.2  The  Senator’s  proposals  were 
published  in  full  in  the  press  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  broadcast  from  Moscow 
and  other  Russian  stations.3  This  unusual  publicity  was  taken  as  evidence 
of  a  Russian  desire  to  bring  the  combatants  to  the  conference  table  and 
rumours  ran  of  peace-moves  by  the  U.S.S.R.4  On  23  May,  however, 
Mr.  Acheson  denied  that  any  such  moves  had  been  made  by  either 
Moscow  or  Peking,5  and  Mr.  Malik  also  denied  the  rumoured  Russian 
initiative.6  On  26  May  Mr.  Lester  Pearson,  broadcasting  in  a  series  of 
talks  sponsored  by  the  United  Nations,  said  that  the  complete  capitulation 
of  the  enemy  might  not  be  necessary  and  that  it  sufficed  for  the  United 
Nations  to  achieve  their  object,  which  was  the  defeat  of  aggression  against 
South  Korea.7  The  South  Korean  government,  however,  promptly  issued 
on  28  May  a  declaration  stating  that  it  would  accept  no  settlement  which 
did  not  provide  for  the  unification  of  Korea.8 

On  1  June  Mr.  Trygve  Lie  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  Canadian  United 
Nations  Association  in  Ottawa.9  He  said  that  in  his  belief  the  time  was 
ripe  for  a  new  effort  to  stop  the  fighting  in  Korea.  The  United  Nations 
had  again  thrown  the  aggressors  back  beyond  the  38th  parallel,  and  if  a 
cease-fire  could  be  arranged  with  the  parallel  as  an  approximate  line 
between  the  contestants  the  main  purpose  of  the  Security  Council’s  resolu¬ 
tions  of  25  and  27  June  and  7  July  1950  would  have  been  fulfilled,  provided 
that  such  a  cease-fire  were  followed  by  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
security.  This  done,  the  United  Nations  would  have  achieved  their  military 
objectives  and  could  proceed  with  their  political  and  economic  plans  for 
Korea. 

The  same  theme  was  developed  by  Mr.  Acheson  on  the  following  day 
before  the  Senate  Committees  which  were  investigating  the  circumstances 

1  See  above,  pp.  338-51. 

2  S.  Res.  140:  Congressional  Record,  17  May  1951,  p.  5424;  New  York  Times,  18  May  1951. 

3  Manchester  Guardian  and  New  York  Times,  21  May  1951. 

4  See  New  York  Times,  25  May  1951.  5  Ibid.  24  May  1951. 

6  Christian  Science  Monitor,  29  May  1951. 

7  U.N.  Department  of  Public  Information:  The  Price  of  Peace,  A  Symposium  (United  Nations, 
1951),  pp.  32-34;  New  York  Times,  27  May  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  630. 

8  Neue  Zurcher  feitung,  29  May  1951 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  632. 

9  United  Nations  Bulletin,  15  June  1951,  pp.  558  seqq;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  632. 
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of  General  MacArthur’s  dismissal.  Mr.  Acheson  drew  a  distinction  between 
the  immediate  military  and  the  long-term  political  problems  in  Korea. 
The  latter — the  establishment  of  a  free,  independent  and  democratic 
Korea — had  existed  so  far  as  the  U.S.A.  were  concerned  since  1945  (and 
so  far  as  the  United  Nations  were  concerned  since  1948),  but  the  troops 
which  had  been  sent  to  Korea  in  1950  had  not  been  sent  there  to  deal  with 
these  problems  but  to  repel  aggression.  If,  therefore,  the  North  Koreans, 
obedient  to  the  behests  of  the  Security  Council,  had  withdrawn  from  South 
Korea,  the  military  problem  would  have  been  resolved.  In  reply  to  a  question 
whether  now  the  cease-fire  might  be  arranged  with  the  38th  parallel  as  a 
dividing  line,  Mr.  Acheson  replied  that  for  a  solution  of  the  military  prob¬ 
lem  it  was  necessary  that  aggression  should  cease  and  that  the  United 
Nations  should  have  reliable  assurances  against  its  recurrence.  In  that 
event,  said  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  U.S.A.  would  hope  that  the  troops 
both  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic  would 
be  gradually  removed.1 

These  somewhat  tentative  approaches  to  a  solution  of  the  military 
problem  were  converted  into  live  negotiations  by  a  speech  made  on  23 
June  by  Mr.  Jakob  Malik  in  the  same  broadcast  series  in  which  Mr. 
Pearson  had  been  speaking  a  month  earlier.  Mr.  Malik  said  that  the 
Russian  government  believed  that  a  solution  could  be  found  to  the 
problem  of  the  Korean  War  and  that  ‘as  a  first  step  discussions  should  be 
started  between  the  belligerents  for  a  cease-fire  and  an  armistice  providing 
for  the  mutual  withdrawal  of  forces  from  the  38th  parallel’.2  This  hint 
was  considered  all  the  more  significant  in  that  Mr.  Malik  had  been  chosen 
in  1950  to  make  the  opening  move  in  the  discussions  which  led  to  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  blockade  and  counter-blockade  of  Berlin.3  Moreover,  Mr. 
Malik’s  views  received  immediate  support  from  Chinese  semi-official 
sources.4  In  the  U.S.A.  President  Truman,  speaking  at  Tullahoma, 
Tennessee,  on  25  June,  was  noncommittal.  He  avoided  any  specific 
reference  to  Mr.  Malik’s  speech,  but  he  said  that  in  Korea  and  elsewhere 
in  the  world  the  U.S.A.  must  be  ready  to  take  any  steps  leading  towards 
peace.  ‘But’,  he  added,  ‘we  must  avoid  like  the  plague  rash  actions  which 
would  take  unnecessary  risks  of  world  war,  or  weak  actions  which  would 
reward  aggression.’5 

In  Moscow  the  American  Ambassador,  Admiral  Kirk,  was  instructed 
to  seek  clarification  of  Mr.  Malik’s  speech.  He  had  an  interview  on  27 
June  with  Mr.  Gromyko,  who  explained  that  Moscow  had  in  mind  dis¬ 
cussions  on  purely  military  questions  between  the  military  commanders 

1  Military  Situation  in  the  Far  East,  Part  3,  pp.  1782-4;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  554. 

2  United  Nations  Bulletin,  15  July  1951,  pp.  50  and  85;  The  Price  of  Peace,  pp.  46-50;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  633. 

3  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  63.  4  Christian  Science  Monitor,  25  June  1951. 

5  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  2  July  1951,  pp.  3-6. 
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and  did  not  propose  that  political  or  territorial  questions  should  be  broached 
at  this  time.1  On  the  next  day  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  gave  it  as  his  own  opinion  that  the  United  Nations  commanders 
were  empowed  by  existing  resolutions  of  the  Security  Council  to  conduct 
such  military  negotiations,  leaving  political  questions  to  be  discussed 
later.2 

The  way  was  now  clear  for  General  Ridgway  to  make  definite  proposals 
and  on  30  June,  acting  on  instructions  conveyed  through  the  President  of 
the  U.S.A.,  he  broadcast  to  the  enemy  commander-in-chief  a  message,  in 
which  he  stated  that  he  understood  that  the  enemy  wished  to  enter  into 
discussions  and  proposed  that  negotiations  for  a  truce  should  take  place  on 
board  the  Danish  hospital  ship  Jutlandia  in  the  port  of  Wonsan  some  80 
miles  north  of  the  38th  parallel  and  some  60  miles  north  of  the  line  between 
the  armies.3 

A  reply  to  General  Ridgway’s  invitation  was  broadcast  on  2  July  from 
Pyongyang  and  Peking  in  the  names  of  Generals  Kim  II  Sung  and  Peng 
Teh-huai,  commanders  respectively  of  the  North  Korean  and  Chinese 
‘volunteer’  forces.4  Generals  Kim  and  Peng  agreed  to  discuss  a  cease-fire 
but  suggested  that  the  discussions  should  be  held  at  Kaesong  instead  of  on 
board  the  Jutlandia-,  they  proposed  that  discussions  should  begin  between 
10  and  15  July.  General  Ridgway  broadcast  on  3  July  his  acceptance  of 
Kaesong  as  the  place  and  10  July  as  the  opening  date  for  the  talks;  he  also 
suggested  an  earlier  preliminary  meeting  between  liaison  officers  on  5  July 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable.5  On  the  next  day  his  adversaries  pro¬ 
posed  8  July  for  the  preliminary  talks,6  and  a  day  later  General  Ridgway 
accepted  this  date  and  asked  for  assurances  for  the  safe  passage  of  liaison 
officers  and  interpreters  to  Kaesong.7  Kaesong,  though  south  of  the  38th 
parallel,  was  in  communist  hands.  The  necessary  assurances  were  given 
on  6  July,8  and  the  liaison  officers  duly  met  on  8  July  to  discuss  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  opening  of  the  talks  two  days  later.9 

The  delegates  of  the  United  Nations  numbered  five.  The  chief  of  them 
was  Vice-Admiral  Charles  Turner  Joy,  commander  of  the  American  naval 
forces  in  the  Far  East,  and  among  the  others  was  Major-General  Paik  Sun 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  9  July  1951,  p.  45;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  633. 

2  United  Nations  Bulletin,  15  July  1951,  p.  47. 

3  Ibid.  p.  99;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  9  July  1951,  p.  43;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951, 
p.  634. 

4  United  Nations  Bulletin,  15  July  1951,  p.  49;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  9  July  1951,  pp. 
43-44. 

s  Ibid.  loc.  cit.  and  p.  44  respectively. 

6  Soviet  News,  6  July  1951 ;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  9  July  1951,  p.  44- 

7  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  loc.  cit. 

8  The  Times,  7  July  1951;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  loc.  cit. 

9  Communiqu6  issued  on  8  July  by  the  Unified  Command:  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  9 
July  1951,  p.  43.  For  this  and  for  the  above  exchange  of  notes  see  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951, 
pp.  634-7. 
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Yup,  commander  of  the  First  Corps  in  the  South  Korean  army.  The 
opposing  delegation,  which  was  led  by  the  Korean  General  Nam  II,  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  Koreans  and  two  Chinese.1  They  were  to  continue  their 
discussions  far  beyond  the  end  of  1951.  After  a  false  start  on  10  July  they 
began  discussion  of  their  agenda  on  20  July  and  reached  agreement  on 
26  July.  From  26  July  to  23  August  and  again  (after  a  two  months’  in¬ 
terruption)  from  25  October  to  27  November  they  discussed  and  finally 
agreed  upon  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  opposing  armies.  During 
the  rest  of  the  year  they  sought  unsuccessfully  to  come  to  terms  on  the  two 
further  questions  of  a  cease-fire  order  and  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war. 

The  opening  of  the  conference  was  disturbed  by  a  dispute  over  the 
attendance  of  journalists.  Vice-Admiral  Joy  asked  on  10  July  that  twenty 
correspondents  be  allowed  to  enter  the  conference  area.  General  Nam  II 
first  agreed  and  then  refused.  He  and  his  colleagues  argued  that  since  the 
conference  was  a  strictly  military  one  and  even  its  agenda  had  not  yet 
been  formulated,  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  for  the  admission  of  the 
press.2  Vice-Admiral  Joy  insisted,  on  instructions  from  General  Ridgway, 
that  journalists  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  conference  area  and  stated 
that  about  twenty  of  them  would  ‘accompany  and  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  United  Nations  Command  delegation  to  any  and  all  future  sessions 
beginning  on  12  July’.3  On  that  day  a  convoy,  seeking  to  enter  the 
Kaesong  area  and  containing  some  twenty  journalists,  was  stopped  by 
armed  communist  soldiers,  who  refused  to  allow  it  to  proceed  unless  the 
journalist  members  of  the  party  turned  back.  Thereupon  the  whole  con¬ 
voy  turned  back  and  the  talks  were  broken  off.4 

This  incident  was  part  of  a  larger  question.  General  Ridgway  had  in 
the  first  place  suggested  that  the  talks  should  take  place  on  the  neutral 
ground  of  a  Danish  hospital  ship  but  had  yielded  to  the  communist  pre¬ 
ference  for  Kaesong.  He  soon  came  to  regret  yielding,  for  the  choice  of 
this  site  enabled  the  communists  to  depict  the  United  Nations  as  suing  for 
terms  as  they  proceeded  with  white  flags  across  the  intervening  territory 
to  meet  the  waiting  communists  in  communist  territory  peopled  with 
armed  communist  soldiers.  Accordingly  the  incident  of  the  rebuff  to  the 
journalists  became  the  occasion  for  the  United  Nations  commander  to 
insist  that  the  conference  zone  be  rendered  neutral.  In  a  letter  to  Generals 
Kim  and  Peng  on  13  July5  General  Ridgway  recalled  his  original  sugges¬ 
tion  concerning  the  Jutlandia,  acceptance  of  which  would  have  ensured 
a  neutral  atmosphere  undisturbed  by  troops,  and  equal  freedom  of  access 

1  New  York  Times,  9  July  1951. 

2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  23  July  1951,  pp.  151-2;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  638. 

3  New  York  Times,  13  July  1951;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  23  July  1951,  p.  152. 

4  New  York  Times,  and  Manchester  Guardian,  13  July  1951. 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  14  July  1951;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  23  July  1951,  pp.  152-3; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  640. 
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for  representatives  from  both  sides,  including  journalists.  General  Ridg- 
way  wrote  that,  in  accepting  the  alternative  of  Kaesong,  he  had  expected 
the  communists  to  ensure  neutral  conditions  and  had  waived  his  re¬ 
quest  for  the  creation  of  a  neutral  corridor  on  being  assured  by  the 
communists  that  no  such  precautions  were  necessary.1  But  the  course 
of  events  since  the  opening  of  the  conference  had  belied  his  expectations, 
and  the  ‘equality  of  treatment  so  essential  to  the  conduct  of  armistice 
negotiations’  had  been  absent.  He  complained  that  representatives  of  the 
United  Nations  were  closely  guarded  and  restricted  in  their  movements; 
that  couriers  had  been  delayed  and  obstructed ;  that  promised  co-operation 
in  providing  adequate  communications  with  the  United  Nations  base  had 
not  been  forthcoming;  and  that  certain  persons  had  been  denied  admission 
to  the  conference  area  although  he  desired  their  presence  there  and  accepted 
full  responsibility  for  their  conduct.  General  Ridgway  laid  down  two 
conditions:  that  a  conference  area  be  delimited,  within  which  no  arms 
would  be  carried  by  either  side,  and  that  both  delegations  should  be 
treated  alike,  each  having  ( inter  alia)  complete  freedom  of  movement  to, 
from  and  in  the  conference  area  and  complete  freedom  to  determine  the 
composition  of  its  own  delegation.  In  order  to  ensure  these  conditions 
General  Ridgway  proposed  the  creation  of  a  neutral  zone  radiating  five 
miles  from  Kaesong,  the  banning  of  armed  persons  from  this  zone  and 
from  all  roads  leading  to  it,  the  restriction  of  each  delegation  to  a  maximum 
of  150  persons  present  in  the  zone  at  any  time,  and  freedom  for  each  side 
to  determine  the  composition  of  this  delegation  except  for  the  chief  dele¬ 
gates  meeting  in  conference,  who  should  be  acceptable  to  both  sides. 

Generals  Kim  and  Peng  replied  jointly  on  14  July.2  They  agreed  in 
principle  with  General  Ridgway’s  proposals,  while  suggesting  that  details 
be  worked  out  in  conference.  This  was  done  during  the  afternoon  of 
15  July.  A  neutral  zone  of  5  miles’  radius  was  created,  within  which  only 
a  small  number  of  military  police  would  carry  arms.  Within  this  area 
a  smaller  area  with  a  radius  of  half  a  mile  would  be  entirely  free  of  armed 
persons  of  any  kind.  The  approaches  to  the  zone  were  also  to  be  free  of 
armed  men.  The  United  Nations  were  to  have  unrestricted  use  of  the 
principal  road  into  Kaesong  from  the  south.3  The  conference  began  again. 

General  Nam  II  had  already  specified  at  the  opening  meeting  on  10 
July  the  items  which  he  wished  to  include  in  the  agenda.  These  were: 
the  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  on  land,  on  sea  and  in  the  air;  the 
withdrawal  of  forces  to  lines  10  kilometres  north  and  south  of  the  38th 

1  See  further  the  Scotsman,  11  July  1951.  The  United  Nations  proposed  a  corridor  10  miles 
wide,  but  the  communists  objected  and  expressed  confidence  that  neither  side  would  attack  the 
other  in  that  area.  The  communists  accepted,  however,  an  offer  to  keep  the  approaches  to 
Kaesong  immune  from  attack  from  the  air. 

2  New  York  Times,  15  July  1951;  Department  of  State  Bulletin  23  July  1951,  pp.  153-4. 

3  Ibid.  16  July  1951  and  p.  154  respectively;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  642. 
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parallel;  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war;  and  the  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  troops  from  Korea  ‘in  the  shortest  possible  time’.1  When  discussion 
of  the  agenda  was  resumed  on  1 6  July  the  communists  conceded  that  the 
agenda  should  omit  all  reference  to  the  38th  parallel  as  a  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  between  the  armies.  The  United  Nations  were  firmly  opposed  to  the 
surrender  of  all  the  territory  which  they  held  north  of  that  line,  partly 
because  such  a  surrender  would  involve  retreat  from  a  strong  to  a  weaker 
military  position  and  partly  because  they  considered  that  the  purely 
military  talks  at  Kaesong  should  be  limited  to  determining  the  actual  line 
of  contact  between  the  armies.  On  similar  grounds  the  United  Nations 
opposed  the  communist  desire  to  include  in  the  agenda  the  withdrawal  of 
foreign  troops,  a  matter  which  they  regarded  as  a  political  question  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  truce  talks.  On  19  July  a  published  statement  by  Mr. 
Acheson  said  that  there  was  no  question  of  the  United  Nations  command 
agreeing  to  such  a  withdrawal.2  There  followed  an  interval  of  nearly  a 
week,  at  the  end  of  which  the  communists  assented  on  26  July  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  this  item  from  the  agenda.  The  agenda  was  then  adopted.  It  gave 
the  delegates  four  subjects  to  discuss;  first,  the  fixing  of  a  military  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  two  adversaries,  in  order  to  establish,  as  a 
fundamental  condition  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  a  demilitarized 
zone;  secondly,  concrete  arrangements  for  achieving  a  cease-fire  and 
armistice  and  in  particular  the  composition,  competence  and  functions  of 
a  body  to  supervise  the  execution  of  a  cease-fire  and  armistice;  thirdly, 
the  arrangements  about  prisoners  of  war;  and  fourthly,  recommendations 
to  interested  governments.3  The  debate  on  the  first  of  these  items  began 
on  27  July  and  lasted  until  27  November. 

For  the  first  ten  days  the  two  delegations  maintained  irreconcilable 
positions.  The  communists  revived  their  proposal  that  the  38th  parallel 
should  be  taken  as  the  centre  of  a  demilitarized  zone  20  kilometres  wide. 
The  United  Nations  argued  in  favour  of  a  line  which  followed  the  existing 
front  and  was  militarily  defensible.  So  long  as  this  conflict  remained  un¬ 
resolved,  the  communists  refused  to  discuss  any  other  item  of  the  agenda. 
On  4  August  armed  Chinese  soldiers  appeared  before  the  conference  room 
and  the  United  Nations  promptly  broke  off  the  discussions  in  protest 
against  this  breach  of  the  agreement  of  15  July.4  On  10  August  satis¬ 
factory  assurances  against  a  recurrence  of  such  an  incident  were  accepted 
from  the  communists,  and  on  15  August  Vice-Admiral  Joy  proposed  that 
a  sub-committee  be  established  to  discuss  the  line  of  demarcation  and  that 

1  New  China  News  Agency,  20  July  1951. 

2  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  20  July  1951;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  30  July  1951,  p.  188; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  643. 

3  Christian  Science  Monitor,  26  July  1951 ;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  6  August  1951,  pp.  231- 
2;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  644. 

4  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  13  August  1951,  p.  269. 
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the  conference  should  meanwhile  adjourn.1  This  proposal  was  accepted 
by  the  communists  on  16  August  and  the  sub-committee  held  six  meetings 
between  17  and  23  August.  No  agreement  was  reached,  and  on  the  latter 
date  the  whole  conference  was  disrupted  when  the  communists  accused  the 
United  Nations  of  having  bombed  the  neutral  zone  during  the  night. 

The  communists  alleged2  that  a  napalm  bomb  had  been  dropped  on  the 
neutral  zone  at  2320  hours  on  22  August.  By  0145  hours  on  23  August  the 
communists  had  decided  (presumably  at  a  high  level)  to  break  off  the 
discussions  and  had  transmitted  this  decision  by  telephone  to  the  United 
Nations  at  Munsan.  This  speed  seemed  questionable  to  the  United  Nations, 
and  it  was  at  once  suspected  that  the  incident  had  been  staged  in  order  to 
give  grounds  for  a  breach.  No  aircraft  of  the  United  Nations  was  known 
to  have  been  over  Kaesong  at  the  time.  Two  colonels  were  sent  to  investi¬ 
gate.  They  reported  that  there  was  round  the  crater  no  scorching  such  as 
a  napalm  bomb  would  make.  A  piece  of  metal  produced  by  a  communist 
officer  and  alleged  to  be  part  of  the  bomb  was  described  by  the  colonels 
as  being  of  a  kind  not  used  in  the  making  of  napalm  bombs.  A  single  eye¬ 
witness  of  the  attack  said  that  the  aircraft  had  its  headlight  on,  a  practice 
not  followed  by  aircraft  of  the  United  Nations  engaged  on  night  operations. 
Neither  buildings  nor  persons  in  the  area  showed  any  signs  of  damage. 
The  crater,  which  was  24  inches  across  and  12  inches  deep,  could  not,  in 
the  opinion  of  one  of  the  colonels,  have  been  made  by  a  bomb  but  could 
have  been  made  by  a  hand  grenade  set  in  the  ground.3 

The  communists  continued  to  charge  the  United  Nations  with  violating 
the  neutral  zone,  and  on  6  September  General  Ridgway,  in  a  broadcast 
reply,4  described  such  charges  as  ‘baseless  and  intentionally  false’.  He  said 
that  events  had  proved  the  unsuitability  of  Kaesong  for  a  conference  and 
he  proposed  that  when  the  communists  were  ready  to  resume  discussions, 
liaison  officers  should  meet  at  Panmunjom  bridge  to  choose  a  better  site. 

On  1 1  September,  the  United  Nations  admitted  that  one  of  their  aircraft 
had  dropped  a  bomb  on  the  Kaesong  area  on  the  previous  day.5  On  the 
same  day  Generals  Kim  and  Peng  replied  to  General  Ridgway.6  They 
blamed  the  United  Nations  for  the  suspension  of  the  discussions,  averring 
that  170  sorties  had  been  flown  by  the  United  Nations  over  the  neutral 
zone  between  17  August  and  8  September.  General  Ridgway  denied  on 
1 7  September  all  the  charges  save  that  which  related  to  10  September  and 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  27  August  1951,  pp.  357-8. 

2  Ibid.  3  September  1951,  p.  391. 

3  See  ibid.  pp.  390-1,  and  Christian  Science  Monitor  and  New  York  Times,  24  August  1951; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  644. 

4  New  York  Times,  6  September  1951. 

5  Ibid.  12  September  1951;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  24  September  1951,  p.  513.  Two 
further  incidents,  both  occurring  on  12  October  and  one  causing  casualties,  were  admitted  by 
General  Ridgway  on  14  October:  Manchester  Guardian,  15  October  1951. 

6  New  China  News  Agency,  12  September  1951. 
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repeated  his  proposal  for  a  meeting  of  liaison  officers  at  Panmunjom 
bridge.1  On  20  September  Generals  Kim  and  Peng  declared  themselves 
ready  to  resume  negotiations  at  Kaesong  but  suggested  that  the  resumed 
conference  should  at  the  outset  appoint  a  suitable  body  to  examine  un¬ 
settled  incidents.2  General  Ridgway  denied  on  23  September  that  there 
were  any  unsettled  incidents,  noted  the  communists’  willingness  to  resume 
investigations  and  announced  that  his  liaison  officers  would  present  them¬ 
selves  at  Panmunjom  bridge  on  24  September.3 

When  the  liaison  officers  met  at  Panmunjom  on  24  September  it  was 
found  that  the  two  groups  had  conflicting  instructions.  Whereas  the 
officers  of  the  United  Nations  were  prepared  to  discuss  the  new  site  for 
negotiations  and  conditions  for  their  resumption,  the  communists  were 
only  authorized  to  discuss  the  date  of  such  a  resumption.4  The  communists 
were  indeed  unwilling  to  remove  the  conference  from  Kaesong,  but  on 
7  October  they  proposed  that  the  neutral  zone  be  enlarged  to  include  not 
only  Kaesong  (used  by  them  as  their  base)  but  also  Munsan  (which  was 
about  20  miles  from  Kaesong  and  was  used  as  a  base  by  the  U.N.  delegates) 
and  that  the  chief  delegates  should  meet  in  conference  at  Panmunjom,  for 
whose  protection  both  sides  should  be  equally  responsible.5  Since  Pan¬ 
munjom  was  on  the  circumference  of  the  Kaesong  neutral  zone,  this 
representated  a  small  concession  by  the  communists.  These  proposals 
were  accepted  in  general  by  General  Ridgway  on  8  October,6  and  liaison 
officers  held  twelve  meetings  at  Panmunjom  between  10  and  22  October  in 
order  to  settle  details  of  the  resumption  of  negotiations.  On  22  October  the 
liaison  officers  reached  agreement  on  eight  points  and  on  five  further 
‘mutual  understandings’,  which  were  intended  to  elucidate  the  eight 
principal  heads  of  agreement.  This  agreement  was  ratified  by  the  United 
Nations  Command  on  the  same  day  and  by  their  opponents  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.7 

By  virtue  of  this  agreement  the  site  of  the  conference  was  transferred 
to  Panmunjom,  a  small  abandoned  village  which  had  been  used  as  a  meet¬ 
ing-place  for  liaison  officers  since  the  opening  of  the  talks  in  July.  The 
conference  area  was  to  extend  for  a  thousand  yards  in  all  directions  from 
a  central  point  and  all  armed  persons  except  a  small  number  of  military 


1  New  York  Times ,  17  September  1951;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  24  September  iqsi 

pp.  513-14.  ’ 

2  New  China  News  Agency ,  21  September  1951. 

rrfiNeW  T°rk  TimeS’  23  September  W;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  1  October  1951,  pp. 

4  The  Times,  25  September  1951. 

s  New  China  News  Agency,  8  October  1951;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  22  October  iq.-^ 
p.  667.  ’ 

6  New  York  Times,  9  October  1951;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  loc.  cit. 

TmeS’  2r  October  1951 ;  New  China  News  Ag<™y,  25  October  1951;  Documents 
(K.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  645. 
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police  were  to  be  excluded  from  it.  Within  this  area  order  was  to  be  main¬ 
tained  by  officers  and  men  drawn  from  both  sides  and  carrying  only  small- 
arms.  Access  to  the  site  and  movement  within  it  were  to  be  freely  enjoyed 
by  both  sides,  and  the  composition  of  each  delegation  was  to  be  freely 
determined  by  the  leader  of  that  delegation  himself.  Instead  of  enlarging 
the  neutral  zone,  as  suggested  by  the  communists,  the  agreement  defined 
three  small  neutral  zones— the  country  within  three  miles  of  Kaesong,  the 
country  within  three  miles  of  the  camp  of  the  United  Nations  at  Munsan, 
and  a  corridor  extending  200  metres  on  either  side  of  the  road  from  Kaesong 
to  Munsan  through  Panmunjom.  Within  these  zones  military  activities  of 
all  kind  were  prohibited. 

The  five  ‘mutual  understandings’,  though  not  embodied  in  this  agree¬ 
ment,  were  to  have  equal  force  with  it.  Firstly,  the  term  ‘armed  forces’,  as 
used  in  the  agreement,  was  to  be  understood  to  extend  only  to  units  whose 
individuals  were  controlled,  or  overtly  or  covertly  prompted,  by  the  one 
side  or  the  other.  If,  upon  investigation  conducted  jointly  by  both  sides, 
any  such  unit  or  individual  were  found  to  have  violated  the  conditions  of 
neutrality,  its  or  his  commanders  would  accept  responsibility  for  the 
incident.  Secondly,  investigation  of  alleged  incidents  was  to  be  conducted 
as  in  the  past.  Thirdly,  the  agreement  reached  by  the  liaison  officers  on 
22  October  was  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  final  agreement  which  would, 
upon  ratification  by  the  chief  delegates,  remain  in  effect  throughout  the 
period  of  the  armistice  talks.  Fourthly,  this  agreement  would  supersede 
all  earlier  provisions  concerning  the  Kaesong  area  and  the  conference 
site.  Finally,  it  was  agreed  that  no  military  aircraft  should  fly  over  the 
conference  site  unless  forced  to  do  so  by  bad  weather  or  by  technical 
difficulties  beyond  the  control  of  the  pilot.  The  United  Nations  agreed 
further  that  their  aircraft  should  not  fly  over  the  Kaesong  neutral  zone  or 
the  road  from  Kaesong  to  Panmunjom,  and  the  communists  similarly 
undertook  that  their  aircraft  would  not  fly  over  the  Munsan  neutral  zone 
or  over  the  road  from  Munsan  to  Panmunjom. 

The  truce  talks  were  thereupon  resumed  at  Panmunjom  on  25  October. 
The  delegates  immediately  reverted  to  the  question  of  the  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  between  the  armies  and  as  promptly  referred  this  question  to  a  sub¬ 
committee.  It  had  meanwhile  been  discussed  in  Moscow  on  5  October 
between  Mr.  Vyshinsky  and  the  American  Ambassador,  Admiral  Kirk, 
both  of  whom  afterwards  issued  written  statements.1  The  latter  referred  to 
the  statements  made  in  June  by  Mr.  Malik  and  Mr.  Gromyko  and  pointed 
out  that  at  that  time  the  U.S.S.R.  had  been  advocating  negotiations 
limited  to  military  questions.  Nevertheless  the  Chinese  and  North  Korean 
negotiators  had  since  then  persistently  tried  to  introduce  into  the  discus- 

1  Soviet  News,  19  October  1951;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  29  October  1951,  pp.  687-8; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  647. 
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sions  at  Kaesong  wider  issues,  which  the  United  Nations  Command  was 
not  prepared  to  discuss  at  that  time.  To  take  the  38th  parallel  as  a  line  of 
demarcation  involved  in  the  American  view,  a  political  decision,  since  it 
represented  an  agreement  to  revert  to  the  status  quo  ante  bellum.  Such  an 
agreement  could  only  be  reached  by  governments  after  an  armistice.  The 
American  Ambassador  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Russian  government 
might  persuade  the  Chinese  and  North  Koreans  to  conclude  the  ‘realistic 
armistice  agreement  which  would  afford  safety  to  both  sides  and  which 
does  not  become  involved  with  political  and  military  issues  with  which  the 
governments  of  the  United  Nations  must  deal’.  Mr.  Vyshinsky  on  his  side 
objected  to  the  United  Nations’  refusal  to  discuss  a  cease-fire  line  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  a  political  question.  In  his  opinion  the  line  of  demar¬ 
cation  was  ‘organically  connected  with  the  question  of  cessation  of  mili¬ 
tary  action  and  consequently  cannot  be  passed  over  in  the  armistice 
negotiations’. 

The  sub-committee  at  Panmunjom  held  its  first  meeting  on  25  October, 
and  by  4  November  it  had  held  10  meetings.  The  United  Nations  proposed 
that  the  line  of  demarcation  should  roughly  follow  the  existing  front  and 
mark  the  centre  of  a  demilitarized  zone  2  \  miles  wide.  The  adoption  of  the 
line  proposed  by  the  United  Nations  would  require  each  side  to  abandon 
about  200  square  miles  of  territory  including,  in  the  case  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Ongjin  peninsula  and,  in  the  case  of  the  communists, 
Kaesong.  The  communists  proposed  on  the  other  hand  a  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  which  would  require  considerably  greater  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the 
United  Nations,1  but  they  no  longer  insisted  on  the  38th  parallel  as  the 
basic  division.  Thereupon,  the  discussion  shifted  from  rigid  insistence 
upon  or  refusal  of  the  38th  parallel  to  the  more  tractable  attempt  to  agree 
where  the  line  of  contact  between  the  armies  actually  ran.  In  the  course  of 
subsequent  meetings  both  sides  made  minor  concessions.  But  the  com¬ 
munists  refused  to  abandon  Kaesong,  while  the  United  Nations  refused  to 
execute  the  significant  retreat  which  even  the  most  favourable  communist 
proposals  entailed  upon  them. 

On  5  November  the  United  Nations  submitted  fresh  proposals  to  the 
sub-committee.2  These  were:  that  the  line  of  demarcation  should,  subject 
to  minor  adjustments,  follow  the  line  of  the  armies  at  the  time  the  armistice 
was  signed;  that  the  width  of  the  demilitarized  zone  should  be  approxi¬ 
mately  4  kilometres;  that  the  line  of  contact  between  the  armies  should  be 
determined  by  a  commission  of  three  officers  from  either  side,  who  would 
report  their  findings  to  the  delegates  at  Panmunjom  before  an  armistice 
agreement  was  reached ;  and  that  the  sub-committee  should  report  agree¬ 
ment  on  these  points  to  the  full  conference  and  at  the  same  time  recom- 

1  United  Nations  Bulletin,  15  November  1951,  p.  408. 

2  New  York  Times,  6  November  1951. 
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mend  that  the  conference  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  other  items  on  its 
agenda,  postponing  the  final  decision  on  the  line  of  demarcation  until 
agreement  had  been  reached  on  these  other  questions  and  the  conference 
was  ready  to  sign  the  armistice  agreement.  These  proposals  were  not 
acceptable  to  the  communists,  who  were  unwilling  to  allow  the  conference 
to  proceed  to  the  subsequent  items  on  the  agenda  until  agreement  had  been 
reached  on  the  line  of  demarcation.  They  also  wished  to  determine  that 
line  at  once  instead  of  leaving  it  to  be  influenced  by  the  course  of  events. 
They  argued  that  if  the  line  of  demarcation  were  to  depend  upon  con¬ 
tinuing  military  operations  their  discussion  of  the  other  items  of  the  agenda 
would  be  conducted  under  fear  of  military  pressure  from  the  United 
Nations.1  Discussion  continued  inconclusively  until  17  November,  when 
the  United  Nations  again  made  fresh  proposals,2  to  which  the  communists 
replied  with  counter-proposals  on  2 1  November.3 

These  moves  finally  produced  agreement  in  the  sub-committee  on  23 
November.4  The  line  of  contact  between  the  forces  was  to  constitute  the 
line  of  demarcation,  and  upon  signature  of  an  armistice  both  sides  would 
withdraw  to  a  distance  of  2  kilometres  from  this  line,  thus  establishing  a 
demilitarized  zone  for  the  period  of  the  ensuing  armistice.  The  existing 
sub-committee  was  immediately  to  determine  the  present  line  of  contact 
and  this  line  would  be  taken  without  modification  as  the  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion,  if  an  armistice  were  signed  within  30  days  of  its  acceptance  by  the 
principal  delegates.  If,  however,  no  armistice  agreement  was  signed 
within  the  30  days,  then  the  line  of  contact  might  be  revised  before  it  was 
accepted  as  a  line  of  demarcation.  It  therefore  became  incumbent  on  the 
sub-committee  to  determine  as  soon  as  possible  the  existing  line  of  con¬ 
tact,  and  this  was  achieved  on  26  November  by  officers  appointed  for  the 
purpose  from  both  sides.  On  the  following  day  the  sub-committee 
approved  the  line,  and  the  full  conference,  meeting  for  the  first  time  since 
25  October,  ratified  the  agreement  reached  by  the  sub-committee  four 
days  earlier.  The  line  so  approved  thereby  became  the  accepted  line  of 
demarcation  provided  that  an  armistice  were  signed  within  30  days,  that  is, 
not  later  than  27  December.  Thereafter  it  would  be  permissible  for  either 
side  to  propose  modifications.  The  appointed  day  came  and  went  without 
the  signing  of  an  armistice. 

The  next  item  of  the  agenda  was :  concrete  arrangements  for  achieving 
a  cease-fire  and  armistice  and  in  particular  the  composition,  competence 
and  functions  of  a  body  to  supervise  the  execution  of  the  cease-fire  and 
armistice.  Both  sides  made  proposals.  The  communists  proposed  that  all 

1  United  Nations  Bulletin,  1  December  1951,  p.  440. 

2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  24  December  1951,  p.  1035;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  655. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  1036  and  655  respectively. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  1036-7  and  656  respectively. 
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hostile  action  should  cease  from  the  day  on  which  the  armistice  was 
signed;  that  all  armed  forces  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  demilitarized 
zone  within  the  next  three  days;  that  all  sides  should  withdraw  all  armed 
forces  from  rear  areas  and  coastal  islands  and  waters  on  the  opposite  side 
within  five  days  of  the  signing  of  an  armistice,  and  that  forcible  action 
should  be  taken  against  any  failure  to  do  so;  that  no  armed  forces  should 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  demilitarized  zone  and  no  armed  action  should  be 
undertaken  against  it;  that  an  armistice  commission  should  be  appointed 
to  work  out  a  concrete  arrangement  and  to  supervise  the  carrying  out  of 
the  agreement.1 

The  United  Nations  submitted  seven  general  proposals  relevant  to  this 
question,  two  of  which  encountered  opposition  from  the  other  side.  These 
controversial  proposals  provided  that  there  should  be  no  increase  of 
military  forces,  supplies,  equipment  or  facilities  by  either  side  after  the 
armistice  was  signed,  and  that  the  armistice  commission  and  teams  of 
observers  recruited  from  both  sides  should  have  freedom  of  movement 
throughout  the  whole  of  Korea.2  General  Nam  II  opposed  these  proposals 
and  advocated  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  upon  the  signing  of  an 
armistice.  On  i  December  the  United  Nations  further  required  that  the 
building,  improvement  and  repair  of  airfields  should  be  restricted  after 
the  signing  of  an  armistice.  This  again  was  opposed  by  General  Nam  II, 
while  on  their  side  the  United  Nations  refused  to  abandon  the  islands  which 
they  had  captured  from  the  North  Koreans  during  the  fighting. 

On  3  December  General  Nam  II  submitted  two  further  proposals, 
which  seemed  to  indicate  a  change  of  position.3  He  suggested  that  both 
sides  should  ban  the  introduction  by  either  side  into  Korea  of  any  military 
forces,  weapons  or  ammunition  under  any  pretext  whatever  and  should 
invite  neutral  nations  to  form  a  supervisory  commission  to  carry  out 
inspections  in  such  ports  outside  the  demilitarized  zone  as  both  combatants 
agreed  to  submit  to  such  inspection.  The  United  Nations  sought  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  these  new  proposals  on  a  large  number  of  points,  and  they  suggested 
that  the  whole  item  be  referred  to  a  sub-committee.  This  was  accepted  by 
the  communists  and  a  sub-committee  was  formed  and  began  to  meet  on 
4  December. 

Discussions  in  the  sub-committee  began  with  the  two  latest  communist 
proposals,  but  little  progress  was  made  on  the  many  points  raised,  which 
included  such  vexed  questions  as  the  definition  of  a  neutral  country.  On 
12  December  the  United  Nations  offered  two  concessions.4  They  agreed 
that  outside  the  demilitarized  zone  the  teams  of  observers  should  be  com- 

1  Voice  of  Korea ,  25  December  1951,  p.  3;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  657. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin,  24  December  ig5i>  P-  1 03 7 >  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951, 
P-  657. 

3  Voice  of  Korea,  25  December  1951,  pp.  3-4. 

4  Ibid.  p.  5;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  658. 
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posed  exclusively  of  neutrals,  but  they  required  observation  within  the 
zone  to  be  conducted  either  by  neutrals  or  by  joint  teams  appointed  by 
the  armistice  commission,  or  by  the  commission  itself.  They  also  agreed  to 
withdraw  their  forces  from  coastal  islands  and  waters  north  of  the  line  of 
emarcation.  At  the  same  time  they  continued  to  insist  that  there  should 
be  no  reinforcement  of  the  armies  in  Korea  after  the  signing  of  an  armistice 

?i°r  an,yATX^anS1°n  °r  rCpair  °f  airfields-  The  Proffered  concessions  by  the 
United  Nations  were  conditional  upon  the  acceptance  of  these  latter  provi¬ 
sions,  and  the  communists  rejected  the  whole  scheme.  New  proposals  by 
the  communists  two  days  later,1  which  differed  little  from  earlier  proposals 
were  likewise  rejected  by  the  United  Nations.  On  29  December  the  United 
Nations  put  forward  further  proposals,  but  as  these  still  included  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  against  the  repair  of  airfields  (other  than  certain  civil  airfields  to  be 
excepted  by  agreement),  the  communists  rejected  them  two  days  later.2 

While  these  discussions  were  proceeding  another  sub-committee  was 
debating  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war.  The  delay  in  broaching  this 
topic  was  causing  concern  to  the  United  Nations,  which  had  received 
reports  of  the  murder  of  prisoners.3  When  on  4  December  the  two  sides 
agreed  to  refer  to  a  sub-committee  the  problems  of  a  cease-fire  and  an 
armistice,  the  United  Nations  proposed  that  a  second  sub-committee 
should  be  established  to  discuss  prisoners  of  war.  The  communists  agreed 
to  this  a  week  later,  and  this  sub-committee  began  its  meetings  on  1 1 
December.  The  United  Nations  proposed  that  each  side  should  im¬ 
mediately  furnish  the  other  with  information  concerning  the  prisoners  held 
by  it  and  that  representatives  of  the  International  Red  Cross  should  be 
admitted  to  camps  where  prisoners  were  held.  The  communists  were  un¬ 
willing  to  exchange  information  unless  it  were  first  agreed  that  all  prisoners 
should  be  released  upon  the  signing  of  an  armistice.4  The  United  Nations, 
however,  wanted  first  to  secure  information  about  the  number  of  prisoners 
held  by  the  communists  before  they  would  agree  that  a  general  exchange 
should  take  place  in  anticipation  of  a  final  political  settlement.  After  a 
week  of  inconclusive  discussion  both  sides  agreed  on  18  December  to  ex¬ 
change  lists  of  prisoners.  The  United  Nations  submitted  a  list  containing 
1 32,474  names.  The  communist  list,  on  the  other  hand,  contained  only 
1  U559  names  and  this  although  the  North  Koreans  had  claimed  in  earlier 
broadcasts  to  hold  over  65,000  prisoners.  Neither  side  was  satisfied  with 
the  list  which  it  received.  The  communists  maintained  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  given  was  insufficient  to  enable  them  to  identify  the  prisoners,  while 

1  Voice  of  Korea ,  31  January  1952,  pp.  2-3;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  659. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  4-5  and  660  respectively. 

3  See  statement  by  Colonel  James  M.  Handley  on  14  November  (New  York  Times,  15  Novem¬ 
ber  1951)  and  comments  thereon  by  President  Truman  and  General  Ridgway  (ibid.  16  and  21 
November,  and  Observer,  18  November  1951). 

4  Voice  of  Korea,  25  December  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  661. 
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the  United  Nations  were  astonished  and  perturbed  by  the  small  size  of  the 
communist  list. 

Broadcasting  on  2 1  December,  General  Ridgway  appealed  to  Generals 
Kim  and  Peng  to  allow  representatives  of  the  Red  Cross  to  visit  camps 
within  their  jurisdiction.1  This  request  was  rejected  by  the  opposing 
generals  in  a  letter  of  24  December.2  Generals  Kim  and  Peng  stated  that 
their  prisoners  were  well  cared  for  and  that  no  visits  were  necessary ;  once 
an  armistice  was  signed  visits  would  be  allowed  and  meanwhile  the 
International  Red  Gross  could  render  service  by  helping  to  organize  the 
repatriation  of  prisoners.  The  immediate  repatriation  of  sick  and  wounded 
prisoners  had  already  been  proposed  to  the  sub-committee  by  the  United 
Nations  on  22  December,3  but  this  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  com¬ 
munist  members  of  the  sub-committee.4  Thus  by  the  end  of  the  year  little 
progress  had  been  made.  The  United  Nations  continued  to  ask  for  further 
details  of  prisoners  in  communist  hands  but  missing  from  the  communist 
list;  these  included  a  number  of  prisoners  whose  names  had  been  given  in 
communist  reports  and  broadcasts.  The  communists  said  that  many 
prisoners  had  died  of  illness,  adding  that  American  prisoners  suffered  more 
from  the  climate  than  did  British,  French  and  Turkish  prisoners.  The 
chief  representative  of  the  United  Nations,  Rear-Admiral  Libby,  made  it 
clear  that  he  and  his  colleagues  could  not  even  begin  to  discuss  exchanges 
on  a  large  scale  until  the  communists  supplied  full  details  of  prisoners  so 
far  unaccounted  for.5 

On  2  January  1952  the  United  Nations  made  a  new  six-point  proposal:6 
an  exchange  of  equal  numbers  of  prisoners  wishing  to  be  exchanged,  until 
one  side  should  have  no  prisoners  wishing  to  be  exchanged ;  a  further  ex¬ 
change  of  the  willing  prisoners  on  the  one  side  against  an  equal  number  of 
interned  foreign  civilians,  and  of  civilians  and  other  persons  wishing  to  be 
transferred  from  the  one  side  to  the  other;  prisoners  unwilling  to  be  re¬ 
patriated  to  be  released  upon  giving  their  parole  not  to  take  up  arms  again 
in  the  Korean  conflict;  repatriation  of  all  remaining  civilians  on  both 
sides  who  wished  to  remove  from  the  one  side  to  the  other;  representatives 
of  the  International  Red  Cross  to  be  allowed  to  interview  all  prisoners  and 
civilians  about  to  be  exchanged,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  no  transfer  was 
being  made  under  duress;  civilians  and  other  persons  on  either  side  to  be 
defined  as  persons  who  were  bona  fide  resident  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  or 
the  Democratic  People’s  Republic  of  Korea  on  25  June  1950. 

The  essence  of  these  proposals  was  exchange  on  a  voluntary  basis.  To 

1  The  Times,  22  December  1951;  Voice  of  Korea,  31  January  1952,  p.  3. 

2  New  China  News  Agency,  27  December  1951;  Voice  of  Korea,  31  January  1952,  p.  4. 

3  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  23  December  1951. 

4  Ibid.  24  December  1951. 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  28  December  1951. 

6  United  Nations  Bulletin,  15  January  1952,  p.  72. 
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this  the  communists  objected,  and  in  spite  of  certain  modifications, 
offered  by  the  United  Nations  on  8  January  1952,1  they  rejected  the  plan. 

2.  Wars  in  South-East  Asia 

(i)  Indo-China 

The  war  in  Indo-China,  begun  in  19463  assumed  a  new  character  during 
the  winter  of  1 950-1.  The  Viet  Minh,  whose  military  activities  during 
the  latter  part  of  1950,  had  synchronized  designedly  or  fortuitously  with 
events  in  Korea,  abandoned  guerrilla  tactics  and  launched  on  26  Decem¬ 
ber  1950  the  first  of  a  series  of  massive  and  open  assaults  on  French  forces 
defending  the  delta  of  the  Red  River.  At  about  the  same  time  the  political 
organization  of  the  anti-French  forces  was  reformed  and  assumed  more 
openly  a  communist  design.  The  extent  of  Chinese  help  to  the  Viet 
Minh,  but  not  the  fact,  remained  uncertain;  it  did  not,  however,  include 
direct  armed  support,  although  the  possibility  of  such  intervention  was  an 
important  item  in  the  calculations  on  both  sides. 

On  the  French  side  the  principal  new  factors  were  the  conclusion  of  the 
protracted  negotiations  between  France  and  the  three  Associated  States  of 
Viet  Nam,  Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  the  arrival  in  Indo-China  of  General 
Jean  de  Lattre  de  Tassigny.  Both  these  events  occurred  in  December  1950. 
General  de  Lattre  was  immediately  faced  with  the  task  of  saving  Hanoi 
and  the  Red  River  delta,  which  he  successfully  accomplished.  Besides 
this  he  was  concerned  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  Emperor  Bao  Dai 
and  to  secure  the  broadening  of  Mr.  Tran  Van  Huu’s  administration;  to 
hasten  the  formation  and  expansion  of  a  Vietnamese  national  army;  to  get 
reinforcements  from  France,  for  which  purpose  he  paid  a  visit  to  Paris  in 
March;  and  to  expedite  the  delivery  of  American  weapons  and  stores,  for 
which  he  solicited  American  political  and  military  chiefs  in  Washington 
in  September. 

Viet  Minh  forces  attacked  on  26  December  1950,  apparently  with  the 
hope  of  crowning  their  successes  in  previous  months2  by  the  capture  of  Hanoi 
and  the  rice-fields  of  the  delta.  The  attack  was  soon  held,  partly  as  the 
result  of  new  mobile  tactics  developed  by  General  de  la  Tour  du  Moulin 
after  his  appointment  in  November  1950  to  command  in  Tongking3  and 
partly  as  the  result  of  the  new  morale  introduced  by  General  de  Lattre. 
Measures  for  the  evacuation  of  civilians  from  Hanoi  were  cancelled  by 
General  de  Lattre  on  1  January  1951  and  the  French  counter-attacked  on 
the  night  of  3-4  January  near  Tienyen,  on  the  road  to  the  north-eastern 

1  Voice  of  Korea,  31  January  1952,  p.  5;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  661. 

2  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  pp.  434-5. 

3  General  de  la  Tour  fell  ill  soon  after  his  appointment  and  resigned  his  command  at  the  end 
of  1950. 
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frontier  station  of  Moncay .  The  F rench  also  took  the  offensive  north-west  of 
Hanoi  and  in  central  Vietnam  between  Hue  and  Tourane.  On  8  January 
General  de  Lattre  said  that  the  position  in  Tongking  had  been  reestablished, 
that  the  enemy’s  great  numerical  superiority  had  failed  to  give  him  victory, 
and  that  his  aim  of  capturing  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  had  been  frustrated.1 

French  successes  were  not,  however,  decisive,  for  the  enemy  retreated 
into  the  hills  and  returned  to  the  attack  on  14  January  along  a  front  of 
75  miles  north  of  Hanoi  with  a  force  estimated  at  18  battalions  of  1,000 
men  each  with  reserves  of  equal  strength.2  This  attack  was  again  held 
by  the  French,  but  General  de  Lattre  described  the  situation  on  17 
January  as  still  very  serious  and  expected  the  attack  to  be  renewed.  The 
Viet  Minh  almost  succeeded  in  capturing  Vinh  Yen,  north-west  of  Hanoi, 
but  suffered  here  on  19  January  a  serious  defeat,  which  put  an  end  to  this 
phase  of  the  fighting.  The  Viet  Minh’s  first  open  daylight  attack  had 
failed,  and  Mr.  Ho  Chih  Minh  was  prevented  from  making  good  his 
promise  to  be  in  Hanoi  to  greet  the  New  Year  on  6  February.  The  forces 
of  the  Viet  Minh  reverted  to  their  guerrilla  role,  while  the  leaders  turned 
their  attention  to  politics. 

At  a  congress  held  between  11  and  19  February  there  was  formed  the 
Lao  Dong,  a  political  party  whose  honorary  presidents  were  Marshal 
Stalin,  Mr.  Mao,  General  Kim,  M.  Thorez  and  the  national  armies  of 
Viet  Nam,  Laos  and  Cambodia.  The  programme  and  manifesto  of  the 
party3  showed  it  to  be  a  Marxist-Leninist  revolutionary  party  of  workers, 
peasants  and  intellectuals  under  the  leadership  of  the  working  classes  and 
in  close  association  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  Chinese  People’s  Republic  and 
other  People’s  Democracies.  The  party  was  to  co-operate  with  similar 
movements  in  Laos  and  Cambodia,  to  take  the  lead  in  the  struggle  against 
the  French,  and  to  preserve  the  single-mindedness  of  the  army  by  means 
of  political  commissars.  The  programme  contained  promises  to  racial 
minorities,  religious  groups  and  foreigners  residing  and  carrying  on 
business  in  Viet  Nam,  and  it  provided  for  social,  economic,  agrarian  and 
educational  reforms.  The  chairmanship  of  the  new  party,  probably  the 
post  of  most  importance  on  the  anti-French  side,  was  assumed  by  Mr.  Ho, 
and  Mr.  Truong  Chinh,  who  was  said  to  have  been  trained  in  Moscow, 
was  appointed  Secretary-General. 

1  New  York  Times,  9  January  1951. 

2  The  Times,  17  January  1951.  Other  sources  estimated  the  Viet  Minh  force  at  20,000- 
30,000  men  ( New  York  Times,  16  January  1951)  and  40,000  men  (Daily  Telegraph,  18  January 
1951).  The  strength  of  the  earlier  attack  in  December  1950  was  estimated  at  10,000  men 
(Manchester  Guardian,  5  January  1951). 

3  New  China  News  Agency,  6  April  1951;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  663.  And  see  New 
China  News  Agency,  30  March  1951 ;  Le  Monde,  18-19  March  1951 ;  and  The  Times  30  March  1951. 
Mr.  Truong  Chinh,  Secretary-General  of  the  party,  said  in  a  speech  that  all  peasants,  even  the 
rich  ones,  were  included  in  the  alliance  which  constituted  the  party:  New  China  News  Agency, 
21  May  1951. 
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The  formation  of  the  Lao  Dong  was  followed  early  in  March  by  the 
merger  of  the  Viet  Minh,  which  was  a  league  of  political  groups,  with  the 
Lien  Viet,  which  was  a  similar  but  larger  league.1  The  resulting  Vietnam 
Front  of  National  Liberation  (Lien  Viet  Front  for  short)  had  Mr.  Ho  as 
honorary  chairman,  Mr.  Ton  Due  Thang  as  chairman,  a  national  com¬ 
mittee  of  54  and  a  standing  committee  of  1 7.  It  issued  an  appeal  for  a 
five-Power  pact  in  the  manner  of  the  various  Peace  Committees  affiliated 
to  the  World  Peace  Council,2  and  like  Lao  Dong  it  expressed  a  wish  for 
collaboration  with  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

These  developments  gave  substance  to  reports  that  the  opposition  to  the 
French  was  falling  under  more  rigorous  pro-Russian  control  but  hardly 
supported  the  perennial  rumours  that  Mr.  Ho  was  being  transmuted  from 
effective  leader  into  venerable  figurehead.3  Broadcast  propaganda  began 
to  proclaim  that  good  nationalists  must  first  be  good  communists,4  but 
there  remained  a  question  how  far  propaganda  of  this  kind  could  overcome 
the  traditional  Vietnamese  nationalist’s  hostility  to  China. 

Chinese  aid  to  the  Viet  Minh  (as  it  is  convenient  to  continue  to  call  the 
forces  arrayed  against  the  French)  was  undoubted  in  the  matter  of  supplies, 
training  and  asylum.  The  French  claimed  that  some  20,000  Vietnamese 
had  been  trained  in  China  during  the  summer  of  1950. 5  At  the  beginning 
°f  i95ij  they  feared  that  the  Viet  Minh’s  propaganda  might  have  as  its 
aim  the  preparation  of  Vietnamese  opinion  for  more  open  and  active 
Chinese  intervention.6  The  number  of  regular  Chinese  troops  in  southern 
China  and  capable  of  intervening  was  variously  estimated  between  80,000 
and  200, 000, 7  and  it  was  reported  that  at  a  Sino-Viet  Minh  conference  at 
Nanning  in  January  Russian  advisers  had  counselled  a  general  Chinese 
offensive.8  The  conference  was  also  reported  to  have  decided  to  encourage 
intervention  by  Chinese  ‘volunteers’.9  While,  however,  Chinese  material, 
including  (so  it  was  said)  tanks,  artillery,  engineering  equipment  and  com¬ 
munications  equipment,  was  sent  to  Indo-China,10  Chinese  regular  forces 
did  not  appear  and  Chinese  irregular  forces  appeared  only  in  small  num- 

It  claimed  to  have  n  million  members:  Vietnam  Information,  23  February  1951. 

2  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  pp.  57-61. 

3  See  Hindu,  7  January  1951 ;  New  York  Times,  27  March  1951 ;  Le  Monde,  2  May  and  4  Decem¬ 

ber  1951 ;  Populaire,  3  May  1951.  A  leader  who  suffered  as  a  result  of  communist  regimentation 
was  General  Nguyen  Binh,  commander  in  Cochin-China,  who  was  reported  to  have  fallen  from 
favour  in  September  and  was  killed  during  a  minor  mission  to  Cambodia  at  the  end  of  that 
month.  He  was  said  to  have  been  deliberately  sent  into  a  French  ambush:  Straits  Times  12 
September  1951;  Populaire,  30  November  1951.  ’ 

4  The  Times,  8  March  1951.  5 

6  Le  Monde,  14-15  January  1951. 

s  'ifT  Tl!™s’  1 2  January  1951,  and  Observer,  21  January  1951,  quoted  these  two  extremes 

8  Ibid.  6  April  1951. 

9  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  22  January  1951,  quoting  reports  from  Formosa. 

10  South  China  Morning  Post,  15  January  and  6  April  1951 ;  New  York  Times,  29  June  1051.  The 
last  spoke  of  equipment  for  three  divisions  and  some  heavy  equipment  for  two  further  divisions. 
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bers  and  with  the  limited  objectives  of  bandits.1 2 3  A  report  from  Hongkong 
in  October  that  20,000  volunteers  had  been  equipped  and  were  on  the 
march  was  not  substantiated  during  the  year,  and  much  of  the  year’s 
speculations  and  rumours  about  Chinese  help  and  intentions  had  to  be 
seasoned  with  the  grains  of  salt  which  were  not  noticeable  in  reports 
originating  from  Nationalist  quarters. 

Against  the  Viet  Minh  was  a  variety  of  forces.  There  were  units  of  the 
Trench  army,  together  with  units  of  the  French  navy  and  air  force;  their 
strength  was  given  in  June  as  67,605.3  There  were  forces  of  the  French 
Union,  including  units  of  the  Foreign  Legion;  these  numbered  at  the  same 
date  57,896,  making  a  total  of  125,501  non-Asiatic  officers  and  men. 
Then  there  were  Indo-Chinese  regular  forces  numbering  54,977,  raising 
the  total  of  regular  troops  to  180,478,  and  a  further  43,000  Indo-Chinese 
auxiliary  troops,  making  a  grand  total  under  French  command  of  223,47s.4 
This,  however,  was  not  all,  since  there  were  other  forces  not  under  French 
command:  the  national  armies  of  Viet  Nam,  Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  a 
great  variety  of  private  forces  under  the  control  of  diverse  religious  and 
secular  chiefs.5  The  sympathies  of  many  of  these  independent  bands  were 
not  wholly  engaged,  nor  were  their  actions  predictable;6  they  might,  if 
fully  and  contemporaneously  mustered,  number  anything  between  40,000 
and  twice  that  figure.  The  national  armies  of  Laos  and  Cambodia  con¬ 
tributed  one  battalion  and  three  battalions  respectively,  while  the  Viet¬ 
namese  army  consisted  at  the  beginning  of  1951  of  eight  battalions  of 
828  men,  advised  and  trained  by  some  1,100  French  officers,  and  four 
similar  battalions  in  process  of  formation.7 

The  rapid  expansion  of  this  last  force  was  a  principal  preoccupation  of 
General  de  Lattre,  since  the  French  had  renounced  the  hope  of  defeating 
the  Viet  Minh  by  their  own  unaided  efforts.  The  formation  of  a  Viet¬ 
namese  army  had  been  retarded  by  disputes  over  its  control  between  the 
French  and  Bao  Dai,8  but  by  the  end  of  1950  the  Emperor  had  got  his  way 

1  See  Populaire,  9  April  1 95 1 ;  Combat,  1 1  April  1 95 1 ;  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  13  April  1951. 
In  Peking  it  was  said  that  French  forces  violated  the  frontier  and  were  chased  back:  Le  Monde, 
13  April  1951. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  5  October  1951. 

3  Figures  published  on  14  June  1951  by  the  French  Embassy  in  London:  French  Embassy  Press 
Release,  14  June  1951. 

4  Ibid.  Casualties  up  to  31  March  1951  were — French  forces:  10,975  killed  or  missing  and  7,000 
permanently  injured;  troops  of  the  French  Union:  11,000  killed  or  missing;  Indo-Chinese 
regulars  and  auxiliaries:  8,000  killed  or  missing.  The  cost  of  the  war  to  France  up  to  the  end  of 
1 950  was  about  £800  million :  ibid.  This  was  the  sum  of  direct  military  expenditure.  The  real 
cost  was  perhaps  double  this  amount:  Financial  Times,  19  January  1951. 

5  There  were  even  some  Amazons,  according  to  one  report:  The  Times,  22  March  1951. 

6  For  desertions  by  a  section  of  the  important  Caodaist  force  see  Le  Monde,  15,  16  and  29  June 
1951.  For  the  Caodaist  sect  see  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  433. 

7  New  York  Times,  14  and  16  February  1951. 

8  Survey  for  1949-50,  pp.  417  and  436. 
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and  the  French  had  agreed  that  the  Vietnamese  army  should  be  an 
independent  force.  The  way  was  thus  cleared  for  the  raising  of  the  army 
and  it  was  planned  to  recruit  100,000  men  by  the  end  of  1951.1  Although 
urged  by  General  de  Lattre  not  to  leave  all  the  fighting  to  the  French,  Bao 
Dai  and  his  Ministers  did  little  until  the  prospect  of  an  armistice  in  Korea2 
led  them  to  fear  a  diversion  of  Chinese  effort  to  South-East  Asia.  On  15 
July  Bao  Dai  signed  a  decree  introducing  compulsory  military  training;3 
men  of  military  age  were  prohibited  from  travelling  abroad  ;4  a  register  of 
men  between  1 8  and  60  was  to  be  compiled.5  In  September  the  Minister  for 
Education  forecast  an  army  of  120,000  within  a  year,6  and  the  Minister  of 
Public  Security,  stressing  the  weight  of  the  French  burden  and  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  Vietnamese  to  share  it,  promised  that  four  divisions  would  be 
rapidly  formed.7  A  first  instalment  of  60,000  conscripts  was  called  up  for 
six  months’  training,  to  begin  on  16  October.8 

If  the  raising  of  a  Vietnamese  army  made  slow  progress,  the  reason  was 
not  so  much  a  dearth  of  recruits  as  of  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers,  of  drive  and  organization.  In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  Bao  Dai 
was  hampered  by  the  fact  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  population, 
while  hostile  to  the  Viet  Minh,  was  yet  unwilling  to  commit  itself  to  the 
Emperor’s  side.  The  ‘Bao  Dai  experiment’9  was  still  an  experiment.  The 
concessions  made  by  the  French  since  the  return  of  Bao  Dai  had  been 
extensive,10  but  they  had  been  made  piecemeal,  hesitatingly,  intermittently 
and  in  a  series  of  conferences  and  agreements,  which  were  tedious  and 
complicated.  Consequently  the  idea  persisted  that  the  French  remained 
the  rulers  of  the  country  and  that  Bao  Dai  was  their  puppet.  The  agree¬ 
ments  signed  in  December  195011  and  the  French  military  successes  in  the 
following  month  seemed  to  provide  a  favourable  opportunity  for  broaden¬ 
ing  the  government  of  Mr.  Tran  Van  Huu,  which  had  been  formed  in 
April  1950.  General  de  Lattre  was  in  favour  of  such  a  course,  and  discus¬ 
sions  began  for  the  formation  of  an  all-embracing  non-communist  coalition. 
The  discussions  were  protracted ;  men  of  ability  and  experience  were  com¬ 
paratively  few  and  many  of  these  could  not  be  persuaded  that  they  would 
have  real  authority;  hopes  began  to  fade  as  the  publication  of  the  new  list 

1  The  Times,  27  February  1951. 

2  See  above,  p.  440.  In  October  1951  Bao  Dai  expressed  fear  lest  an  armistice  in  Korea  be  the 
prelude  to  Chinese  intervention  in  Indo-China.  He  said  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  United  Nations 
should  react  as  they  had  reacted  to  aggression  in  Korea:  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  4  October 
I95i- 

3  Le  Monde,  17  July  1951;  L’Annee  Politique  1951,  p.  586.  The  Viet  Minh  had  issued  a  similar 
decree  in  February  1950. 

4  Straits  Times,  30  July  and  3  August  1951 ;  Combat,  8  August  1951. 

5  Le  Monde,  28  August  1951.  6  Ibid.  5  September  1951. 

7  Ibid.  12  September  1951.  8  Ibid.  19  October  1951. 

9  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  420.  10  Ibid.  pp.  427  and  437-8. 

11  Ibid.  p.  437. 
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of  Ministers  was  repeatedly  postponed.  When  on  18  February  the  new 
government  was  announced,1  it  was  not  as  broadly  based  as  had  been 
expected,  and  at  the  very  first  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  two  days  later  two 
members  resigned,  including  the  new  Minister  of  Defence,  Nguyen  Huu 
Tri,  a  vigorous  governor  of  northern  Viet  Nam  who  might  have  expedited 
the  formation  of  a  national  army.2  A  few  weeks  later  Nguyen  Huu  Tri  also 
resigned  his  governorship.  Later  he  left  the  country  and  went  to  Hong¬ 
kong. 

Thus  although  General  de  Lattre  had  repulsed  his  enemies  in  January, 
he  had  little  comfort  of  his  allies  and  witnessed  during  the  rest  of  the  year 
no  substantial  reinforcement  of  Vietnamese  morale  or  Vietnamese  armed 
strength.  The  war  was  still  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  war  of  the  French 
against  the  Viet  Minh.  General  de  Lattre  could  say  in  March  that  the  Red 
River  delta  would  be  held,3  but  he  could  not  say  that  he  could  eliminate 
the  enemy  or  bring  him  to  terms.  In  Paris  that  month  he  asked  for  re¬ 
inforcements  of  French  troops;  and  expectation  of  their  arrival  may  have 
been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  launching  of  a  fresh  offensive  by  the  Viet 
Minh  at  the  end  of  the  month.4 

Probing  attacks  by  the  Viet  Minh  in  the  last  week  in  March  led  to  a 
major  attack  which  began  during  the  night  of  30-31  March  and  was 
directed  from  the  mountains  of  Tongking  against  Maokhe  and  the  road 
parallel  with  the  principal  road  between  Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  Within 
a  week,  however,  Mr.  Ho  was  announcing  a  return  to  guerrilla  tactics  and 
the  Viet  Minh’s  commander-in-chief,  Vo  Nguyen  Giap,  publicly  re¬ 
nounced  the  ambition  of  taking  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  and  spoke  instead  of 
a  war  of  attrition.5  This  check  encouraged  pro-French  elements  in  Viet 
Nam.  Mr.  Tran  Van  Huu  attacked  the  Viet  Minh  as  enemies  of  the 
people,6  and  General  de  Lattre  said  in  a  speech  at  Vinh  Yen  on  19 
April  that  he  had  come  to  Indo-China  not  to  limit  but  to  perfect  its 
independence.7  Mr.  Ho  retaliated  by  broadcast  attacks  on  the  politicians 
serving  Bao  Dai,  on  French  colonialists  and  on  American  interventionists, 
all  of  whom  should  be  massacred;  and  he  declared  that  the  Viet  Minh  was 
an  integral  part  of  the  democratic  bloc  led  by  Russia.8 

Between  successive  repulses  of  Viet  Minh  attacks  the  French  forces  were 
occupied  in  clearing  operations  with  the  objects  of  consolidating  their 
hold  on  strategic  areas  and  of  eliminating  the  Viet  Minh’s  influence  in  the 


1  New  York  Times,  19  February  1951. 

2  Nguyen  Huu  Tri  was  a  member  of  the  Dai  Viet  Party,  as  was  also  the  colleague  who  resigned 
with  him. 

3  The  Times,  7  March  1951. 

4  From  June  until  October  the  rains  made  major  operations  impossible. 

5  Le  Monde,  8-9  April  1951.  6  L' Annie  Politique  1951,  p.  586. 

7  Ibid.  pp.  584-5;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  670. 

8  Populaire,  24  April  1951. 
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villages.  Despite  their  successes  French  control  extended  little  further  than 
the  eye  could  reach  from  the  watch  towers  which  they  built,  and  during  the 
night  the  French  retired  to  fortified  posts,  leaving  the  countryside  open  to 
partisans  of  the  Viet  Minh  intent  upon  purchases,  propaganda,  impress¬ 
ment  or  intimidation.  At  the  end  of  May  the  Viet  Minh  attacked  again, 
this  time  south  of  Hanoi  with  a  force  of  20,000-30,000  men  directed  against 
Ninhbinh,  a  town  on  the  Day  River  50  miles  from  Hanoi,  and  against 
Phuly,  midway  between  Hanoi  and  Ninhbinh.1  The  Viet  Minh  may  have 
wished  to  seize  control  of  this  rich  rice-growing  area  at  harvest  time,  but 
the  attack  failed  and  after  a  French  counter-attack  on  5  June  the  fighting 
slackened.  The  French  began  a  further  attack  on  19  June  in  order  to 
eliminate  a  pocket  of  Viet  Minh  resistance  ten  miles  north  of  Hanoi,  and 
with  the  successful  encirclement  and  destruction  of  this  force  operations 
on  a  large  scale  came  to  an  end  until  October.  On  25  June  General  de 
Lattre  told  newspaper  correspondents  at  Hanoi  that  the  Viet  Minh’s 
latest  defeats  had  been  their  most  serious  and  that  their  force  of  120 
battalions  had  suffered  10,000  casualties  on  the  Day  River,  including  3,500 
killed.2 

During  the  interval  in  the  fighting  General  de  Lattre  visited  Washington 
at  the  invitation  of  General  Bradley.  American  aid,  which  had  begun  to 
flow  to  Indo-China  during  1950, 3  had  played  a  part  in  the  French  victory 
at  Vinh  Yen  in  January,  when  American  reconnaissance  and  combat  air¬ 
craft  had  proved  their  worth  and  napalm  bombs  were  used  in  Indo-China 
for  the  first  time.  In  acknowledging  American  assistance  General  de 
Lattre  mentioned  especially  aircraft  and  artillery.4  M.  Pleven,  visiting 
Washington  at  this  time,5  stressed  the  importance  of  Indo-China  to  the 
whole  of  South-East  Asia  and  presumably  also  discussed  with  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  the  differences  between  French  senior  officials 
in  Indo-China  and  the  E.C.A.  mission,  which  wished  to  press  on  with  a 
programme  of  economic  and  social  reform  without  much  regard  to  the 
existence  of  the  war  or  of  the  French. 

General  de  Lattre  reached  Paris  on  29  July  and  left  again  for  the  U.S.A. 
on  7  September  after  an  interview  two  days  earlier  with  General  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  Senator  Lodge  at  Rocquencourt.  He  had  to  impress  on 
Americans  that  France  had  given  the  substance  as  well  as  the  forms  of 
independence  to  Viet  Nam;  he  wished  to  discuss  possible  repercussions  of 
an  armistice  in  Korea,6  to  secure  American  recognition  of  the  equal  im- 

1  In  this  attack  General  de  Lattre’s  son  was  killed. 

2  Populaire,  26  June  1951.  3  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  439. 

4  New  York  Times,  24  January  1951.  The  scale  of  this  help  was,  however,  still  modest.  The 

arrival  of  an  American  aircraft  carrier  on  1  February  with  44  aircraft  brought  the  number  of 
American  aircraft  delivered  to  126. 

5  See  above,  p.  57. 

6  An  armistice  in  Korea  might  lead  to  Chinese  intervention  in  Indo-China.  The  flight  of 
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portance  of  the  Indo-Chinese  and  Korean  conflicts,  and  to  accelerate 
deliveries  of  American  equipment,  which  had  fallen  behind  schedule. 
Arriving  in  New  York  on  13  September,  General  de  Lattre  said  that 
France  was  fighting  in  Indo-China  because  it  was  bound  to  protect  the 
three  Associated  States  and  because  the  war  was  one  against  Red  colonial¬ 
ism.1  On  the  next  day  President  Truman  said  that  the  French  stand  in 
Indo-China  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea.2 

General  de  Lattre  s  discussions  at  the  White  House,  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Pentagon,  in  which  M.  Schuman  also  joined,  occupied  a 
week,  and  on  23  September  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  issued 
a  joint  statement,  which  declared  that  the  successful  defence  of  Indo- 
China  was  vital  to  the  defence  of  South-East  Asia,  and  promised  an 
examination  of  the  military  aid  programme  and  a  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  in  deliveries.3  Rumour  had  it  that  most  of  the  $1,000  million  allo¬ 
cated  for  military  and  economic  aid  in  the  Far  East  during  the  fiscal  year 
1 95 1-2  would  go  to  Indo-China.4  It  seemed  that  Indo-China  was  ceasing 
to  be  a  secondary  theatre  in  American  eyes;  General  de  Lattre’s  achieve¬ 
ments  in  Indo-China  and  his  statements  in  Washington  impressed 
Americans,  who  were  also  the  more  disposed  to  help  the  French  to  create 
a  Vietnamese  army,  since  the  existence  of  such  an  army  would  release 
French  divisions  for  the  defence  of  western  Europe  under  General  Eisen¬ 
hower.  American  sympathy  was  further  manifested  later  in  the  year  by 
visits  to  Indo-China  by  General  Collins,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,, and 
Admiral  Radford,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Pacific  Fleet.5 

By  the  end  of  September  it  was  evident  that  the  Viet  Minh  was  prepar¬ 
ing  another  attack  in  northern  Viet  Nam,  and  on  3  October  a  force  of 
9  to  12  battalions  advanced  against  the  Thai  country  in  north-western 
Tongking.  Initial  successes  were  met  by  the  French,  using  aircraft  and 
napalm  bombs,  and  the  French  then  resumed  their  clearing  operations, 
the  most  important  of  which  delivered  into  their  hands  on  14  November 

Chinese  Nationalist  troops  into  Indo-China  was  an  embarrassment  to  the  French  and  might  be 
used  by  Peking  to  fabricate  an  excuse  for  intervention  (see  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  425).  Some 
30,000-35,000  Nationalist  troops  were  interned  in  Indo-China:  South  China  Morning  Post,  3  July 
1951 ;  Le  Monde,  5-6  August  1951.  Reports  that  the  French  had  acceded  to  American  requests  to 
send  them  to  Formosa  were  denied  in  France:  ibid.  20  September  1951. 

1  New  York  Times,  14  September  1951. 

2  Ibid.  15  September  1951. 

3  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  8  October  1951,  p.  570;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  673. 

4  Alanchester  Guardian,  24  September  1951. 

5  General  Collins  arrived  in  Indo-China  on  22  October,  Admiral  Radford  on  6  December. 

From  the  British  side  Mr.  Malcolm  MacDonald  continued  his  sympathetic  liaison  of  previous 

years  (see  Survey  for  1949-50  pp.  426  and  441).  Mr.  MacDonald  arrived  in  Indo-China  on  29 
April  and  saw  General  de  Lattre  and  Bao  Dai.  Before  returning  he  said  in  Saigon  that  communist 
minorities  throughout  South-East  Asia  were  weakening  and  that  the  British  government  was 
anxious  to  help  Bao  Dai:  The  Times  and  Straits  Times,  5  May  1951.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
British  government  Mr.  Tran  Van  Huu  visited  London  in  September  on  his  way  back  to  Indo- 
China  after  signing  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  in  San  Francisco. 
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an  important  centre  of  supplies  and  communications  at  Hoa  Binh  40 
miles  west  of  Hanoi  on  the  Black  River  (a  tributary  of  the  Red  River). 
Heavier  fighting  was  resumed  in  this  area  in  December  when  the  Viet 
Minh,  despite  heavy  losses,  showed  greater  tactical  expertise,  thus  leading 
the  French  to  expect  a  new  and  more  serious  attempt  to  capture  Hanoi. 
Meanwhile  on  25  November  General  de  Lattre  had  been  forced  by  ill 
health  to  return  to  France,  where  he  died  on  1 1  January  1952.  His  year  in 
Indo-China  had  seen  very  great  improvements,  moral  and  material,  in  the 
French  position,  but  at  the  turn  of  the  year  the  French  were  again  facing 
the  same  threat  as  he  had  faced  on  his  arrival  in  December  1950 — the 
threat  to  Hanoi  and  the  Red  River  delta  from  an  enemy  who  retained  the 
initiative. 

(ii)  Malaya 

The  essence  of  the  Briggs  Plan  for  the  suppression  of  disorder  in  Malaya 
was  to  starve  the  rebels  by  the  resettlement  of  Chinese  squatters  and  by 
the  strict  regulation  of  the  movement  of  food.1  The  active  rebel  forces  were 
to  be  cut  off  from  their  supporters  in  the  Min  Yuen,2  estate  labourers  were 
to  be  protected  by  concentrating  them  in  places  where  they  could  be  more 
easily  protected,  and  more  information  was  to  be  extracted  from  villagers, 
partly  by  punishment  for  offences  against  emergency  regulations  and 
partly  by  raising  their  confidence  in  the  prospects  of  the  authorities. 
Heavy  penalties  were  imposed  for  the  offence  of  ‘consorting’  with  rebels, 
collective  punishment  was  inflicted  on  delinquent  villages,  a  Home  Guard 
was  raised  for  local  defence,  and  conscription  was  introduced  to  strengthen 
the  police.  Yet  a  rebel  force  estimated  at  3,500  continued  to  nullify  the 
efforts  of  over  100,000  British,  Malay  and  Gurkha  troops,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  population  held  aloof,  as  in  Indo-China,  from  the  struggle.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  with  the  Chinese  half  of  the  population,  which, 
having  shared  with  the  British  the  task  of  creating  Malayan  prosperity, 
felt  itself  obstructed  by  a  Malay-British  combination.  Denied  citizenship 
and  employment  in  the  civil  service  even  if  born  in  Malaya;  faced  in  the 
Federal  Legislative  Council  with  an  artificial  and  statutory  Malay  majority 
over  all  other  Asian  members;3  observing  the  reluctance  of  the  Malay 
states  to  grant  titles  to  land  to  resettled  squatters;4  antagonized  by  pro¬ 
posals  on  education  which  seemed  an  affront  to  Chinese  culture,5  the 
Chinese  were  to  a  large  extent  indifferent,  when  not  actually  hostile.6 

1  Sir  Harold  Briggs  was  appointed  Director  of  Operations  in  March  1950.  For  the  first  stages 
of  his  plan  see  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  410. 

Ibid.  p.  401.  3  See  ibid.  p.  413. 

6  ^ee  below,  p.  465.  5  gee  below,  p.  467. 

The  treatment  of  Chinese  in  Malaya  was  a  favourite  topic  for  propaganda  from  Peking,  but 
since  the  Chinese  government  made  no  formal  complaint  to  the  British  it  seemed  that  Peking  did 
not  believe  its  allegations  of  brutal  and  savage  persecution,  torture,  rape  and  fascist  atrocities 
(Manchester  Guardian,  3  January  1951;  New  China  News  Agency,  4,  9  and  15  January  1951).  The 
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The  southern  half  of  the  peninsula  was  the  more  afflicted  by  disorder. 
Of  the  ten  regiments  (of  unequal  and  varying  size),  which  constituted  the 
bulk  of  the  Malayan  Races  Liberation  Army,  three  were  operating  in 
Johore,  three  in  Pahang,  and  two  to  the  west  in  the  smaller  states  of 
Selangor  and  Negri  Sembilan  and  in  the  adjoining  settlement  of  Malacca. 
The  remaining  two  regiments  operated  in  Perak  and  Kedah  to  the  north¬ 
west,  leaving  only  minor  units  in  Kelantan  and  comparative  tranquility 
in  Trengganu  and  also  in  little,  distant  Perlis  and  in  the  settlement  of 
Penang.1  The  Briggs  Plan  had  fallen  behind  expectations  during  19502 
and  at  the  beginning  of  1951  the  government’s  aim  was  to  clear  Johore, 
Malacca,  Negri  Sembilan  and  the  southern  part  of  Pahang  in  the  first 
months  of  the  year.  Some  progress  had  already  been  made  in  Malacca 
and  Negri  Sembilan3  and  the  adoption  of  guerrilla  tactics  by  the  British  in 
November  1950  proved  well  judged,  but  the  immense  extent  (49,000 
square  miles)  and  bad  communications  of  Pahang  stood  rebels  in  good  stead 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  success  still  eluded  the  authorities  despite 
increased  casualties  on  the  rebel  side  and  fewer  losses  among  troops, 
police  and  civilians.4  During  1951  1,025  rebels  were  killed  and  601  sur¬ 
rendered,  as  opposed  to  639  killed  and  147  surrendered  in  the  previous 
year.  The  army  lost  124  men  in  place  of  204,  the  police  380  in  place  of 
567;  civilian  casualties  amounted  to  533  killed  and  135  missing  in  place  of 
646  killed  and  106  missing.  The  total  of  rebel  casualties,  killed,  wounded, 
captured  or  surrendered,  since  the  beginning  of  the  ‘emergency’  in  the 
middle  of  1948  was  estimated  at  5,528,  a  figure  which  was  well  above  the 
estimated  strength  of  the  active  rebel  forces  operating  with  arms  in  hand  at 
any  one  moment  and  indicated  a  steady  and  plentiful  supply  of  new  recruits. 
Security  forces  had  suffered  2,920  casualties  in  the  same  three  and  a 


arrest  of  18  Chinese  during  the  riots  in  Singapore  in  December  1950  (see  Survey  for  1949-50, 
p.  416)  was  magnified  into  the  incarceration  of  1,100.  Certain  unofficial  bodies  in  China  pro¬ 
posed  to  send  an  investigating  team  to  Malaya  and  applied  on  8  March  to  Mr.  Attlee  for  entry 
permits  ( New  China  News  Agency,  27  February  and  13  March  1951;  New  York  Times,  12  March 
1 95  0-  Mr.  Attlee  thereupon  received  protests  against  such  a  visit  from  Chinese  in  Malaya,  who 
denied  that  there  was  any  reason  to  become  alarmed  about  the  treatment  of  Chinese  in  Malaya 
{Statesman,  16  March  1951;  Straits  Times,  17,  24  and  30  March  1951).  The  Colonial  Secretary, 
Mr.  Griffiths,  told  the  House  of  Commons  on  6  April  that  the  requests  and  allegations  from 
China  were  dishonest  and  transparent  and  that  the  British  had  nothing  to  hide  but  equally  had 
no  intention  of  admitting  a  mission  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  486,  Written  Answers,  col.  31;  Docu~ 
meats  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  674). 

1  Straits  Times,  20  February  1951  and  20  June  1951.  The  number  of  Chinese  in  Kelantan  and 
Trengganu  was  comparatively  small,  economic  development  and  the  Chinese  population  being 
concentrated  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula’s  dorsal  mountain  chain.  The  three  regiments 
in  Pahang  included  one  which  was,  unlike  the  rest,  originally  composed  of  Malays.  After 
suffering  considerable  losses  it  was  re-formed  as  a  mixed  unit  of  Malays  and  Chinese :  ibid.  8 
March  1951. 

2  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  412.  3  Ibid_  loc-  dt 

For  improvements  in  the  situation  in  Pahang  see  Straits  Times,  7,  8,  9  and  12  March  1951  • 

and  in  Johore,  ibid.  9  August  and  17  October  1951. 
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half  years,  and  the  number  of  civilians  killed,  missing  or  wounded  was 

3H33-1 

The  number  of  surrenders  was  watched  with  particular  interest.  The 
motives  of  those  who  gave  themselves  up  were  various.  Some  alleged  the 
increasing  effectiveness  of  the  government’s  forces,  and  particularly  of  air 
attacks.  Others  complained  of  dissension  among  the  rebel  leaders  and 
suspiciousness  throughout  the  ranks.  Most,  however,  were  exhausted  and 
hungry,  and  their  plight  endorsed  the  policy  of  Sir  Harold  Briggs  and  con¬ 
firmed  the  opinion  of  those  who  maintained  that  the  weakness  of  the 
Briggs  Plan  was  not  in  the  conception  but  in  the  shortage  of  the  man¬ 
power  needed  to  carry  it  out.  On  this  view  the  first  necessities  were  to 
press  on  with  resettlement,  to  intensify  the  control  of  food  and,  failing 
adequate  voluntary  enlistment,  to  introduce  conscription. 

The  Chinese  squatters  who,  whether  from  sympathy  or  fear,  were  helping 
the  rebels,2  numbered  almost  10  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Malaya. 
The  High  Commissioner,  Sir  Henry  Gurney,  told  the  Federal  Legislative 
Council  on  25  January  1951  that  nearly  120,000  of  them  had  been,  or 
were  about  to  be,  resettled,  leaving  some  300,000  more  to  be  moved.3 
Resettlement  areas  were  in  effect  new  towns  with  populations  up  to  17,000. 
Eighty-one  such  areas  had  been  created  by  the  beginning  of  1951  and 
194  more  were  planned.4  But  the  governments  in  the  several  Malay  states 
remained  unwilling  to  grant  the  Chinese  squatters  titles  to  the  land  which 
they  came  to  occupy.  Whereas  in  Johore  a  squatter  was  given  a  lease  for 
life  and  in  Kedah  a  lease  for  30  years,  elsewhere  he  could  get  no  more 
than  a  probationary  licence  for  two  years. 

The  resettlement  of  squatters  reduced,  though  it  did  not  eliminate,  the 
rebels’  supplies  from  non-combatant  Chinese.  In  addition,  more  stringent 
regulations  came  into  force  on  16  June  in  order  to  stop  the  flow  of  food 
and  other  commodities  into  the  jungle.5  The  movement  of  certain  stores 
by  road  was  prohibited  after  dark;  vehicles  were  not  allowed  to  stop  out¬ 
side  towns;  eating  in  the  fields  was  prohibited;  sales  to  customers  might 
be  made  only  upon  production  of  identity  cards.6 

Such  measures  weakened  the  rebels,  but  it  was  also  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  government’s  forces.  A  Home  Guard  had  been  formed  and 
had  a  strength  at  the  beginning  of  1951  of  30,000,  of  whom  25,400  were 

1  The  Times,  22  January  1952.  Planters  continued  to  suffer  heavily.  Out  of  a  total  of  about 
1,000  15  were  killed  in  1948,  4  in  1949,  18  in  1950  and  13  in  the  first  half  of  1951.  For  the  life 
of  a  planter  at  this  time  see  ibid.  9  October  1951. 

2  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  433,  and  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  401. 

3  The  Times,  26  January  1951. 

4  In  both  Johore  and  Perak  resettlement  was  almost  completed  by  the  middle  of  the  year, 
67,000  squatters  having  been  moved  in  the  former  state  and  1 1 7,480  in  the  latter.  By  August  the 
number  of  resettled  squatters  had  risen  to  about  290,000  and  the  cost  was  put  at  $69,000 
(Malayan):  New  York  Times,  19  August  1951. 

5  See  also  Survey  for  1 949-50,  p.  405. 
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6  The  Times,  16  June  1951. 
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Malays,  3,500  were  Chinese  and  800  were  Indians;  in  Pahang,  where  the 
Home  Guard  was  credited  with  much  of  the  year’s  improvement,  a 
quarter  of  the  force  was  Chinese.1  These  were  all  volunteers.  In 
addition,  compulsory  service  was  introduced  and  a  first  call-up  under 
Manpower  Regulations  was  announced  on  22  January:  20,000  men  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  18  and  24  were  to  be  called  up  at  the  rate  of  1,000  per 
month  for  two  years’  service  with  the  police,  but  not  in  the  army.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  regulations  affected  290,000  persons  of  whom  only  a 
small  proportion  would  actually  be  called.  The  regulations  allowed  those 
called  to  appeal  to  tribunals  for  exemption  and  guaranteed  to  conscripts 
re-employment  at  the  end  of  their  service.2  There  was  nevertheless  a  rush 
by  young  Chinese  to  leave  the  country;  applications  for  re-entry  permits 
were  received  at  the  rate  of  200  a  day  after  the  announcement  of  the  call¬ 
up,  and  considerable  indignation  was  aroused  against  these  ‘dodgers’.3 
Enrolment  proceeded  slowly  and  after  six  months  only  2,586  men  were  in 
service — 1,144  Malays,  1,079  Chinese  and  363  Indians  and  others;  a 
further  329  had  been  called  but  exempted. 

The  authorities  also  had  recourse  to  the  collective  punishment  of  villages, 
for  which  provision  had  been  made  by  Emergency  Regulation  1 7  D, 
issued  on  10  January  1949.  For  example,  on  20  January  1951,  an  English 
resettlement  officer  having  been  murdered  at  Pusing  in  Perak  and  the 
villagers  having  refused  to  give  any  information  about  the  incident,  all 
shops  in  the  village  were  closed  and  a  fine  of  $40,000  imposed  with  a 
minimum  of  $15  per  head  for  all  males  over  the  age  of  18.4  Pusing  con¬ 
tained  about  1,000  inhabitants,  mostly  Chinese,  and  had  been  the  scene  of 
12  murders  and  87  incidents  since  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection.5 
Upon  revision  of  this  sentence  food  shops  were  allowed  to  open  for  two 
hours  everyday.  At  the  end  of  April  another  murder  was  committed  in  the 
same  village  and  it  was  then  threatened  with  the  fate  of  Jenderam,6  a 
village  in  Selangor  of  1,500  inhabitants,  which  was  cleared  at  short  notice 
and  destroyed  by  a  mixed  contingent  of  troops  and  social  workers.7 
Jenderam  had  a  particularly  bad  record  and  101  of  its  inhabitants  (72 
Malays  and  29  Chinese)  were  subsequently  found  guilty  of  helping  rebels.8 
When,  after  the  murder  of  Sir  Henry  Gurney,9  the  village  of  Tras  in 
Pahang  was  visited  in  November  with  a  like  fate,10  the  number  of  villages 

1  The  Times,  26  January  1951. 

2  See  Straits  Times,  23  January  1951.  The  regulations  required  registration  after  a  seventeenth 
birthday,  but  the  authorities  did  not  propose  to  call  any  man  until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  18. 

3  The  Times,  1  February  1951 ;  Straits  Times,  31  January  and  2  and  9  February  1951.  Applica¬ 
tions  by  ‘dodgers’  to  return  were  later  refused:  ibid.  2  August  1951. 

4  $8  =  c.  £1.  5  The  Times,  22  January  1951. 

6  Manchester  Guardian,  30  April  1951. 

7  The  Times  and  Straits  Times,  16  February  1951.  8  Straits  Times,  6  April  1951. 

9  See  below,  p.  470. 

10  The  Times,  8  November  1951. 
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punished  under  Regulation  17  D  reached  18. 1  The  dispossessed  inhabitants 
were  removed  to  detention  camps,  of  which  the  two  largest,  at  Ipoh  and 
Kluang  in  Johore,  contained  between  2,500  and  3,000  persons  each.  After 
the  punishment  of  Jenderam  in  February  3,727  persons  were  held  in 
camps  under  collective  detention  orders,  together  with  7,803  persons  de¬ 
tained  on  individual  grounds.2  Most  of  these  latter  were  Chinese. 

The  need  to  win  the  confidence  and  co-operation  of  the  Chinese  in 
Malaya  had  been  repeatedly  stated  since  the  beginning  of  an  insurrection 
which  was  predominantly  Chinese,  but  very  many  Chinese  who  dis¬ 
approved  the  insurrection  remained  unwilling  to  commit  themselves  to 
open  support  of  the  government  and  unconvinced  that  the  British  and  the 
Malays  would  accord  them  equal  status  and  equal  political  opportunities 
with  Malays  in  the  Federation.3  The  test  case  of  citizenship  remained 
unsettled.  The  time  for  applications  for  citizenship  under  the  Federation 
Agreement  of  April  19484  expired  on  1  February  1951.  In  order  to  acquire 
citizenship  of  the  Federation  it  was  necessary  to  prove  proficiency  in 
English  or  Malay,  but  many  non-Malays  were  neither  able  to  pass  the  test 
nor  given  adequate  facilities  for  acquiring  the  necessary  qualifications. 
The  qualifying  period  was  extended  by  six  months  in  the  case  of  persons 
over  45  who  had  lived  more  than  20  years  in  Malaya.  In  the  previous 
year  the  Communities  Liaison  Committee  had,  in  the  face  of  opposition 
from  some  Malays,  made  proposals  for  amending  those  sections  of  the 
Federation  Agreement  which  regulated  citizenship,5  and  in  July  1951  an 
amending  Bill  came  before  the  Federal  Legislative  Council.6  It  was 
referred,  without  debate  and  with  practically  no  opposition,  to  a  select 
committee. 

Communal  strains  also  found  expression  over  the  question  of  education. 
A  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  L.  J.  Barnes,  Director  of 
Social  Training  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  was  appointed  to  consider 
Malay  education  and  issued  its  report  on  10  June.7  It  proposed  the 


1  Straits  Times,  8  November  1951.  Other  villages  punished  during  1951,  besides  the  three 
mentioned  above,  were:  Sungkop  in  Kedah,  fined  on  27  January  $25,000,  later  reduced  to 
$5,000,  after  an  ambush  in  which  two  constables  were  killed;  Busut  in  Selangor,  whose  450  in¬ 
habitants  were  all  removed  to  a  resettlement  area  on  1  May;  Kanthan  in  Perak,  whose  2,000  in¬ 
habitants  received  the  same  punishment  on  5  May;  Segambat,  a  suburb  of  Kuala  Lumpur  with 
10,000  inhabitants,  which  was  entirely  cleared  on  26  June  and  the  following  days;  and  Bukit 
Changgang  in  Selangor,  which  suffered  the  same  fate  on  12  November. 

2  Straits  Times,  3  March  1951.  This  total  included  696  dependants.  The  position  at  the  end  of 
the  year  was  much  the  same:  5,920  Chinese  were  detained,  908  Malays,  233  Indians,  1  European 
and  66  others:  ibid.  31  January  1952. 

3  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  416-20,  and  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  414. 

4  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp.  421-4.  5  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  415. 

6  For  the  text  of  the  Bill  see  Supplement  to  Federation  of  Malaya  Government  Gazette,  vol.  iv,  no.  7, 

26  March  1951,  pp.  337-50- 

7  Federation  of  Malaya:  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Malay  Education,  Federation  of  Malaya  (Kuala 
Lumpur,  Government  Press,  I951). 
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establishment  of  free  National  Schools  for  children  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  12  with  teaching  in  both  English  and  Malay;  existing  Malay  schools, 
where  the  teaching  was  in  Malay,  would  disappear,  and  existing  English 
schools  would  become  secondary  schools  and  stepping-stones  on  the  way 
to  the  University  of  Malaya  and  to  teachers’  training  colleges.  The  adop¬ 
tion  of  these  proposals  would  involve  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  Chinese 
and  the  relatively  few  Indian  schools  and  the  education  of  Chinese  and 
Indian  children  in  Anglo-Malay  schools,  although  no  pressure  would  be 
exerted  to  these  ends.  Chinese  and  Indians  objected  that  the  Barnes 
report  had  gone  beyond  its  terms  of  reference — the  education  of  Malays 
— and  had  done  so  without  Chinese  or  Indian  participation.  They 
maintained  that  all  children  should  receive  primary  education  in  their 
mother  tongue;  that  to  teach  young  children  in  two  foreign  languages 
would  be  too  great  a  strain  upon  them  (nearly  half  a  million  children  would 
be  involved  in  this  case) ;  that  the  social  advantages  of  a  common 
language  could  be  exaggerated  and  would  not  suffice  to  build  up  a  common 
nationality,  so  long  as  non-Malays  continued  to  feel  that  they  were  objects  of 
political  discrimination;  and  that  ancient  and  extensive  cultures  were  being 
sacrificed  for  what  was  essentially  a  political  and  not  an  educational  scheme. 

The  Barnes  report  was  submitted  to  the  Federal  Legislative  Council  on 

1 1  July.  At  the  same  time  a  report  on  Chinese  education  in  Malaya, 
prepared  by  Dr.  William  P.  Fenn,  an  American,  and  Dr.  T.  Y.  Wu,  a 
Chinese  American,  was  also  submitted;1  it  proposed  that  the  government’s 
subsidies  to  Chinese  schools  should  be  doubled  in  1952  and  again  in  1953. 
Both  reports  were  discussed  in  September  at  a  conference  in  Singapore 
of  Directors  of  Education  from  the  Federation,  Sarawak,  North  Borneo, 
Brunei  and  Singapore.  On  1 1  September  Sir  Henry  Gurney  expressed 
himself  in  favour  of  the  Barnes  report  with  adjustments  of  detail,  and 
when  the  two  reports  were  debated  by  the  Federal  Legislative  Council  on 
19  and  20  September,  the  Member  for  Education,  Dato  Thuraisingham 
(himself  a  Ceylonese)  claimed  that  the  learning  of  three  languages  was  not 
too  much  for  children  and  proposed  a  levy  on  industry  to  provide  annually 
$22  million  for  education.2  The  reports  were  then  committed  to  a  select 
committee. 

Although  in  citizenship  and  education  the  Chinese  had  little  cause  for 
satisfaction,  there  was  in  politics  some  ground  for  a  cautious  optimism.  On 

12  January  it  was  announced  that  Dato  Onn  bin  Ja’afar’s  proposals3  to  ad¬ 
mit  persons  of  all  races  to  the  United  Malayan  National  Organization  had 
been  approved  by  that  party’s  central  working  committee.4  This  move  was 

1  Federation  of  Malaya:  Report  on  Chinese  Education  (Kuala  Lumpur,  Government  Press,  1951). 

2  Straits  Times,  20  September  1951.  3  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  413. 

4  Straits  Times,  13  January  1951.  See  Survey  for  1949-50  for  proposals  by  Malay  and  Chinese 

leaders  to  admit  persons  of  different  race  to  their  political  organizations. 
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welcomed  by  the  Chinese  leader,  Date  Tan  Cheng  Lock,1  but  opposed  by 

uat aShlm  Gam’  President  of  the  Peninsula  Malays  Union,  and  by 
other  Malays.2 3  Dato  Onn,  mindful  of  opposition  from  his  own  community 
announced  on  6  June5  that  if  U.M.N.O.  did  not  endorse  its  working 
committee  s  recommendation,  he  would  form  a  new  Independence  of 
Malaya  Party,  which  would  be  open  to  persons  of  all  races  and  would  work 
for  the  establishment  within  seven  years  of  a  self-governing  Malaya  (in¬ 
cluding  Singapore).  The  executive  committees  of  U.M.N.O.  had  no  prior 
information  of  this  pronouncement,4  which  angered  many  Malays  and 
particularly  the  Sultans.  On  13  June  Dato  Onn  further  announced  that 
he  contemplated  resigning  from  U.M.N.O.,  and  he  carried  this  threat  into 
execution  on  26  August.  Assured  of  support  from  other  communities,5  he 
also  secured  that  of  the  Malayan  trade  unions,  which  decided  not  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  formation  of  a  Labour  Party  until  after  the  achievement  of 
Malayan  independence.6 

The  new  Independence  of  Malaya  Party  was  launched  on  16  September 
m  Kuala  Lumpur  at  a  mass  meeting,  over  which  Dato  Tan  presided.  Dato 
Tan  explained  that  his  conception  of  Malayan  independence  was  indepen¬ 
dence  within  the  British  Commonwealth.  Dato  Onn,  whose  use  of  the 
word  independence  had  caused  some  uneasiness  (how,  for  example,  would 
independent  Malaya  be  defended?),  cited  the  examples  of  India  and 
Pakistan  and  said  that  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  independence 
would  immediately  be  followed  by  secession  from  the  Commonwealth; 
but  a  grant  of  independence  should  not  be  made  conditional  upon  a 
promise  to  remain  in  the  Commonwealth.  In  any  case,  said  Dato  Onn, 
unity  must  come  before  any  independence.7 

These  manoeuvres  were  accompanied  by  constitutional  changes.  Pro¬ 
posals  made  in  September  19508  were  approved  by  the  Federal  Legislative 
Council  on  24  January  1951  and  came  into  effect  on  9  April.  An  executive 
of  14  was  constituted,  consisting  of  three  ex  officio  members  (the  Chief 
Secretary,  the  Financial  Secretary  and  the  Attorney-General),  two  official 
Members  (for  Defence  and  Chinese  Affairs)  and  nine  unofficial  Members. 
Each  of  the  Members  was  the  head  of  a  department  and  the  unofficial 
Members  could  be  removed  from  their  offices  by  a  vote  of  censure  in  the 

1  Straits  Times,  27  March  1951. 

2  Ibid.  28  March  1951.  The  Peninsula  Malays  Union  had  been  formed  in  1949  by  members  of 
U.M.N.O.  who  objected  to  Dato  Onn’s  liberal  approach  to  racial  problems:  see  Survey  for 
1949-50,  p.  415- 

3  Straits  Times,  6  June  1951.  4  ibid.  9  June  1951. 

5  The  Indians  were  in  process  of  merging  the  Malayan  Indian  Congress,  the  Malayan  Indian 

Association  and  the  Federation  of  Indian  Organizations  into  a  single  Congress  of  Indian  Organi¬ 
zations:  ibid.  14  May  1951. 

6  The  Times,  27  August  1951.  The  trade  unions  were  among  the  few  non-communist  bodies 
in  Malaya. 

7  Straits  Times,  17  September  1951. 


8  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  416. 
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Federal  Legislative  Council  (where  a  Speaker  would  henceforth  preside  in 
place  of  the  High  Commissioner).  The  first  list  of  Members  was  published 
on  14  March.1  Three  of  the  nine  unofficial  Members  were  British  civil 
servants2  and  the  remaining  six  comprised  3  Malays,  1  Chinese,  1  Cey¬ 
lonese  and  1  European.3  No  Indian  was  included,  although  one  was  invited 
to  serve  by  the  High  Commissioner  and  declined.4 

The  various  outrages  by  the  rebels,  which  alternated  throughout  the 
year  with  reassuring  and  optimistic  statements  from  the  government,  cul¬ 
minated  on  6  October  in  the  murder  of  the  High  Commissioner,  Sir  Henry 
Gurney,  an  event  which  (together  with  an  ambush  on  22  October  fatal  to 
ten  men  of  the  Royal  West  Kent  Regiment)  rudely  attracted  British  public 
attention5  to  the  continuing  failure  to  restore  order  and  confidence  in 
Malaya  despite  the  considerable  achievements  of  Sir  Henry  Gurney 
and  Sir  Harold  Briggs  in  politics  and  in  fighting.  The  newly  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Mr.  Oliver  Lyttelton,  left  England 
by  air  on  26  November  to  visit  Malaya,  Singapore  and  Hongkong. 
On  arriving  in  Singapore  on  29  November  he  said  that  the  restoration 
of  law  and  order  must  come  first — a  remark  which  drew  from  Dato 
Onn  the  comment  that  Great  Britain  was  more  interested  in  the  rubber 
than  in  the  welfare  of  Malaya.6  Asked  whether  the  British  government 
would  reconsider  its  recognition  of  the  communist  government  of 
China,  Mr.  Lyttelton  said  that  perhaps  it  might.7  A  few  days  later, 
on  the  airfields  of  Kuala  Lumpur,  Mr.  Lyttelton  said  that  political 
and  social  progress  were  essential,  thus  redressing  the  unbalance  of  his 
first  remarks  at  Singapore,8  but  the  Malays,  trade  unionists  and  others 
remained  suspicious.  In  interviews  on  5  and  7  December  with  Dato  Onn 
and  trade  union  leaders  the  Secretary  of  State  assured  them  that  there 
would  be  no  change  of  policy  in  constitutional  matters  or  towards  the 

1  Straits  Times,  14  March  1951. 

2  Their  departments  dealt  with  economic  affairs,  industrial  and  social  relations,  and  ports  and 
railways. 

3  Home  Affairs:  Dato  Onn  bin  Ja’afar. 

Education:  Dato  Thuraisingham  (Ceylonese). 

Health:  Dr.  Lee  Tiang  Keng. 

Agriculture  and  Forestry:  Tengku  Yaacob  bin  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid,  a  brother  of  the  Sultan 
of  Kedah. 

Lands,  Mines  and  Commerce:  Dato  Mahmud  bin  Mat. 

Works  and  Housing:  Mr.  J.  D.  Mead,  well  known  in  the  mining  industry  in  Perak. 

Each  of  these  Members  received  a  salary  of  $32,000,  except  the  Member  for  Home  Affairs, 
who  received  $36,000:  Straits  Times,  26  April  1951.  The  Member  for  Home  Affairs  did  not  yet 
have  authority  over  the  police  or  internal  security. 

4  Straits  Times,  14  March  1951. 

5  For  British  opinions  earlier  in  the  year  see  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  27 
February:  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  484,  coll.  1995-2047. 

6  The  Times,  1  December  1951. 

7  For  the  repercussions  of  recognition  in  Malaya  see  Survey  for  1 949-50,  p.  406. 

8  And  see  his  statement  on  3  December:  Manchester  Guardian,  4  December  1951. 
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unions.1  Questioned  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  5  December,  Mr. 
Churchill  did  not  disown  his  predecessor’s  policy  of  helping  Malaya  to 
self-government  within  the  Commonwealth  as  soon  as  possible,2  but  was 
so  clearly  unwilling  to  define  his  policy  at  that  time  as  to  cause  Dato  Onn 
to  ask  for  a  clear  statement.3 

On  1 1  December  Mr.  Lyttelton  proclaimed  six  headings  under  which 
immediate  action  must  be  taken:4  unified  over-all  direction  of  military 
and  civil  forces  operating  against  the  enemy;  reorganization  of  the  police 
to  secure  better  training  and  a  reserve;  education  of  children  and  adults, 
too  many  of  whom  did  not  know  what  the  fighting  was  about;  better  pro¬ 
tection  for  resettlement  areas;  a  strong  Home  Guard  with  more  Chinese; 
and  a  review  of  the  terms  of  service  of  the  overstrained  civil  servants.  Mr. 
Lyttelton  also  recognized  the  need  for  more  armoured  vehicles  and 
expressly  opposed  the  theory  that  the  provision  of  such  protection  would 
lower  the  spirit  of  the  police.  He  wanted  more  government  officers  who 
could  speak  Malay  and  Chinese  and  proposed  to  offer  bonuses  to  those  so 
qualified.  He  spoke  of  giving  more  weapons  to  miners  and  planters,  of 
overhauling  the  propaganda  services,  and  of  getting  help  from  Singapore. 
He  promised  that  Great  Britain  would  not  abandon  Malaya  until  terrorism 
had  been  stamped  out  and  all  communities  had  established  a  true  partner¬ 
ship  capable  of  sustaining  stable  government,  and  he  expressed  the  belief 
that  Great  Britain  would  still  have  a  place  and  a  part  to  play  in  Malaya 
after  the  achievement  of  self-government.  He  said  nothing  about  military 
reinforcements. 

After  Mr.  Lyttelton’s  return  to  England5  the  most  urgent  matter  was 
the  appointment  of  a  High  Commissioner  to  take  the  place  of  Sir  Henry 
Gurney.  General  Sir  Rob  Lockhart,  who  had  been  chosen  as  Director  of 
Operations  in  succession  to  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Harold  Briggs,  had 
arrived  in  Malaya  shortly  before  the  Secretary  of  State  and  had  been 
given  wide  powers  over  the  Defence  Department,  the  police,  Home  Guard 
and  civil  defence.6  It  was  felt  in  Downing  Street,  however,  that  yet  another 
general  could  usefully  be  sent  to  Malaya  and  that  the  emergency  called 
for  the  appointment  of  a  military  personality  to  the  post  of  High  Commis¬ 
sioner.  Rumour  transported  Field  Marshal  Lord  Montgomery  to  Malaya, 
especially  after  he  had  taken  luncheon  with  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Colonial  Secretary  at  Chequers.  The  name  of  General  Sir  Brian 

1  Straits  Times,  6  and  8  December  1951.  Dato  Onn  added  that  partnership  between  British 
and  Malayans  would  lead  logically  to  dominion  status. 

2  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  494,  coll.  2384-5. 

3  Observer,  9  December  1951.  4  Straits  Times,  12  December  1951. 

5  Mr.  Lyttelton  left  Singapore  for  Hongkong  on  1 1  December.  He  returned  to  Singapore  on 

15  December  and  again  visited  Kuala  Lumpur  before  returning  to  London. 

6  See  Straits  Times,  2  November  1951.  The  authority  of  Sir  Harold  Briggs  had  been  more 
circumscribed.  Sir  Harold’s  appointment  had  been  made  in  March  1950  for  twelve  months. 
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Robertson,  who  had  had  quasi-proconsular  experience  in  Germany  and 
had  just  returned  from  the  Middle  East,  also  figured  in  unofficial — and 
perhaps  also  in  official — discussion.  But  neither  of  these  eminent  soldiers 
was  chosen  and  after  some  delay,  during  which  Malayan  opposition  to  a 
soldier  may  have  been  considered,1  it  was  announced  on  15  January  1952, 
that  the  new  High  Commissioner  would  be  General  Sir  Gerald  Templer. 
Sir  Gerald  Templer  was  to  discharge  all  the  normal  civilian  duties  of  the 
High  Commissioner  and  to  have  the  direction  of  military  and  police 
forces.  Sir  Rob  Lockhart  was  to  become  Deputy  Director  of  Operations, 
and  a  civilian  deputy  High  Commissioner  would  be  appointed  so  long  as 
the  emergency  lasted.2  Sir  Gerald  Templer  took  the  oath  of  office  in 
Kuala  Lumpur  on  7  February  1952  and  at  the  same  time  a  directive 
addressed  to  him  by  the  British  government  was  published.3  This  directive 
stated  that  it  was  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  that  Malaya  should  become 
in  due  course  a  fully  self-governing  nation;  that  in  order  to  achieve  a 
united  Malaya  a  common  form  of  citizenship  was  necessary  for  all  who 
regarded  the  Federation  as  their  real  home  and  the  object  of  their  loyalty; 
and  that  the  British  government  believed  that  the  British  had  a  mission  in 
Malaya  and  would  have  a  part  to  play  there  after  the  attainment  of  self- 
government. 


(iii)  Burma 

The  third  anniversary  of  Burmese  independence,  4  January  1951,  was 
the  last  day  on  which  rebels  against  the  government  might  take  advantage 
of  an  offer  of  amnesty  extended  to  them  by  the  government  on  10  May 
I95°*  By  that  date  some  8,000  rebels  of  various  denominations,  mostly 
members  of  the  People’s  Volunteer  Organization  but  also  some  Karens  and 
some  communists,  had  surrendered,4  but  the  revolts  continued,  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  writ  ran  but  precariously,  and  the  economy  of  the  country  was 
disrupted.  Burma’s  production  of  rice,  which  was  between  7-5  and  8 
million  tons  a  year  before  the  war,  was  halved  and  exports  of  rice  had 
sunk  from  a  pre-war  figure  of  3-5  million  tons  to  1-2  million  tons  in  each  of 
the  years  1950  and  1951. 5  Instead  of  exporting  some  5  million  barrels  of 
oil  annually,  as  it  had  done  before  the  war,  Burma  was  meeting  less  than 

1  The  Straits  Times,  in  a  leading  article  on  24  December  1951,  objected  to  Lord  Montgomery 
in  particular  and  to  all  soldiers  in  general,  saying  that  Lord  Montgomery  could  lose  Malaya  as 
quickly  as  he  had  won  North  Africa. 

2  The  Times,  16  January  1952. 

3  Ibid.  8  February  1952;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  675. 

4  New  York  Times,  9  January  1951. 

5  Burma  had  been  much  the  largest  exporter  of  rice.  Siam  and  Indo-China  each  exported 
about  1-5  million  tons  before  the  war,  compared  with  Burma’s  3-5  million  tons.  In  1951  Siamese 
exports  were  I -2  million  tons  and  Indo-Chinese  exports  practically  nothing.  Thus  the  combined 
pre-war  exports  of  6-5  million  tons  for  these  three  countries  were  represented  in  1951  by  2-5 
million  tons. 
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one-half  of  its  domestic  requirements  from  domestic  production,  the  pipe 
line  to  Rangoon  and  the  refinery  at  Syriam  having  been  cut.  Work  in  the 
teak  forests  was  practically  brought  to  a  standstill  and  many  of  the  indis¬ 
pensable  elephants  were  stolen  as  soon  as  they  were  trained.  Rubber  plan¬ 
tations  suffered  from  illicit  tapping  and  the  getting  of  tin,  wolfram  and 
other  minerals  was  also  arrested.1 

There  were  some  signs  of  improvement  during  the  first  months  of  1951. 
The  revolt  of  the  White  Band  section  of  the  People’s  Volunteer  Organiza¬ 
tion2  was  weakening,  and  the  most  splitting  of  the  government’s  headaches, 
the  Karen  revolt,3  was  also  losing  intensity.  The  fact  that  remnants  of  Karen 
and  P .V.O.  forces  were  reported  to  be  in  treaty  with  communist  insurgents4 
was  evidence  of  their  decline  rather  than  augury  of  a  new  and  powerful 
anti-government  alliance.  In  February,  March  and  April  the  government 
made  a  series  of  counter-attacks,  but  in  spite  of  some  successes,  the  non¬ 
communist  malcontents  had  not  been  entirely  reduced  when  the  rains 
came  and  temporarily  put  a  stop  to  campaigning. 

Of  the  two  communist  insurrections  that  of  the  Red  Flag  communists 
seemed  also  to  be  on  the  decline,  but  the  advantage  of  this  decline  accrued 
to  the  White  Flag  communists  rather  than  to  the  government,  since  many 
who  abandoned  the  Red  Flag  leader,  Thakin  Soe,  transferred  their  support 
to  the  White  Flag  leader,  Thakin  Than  Tun.  The  communist  threat  to 
the  government  was  the  more  serious  and  the  more  embarrassing  to  the 
government  by  reason  of  the  links  between  Thakin  Than  Tun  and  the 
Chinese  People’s  Republic,  with  which  Burma,  following  the  Indian 
example,  wished  to  be  on  good  terms.  Thakin  Than  Tun,  who  visited 
China  in  November  1950,  was  reported  to  have  secured  a  promise  of  arms 
in  exchange  for  the  cession  to  China  of  some  10,000  square  miles  of  dis¬ 
puted  Kachin  territory  in  the  Sino-Burmese  march-lands,5  and  some  3,000 
Chinese  communist  troops  were  said  to  have  entered  the  Kachin  state  in 
the  same  month,  ostensibly  to  prevent  the  construction  of  an  American  air 
base  at  Putao,  60  miles  south  of  the  Tibetan  border.6 

Conflicting  Chinese  and  Burmese  territorial  claims  were  a  source  of  some 
embarrassment  to  Burmese  communists,  who  could  hardly  afford  to 
offend  Burmese  nationalist  sentiment,  the  less  so  since  the  withdrawal  of 
the  British  in  1948  had  eliminated  the  anti-European  basis  of  Burmese 

1  The  profit  of  the  Tavoy  Tin  Company,  for  instance,  was  £199  for  1950  compared  with 
£ 1 7,059  for  1949.  Wolfram  from  the  Mawchi  mines  could  not  be  moved  and  in  September  1951 
Karen  rebels  got  possession  of  three  years’  production:  Financial  Times ,  4  October  1951. 

2  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  449  and  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  380. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  451  and  380  respectively. 

4  Statesman,  31  January  1951;  Observer,  27  May  1951. 

5  Statesman,  6  January  1951;  Christian  Science  Monitor,  16  January  1951;  Manchester  Guardian, 
29  May  1951. 

6  New  York  Times,  1  February  1951.  These  troops  were  reported  to  have  withdrawn  in 
February  1951:  ibid.  16  February  1951. 
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nationalism  and  so  rendered  it  more  sensitive  to  Chinese  encroachment. 
When  asked  by  an  anti-communist  Burmese  newspaper  whether  they 
accepted  Chinese  claims  and  a  Chinese  map  showing  disputed  territory  as 
Chinese,  Burmese  communists  denied  that  Thakin  Than  Tun  had  bar¬ 
gained  away  Burmese  territory.1 

The  Chinese  People’s  Republic  showed  no  inclination  to  use  the  un¬ 
certainly  demarcated  border  as  an  excuse  for  marching  into  Burma. 
Peking  and  Rangoon  entered  into  discussions  about  the  frontier,  and 
Peking  expressed  the  view  that  the  matter  could  be  settled  amicably  at  a 
later  date.2  Thakin  Nu  told  the  Burmese  Parliament3  that  there  was  no 
rift  with  Peking,  that  relations  were  very  cordial,  that  there  was  no  Chinese 
support  for  the  rebels4  or  fear  of  Chinese  intervention,  and  that  China  had 
given  assurances  of  harbouring  no  territorial  ambitions.  The  publication 
of  the  offending  map  was  explained  on  the  grounds  that  the  Chinese, 
having  had  no  time  to  prepare  new  maps,  were  using  old  ones :  the  frontier 
would  be  defined  in  due  course  through  diplomatic  channels. 

The  debatable  frontier  and  the  fear  of  Chinese  help  for  the  insurgent 
Burmese  communists  were  not  the  only  pitfalls  to  be  skirted,  if  the  two 
governments  were  to  maintain  friendly  relations.  There  was  also  the  pre¬ 
sence  in  Burma  of  some  4,000  Chinese  Nationalist  troops  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  General  Li  Mi,  who  had  retreated  from  China  into  Kengtung  in 
June  1 950.  They  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  were  continually  being 
reinforced.5  The  Burmese  government  feared  lest  a  Chinese  communist 
force  be  dispatched  into  Burma  to  complete  the  discomfiture  of  General  Li 
Mi,  and  in  May  Rangoon  asked  Washington  to  make  representations  to 
General  Chiang  for  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  General  Li  Mi  and  his 
men.6  These  troops  had  taken  over  effective  control  of  the  area  occupied  by 
them,  were  engaged  in  training  and  equipping  themselves  for  further  opera¬ 
tions  (with  the  help,  Rangoon  suspected,  of  the  neighbouring  government  of 
Siam),7  and  had  multiplied  their  original  strength  many  times.8  In  July 
some  15,000  of  them  advanced  into  China  to  a  point  a  few  miles  south  of 
Kunming,  the  capital  of  Yunnan.9  They  were  then  checked  but  succeeded 

1  Statesman,  15  January  1951. 

2  Christian  Science  Monitor,  5  February  1951.  It  was  also  reported  that  China  had  told  the 
Burmese  Ambassador  that  Burma  was  incapable  of  administering  the  territory,  and  that  the 
Ambassador  advised  his  government  to  yield:  Straits  Times,  8  February  19^2. 

3  New  York  Times,  9  March  1951. 

4  But  reports  of  Chinese  help  by  the  provision  of  facilities  for  training  in  Yunnan  and  by  the 
dispatch  of  advisers  to  the  Burmese  rebels  persisted:  see  Manchester  Guardian,  6  August  1951.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  the  rebels  were  reported  to  have  rifles  of  Russian  make,  which  had  presumably 
come  to  them  from  China:  Observer ,  2  December  1951. 

5  Manchester  Guardian,  i  June  1951.  6  Ibid_  ,g  May  lg5I 

Relations  between  Burma  and  Siam  were  uneasy.  In  May  Burma  protested  to  Siam  against 

the  smuggling  of  arms  into  Burma  by  land  and  by  air:  New  York  Times,  25  May  1951. 

Their  total  strength  was  put  at  30,000  by  the  Straits  Times  of  27  July  iQ'ti. 

9  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  28  July  1951. 
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in  establishing  themselves  in  a  part  of  Yunnan,  while  in  their  rear  the 
Burmese  government  deployed  forces  to  prevent  their  return  to  Burma. 
On  28  August  the  Burmese  Parliament  was  told  that  of  the  Chinese 
Nationalists  still  in  Burma  some  had  surrendered  and  were  interned  and 
others  had  been  given  the  choice  between  internment  and  forcible  evic¬ 
tion.  In  December  General  Li  Mi  visited  General  Chiang  on  Formosa,2 
and  Peking  broadcast  protests  against  the  alleged  transport  of  70,000  men  in 
American  ships  from  Formosa  to  Burma  by  way  of  Siam  as  reinforcements 
for  General  Li  Mi.3  At  the  same  time  Peking  showed  that  it  did  not  lay 
any  of  the  blame  upon  Rangoon  by  sending  to  Burma  a  cultural  mission 
which  had  been  visiting  India.4 

The  activities  of  Chinese  Nationalists  in  north-eastern  Burma  com¬ 
pelled  the  Burmese  government  to  send  to  the  Shan  States  troops  which  it 
could  ill  spare  from  other  theatres,5  for  an  attempt  by  Thakin  Nu  to  pacify 
the  Karens  by  political  concessions  had  not  succeeded.  The  death  of  the 
Karen  leader  Saw  Ba  U  Gyi  in  August  19506  and  the  decline  in  Karen 
resistance  had  paved  the  way  for  an  attempt  to  reconcile  Karens  and 
Burmese  as  an  essential  prerequisite  to  the  defeat  of  the  communist  rebels. 
Thakin  Nu  proposed  therefore  to  give  to  the  Karens  an  autonomous  state 
round  Toungoo,7  and  the  Burmese  Parliament  gave  its  approval  in  general 
terms  on  6  October.8  On  29  October  Thakin  Nu  said  that  the  new  state 
would  at  first  be  confined  to  the  Salween  District  (the  only  one  of  Burma’s 
33  districts  where  the  Karens  were  in  a  majority)9  and  would  be  enlarged 
later.  A  government  of  the  new  state  would  be  established  at  once  (it  was  in 
fact  the  Karen  Affairs  Council  under  a  new  name),  but  would  have  to 
remain  in  Rangoon  until  Karen  rebels  allowed  its  transfer  to  Toungoo.10 
Some  of  the  rebels  remained  unconvinced,  however,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  government  had  still  not  mastered  the  Karen  situation. 

Besides  armed  opposition  of  various  kinds  Thakin  Nu  was  faced  during 
1951  with  increasing  opposition  from  political  parties.  On  the  right 
Thakin  Ba  Sein  and  the  Burma  Democratic  Party,  loudly  anti-communist, 
advocated  peace  with  the  Karens  and  maintained  that  Thakin  Ba  Sein 
was  the  man  to  make  it.  On  the  left  there  were  the  Burma  Workers’  and 
Peasants’  Party,  formed  by  a  secession  from  Thakin  Nu’s  own  Anti-Fascist 

1  Statesman,  30  August  1951. 

2  Observer,  30  December  1951;  The  Times,  31  December  1951. 

3  Humanite,  28  December  1951. 

4  New  China  News  Agency,  1 7  and  1 8  December  1951. 

5  The  total  strength  of  the  Burmese  army  was  about  30,000. 

6  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  381,  n.  4. 

7  For  the  Karen  case  and  agitation  for  the  creation  of  such  a  state  see  Survey  for  1947-8,  pp. 
442-7. 

8  Burma  News  Bulletin,  16  October  1951;  Observer,  28  October  1951. 

9  They  constituted  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  District’s  population  of  63,000. 

10  Statesman,  30  October  1951. 
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People’s  Freedom  League  and  reputedly  on  good  terms  with  insurgent 
communist  leaders,  and  the  People’s  Democratic  Front,  a  league  of  a 
familiar  kind  under  communist  leadership.  Further,  Dr.  Ba  Maw,  who 
had  been  detained  after  the  assassination  of  U  Aung  San  and  his  colleagues 
in  July  1 9471  but  had  been  released  in  December  1947  without  having 
been  charged  with  any  offence,  was  the  leader  of  the  Mahabama  Party. 
These  various  groups  were  preparing  themselves  for  the  elections  by 
which  Burma  was  to  replace  its  existing  provisional  Parliament.  They 
attacked  the  government  principally  for  corruption  and  for  its  failure  to 
restore  law  and  order,  and  they  stressed  the  need  for  an  effective  parlia¬ 
mentary  opposition  to  the  government. 

It  was  clear  that  elections  could  not  possibly  be  held  in  a  great  part  of 
the  country.  An  Electoral  Supervision  Committee,  whose  chairman  was 
the  Chief  Justice  of  Burma,  announced  on  4  April  that  elections  would  be 
held  on  or  before  15  June  in  112  of  the  250  constituencies.  On  24  April 
the  Commission  announced  that  free  and  fair  elections  could  only  be  held 
in  76  of  these  1 1 2  constituencies,  since  the  remaining  36  were  infested  with 
rebels;  polling  was  to  take  place  in  the  select  76  between  12  and  19  June. 
All  parties  protested  against  holding  elections  at  this  time — the  A.F.P.F.L. 
on  the  grounds  that  the  Burma  Workers’  and  Peasants’  Party  was  in  league 
with  terrorists,  and  all  other  parties  on  the  grounds  that  the  A.F.P.F.L. 
was  intimidating  the  electors.  On  15  May  elections  in  five  constituencies 
in  central  Burma  were  cancelled,  but  a  first  series  of  elections  was  held  on 
the  advertised  dates  and  resulted  in  decisive  victories  for  the  government. 
Thakin  Nu  himself  scored  a  considerable  victory  in  a  left-wing  quarter  of 
Rangoon.  Further  elections  took  place  in  August  and  November  with 
similar  results,  and  it  was  hoped  that  by  February  1952  about  200  con¬ 
stituencies  would  have  voted  and  the  new  Parliament  would  be  able  to 
meet. 

On  31  March  Burma  concluded  its  first  treaty,  a  Treaty  of  Friendship 
with  Indonesia.2  A  Treaty  of  Friendship  with  India  was  signed  on  7  July,3 
and  commercial  agreements  in  May  and  on  29  September.  These  latter 
were  negotiated  on  the  Indian  side  by  a  delegation  which  went  to  Burma 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Indian  Minister  for  Food,  India  being  parti¬ 
cularly  anxious  to  conclude  a  long-term  agreement  for  the  delivery  of 
Burmese  rice.  The  agreement  of  May  was  an  interim  agreement  covering 
trade  during  1951  and  was  superseded  by  the  agreement  of  29  September, 
which  covered  the  five  years  195 1-5  in  two  parts;  1  May  to  31  December 
1951,  and  the  calendar  years  1952-5. 4  Burma  undertook  to  supply  India 
with  200,000  tons  of  rice  during  the  last  eight  months  of  1951  and  with 


1  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  444 

3  The  Times,  9  July  1951. 

4  Burma  Mews  Bulletin,  30  September  1951 


2  Burma  Mews  Bulletin,  15  April  1951  (text), 
(text). 
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350,000  tons  during  each  of  the  four  following  years.  In  return  Burma  was 
to  receive  from  India  gunny  bags,  groundnut  oil,  cotton  yarn,  and  iron 
and  steel  products. 

Thakin  P\u  paid  a  visit  to  India  in  October  in  order  to  discuss  with 
Pandit  Nehru  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty1  and  other  matters.  Thakin  Nu 
expressed  his  regret  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  Indonesia,  Dr.  Sukiman, 
had  been  unable  to  join  the  discussions. 

With  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Burma  had  relations  which  were 
correct  but  little  more.  The  first  Russian  Ambassador  to  Burma,  Mr. 
Alexander  Saveliev,  arrived  in  Rangoon  on  1 7  April,2  and  the  Burmese 
Ambassador  in  London,  U  Ohn,  was  transferred  to  Moscow.  Although 
receiving  American  economic  aid  to  the  extent  of  $1 1  million,  Burma  was 
one  of  the  least  inclined  of  Asian  states  to  take  sides  in  a  possible  war  and 
was  suspicious  of  American  motives  in  giving  aid.  On  the  American  side 
ill  feeling  was  caused  by  the  arrest,  trial  and  conviction  of  Dr.  Gordon 
Seagrave,  an  American  doctor  and  missionary,  who  was  sentenced  on  i7 
January  to  six  years’  imprisonment  on  a  charge  of  treason  arising  out  of 
humanitarian  aid  to  rebellious  Kachin  tribesmen.3  Dr.  Seagrave  was 
released  on  9  March  and  the  rest  of  his  sentence  was  commuted  on  the 
grounds  of  his  age  (53  years)  and  his  services  in  Burma;4  he  appealed 
against  his  sentence,  which  was  quashed  in  November. 

The  British  Commissioner-General  in  South-East  Asia,  Mr.  Malcolm 
MacDonald,  visited  Burma  in  January  and  travelled  up  to  the  Shan  States, 
and  in  September  a  Burmese  air  force  mission  went  to  Singapore  to  study 
British  ways.5  Complete  cordiality  between  Burma  and  Great  Britain  had 
in  previous  years  been  somewhat  disturbed  by  Burmese  plans  for  the 
nationalization  of  British  concerns.6  These  schemes  were,  however, 
abandoned  in  1951,  since,  as  Thakin  Nu  said,7  Burma  had  not  enough 
money  to  pay  for  them  and,  although  this  was  not  said,  experience  had 
revealed  some  of  the  difficulties.  The  Burmese  government  began  instead 
to  buy  shares  in  British  enterprises.  It  acquired  one-half  of  the  equity  of  the 
Burma  Corporation8  and,  with  the  help  of  a  British  loan  of  £2-5  million, 
one-third  of  the  equity  in  a  new  holding  company,  formed  with  a  capital  of 
£15  million  in  partnership  with  the  Burmah  Oil  Company.9 

1  See  above,  p.  403. 

2  For  the  exchange  of  civilities  between  Mr.  Saveliev  and  President  Sao  Shwe  Thaik  on  the 
presentation  of  the  former’s  credentials  see  Burma  News  Bulletin  i  June  1951. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  18  January  1951.  Dr.  Seagrave  was  arrested  on  15  August  1950.  His 
trial  began  on  12  October  1950. 

4  Ibid.  10  March  1951. 

5  Daily  Telegraph,  18  September  1951. 

6  See  Survey  for  1947-8,  p.  447,  n.  3,  and  p.  453,  n.  2. 

7  Daily  Telegraph,  10  January  1951. 

8  Financial  Times,  20  October  1951. 

9  Sunday  Times,  2  December  1951;  Financial  Times,  3  December  1951. 
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3.  Pacific  Security  Pacts 

Communist  successes  on  the  Asian  mainland  had  already  in  1950  led  to 
discussion  of  a  collective  security  alliance  or  Pacific  Pact  comparable  with 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  In  1951  the  impending  conclusion  of  a  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  Japan  prompted  further  discussions  of  the  same  kind,  but 
whereas  the  leaders  who  attended  the  conference  at  Baguio  in  May  19501 
were  chiefly  concerned  with  an  anti-communist  alliance,  in  1951  defence 
against  a  revival  of  Japanese  militarism  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
Ministers  in  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Philippines. 

Australia  had  been  one  of  the  keenest  proponents  of  a  Pacific  Pact2  and 
on  11  January  1951  Mr.  P.  C.  Spender,  the  Minister  for  External  Affairs, 
said  that  such  a  Pact  was  more  than  ever  necessary  because  most  of  the 
Powers  negotiating  a  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  did  not  share  the  Australian 
view  on  the  need  to  prevent  a  revival  of  Japanese  militarism.3  Mr.  Spender 
declared  that  Australia  would  oppose  the  unrestricted  rearming  of  Japan, 
and  he  was  supported  by  the  Australian  elder  statesman,  Mr.  W.  M. 
Hughes,  who  had  declared  on  2  January  that  the  rearming  of  Japan  was 
a  high  price  to  pay  for  help  from  a  country  which  had  recently  been 
Australia’s  bitter  enemy.4  Mr.  Hughes  criticized  those,  including  General 
MacArthur,  who  insisted  on  the  rearming  of  Japan  and  Germany.  It 
became  clear  that,  if  Japan  were  to  be  allowed  to  rearm,  Australia  and 
also  New  Zealand5  would  require  guarantees  and  that  they  would  seek  in 
Washington  the  protection  for  which  they  had  been  wont  to  look  to 
London.  On  12  January,  at  the  end  of  their  conference  in  London,  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  the  Commonwealth  issued  a  communique  in  which  they 
said  that  they  had  discussed  the  terms  of  a  settlement  with  Japan  and  the 
safeguards  which  such  a  settlement  ought  to  include,  and  they  affirmed 
their  belief  that  the  early  conclusion  of  a  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  was  an 
urgent  need.6 

In  the  U.S.A.  three  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  drawn 
from  different  parties,  introduced  on  23  January  resolutions  in  favour  of 
the  conclusion  of  a  Pacific  Pact.7 *  On  7  February  Mr.  Acheson  told  his 

1  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  35-  2  Ibid  p  32 

!  !£*  Times’  r12  January  1951.  4  ibid.  3  January  ig5I. 

1  he  views  of  New  Zealand  were  made  known  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Holland,  personally. 
After  coming  to  Europe  for  the  conference  of  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers  in  January,  Mr. 

Holland  returned  home  via  Washington  where  he  saw  President  Truman,  Mr.  Acheson,  General 

Marshall  and  others.  In  addition  the  Minister  for  External  Affairs,  Mr.  Doidge,  impressed  on  Mr 
Uul  es,  when  the  latter  visited  New  Zealand  at  the  end  of  February  that  New  Zealand  and  the 
smaller  Pacific  states  required  guarantees  against  Japanese  aggression:  see  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  12  March  1951,  pp.  405-6. 

6  The  Times,  13  January  1951 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  98. 

7  House  Concurrent  Resolutions  41,  42  and  44.  They  were  referred  to  the  Foreign  Affairs 

Committee.  0 
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press  conference  that  he  still  had  an  open  mind  on  this  matter,1  but  two 
days  later  Mr.  Dean  Rusk,  an  Assistant-Secretary  of  State,  said  that  the 
U.S.A.  would  show  sympathetic  interest  in  a  Pacific  Pact.2  Mr.  Rusk’s 
statement,  though  hardly  enthusiastic,  was  less  discouraging  to  Asian 
partisans  of  an  anti-communist  alliance  than  the  American  attitude  in  the 
previous  year.3  There  seemed  some  hope  that  an  Asian  co-operative  in¬ 
itiative  might  be  followed  by  American  help,  even  as  in  Europe  the  band¬ 
ing  together  of  five  Powers  in  the  Treaty  of  Brussels  in  1948  had  led  a  year 
later  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and  in  February  Mr.  Dulles,  visiting 
the  Philippines,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  on  his  way  from  Tokyo  to 
Washington,  was  reported  to  have  proposed  a  regional  security  pact  com¬ 
prising  the  U.S.A.,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.4 
And  on  21  February  Mr.  Acheson  announced  that  the  United  States  were 
engaged  in  informal  discussions  which  might  lead  to  a  Pacific  Pact.5 

On  18  April  President  Truman  announced  that,  in  connexion  with  the 
re-establishment  of  peace  with  Japan,  the  U.S.A.  had  been  discussing  with 
Japan  security  arrangements  under  which  American  forces  would  remain 
in  and  about  Japan  on  a  provisional  basis;  the  U.S.A.  were  maintaining, 
and  expected  to  continue  to  maintain,  forces  in  the  Ryukyus,  especially 
on  Okinawa;  in  the  Philippines  the  U.S.A.  had  certain  military  rights  and 
facilities  and  all  the  world  knew  that  the  U.S.A.  regarded  an  attack  on  the 
Philippines  as  dangerous  to  American  peace  and  security  and  would  act 
accordingly.  The  President  further  announced  that  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  had  suggested  to  the  U.S.A.  arrangements,  in  accordance  with 
articles  51  and  52  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  make  clear 
that  in  the  event  of  an  attack  on  one  of  these  three  Powers  in  the  Pacific 
Area  all  three  would  act  in  concert.  The  President  had  accordingly  in¬ 
structed  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Mr.  Dulles  to 
pursue  this  matter  together  with  other  matters  connected  with  the  Japanese 
Peace  Treaty.6 

The  President’s  statement  was  immediately  welcomed  in  Australia  and 

1  The  Times,  9  February  1951. 

2  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  19  February  1951,  p.  298. 

3  See  Survey  for  1949-50,  pp.  31-35.  On  6  January  General  Ho  Ying-chin,  a  former  Prime 
Minister  of  China  under  the  Nationalist  regime,  had  suggested  in  Tokyo  the  raising  of  a  Pacific 
army  similar  to  the  army  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  ( New  York  Times,  7  January  1951),  and 
on  10  February  General  Chiang  Kai-shek  spoke  on  the  same  theme,  recalling  the  Baguio  con¬ 
ference  ( South  China  Morning  Post,  10  February  1951).  On  9  February  President  Rhee  also 
repeated  his  advocacy  of  a  Pacific  Pact  (ibid.) . 

4  New  York  Times,  17  February  1951 ;  Christian  Science  Monitor,  21  February  1951. 

s  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  5  March  1951,  p.  369.  Sir  Mohammed  Zafrullah  Khan  said  on 
the  other  hand  in  New  York  on  26  February  that  a  Pacific  Pact  was  a  long  way  off  (New  York 
Times,  27  February  1951).  The  Pakistani  Foreign  Minister  presumed  that  if  such  a  pact  were 
concluded  Pakistan  would  be  included  in  it.  India,  however,  gave  no  sign  of  abandoning  its 
opposition  to  blocs  in  general  and  to  a  Pacific  Pact  in  particular.  (See  Survey  for  1949-50,  p.  35.) 

6  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  30  April  1951,  p.  699;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  676. 
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New  Zealand.1  At  a  press  conference  on  the  same  day  Mr.  Dulles  added 
that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  would  be  committed  to  action  if  American 
troops  in  Japan  were  attacked.2  In  Great  Britain  the  government  wel¬ 
comed  this  development  but  was  criticized  by  the  Opposition  on  the  grounds 
that  Great  Britain  should  also  be  a  party  to  the  proposed  new  treaty.  Mr. 
Morrison  explained  that  the  British  government  had  been  kept  in  touch 
throughout  the  negotiations.  Mr.  Eden  asked  whether  British  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  treaty  had  been  considered,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Great  Britain  was  a  Pacific  Power.  (Mr.  Eden  was  presumably  thinking 
of  Singapore  and  Hongkong.)  Mr  Morrison  replied  that  of  course  Great 
Britain  was  a  Pacific  Power  and  that  British  participation  would  not  have 
been  unwelcome,  but  that  the  negotiations  had  not  worked  out  that  way 
and  clearly  would  not  do  so;  nevertheless  the  British  government  was  fully 
satisfied  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  should  represent  the  interests 
of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole.  Further  pressed  to 
say  whether  the  British  government  had  specifically  asked  to  be  included 
or  had  merely  waited  to  be  invited,  Mr.  Morrison  refused  to  be  explicit 
and  left  members  unhappy  about  a  Pacific  defence  pact  which  did  not 
cover  possible  developments  in  Malaya  and  Singapore.3 

Complete  agreement  on  the  text  of  a  tripartite  treaty  was  reached  in 
June,4  and  the  text  was  initialed  and  published  on  12  July.5  In  it  the 
signatories  declared  that  an  attack  on  any  one  of  them  in  the  Pacific  area 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  others;  in  the  event  of  such  an  attack  all  three 
Powers  would  act  to  meet  the  common  danger.  Such  attack  included 
attacks  on  the  metropolitan  area  of  any  of  the  signatories,  on  islands  under 
their  jurisdiction  in  the  Pacific,  or  on  their  armed  forces,  public  vessels  or 
aircraft  in  the  Pacific.  A  Council  was  established  consisting  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  signatories  or  their  deputies.  The  treaty  was  to  be  of 
indefinite  duration.  It  was  signed  at  San  Francisco  on  1  September. 

On  30  August  a  similar  treaty  between  the  U.S.A.  and  the  Philippines 
was  signed  in  Washington.6 

1  For  statement  by  Mr.  Spender  see  New  York  Times,  19  April  1951,  and  for  statements  by  Mr. 
Menzies  and  Mr.  Doidge  see  The  Times,  20  April  1951.  Dr.  Evatt  was  more  critical  and  recalled 
the  agreement  of  1 1  Powers  that  Japan  should  never  be  rearmed:  ibid.  20  April  1951. 

2  Christian  Science  Monitor,  19  April  1951. 

3  19  April  1951,  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.  vol.  486,  coll.  2007-10.  Further  questions  and  answers  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  25  April  produced  no  further  elucidation:  ibid.  vol.  487,  coll.  388-92. 

4  See  statement  by  Mr.  Casey,  Minister  for  External  Affairs,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
21  June  ( Manchester  Guardian,  22  June  1951).  Mr.  Casey  had  succeeded  Mr.  Spender  in  this  office 
on  26  April. 

5  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  23  July  1951,  pp.  148-9;  British  Survey,  October  1951,  pp.  22- 
24;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1951,  p.  677. 

6  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  27  August  1951,  p.  335.  See  also  statements  by  Mr.  Acheson 
and  Senor  Carlos  Romulo:  ibid.  10  September  1951,  pp.  423-5;  New  York  Times,  31  August  1951. 
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slovak  aircraft  over  France,  igo  n  2; 
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below  under  Political  uncertainties. 
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Middle  East  Security. 
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below  under  Washington  Conference. 
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Ministers  with  Dr.  Adenauer,  69- 
7°. 

Post-war  policy  and  security,  50—52, 
55_57-  See  also  Pleven  Plan  and 
Schuman  Plan. 

Rearmament,  68,  1 40 ;  see  also  Pleven 
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France:  ( contd .) 

Germany  {contd.) 

Reconciliation,  Churchill’s  policy, 
51  n  5,79. 

Saar,  bilateral  discussions  and  ex¬ 
changes,  114-16,  123-4,  127-8, 
129-30. 

Schuman’s  visit  to  Bonn,  67,  114— 15. 
State  of  war,  termination  of,  66  n  6. 
Unification  of  Germany,  144  and  n  1, 
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Union,  Adenauer’s  proposal,  120, 
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Washington  three-Power  conference, 
67-68. 
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Indo-China,  see  Indo-China. 
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sions  with  U.S.A.  on,  392. 
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under  Spain. 
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69-70. 
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144-53  pa-ssim. 

Electoral  law,  east  German  proposals, 
152;  west  German  proposals,  15 1. 

European  Payments  Union,  61,  95—96. 
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integrate  within,  41,  56-57,  59,  68,  70. 
See  also  Pleven  Plan  and  Schuman 
Plan. 

Financial  crisis,  see  above  under  European 
Payments  Union. 

Foreign  Ministry,  66. 

Foreign  policy,  Adenauer  and,  61-63; 
see  also  passim. 

France,  see  France:  Germany. 

Frontiers,  70;  allied  declaration  (1945), 

1 1 2  and  n  1 ,  130;  see  also  below  Poland, 
frontier. 

Great  Britain :  Dehler  speech,  protest  on, 

1 1 7 ;  international  investigation  79, 
150,  152-3;  Ministerial  visits,  Aden- 
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Germany:  ( contd .) 

Great  Britain  {contd.) 

auer  and  Morrison,  67;  Occupation 
Statute,  revision,  65—66 ;  Saar,  51,  in, 
1 1 6,  1 2 1,  127-8,  129-30;  state  of  war, 
termination  of,  66  n  6 ;  see  also  below 
under  Paris  Conferences  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Conference. 

Hungary,  trade  agreement,  155. 

Israel,  opposes  U.N.  resolutions  on,  152 
n  7,  153  n  7;  protest  against  termina¬ 
tion  of  state  of  war,  66  n  6. 

Italy,  Adenauer’s  Rome  visit,  67. 

Japan,  renounces  claims  and  debts, 

397-8- 

Migration  of  labour  to  eastern  Europe, 

155- 

NATO,  61-62;  defence  contribution, 
Petersberg  discussions,  106-7;  U.S. 
attitude  and  policy,  11,  14,  27,  105, 
1 10.  See  also  Pleven  Plan. 

Neutrality  and  neutralization,  Aden¬ 
auer’s  rejection  of,  62,  146,  150. 

Occupation  Statute,  revision,  64,  65-66; 
proposals  for  abrogation  of,  see  above 
under  Contractual  agreements. 

Paris  Conferences,  Palais  Rose,  130-42; 
Western  Foreign  Ministers  with  Ger¬ 
man  Chancellor,  69-70. 

Peace,  Law  for  the  Defence  of,  1 45,  1 46, 
147,  148. 
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Poland:  Bierut’s  Berlin  visit,  154;  de¬ 
militarization,  appeal  for  four-Power 
conference  on,  143;  frontier,  145,  146, 
150,  154,  206-7;  German  territorial 
claims  linked  with  claims  to  the  Saar, 
112,117,120,128;  migration  of  German 
workers,  155;  trade  agreements,  155. 

Police,  145,  146,  147,  15 1. 

Political  prisoners,  147,  148. 

Potsdam  agreement  (1945),  69  n  2,  1 19, 
120,  131,  152,  168,  169. 

Raw  materials  and  defence  supplies, 
exchange  of  letters  with  High  Com¬ 
mission  on,  65—66. 

Rearmament — eastern  zone,  143 ;  see  also 
above  under  police;  — western  zones, 
62—63,  !47j  148;  see  also  above  under 
Czechoslovakia,  NATO,  and  Poland, 
and  below  under  U .  S.  S .  R. ,  and  see  Pleven 
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Ruhr  Authority,  55,  69  n  2,  1 1 7. 

Rumania,  protest  on  deportations,  204. 

Saar,  see  Saar  and  France:  Germany, 
Saar. 


Germany:  {contd.) 

Schuman  Plan,  see  Schuman  Plan. 

State  of  war,  termination  of,  66  and  nn 
6  and  7. 

Sweden,  U.N.  resolution  on,  153. 

Unification,  east  and  west  German  pro¬ 
posals  and  exchanges,  144-53;  xm‘ 
pact  of  rearmament  on  west  German 
policy  towards,  62-63. 

U.S.S.R.:  demilitarization,  proposals 
for  four-Power  discussion  on,  130—40 
passim ;  international  investigation,  op¬ 
position  to,  152  and  « 7—153;  re¬ 
armament,  exchanges  with  France 
and  Great  Britain  on,  168-71;  trade 
agreement,  155;  unification  of  Ger¬ 
many,  attitude  to,  144,  148  n  7. 

United  Nations,  proposals  for  investiga¬ 
tion  on  the  possibility  of  holding  free 
elections,  150,  15 1-3. 

U.S. A. :  Dehler  speech,  protest  on,  1 1 7 ; 
international  investigation,  150,  152— 
3;  Occupation  Statute,  revision,  65— 
66;  Saar,  51,  hi,  1 16,  127-8,  129-30; 
state  of  war,  termination  of,  66  n  6; 
withdrawal  of  tariff  concessions  from 
eastern  zone  and  eastern  sector  of 
Berlin,  1 63—4  and  n  7 ;  see  also  above 
under  NATO  and  Paris  Conferences, 
and  below  under  Washington  Con¬ 
ference. 

Vatican,  Adenauer’s  visit,  67. 

War  guilt,  1 1 6  and  n  3,  1 1 7. 

Washington  three-Power  Conference 
and  Declaration,  67—68,  148,  149. 

World  Peace  Council,  Berlin  meeting, 
1 59-60 ;  resolution,  1 6 1 . 

Yalta  agreement,  152. 

Yugoslavia,  credit,  240;  relations,  217 
and  n  2. 

Gero,  Erno,  198. 

Girosi,  Admiral,  32. 

Gomulka,  Vladislav,  191,  192. 

Gottwald,  President  Klement,  178,  181, 

182,  184,  185-6. 

Grady,  Dr.  Henry,  292  and  n  3,  308  and  n 

5)  3°9>  3IO>  31 1  n  1,  312  and  n  2,  315, 

3X9  n  5>  320  n  6. 

Grandval,  Gilbert,  112,  124113,  127,  129 

and  n  3. 

Gray,  Gordon,  16. 

Great  Britain : 

Anzus  Pact,  480. 

Burma,  relations,  477. 

China:  diplomatic  and  consular  rela¬ 
tions,  372-4;  foreign  nationals,  protest 
on  ill  treatment  of,  375-6;  Japanese 
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Great  Britain:  ( contd .) 

China  (contd.) 

peace  treaty,  390, . 399-401  passim; 
Korean  cease-fire,  discussions  on,  340 ; 
sanctions,  opposition  to,  342-3;  trade 
and  trade  restrictions,  17—18,  349, 
355~63  passim;  U.N.  representation, 
354-55 

Commonwealth,  see  British  Common¬ 
wealth. 

Communist  countries,  policy  of  trade 
restriction,  357,  360;  see  also  above 
under  China. 

Council  of  Europe,  84,  86-87. 

Czechoslovakia,  ban  on  flight  of  Czecho¬ 
slovak  aircraft  to  Britain,  190  n  2; 
Germany,  exchange  of  Notes  on  oc¬ 
cupation  policy,  142—3. 

Economic  policy  and  difficulties,  71—72, 

97-98. 

Egypt,  see  Egypt  :  Great  Britain. 

Elections,  78. 

European  Unity,  see  European  Unity. 

France,  Ministerial  discussions,  Paris,  80. 

Germany,  see  Germany:  Great  Britain. 

Greece,  supports  admission  to  NATO, 

35- 

Hungary,  protest  on  deportations,  200. 

India,  rapprochement  within  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  75  and  n  2—76. 

Indo-China,  supports  Bao  Dai,  461  n  5. 

International  Materials  Conference, 
joint  sponsorship  of,  91—92. 

Italy,  see  Italy:  Great  Britain. 

Japan,  peace  treaty  and  trade  competi¬ 
tion,  388-9,  392,  397,  399-401,  41 1, 
418-23. 

‘Keep  Left’  74  and  n  2. 

Korea,  China  mediation,  340;  policy, 

343-4,  351- 

Labour  Party,  dissensions  in,  74,  77-78 
and  n  1. 

Malaya,  policy  statements,  470-1,  472. 

Middle  East  defence,  34,  35 ;  four-Power 
proposals  presented  to  Egypt,  258- 
60. 

NATO,  see  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  :  Great  Britain. 

Navy,  Atlantic  Command,  28-30. 

Persia,  see  Persia  :  Great  Britain. 

Pleven  plan,  attitude  to,  56,  79-80,  87, 
105,  107,  no. 

Rearmament,  72,  77. 

Schuman  Plan,  56,  80,  89  n  7,  99,  103. 

Spain,  opposition  to  NATO  member¬ 
ship,  37-38,  39,  40  and  n  1. 

Sterling-dollar  balances,  72,  94-95. 


Great  Britain :  (contd.) 

Turkey,  supports  admission  to  NATO, 

35- 

U.S.S.R.,  see  U.S.S.R.:  Great  Britain. 
United  Nations,  see  United  Nations: 
Great  Britain. 

U.S.A.,  see  U.S.A. :  Great  Britain. 
Washington  three-Power  Conference 
and  Declaration,  67-68. 

Yugoslavia:  loans,  240-1,  242;  military 
aid,  bilateral  discussions,  247 ;  security, 
216;  tripartite  discussions  and  agree¬ 
ment  on  economic  aid,  242,  243-4, 
and  on  military  aid,  246,  248-9. 
Greece : 

Abducted  children  returned  from  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  217  and  n  5. 

European  trade  liberalization  difficul¬ 
ties,  95. 

Great  Britain  supports  admission  to 
NATO,  35. 

Italy,  approves  peace  treaty  revision,  47. 
NATO,  32-35,  68  n  2. 

U.S.A.  supports  admission  to  NATO, 
14  ”2,34-35. 

Yugoslavia,  security  and  relations,  21 1, 
212,  217-18. 

Green,  Theodore  F.,  86-87. 

Gregor,  Dr.,  1 79. 

Griffis,  Stanton,  38. 

Griffiths,  James,  462  n  6. 

Gromyko,  A.  A.,  1 7 1 ;  Korea,  440,  447 ; 
Palais  Rose  Conference,  131-8,  143; 
San  Francisco  Conference,  406,  407, 
409-10,  414,  416. 

Grosz,  Archbishop  of  Kalocsa,  207—8. 
Grotewohl,  Otto,  German  unity,  144-50 
passim ,  153  n  3. 

Gruenther,  Lieutenant-General,  23. 
Guillain,  Robert,  366,  424  n  4,  427  n  2. 
Guilleaume,  General,  201—2. 

Gurney,  Sir  Henry,  465,  468,  470. 

Habomai  Island,  413,  430. 

Hague  Court,  see  International  Court 
of  Justice. 

Haidar,  General  Muhammad,  289,  290 
n  1. 

Hallstein,  Professor,  123. 

Hapsburg,  Archduke  Otto,  208. 

Harding,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John, 

434  n  I- 

Harmany,  Brigadier-General  John  W.,  250. 
Harrirnan,  Averell,  27;  Belgrade  visit,  47, 
249;  Mutual  Security  Administrator, 
16,  19;  Persian  mission,  320-1,  322,  323, 
324>  325.  326,  327- 
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Hasan  al-Hudaibi,  Shaikh,  290. 

Hashim  Gani,  Inche,  469. 

Hattori,  Colonel  Takushiro,  425. 

Hays,  Major-General,  106  n  2. 

Hazi,  Arpad,  198,  199. 

Hejazi,  General,  304. 

Herman,  Brigadier-General  Franciszek, 
191  and  n  8-192. 

Herod,  William  R.,  21. 

Heusinger,  Dr.  Adolf,  106. 

Heuss,  Dr.,  114,  150  n  3,  151. 

High  Authority,  see  Schuman  Plan: 
Treaty. 

Hisabi,  Kazim,  309  and  n  8. 

Hitler,  Adolf,  1 1 7. 

Ho  Chih  Minh,  455,  456,  459. 

Ho  Ying-chin,  General,  479  n  3. 
Hoffmann,  Johannes,  115,  124;  Council  of 
Europe,  1x3;  defence,  125  n  2 ;  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party,  126,  127;  Prime  Minister, 
1 12;  Schuman  Plan,  122-4 passim. 
Holland,  Sydney,  478  n  5. 

Hong  Kong,  see  under  China:  Great 
Britain,  Trade. 

Hoover,  Herbert,  6-7,  8,  12,  38  n  1,  341. 
Howe,  Sir  Robert,  271. 

Hughes,  W.  M.,  478. 

Hungary : 

Church  and  State,  207-8. 

Deportations,  198-202,  204. 

Espionage,  see  below  under  U.S.A. 

France,  statement  on  deportations,  201. 
Germany,  trade  agreement,  155. 

Great  Britain,  protest  on  deportations, 

200. 

Israel,  protest  on  deportations,  201. 
Jews,  201. 

Land  expropriation,  232  n  1. 
Netherlands,  asylum  offer  to  deportees, 

201. 

New  Zealand,  protest  on  deportations, 
201-2. 

Peace  treaty,  proposals  for  discussions  on 
by  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  133, 

1 34>  1 35  5  violations  of  human  rights 
provisions,  201. 

Rearmament,  Yugoslav  concern,  45, 
21 1,  246  n  7,  247,  251. 

Unrest  and  purges,  192-3. 

U.S.A. :  deportations,  protests  on,  201; 
espionage  charges  in  connexion  with 
aircraft  incident,  194—5;  exchange  of 
Notes  on  espionage  trial,  208;  Kersten 
amendment  to  Mutual  Security  Act, 
protest  on,  1 68  n  2 ;  Vogeler,  release  of, 
I93“4;  withdrawal  of  tariff  conces¬ 
sions,  163-4. 


Hungary:  ( contd .) 

Yugoslavia,  deportations  from  frontier 
area,  204;  protest  on  frontier  tensions, 
214. 

Husain,  Ahmad,  290. 

Husak,  Gustav,  181,  182. 

Hutchison,  Sir  John,  340,  376. 

Iceland,  European  trade  liberalization 
difficulties,  95;  member  of  U.N.  Com¬ 
mission  on  Germany,  153. 

India : 

Burma,  treaty  and  agreements,  476-7. 
China:  Japanese  peace  treaty,  390; 
Korean  War,  340,  342,  362,  363; 
relations  and  food  supplies,  376-7; 
Tibet,  378. 

Commonwealth,  see  British  Common¬ 
wealth. 

Foreign  policy  and  relations,  75-76. 
Germany,  ends  state  of  war  with,  66  n  7. 
International  Materials  Conference,  92. 
Italy,  approves  peace  treaty  revision, 
45- 

Japan,  peace  treaty,  390,  402-3;  rela¬ 
tions,  414. 

Pacific  Pact,  479  n  3. 

United  Nations,  China  and  Korean  War, 
342,  362. 

U.S.A.:  Japanese  peace  treaty,  ex¬ 
changes  on,  402—3;  relations  and  aid, 
75-76  and  n  1. 

Indo-China: 

Armed  forces,  French  and  Allied,  457-8. 
‘Bao  Dai  experiment’,  458. 

China,  nationalist  troops  interned  in, 
460  n  6;  Viet  Minh,  military  aid,  370, 
456“7;  political  support,  455. 

France,  armed  forces  in,  457 ;  cost  of  war, 
457  n4;  U.S.A.,  discussions  with,  57, 

460- 1. 

Great  Britain,  supports  Bao  Dai,  461  n  5. 
Japan,  peace  treaty,  405,  412. 

Korea,  armistice,  possible  repercussions 
of  in  Indo-China,  458  and  n  2,  460 
and  n  6;  Viet  Minh,  relations,  455. 
Lao  Dong,  455. 

Lien  Viet  Front,  456. 

Military  operations,  453-5,  459-60, 

461- 2. 

U.S.S.R.,  relations  with  Viet  Minh, 
455-6. 

U.S.A.:  aid,  57,  460-1;  withdrawal  of 
tariff  concessions  from  communist- 
controlled  areas,  163-4  and  n  7. 

Viet  Minh,  political  activities,  455-6. 
Viet  Nam,  government,  458-9. 
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Indo-China:  ( contd .) 

Washington  three-Power  Conference. 
68  n  2. 

World  Peace  Council  resolution,  161. 
Indonesian  Republic:  Burma,  treaty  with, 
476;  Japan,  reparations  and  the  peace 
treaty,  388,  393  n  1,  412. 

Inter- Arab  Joint  Defence  Alliance  and 
Economic  Pact,  256-7. 

International  Bank,  240,  242,  243,  244. 
International  Commodity  Groups,  see 
International  Materials  Con¬ 
ference. 

International  Court  of  Justice,  47 ;  Anglo- 
Persian  oil  dispute,  303,  309-10,  314, 
320,  325,  331-4,  335;  Persia’s  original 
terms  of  acceptance  of  Court’s  com¬ 
pulsory  jurisdiction,  332  and  n. 
International  Defence  College,  23. 
International  Labour  Office,  Persian  oil 
industry,  report,  297-8;  Suez  Canal 
area,  report,  284  n. 

International  Materials  Conference,  20, 

9I_94-_ 

International  Military  Tribunal  for  the 
Far  East,  395. 

International  Refugee  Organization, 
Turkey,  mission  to,  204. 

International  Trade,  Europe,  see  O.E.E.C. : 

Liberalization  of  trade. 

International  Trade  Organization,  82,  98. 
Intra- European  Payments  and  Compensa¬ 
tion  Agreement  (1948),  82—83. 

Iran,  see  Persia. 

Traq:  Inter-Arab  Defence  Treaty,  257; 
Italy,  approves  peace  treaty  revision, 
45  n  4;  oil  production,  294;  Persia,  pro¬ 
test  on  British  military  reinforcements, 
3 1 8  n  3 ;  Turkey,  relations,  257;U.S.S.R., 
note  on  four-Power  security  proposals, 
259;  United  Nations,  proposal  on  arma¬ 
ments,  177. 

Israel : 

Arab  States,  Mixed  Armistice  Commis¬ 
sion,  272  n  3,  275;  relations,  258. 
Egypt,  shipping  embargo,  262,  265,  272 
and  n  3,  273,  275,  277-8. 

Gaza  strip,  265  and  n  5. 

Germany,  opposes  U.N.  resolutions  on, 
152  n  7,  153  n  7;  protest  against 
termination  of  state  of  war  with, 
66  n  6. 

Haifa  refinery,  295;  embargo  on  oil 
supplies  to,  262  and  n  3,  265,  272,  273. 
Hungary,  protest  on  deportations,  201. 
U.S.S.R.,  Note  on  four-Power  security 
proposals,  259. 


Israel:  {contd.) 

United  Nations,  Egyptian  shipping  em¬ 
bargo,  275,  277-8;  Korean  and  Far 
Eastern  settlement,  proposals  for, 

339- 

Italy: 

Albania,  protest  on  alleged  espionage, 
197- 

Communist  Party,  dissidents  in,  158  n  4. 

Elections,  59  n  6. 

Emigration,  41,  43,  44,  58,  60. 

France:  customs  union,  58;  Germany, 
entente,  59,  67;  rapprochement,  40,  58; 
Santa  Margherita  discussions,  40-41, 
58-60 ;  trade  increase,  59  n  7 ;  see  also 
below  under  Peace  Treaty. 

Germany,  Adenauer’s  visit,  67. 

Great  Britain:  London  discussions,  41— 
42;  Sovereign  rights,  recognition  of, 
44  n  4;  see  also  below  under  Peace 
Treaty  and  Trieste. 

International  Materials  Conference,  92. 

NATO,  24  and  n  3,  32,  47;  peace  treaty 
revision  and,  43,  44-45. 

Peace  Treaty:  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers,  proposals  for  discussion  by, 
134,  135;  Revision,  London  discus¬ 
sions,  41 ;  military  clauses,  42 ;  Russian 
satellites,  45;  signatory  Powers  (21) 
exchanges  with,  45;  U.S.S.R.,  42,  43, 
44;  U.S.  Senate  resolution,  14;  Wash¬ 
ington  three-Power  discussions,  68  n  2 ; 
Western  Powers  exchanges  with  and 
statement  on,  42—43,  44. 

Persia,  advice  on  oil  industry,  317. 

Pleven  Plan,  59;  Paris  Conference,  107- 
10. 

Rumania,  protest  on  imprisonment  of 
priests,  209. 

Schuman  Plan,  see  Schuman  Plan. 

Trieste:  alleged  U.S. -Yugoslav  compro¬ 
mise  plan,  47-48;  allied  declaration 
(March  1948),  41,  42,  46-47,  48; 
British  attitude,  41—42,  46;  Courts’ 
appeal  to  Rome,  question  of,  47; 
Italian  demands  to  Western  Powers, 
42,  43,  46;  U.S.S.R.,  45-46,  49,  132, 
134  and  n  3,  135;  U.N.  report,  46; 
U.S.  statements,  44,  47.  See  also  below 
under  Yugoslavia. 

U.S.S.R  .,  see  above  under  Peace  Treaty 
and  Trieste. 

United  Nations,  membership  proposals, 
41,  42,  59,  79;  Russian  veto  of,  43,  44. 

U.S.A.,  De  Gasperi’s  Washington  dis¬ 
cussions,  43-44;  see  also  above  under 
Peace  Treaty  and  Trieste. 
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Italy:  {contd.) 

Yugoslavia:  agreements  (Dec.  1950), 
45;  Gorizia,  46,  48;  peace  treaty 
revision,  45  and  n  8;  Trieste,  46-49. 

Janne,  Henri,  21. 

Japan: 

Allied  Council,  430. 

Australia,  see  below  under  Peace  Treaty 
and  Rearmament. 

Burma,  relations,  414;  reparations  and 
the  peace  treaty,  388,  403-4. 

China,  trade  and  trade  restrictions,  361, 
363-4,  414,  433;  see  also  below  under 
Peace  Treaty. 

Communists,  423,  431. 

Czechoslovakia,  San  Francisco  Con¬ 
ference,  407,  409,  415. 

Fisheries,  395,  412. 

Foreign  trade,  peace  treaty  provisions, 
395-6;  see  also  below  under  Great 
Britain. 

Germany,  renounces  claims  and  debts, 
397-8. 

Great  Britain,  trade  competition,  388-9, 
397,  418-21  passim ;  see  also  below  under 
Peace  Treaty. 

Hokkaido,  413,  430—1. 

India,  relations,  414;  see  also  below  under 
Peace  Treaty. 

Korea,  peace  treaty  provisions,  386, 
393.  398;  war,  attitude  to,  432. 
Maritime  Safety  Board,  428. 

Militarism,  ex-officers  and,  424-7. 
Ministry  of  Security,  427-8. 

Navy,  427-9  passim. 

Neutralism,  381,  383,  417,  423-4,  426-7, 
432. 

Peace  Treaty: 

Australia,  405,  411-12;  discussions 
with  U.S.A.  on,  384. 

British  Commonwealth  discussions, 
76,  478. 

Ceylon,  412. 

China,  348,  389-91  passim,  395,  398, 
399-402,  410,  416,  432-3. 

Egypt,  412-13. 

France,  405,  412;  discussions  with 
U.S.A.  on,  392. 

Great  Britain,  388-9,  399-401,  41 1, 
418-23;  discussions  with  U.S.A.  on, 
392. 

India,  390,  exchanges  with  U.S.A.  on, 
402-3. 

Indo-China,  405,  412. 

Indonesia,  388,  393  n  1,  412. 


Japan:  {contd.) 

Peace  Treaty  {contd.) 

Japanese  attitude,  379-81,  399,  407, 
413-14,  416-18. 

Netherlands,  405-6,  412. 

New  Zealand,  384. 

Norway,  412. 

Pakistan,  412. 

Philippine  Republic,  388,  396, 

404-5. 

Ratification,  398  and  n  1. 

Signature,  414-15. 

Summary  of  terms,  392-8. 

U.S.S.R.,  379,  387,  388,  409-10,  414, 
415-16;  exchanges  with  U.S.A.  on, 
385,  389-92,  406-7. 

U.S.A.,  Dulles  Mission,  379,  381-7, 
389,  392;  Truman  at  opening  of 
San  Francisco  Conference,  407—9; 
see  also  above  under  India  ana?  U.S.S.R. 
Poland,  San  Francisco  Conference,  407, 
409.  415- 
Police,  427. 

Pre-war  treaties,  394-5. 

Rearmament:  Australian  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  opposition  to,  384,  405,  478, 
480  m;  Japanese  attitude,  380-1, 
383-4,  417,  427-30;  Russian  opposi¬ 
tion  to,  390,  391,  410;  see  also  above 
under  Militarism. 

Reparations,  379,  386-7,  388,  396-7, 

4°3~4)  4°6j  4°8,  4I0>  412,  4J3- 
San  Francisco  Conference,  407—15. 
Shipbuilding,  removal  of  restrictions, 

387,  389- 

U.S.S.R. :  fishing  vessels,  seizure  of,  431 ; 
Hokkaido,  fear  of  Russian  invasion  of, 
430-1 ;  Kurile  and  Sakhalin  Islands, 
413;  prisoners  of  war  detained  in 
U.S.S.R.,  391,  394,  414,  430;  see  also 
above  under  Peace  Treaty. 

United  Nations,  embargo  on  war 
material  to  China,  363;  peace  treaty 
and,  380,  384,  386,  392,  394,  408^-9. 
U.S.A.,  reparations,  386-7;  Security 
Pact,  381-3,  409,  415;  international 
comment  and  objections,  391,  402, 
4°3)  41 1  i  Japanese  attitude,  407,  414, 
417,  4i8,  429,  432. 

War  crimes,  sentences,  peace  treaty  pro¬ 
visions  on,  395. 

World  Peace  Council  resolutions,  160, 
161. 

Jaujard,  Vice-Admiral,  24. 

Jebb,  Sir  Gladwyn,  335  and  n  5, 338, 341-2. 
Jessup,  Dr.  Philip,  13 1,  133,  134,  i35> 
137,  141. 
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Jewish  Organizations,  Consultative  Coun¬ 
cil,  201. 

Johnson,  Edwin  C.,  439. 

Joliot-Curie,  Professor  Pierre,  54  n  4,  159, 
160,  1 6 1 ,  162. 

Jordan,  signs  Inter-Arab  Defence  Treaty, 
257  and  n  4. 

Josef,  Metropolitan,  218  n  10. 

Jowitt,  Lord,  200. 

Joy,  Vice-Admiral  Charles  Turner,  441-2, 
444. 

Juin,  General,  24,  37  n  1. 

Jurecki,  Colonel  Marian,  191  and  n  8—192. 

Kaczynski,  Monsignor,  206  n  9. 

Kahn,  General  Louis,  21. 

Kaiser,  Jakob,  114,  117-18,  154. 

Kallai,  Gyula,  193. 

Karabegovic,  Osman,  235. 

Kardelj,  Edvard,  48,  231  nn  1  and  3,  240 
n  4,  247. 

Kashmir,  Commonwealth  discussions,  76 
and  n  4. 

KazimI,  B.,  309. 

Kem,  James  P.,  amendment  to  Eoreign 
Aid  Appropriations  Bill,  18,  19,  356,  364. 
Kersten,  Charles,  amendment  to  Mutual 
Security  Act,  167. 

Kethly,  Anna,  192. 

Khan,  Liaquat  Ali,  76  n  4,  435  n  5. 

Khan,  Sir  Mohammed  Zafrullah,  479  n  5. 
Kidric,  Boris,  223,  225,  226  and  n  2-227 
and  n  1,  228,  237,  238. 

Kielsmansegg,  Count,  106. 

Kilibarda,  Major-General  Milo,  249. 

Kim  II  Sung,  General,  441,  442,  443,  445- 
6,  452,  455. 

Kirchmayer,  Brigadier-General  Jerzy,  19 1 
and  n 8-192. 

Kirk,  Admiral,  137,  440,  447-8- 
Kirn,  Richard,  124. 

Kislenko,  Major-General,  430. 

Knowland,  William  E.,  13,  344. 

Kohler,  Bruno,  185. 

Kolishevski,  Lazar,  237. 

Komar,  Slavko,  239. 

Konev,  Marshal,  184. 

Kopecky,  Vaclav,  182,  183,  186. 

Kopold,  General,  184  n  2. 

Kopriilu,  Fuad,  34,  36. 

Korea : 

Blockade,  U.N.  embargo  on  shipment  of 
war  materials  to  North  Korea,  361-3; 
U.S.  embargo,  356-7. 

British  Commonwealth  discussions,  76. 
Cease-fire  and  armistice:  MacArthur’s 
offer,  345,  437;  Malik’s  broadcast, 


Korea:  ( contd .) 

Cease-fire  and  armistice  {contd.) 

440;  negotiations  (Kaesong)  441-5, 
(Panmunjom)  446-53  passim ;  U.N. 
proposals,  338-9. 

China,  see  China:  Korea. 

Egypt,  attitude  to  war,  264,  265  n  4. 
Foreign  troops,  Chinese,  366-7;  U.S. 
and  allied,  20  n  5. 

Great  Britain,  China  mediation,  340; 
policy,  343-4,  351. 

Japan,  peace  treaty  provisions,  386,  393, 
398;  war,  attitude  to,  432. 

Military  operations,  338, 343, 345, 435-8. 
Neutral  zone  for  truce  discussions,  443, 
446—7;  alleged  bombing  of,  445. 
Prisoners  of  war,  negotiations  on  ex¬ 
change  of,  444,  451-3;  reported 
murder  of  by  Communists,  45 1 . 
Thirty-eighth  parallel,  176,  345,  351, 
438;  as  a  truce  line,  343-4,  439~4°> 
443“4>  448- 

Unification,  338;  implication  of  con¬ 
tinued  political  division  contained  in 
idea  of  military  truce  on  the  38th 
parallel,  344;  South  Korean  attitude, 
439- 

U.S.S.R.:  armistice  proposals,  440; 
General  Assembly,  proposals  to,  176; 
military  intervention,  U.S.  estimates 
of  danger  of,  347,  349,  350-1 ;  Stalin 
on,  157. 

United  Nations,  see  United  Nations: 
Korea. 

U.S. A.:  blockade  of  war  materials, 
356-7>  361-2;  policy,  439-4°;  Mac- 
Arthur  and,  344-5 1 ;  truce  negotia¬ 
tions,  441-53;  withdrawal  of  tariff 
concessions  from  Communist  con¬ 
trolled  areas,  163-4  and  n  7. 
Washington  three- Power  talks,  68  n  2. 
World  Peace  Council  resolutions,  160, 
161. 

Kovacs,  Istvan,  199. 

Kurile  Islands,  379,  386,  393,  402,  403, 
410,  411,  413,  431. 

Kuwait  Oil  Company,  294. 

Laos,  see  Indo-China. 

Lavrentiev,  Anatole,  186. 

Lebanon:  Inter- Arab  Defence  Treaty, 
257;  Russian  note  on  four-Power 
security  proposals,  259;  U.N.  resolution 
on  Chinese  aggression  in  Korea,  amend¬ 
ment  to,  342. 

Lecheres,  General,  36. 

Lee,  Dr.  Tiang  Keng,  470  n  3. 
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Lemonnier,  Vice-Admiral,  23. 

Lequerica,  Jose  Felix,  38  n  4. 

Li  Fu-chun,  368. 

Libby,  Rear-Admiral,  452. 

Libya,  U.S.  air  base,  25. 

Liciu,  Alexandru,  195  and  n  7. 

Lie,  Trygve,  160,  1 61,  213,  439,  441. 
Li-Mi,  General,  474,  475. 

Lockhart,  General  Sir  Rob,  471,  472. 
Lodge,  H.  Cabot,  10,  13,  460. 
Luxembourg:  Pleven  Plan,  Paris  Con¬ 
ference,  107—10;  Polish  note  on  German 
rearmament,  143;  Schuman  Plan,  signs 
Treaty  and  Convention,  99-105. 
Lyttelton,  Oliver,  470-1. 

Macao,  353,  363. 

MacArthur,  General,  478;  British  trade 
with  China,  17-18,  349,  356,  360-1; 
China-Japan  trade,  361;  China,  policy, 
340,  see  also  passim-,  Congress,  addresses 
joint  session,  348-9;  dismissal  from  Far 
East  Command,  developments  leading 
to,  344-7,  437;  Japan,  379,  381,  389; 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  differences  with, 
349_5 1  j  Senatorial  committees,  testi¬ 
mony  before,  349;  U.N.  instructions  on 
limitation  of  military  operations  to 
within  Korea,  351. 

McClellan,  John  L.,  14. 

McCloy,  John,  106-7,  116-17,  150 /z  3. 
McCormick,  Admiral  Lynde,  30. 
MacDonald,  Malcolm,  461  n  5,  477. 
McGhee,  George,  34,  215  n  6,  277  n  6,  308. 
McMahon,  Brien,  164,  165. 

Magnani,  Valdo,  158  n  4. 

Mahdi,  Saiyid  rAbd  ur-Rahman  al-,  271/23. 
Mahir  Pasha,  All,  291. 

Mahmud  bin  Mat,  Dato,  470  n  3. 

Makki,  Husain,  309,  314,  323,  328,  337. 
Malaya : 

Briggs  Plan,  462,  464,  465. 

Casualties,  464-5. 

China,  nationals  in,  proposed  investigat¬ 
ing  team,  462  n  6;  rubber  exports,  18, 
35 7 j 358-9,  360,  361. 

Chinese  population,  grievances,  462, 
467-8;  see  also  below  under  Collective 
punishment,  Home  Guard,  and 
Squatters. 

Citizenship,  467,  472. 

Collective  punishment  of  villages,  466-7 
and  n  1. 

Communities  Liaison  Committee,  467. 
Education,  Barnes  report,  467—8. 

Great  Britain,  policy  statements,  470-1, 
472. 


Malaya:  ( contd .) 

High  Commissioner,  murder  of,  470. 
Home  Guard,  465-6,  471. 
Independence,  proposals  for,  469. 
Indians  in,  466,  467  n  2,  468,  469  n  5. 
Political  developments,  468-70. 
Squatters,  resettlement  of,  465. 

U.S. A.,  tin,  19/25. 

Malik,  Dr.  Charles,  257-8. 

Malik,  J.  A.,  165;  British  Quakers,  inter¬ 
view  with,  173—4;  Germany,  152; 
Japanese  Peace  Treaty,  385;  Korean 
cease-fire,  439,  440,  447;  World  Peace 
Council,  1 60- 1. 

Malta,  U.S.  air  base,  25. 

Mansfield,  Mike,  168. 

Mao  Tze-tung,  76,  365,  376,  455. 

Marcus  Island,  393. 

Marshall,  General  George,  12—13,  51,  1 1 1, 
249,  349-50,  478  n  5,  479. 

Marshall  Plan,  16,  61,  119;  Great  Britain 
and,  71,  74;  Saar  and,  124;  U.S.S.R. 
and,  143,  169,  170.  See  also  O.E.E.C.  and 
U.S. A.:  Economic  Co-operation  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Martin,  Joseph  W.,  346-7. 

Matac,  Radu,  195  and  n  7. 

Maxwell  Fyfe,  Sir  David,  79,  87. 

Mayer,  Rene,  53—54. 

Mead,  J.  D.,  470  n  3. 

Menzies,  Robert,  260,  405,  480  n  1. 
Mexico,  approves  revision  of  Italian  peace 
treaty,  45  n  4. 

Middle  East  Command,  four-Power  pro¬ 
posals,  258-60,  278-80. 

Middle  East  oil  production,  293—4. 

Miko,  Takeo,  381. 

Mikolayczyk,  S.,  191. 

Mollet,  Guy,  85  n  3,  86  and  n  1. 

Molotov,  V.  M.,  51,  191,  213. 

Mongolian  People’s  Republic,  Japanese 
peace  treaty  and,  410. 

Monnet,  Jean,  27,  69,  123;  plan  for  French 
economic  recovery,  52,  1 1 1. 

Montgomery  of  Alamein,  Field  Marshal 
Lord,  23,  24,  312,  471,  472  n  1. 

Moody,  Blair,  249. 

Morocco,  French,  U.S.  air  bases  in,  25. 
Morocco,  Spanish,  French  rights  in, 
39  n  9- 

Morrison,  Herbert,  41,  66  n  6,  109,  138; 
Anzus  Pact,  480;  Egypt,  272,  275,  276-7, 
279,  281;  Germany,  visit  to,  67;  Greek 
and  Turkish  membership  of  NATO,  35; 
Hungarian  deportations,  200;  Japanese 
peace  treaty,  392,  399-400,  415  n  1 ; 
Korean  War,  351  and  225;  Persian  oil 
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Morrison:  ( contd .) 

dispute,  304,  305,  307-8,  310  n  2,  313, 
3i4  w  4>  3!5>  3i6>  3i8>  3 (9— 2ffi  321  and 
n  5>  328,  330;  party  political  differences 
and,  322  n  1,  329—30  -,Pravda  article,  171 — 
3 ;  Washington  Conference,  67  and  n  7- 
68. 

Mossor,  Major-General  Stefan,  191  and 
n  8—192. 

Musaddiq,  Dr.  Muhammad;  appointed 
Prime  Minister,  306;  criticism  of,  in¬ 
ternal,  325,  336;  Egypt,  280  and  n  3;  oil 
nationalization  and  dispute  with  Britain, 
296,  300-2  passim,  308,  310,  315-16  and 
n  2,  319  n  5,  323-5  passim,  328,  329; 
Harriman,  exchange  of  Notes  with  on, 
326,  327;  International  Court  and,  334; 
Truman,  exchanges  with  on,  312-13, 
3i8_i9>  320;  U.S.A.,  visit  to,  335-6. 

Muta’al  Bey,  Zaki  cAbd  ul-,  281. 

Nahhas,  Mustafa  an-,  261,  281;  dismissal, 
291 ;  Great  Britain,  dispute  and  negotia¬ 
tions  with,  262,  263-4,  265  n  3,  273,  277, 
279,  282. 

Nairobi  Conference  on  African  Defence 
Questions,  276. 

Nam  II,  General,  442,  443,  450. 

Nanpo  Shoto,  393. 

Naszkowski,  General,  192. 

NATO,  see  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 

Nehru,  Pandit,  75  and  n  6—76,  340,  376, 
4°3>  477- 

Nenni,  Pietro,  159-60. 

Netherlands:  European  trade  liberaliza¬ 
tion  difficulties,  95;  Hungary,  offers 
asylum  to  deportees  from,  201;  Italy,  ap¬ 
proves  peace  treaty  revision,  45;  Japan, 
peace  treaty,  405-6,  412;  Persia,  request 
for  oil  experts  refused,  317;  Pleven  Plan, 
Paris  Conference,  107,  109-10;  Poland, 
note  on  German  rearmament,  143; 
Schuman  Plan,  signs  Treaty  and  Con¬ 
vention,  99-105;  United  Nations, 
member  of  Commission  on  Germany, 
153- 

New  Zealand;  Italy,  approves  peace  treaty 
revision,  45 ;  Hungary,  protest  on  depor¬ 
tations, 201-2  ;  Japanesepeace  treaty,  dis¬ 
cussions  with  Australia  and  U.S.A.,  384; 
Middle  East  defence,  258,  260.  See  also 
British  Commonwealth  and  Security 
Pacific,  Tripartite  Treaty. 

Ngapo  Shappe,  377. 

Nguyen  Binh,  456  n  3. 

Nguyen  Huu  Tri,  459. 


Niemoller,  Dr.,  63. 

Norstad,  Lieutenant-General,  24. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization: 

Air  bases,  U.S.  25-26. 

Armed  forces,  24—25;  compulsory  mili¬ 
tary  service,  26  n  3 ;  reinforcements, 
requirements  for,  27-28;  U.S.  con¬ 
tingents,  debate  on,  6—14  passim,  341. 
See  also  Pleven  Plan. 

Commands,  Europe,  23-24;  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  30-32 ;  North  Atlantic  Ocean, 
28-30. 

Council  meetings,  Lisbon  (1952)  27,  28, 
36;  Ottawa,  26-27,  35>  435  Rome,  27, 
36. 

Denmark,  approves  appointment, 
Supreme  Commander  Atlantic,  28; 
opposes  Greek  and  Turkish  member¬ 
ship,  34,  35. 

European  Army,  see  Pleven  Plan. 

Expenditure,  28  n  1. 

France:  commands,  Europe,  23-24; 
joint  naval  command,  Mediterranean, 
32 ;  Spanish  membership,  attitude  to, 
37  and  n  1-38,  39. 

Franco-Italian  discussions,  41. 

Germany,  61-62;  defence  contribution, 
Petersberg  discussions,  106-7;  U.S. 
attitude  and  policy,  11,  14,  27,  105, 
1 10.  See  also  Pleven  Plan. 

Great  Britain,  73,  78-79;  armed  forces, 
24  and  124—25;  commands,  Europe, 
23-24;  Greek  and  Turkish  member¬ 
ship,  attitude  to,  34,  35;  Spanish 
membership,  opposition  to,  37-38, 

39,  40  n  1 ;  Supreme  Command,  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean,  disagreement  on,  28—30. 

Greece,  membership,  32—36,  68  n  2. 

Italy,  32,  47;  armed  forces,  24  and  n  3; 
peace  treaty  revision  and,  43,  44.  . 

Norway,  opposes  Greek  and  Turkish 
membership,  34,  35. 

Political  and  economic  organization, 
21-23;  see  also  above  Council  meetings. 

Portugal,  urges  Spanish  admission,  38. 

Refugees  from  Russian  satellite  States, 
Kersten  amendment  and,  167. 

Saar,  defence  contribution,  125  and 
n  2. 

Spain,  membership,  question  of,  14,  36- 

40. 

Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Powers 
Europe  (SHAPE),  establishment  of, 
23- 

Three  Wise  Men,  27,  28  m. 

Turkey,  membership,  32-36,  68  n  2, 
279- 
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North  Atlantic  T reaty  Organization  ( contd .) 
U.S.S.R.,  attacks  on,  36,  44,  168-71 
passim,  175,  176;  proposals  for  discus¬ 
sion  ofby  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers, 
J34,  !35)  136,  137-8,  139- 
U.S.A.:  air  bases,  25-26;  Commands, 
—  Atlantic  Ocean,  28-30,  Southern 
Europe,  32,  Supreme  Command, 
Europe,  23-24;  European  allies,  mis¬ 
givings  on  strength  of,  38 ;  Greek  and 
Turkish  membership,  support  for  14 
n  2,  34-35;  Spanish  membership, 
support  for,  14,  37-39;  see  also  above 
Armed  forces,  and  Refugees. 

Norway:  European  trade  liberalization 
difficulties,  95;  NATO,  opposes  Greek 
and  Turkish  membership,  34,  35; 

Pleven  Plan,  Paris  Conference,  107; 
San  Francisco  Conference,  412. 

Novak,  General  Zdenek,  184  n  2. 

Novomesky,  Laco,  18 1,  182. 

Novy,  Dr.  Vilem,  1 8 1 ,  182. 

Nowicki,  Colonel  Stanislaw,  191  and  n  8— 
192. 

Nu,  Thakin,  403-4,  474,  475,  476,  477. 

Nuri  as-Sarid,  General,  257,  259,  286. 

Nuschke,  Otto,  146,  147  n  1,  148,  153  n  2. 

Nutting,  Anthony,  419. 

Oatis,  William  N.,  187-9. 

Oder-Neisse  Line,  see  Germany:  Poland, 
frontier. 

Ohashi,  Takeo,  427. 

Ohn,  U.,  477. 

Ollenhauer,  Dr.  Erich,  1 15,  120  n  2. 

Olomouc,  Archbishop  of,  206. 

O’Neill,  C.  D.  W.,  106  n  2. 

Onisor,  Pitus,  195  and  n  7. 

Onn  bin  Ja'afar,  Dato,  468-9,  470  and 
n  3,  471  and  n  1. 

Organization  of  American  States,  Inter¬ 
national  Materials  Conference  and,  92. 

O.E.E.C.  (Organization  for  European 
Economic  Co-operation) :  Council  of 
Europe  and,  84,  85  and  n  1,  89; 
liberalization  of  trade,  58,61,  81,  82-83, 
95y99i  NATO,  contacts  with,  22;  oil  re¬ 
fining,  295;  raw  materials,  91,  92. 

Osubka-Morawski,  Edward,  192. 

Pacific  Islands,  Japanese  peace  treaty  and, 
393- 

Pacific  Pact,  see  Security  Pacific,  Tripar¬ 
tite  Treaty. 

Paik  Sun  Yup,  General,  441. 

Pakistan:  communist  conspiracy,  435; 
Germany,  ends  State  of  War  with,  66 


Pakistan:  {contd.) 

n  7;  Italy,  approves  peace  treaty  revi¬ 
sion,  45;  Japan,  approves  peace  treaty, 
412;  Pacific  Pact,  479  n  3;  Persia,  re¬ 
quest  for  oil  experts  refused,  317;  United 
Nations,  armaments  proposal,  177, 
member  of  Commission  on  Germany, 
153.  See  also  British  Commonwealth. 

Palais  Rose  Conference,  see  Paris  Con¬ 
ferences. 

Panchen  Lama,  377—8. 

Papagos,  Field  Marshal,  217-18. 

Paracel  Islands,  393,  409. 

Parece  Vela  Island,  393. 

Paris  Conferences :  Palais  Rose  Conference 
of  Foreign  Ministers’  Deputies,  131—42; 
Pleven  Plan,  107-10;  Western  Foreign 
Ministers  with  Dr.  Adenauer,  69-70. 

Parodi,  Alexandre,  131,  142. 

Paul,  King  of  Greece,  34. 

Pavel,  General,  184  n  2. 

Peace  Campaign :  Egypt,  263,  270  n  1,  278; 
France,  162;  Germany,  209;  Hungary, 
207-8;  Indo-China,  456;  Stalin  on,  157, 
158;  World  Peace  Council,  activities  of, 
159-62. 

Pearl  Harbour,  408. 

Pearson,  Lester,  27  n  3,  338,  439. 

Pella,  Giuseppe,  44. 

Peng  Teh-huai,  General,  441,  442,  443, 
445-6,  452. 

Percival,  General,  422. 

Perkins,  George,  215,  246. 

Persia : 

Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company:  Abadan 
refinery,  importance  of  for  Middle 
East  oil  supplies,  294-5;  agreements 
(l 933),  295,  (supplemental,  1949), 296, 
3OI>  3°2— 3,  3°7  and  n  1;  evacuation 
of  British  personnel,  315,  316,  31 9-20, 
322,  328-31  passim;  expropriation, 
provisions  for  implementation  of,  306 ; 
negotiations  with  Persian  authorities, 
308,  309,  310-11,  313-14;  origins  of 
and  British  Government’s  interests 
and  rights  in,  293 ;  Persian  grievances 
against,  296-7,  298-9. 

Anti-sabotage  Act,  315,  316,  317-18 
and  n  7. 

Communism,  300,  305,  316,  336. 
Disorders  and  strikes,  304,  305,  320  n  9, 
336. 

Economic  development  plan  (1947), 
295; 

Fada-iyan-i  Islam,  302. 

Foreign  (non-British)  oil  experts,  at¬ 
tempts  to  procure  services  of,  317. 
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Persia:  ( contd .) 

Great  Britain,  oii  dispute:  background 
to  British  concern  in,  299-300 ;  British 
party  political  differences  on,  322  n  1, 
329~3°;  compensation,  divergent  atti¬ 
tudes  to  conception  of,  303 ;  economic 
pressure  exerted  by  Britain,  326; 
negotiations  and  statements,  301—6 
passim,  307-10  passim,  313,  316,  318, 
319-20,  327,  335,  337;  Stokes  mission, 
321,  322-5;  troop  and  naval  move- 
ments,  305,  31 1-12,  318  and  n  3,  319 
n  1,  328-9;  U.S.A.  and,  see  below 
under  U.S.A. ;  see  also  above  under  Anglo- 
Iranian  Oil  Company  and  below  under 
International  Court  and  United 
Nations. 

International  Court  of  Justice:  oil  dis¬ 
pute  and,  303,  309-10,  314,  320,  325, 
331-4,  335;  original  terms  of  accept¬ 
ance  of  Court’s  compulsory  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  332  and  n. 

International  Labour  Office:  report  on 
oil  industry,  297-8. 

'Iraq,  protest  on  British  military  re¬ 
inforcements,  318  n  3. 

Italy,  advice  on  oil  industry,  317. 

Oil  nationalization,  oil  committee  re¬ 
port  in  favour  of,  301;  endorsed  by 
Parliament,  302;  Law  enacted,  306; 
legal  aspects  of,  see  above  under  Inter¬ 
national  Court;  production,  293-4. 

Shah,  292,  295,  302,  306,  308,  320,  327, 
329.  336. 

Sterling-dollar  conversion,  British  can¬ 
cellation  of  special  facilities  for, 
326. 

U.S.S.R. :  Anglo-Persian  oil  dispute,  op¬ 
poses  U.N.  resolution  on,  335 ;  Russia’s 
strategic  position  as  factor  in,  299- 
300;  threat  to  Western  Powers  of 
Perso-Russian  rapprochement,  3 1 6 
n  2. 

United  Nations,  oil  dispute  before  the 
Security  Council,  334-5. 

U.S.A.:  aid,  292-3,  321,  336  and  n  3; 
Anglo-Persian  oil  dispute,  300  and 
«  L3°5>  308  and  n  5-309,  3 1  o,  3 1 1  n  i, 
3I2-i3>  3}7>  3!8-i9  and  n  5; 

Harriman  mission  and,  320—1,  322, 
323>  324>  325>  326>  327l  Musaddiq’s 
U.S.  visit  and,  335—6. 

Washington  three-Power  talks,  68  n  2. 

Pescadores  Islands,  386,  389,  390,  393, 

402,  409. 

Petsche,  Maurice,  54. 

Pffimlin  Plan,  81  n  2,  89. 
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Philippine  Republic:  Japan,  reparations 
and  the  peace  treaty,  388,  396,  404—5; 
U.S.A.,  Mutual  Defence  Treaty,  404-5, 
480. 

Pieck,  President  Wilhelm,  148  n  3,  146, 
!5°>  1 5 1  ?  154- 

Pleven  Plan  (for  a  European  Army  includ¬ 
ing  German  units):  56-57,  64,  105-6; 
Franco-Italian  discussions,  59;  Franco- 
Russian  exchanges,  170-1;  German  at¬ 
titude,  69,  105,  see  also  below  Paris  Con¬ 
ferences;  German  recruiting,  timing  of, 
68;  Great  Britain  and,  56,  79-80,  87, 
105,  107,  no;  Paris  conferences  of 
participating  Powers,  107-10;  political 
control,  proposals  for,  108-9,  no;  U.S. 
support,  57,  107  and  n  6,  no;  Wash¬ 
ington  three-Power  Conference,  and  68. 
Pleven,  Rene,  54,  55,  249;  Santa  Marg- 
herita  discussions,  40-41,  58-60;  Wash¬ 
ington  visit,  57,  460.  See  also  Pleven 
Plan. 

Plowden,  Sir  Edwin,  27. 

Poland : 

Army,  introduction  of  political  officers, 
192. 

Belgium,  exchange  of  notes  on  German 
rearmament,  143. 

Church  and  State,  206—7. 

Deportations,  202. 

Frontiers,  see  below  under  U.S.S.R.  and 
see  Germany:  Poland,  frontier. 
Germany,  see  Germany:  Poland. 

Italy,  opposes  peace  treaty  revision,  45. 
Japan,  San  Francisco  Conference,  407, 
4°9> 4r5- 

Land  expropriation,  232  n  1. 
Luxembourg,  note  on  German  re¬ 
armament,  143. 

Netherlands,  note  on  German  rearma¬ 
ment,  143. 

U.S.S.R.,  frontier  adjustment,  treaty 
signed,  154  n  2. 

United  Nations,  refuses  membership  of 
Commission  on  Germany,  153. 
U.S.A.:  Kersten  amendment  to  Mutual 
Security  Act,  protest  on,  168  and  n  2; 
withdrawal  of  tariff  concessions,  1 63-4. 
Unrest,  purges  and  alleged  espionage, 

190-2. 

Polizu-Micsunesti,  George,  195  and  n  7. 
Popovic,  General  Koca,  247,  249-50. 
Popovic,  Milentije,  228  n  1. 

Popovic,  Vladimir,  248  and  n  1. 

Portugal:  attends  Paris  Conference  on  the 
Pleven  Plan,  107;  proposal  for  tripartite 
agreement  with  Spain  and  U.S.A.,  39; 
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Portugal:  ( contd .) 

urges  Spanish  admission  to  NATO,  38. 
Potsdam  Agreement  (1945)  Germany  and, 
69  n  2,  1 19,  120,  131,  152,  168,  169; 
Japanese  peace  treaty  and,  390, 391,  393, 
394- 

Queuille,  Henri,  54-55,  162. 

Quirino,  President,  404-5. 

Radcliffe,  Lord,  308. 

Radford,  Admiral,  461. 

Rahim,  Kamil,  412. 

Rakosi,  Mathias,  ig2,  202. 

Rankovic,  General  Alexander,  247  n  7, 
230. 

Rau,  Sir  Benegal,  342,  343. 

Raw  Materials,  world  shortage  of,  19,  90— 
91;  Commonwealth  discussions,  76; 
dollar-sterling  balances,  effect  on,  94- 
95;  Franco-U.S.  discussions,  57;  Inter¬ 
national  Materials  Conference,  91—94. 
Razmara,  General,  296,  300-1,302,307  n  1. 
Red  Cross,  International  Committee,  2Q7, 
422,  451,  452- 
Reicin,  General,  184  n  2. 

Remer,  Otto,  125. 

Reuter,  Ernst,  149,  153  n  1. 

Reynaud,  Paul,  54  n  2,  87,  no  n  5. 

Rhee,  President  Syngman,  344,  479  n  3. 
Rhodesia,  Southern,  Commonwealth  Con¬ 
ference,  258  n  6. 

Ribicoff,  Abraham  A.,  164. 

Ridgway,  General  Matthew,  Japan,  389; 
Korea,  437,  441,  442-3,  445  and  n  5- 
446,  451  n  3,  452;  Supreme  Com¬ 
mander,  Far  East,  appointment  as,  347, 
,35 1  - 

Ridwan,  Fathi,  263. 

Robertson,  General  Sir  Brian,  34,  471. 
Robertson,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Horace, 
366. 

Rola-Zymierski,  Marshal,  192. 

Roman,  Major  Wladyslaw,  191  and  n  8- 
192. 

Romanescu,  General  Mihail,  195  and  n  7. 
Ronai,  Sandor,  193  and  n  2. 

Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.,  407. 

Rosario  Island,  393. 

Rumania : 

Church,  trial  of  priests,  209. 
Deportations,  202,  203-4. 

Espionage,  see  below  under  U.S.A. 
Germany,  protest  on  deportations,  204. 
Italy,  protest  on  imprisonment  of  priests, 
209. 

Land  expropriation,  232  n  1. 


Rumania:  (contd.) 

Peace  treaty:  proposals  for  discussion  of 
by  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  133, 
134,  135;  violation  of  Human  Rights 
provisions,  263. 

Rearmament,  Yugoslav  concern,  45, 
21 1,  246  n  7,  247,  251. 

Unrest  and  purges,  195. 

U.S.A. :  espionage  charges,  exchanges 
on,  195-6;  Kersten  amendment  to 
Mutual  Security  Act,  protest  on,  168 
and  n  2 ;  withdrawal  of  tariff  conces¬ 
sions  and  determination  of  1930  agree¬ 
ment,  163-4. 

Yugoslavia:  protest  on  deportations, 
203;  and  on  frontier  tensions,  214. 

Rusk,  Dean,  253,  479. 

Russell,  Richard,  13,  14. 

Ryukyu  Islands,  379,  386,  389,  393,  402-3, 

407,  413,  417,  479. 

Saar: 

Autonomy,  demands  for,  113,  125. 

Coal  mines,  lease  of  to  France,  see  below 
under  France;  Conventions. 

Constitution  (1947),  112. 

Council  of  Europe,  85,  1 12-14,  116,  120, 
122,  125,  126. 

Defence  contribution  to  Western  Europe, 
question  of,  125  and  n  2. 

Democratic  Party,  banning  of,  and 
German  interest  in,  125— 8  passim,  129. 

France:  Conventions  (1950),  117,  1 1 8 — 
19;  criticism  of,  German,  1 19-21; 
Democratic  Party,  note  requesting 
proscription  of,  126-7;  German 
Federal  Republic,  exchanges  with  on, 
114-16,  123-4,  1 2 7—8 ;  129-30;  in¬ 
ternal  opposition  to  collaboration 
with,  124-5;  postwar  policy,  50-51, 
111— 12,  see  also  passim ;  Schuman’s 
visit  to,  1 14. 

Germany:  ethnic  and  legal  claims,  112, 
ri4>  n5>  h7_8;  policy  statements, 

1 15,  121,  127-8;  White  Book,  120-21. 
See  also  above  under  Democratic  Party 
and  France  and  below  under  plebiscite. 

Great  Britain,  attitude  and  policy,  51, 
in,  1 16,  1 2 1,  129-30. 

Internationalization  proposals,  116—17. 

‘Luxembourg  Plan’,  m,  128. 

M.R.S.,  1 12. 

Plebiscite,  German  demands  for,  114, 

1 17,  1 18,  12 1. 

Schuman  Plan,  89  n  7,  122-4,  125. 

U.S.A.,  attitude  and  policy,  51,  m, 

1 1 6,  129-30. 
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Saito,  Dr.  Eisaburo,  429. 

Sakhalin  Island,  386,  393,  402,  403,  410, 

4ixj  4I3>  431- 

Sala,  Admiral,  32. 

Salah  ud-Dln  Bey,  Muhammad,  265  77  3, 
272  n  1,  274  and  n  1—275;  armaments, 
268;  Bevin,  discussions  with,  262,  264  n 
2,  269-72,  273  n  4,  279;  Morrison  speech, 
reply  to,  277;  Slim,  discussions  with, 
263  and n  2,  265-6;  Sudan,  267-8,  276; 
U.S.S.R.,  278. 

Salisbury,  Lord,  79,  319. 

San  Francisco  Conference  on  the  Japanese 
peace  treaty,  407—15. 

Santa  Margherita  discussions,  France- 
Italy:  40-41,  58-60. 

Sapieha,  Cardinal  Prince,  207  and  n  4. 

Sarajevo,  Bishop  of,  218  n  10. 

Sa'udi  Arabia:  Aramco  agreement,  301 
and  B2;  Inter-Arab  Defence  Treaty, 
257;  oil  production,  294;  Russian  note 
on  four-Power  security  proposals,  259; 
U.S.  air  bases,  agreement  on,  25—26. 

Saunders,  Air  Chief  Marshal  Sir  Hugh,  23. 

Saveliev  Alexander,  477. 

Saw  Ba,  U  Gyi,  475. 

Scandinavia,  customs  union,  proposals  for, 
81  n  1. 

Schafer,  Dr.,  153  n  1. 

Schlatter,  Major-General  Richard,  32. 

Schmid,  Carlo,  128. 

Schofield,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wentworth, 
394- 

Schumacher,  Dr.  Kurt,  107  n  4,  122,  170; 
death  (1952)  63  n  3;  foreign  policy,  63; 
German  unity,  145,  146,  148,  149;  Saar, 
114713,  1 1 5,  116723,  120  77  2,  124772, 
126,  127,  129;  Schuman,  meeting  with, 
67>  ”5- 
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89  77  7,  99,  103;  Council  of  Europe,  ap¬ 
proval,  89;  Franco-Italian  discussions, 
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69  77  2,  89  77  7, 127, 128,  129;  Saar,  89  n  7, 
122—4,  1 25 ;  Treaty  and  Convention 
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policy,  55—56;  four-Power  discussions, 
Paris,  142;  Germany,  visit  to,  67,  114- 
15;  Indo-China,  461;  Italy,  customs 
union,  58;  Japanese  peace  treaty,  412; 
Saar,  1 13,  1 14-15, 116, 119,  124,  12577  2, 


Schuman:  ( contd .) 
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ference,  67  and  77  7-68.  See  also  Schuman 
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wealth  discussions,  76,  258  n  6;  Inter- 
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Middle  East  Command,  proposals  for, 
258-60;  NATO  and,  30-36;  Wash¬ 
ington  three-Power  talks,  68  ?7  2. 
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tic  Treaty  Organization. 
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New  Zealand,  U.S.A.),  384,  385,  405, 
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Security  Pact,  and  Philippine  Re¬ 
public:  U.S.A.,  Mutual  Defence 
Treaty. 
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don  discussions,  41—42;  peace  treaty  re¬ 
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restrictions  with  China,  18,  357—9,  360— 
1,  362-3. 
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247,  357- 

Shvernik,  President  Nikolai,  exchanges  with 
Truman,  165—6. 
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tion,  365. 
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Britain,  U.S. A.),  434. 
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Soe,  Thakin,  473. 

South  Africa,  see  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Spaak,  Paul-Henri,  85,  86,  89—90. 

Spain:  U.S.  aid,  40;  Western  defence  and 
relations  with  Western  Powers,  14,  36— 
40. 
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Spender,  P.  C.,  384,  41 1-12,  478,  480  n  1. 

Spofford,  Charles,  21,  22,  105. 

Spratley  Islands,  393. 

Spychalski,  General  Marian,  191,  192. 

Stalin,  Marshal  J.  V.,  175,  212,  214,  224, 
391 ;  atom  bomb,  175  n  5;  British  Com¬ 
monwealth,  76;  foreign  policy,  replies 
to  Pravda  questions,  157-8;  Indo-China, 
455- 
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Sterling  area,  relations  with  dollar  area,  72, 

94-95- 

Stevenson,  Sir  Ralph,  268,  269,  272,  288 
n  2;  Salah  ud-Din,  discussions  with, 
265-8,  274-5,  276. 

Stikker,  Dirk,  85  n  1,  412. 

Stokes,  Richard,  Persian  mission,  321, 322— 
5,  326,  329. 

Strachey,  John,  24  n  4,  25  n  1,  312  n  1. 

Straits  Agreement  of  Montreux  (1936), 

394- 
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Europe:  Consultative  Assembly. 

Subardjo,  Dr.  Ahmad,  412. 

Sudan:  internal  politics,  271  n  3;  self- 
government,  request  for,  271.  See  also 
under  Egypt  :  Great  Britain. 

Suez  Canal,  Egyptian  embargo  on  Israeli- 
bound  shipping,  see  under  Egypt:  Israel. 

Suhr,  Dr.,  149/15. 
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Suzuki,  Mosaburo,  381. 
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Sweden:  Chinese  blockade,  attitude  to, 
362;  Persian  request  for  oil  experts  re¬ 
fused,  317;  U.N.  resolution  on  Germany, 
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syria;  Chinese  blockade,  attitude  to,  362; 
Inter-Arab  Defence  Treaty,  257 ;  Middle 
East  security,  attitude  to  four-Power 
proposals,  259;  Russian  note  on,  259; 
U.N.  armaments  proposal,  177. 

Tabataba’i,  Ziya  ud-Din,  325  n  6. 

Taft,  Robert  A.,  6,  7-8,  9,  10,  12,  341. 
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Thuraisingham,  Dato,  468,  470  n  3. 
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377-8. 

Timisoara,  Bishop  of,  209. 

Tito,  Marshal:  agricultural  policy,  236, 
237-8,  239  n  1 ;  Church,  relations  with, 
218;  economic  decentralization,  224; 
E.P.U.  226  n  5;  five-year  plan,  220; 
foreign  policy  and  security,  2 10-1 2 ; 
France,  216;  Greece,  217;  Italy,  45; 
military  aid  from  the  west,  245—6,  248 
and  n  1,  249,  250-1 ;  Trieste,  46,  47,  48, 
49;  U.S.S.R.,  213-14;  U.S.  loans,  245. 
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Ton  Due  Thang,  456. 

Tran  Van  Huu,  458,  459,  461  n  5. 

Treaty  of  Lausanne  (1923),  394. 

Treaty  of  Portsmouth  (1905),  393,  413. 
Trieste,  see  under  Italy. 

Truman,  President  Harry  S. :  32,  66  n  6, 
175,  34 1,  478  n  5;  Battle  Act,  19;  con¬ 
stitutional  powers  relating  to  dispatch  of 
troops  to  Europe,  6- 9 passim,  10,  13—14; 
Czechoslovakia,  189;  foreign  aid,  14- 
16;  Hungarian  deportations,  201 ;  India, 
76 ni;  Indo-China, 461 ;  Italy,  44; Japan¬ 
ese  peace  treaty,  385,  407-9;  Kem 
amendment,  356-7;  Korean  War,  344, 
437,  440, 451/23;  MacArthur’s  dismissal, 
346,  347;  Pacific  security,  479;  Persia, 
312-13,  318-19,  320,  329,  335,  336; 
Pleven,  discussions  with,  57,  460;  Shver- 
nik,  exchanges  with,  164-7;  Spain,  40; 
State  of  the  Union  speech,  9-10;  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act,  164;  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  215-16  and  n  1,  242,  251. 

Truong  Chinh,  455  and  n  3. 

Tsuji,  Colonel  Masanobu,  425-6. 
Tsushima,  393. 
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Arab  States,  relations  with,  257. 

Army,  33. 

Bulgaria,  emigration  of  Turkish 
minority,  204-5. 
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Council  of  Europe,  85  n  5. 

Egypt,  see  below  under  Middle  East. 

European  trade  liberalization  difficul¬ 
ties,  95. 

Great  Britain  supports  admission  to 
NATO,  35. 

Middle  East  Command,  four-Power 
proposals  presented  to  Egypt,  258-60, 
279- 

NATO,  32—35,  68  n  2,  279;  see  also  below 
under  U.S.S.R. 

U.S.S.R. :  Middle  East  security  pro¬ 
posals,  protest  on,  259;  NATO 
membership  exchange  of  notes  on, 
36. 

U.S.A.  supports  admission  to  NATO, 
14  n  2,  34-35. 

Yugoslavia,  collaboration,  Tito  on,  21 1. 


Ulbricht,  Walter,  148  and  n  3,  15 1,  152  n  1, 
209. 

Ulrich,  Dr.  Robert,  217/22. 

Under-developed  areas,  British  Common¬ 
wealth  declaration,  77;  U.S.  Mutual 
Security  Act,  and,  16. 

Union  of  South  Africa:  Italy,  approves 
peace  treaty  revision,  45;  Middle  East 
defence,  258,  260.  See  also  British 
Commonwealth. 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics : 
Atomic  energy,  explosion  of  bomb,  175; 

proposals  for  control  of,  176—7. 

British  Commonwealth  Declaration,  76- 

7- 

Burma,  relations,  477. 

China,  see  China:  U.S.S.R. 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  proposals 
for  meeting  of  and  Palais  Rose  Con¬ 
ference  of  Deputies,  1 30-42 ;  Japanese 
peace  treaty  and,  389,  390,  391,  406. 
Deportations,  protests  against,  198,  203. 
Egypt:  four-Power  security  proposals, 
notes  on,  259,  279;  non-aggression 
pact,  proposal  for,  263;  relations,  269— 
70,  278;  trade  agreement,  286  n  4. 
Foreign  policy,  Beria  speech,  175; 
Stalin’s  replies  to  Pravda  questions, 
157-8- 

France :  German  rearmament,  exchange 
of  notes  on,  168-9,  170-1;  Italian 
peace  treaty  revision,  note  on,  44; 
Middle  East  security  proposals,  pro¬ 
test  on,  259;  Palais  Rose  Conference, 
130-42;  Trieste,  protest  on,  49. 
Germany,  see  Germany:  U.S.S.R. 
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Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics :  (contd.) 

Great  Britain :  German  rearmament, 
exchanges  on,  168-70;  Italian  peace 
treaty  revision,  note  on,  44;  Middle 
East  security  proposals,  protest  on, 
259;  Morrison’s  Pravda  article,  17 1-3; 
Palais  Rose  Conference,  130-42, 
Quaker  mission,  173-4;  relations, 
policy  change  under  Bevin’s  direction ; 
73-74;  Trieste,  protest  on,  49. 

Italy:  peace  treaty,  42,  43,  44;  Trieste 
and,  45-46,  49,  132,  134  and  n  3,  135. 

Japan,  see  Japan:  U.S.S.R. 

Korea :  armistice  proposals,  440 ;  General 
Assembly,  proposals  to,  176;  military 
intervention  in,  U.S.  estimates  of  dan¬ 
ger  of,  347,  349,  350-1 ;  Stalin  on,  157. 

Middle  East,  notes  to  Egypt,  Traq, 
Israel,  Lebanon,  Sa'udi  Arabia,  Syria, 
Yemen,  on  four-Power  security  pro¬ 
posals,  259. 

NATO:  attacks  on,  36,  44,  168-71 
passim ,  175,  176;  proposals  for  dis¬ 
cussion  of  by  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers,  134,  135,  136,  137-8,  139. 

News,  174. 

Peace  Campaign,  see  Five-Power  Peace 
Pact  and  Peace  Campaign. 

Persia:  Anglo-Persian  oil  dispute,  op¬ 
poses  U.N.  resolution  on,  335; 
Russia’s  strategic  position  as  factor  in, 
299-300;  threat  to  Western  Powers  of 
Perso-Russian  rapprochement,  316/22. 

Poland,  frontier  adjustment,  treaty  on, 
154  n  2. 

Public  works  programme,  156. 

Southward  drive,  postwar,  292  n  1. 

Turkey,  Middle  East  security  proposals, 
protest  on,  259;  NATO,  exchange  of 
notes  on,  36. 

United  Nations,  see  United  Nations: 
U.S.S.R. 

U.S.A. :  Congress  goodwill  resolution, 
Truman-Shvernik  exchanges  on,  164— 
7;  embargo  on  war  materials,  18—19, 
356—7,  364;  freedom  of  access  to  U.N. 
headquarters,  exchange  of  Notes  on, 

1 6 1 ;  Italian  peace  treaty  revision, 
note  on,  44;  Japanese  peace  treaty, 
exchanges  on,  385,  389-92,  406-7; 
Kersten  amendment  and  alleged  U.S. 
subversive  activities,  167—8,  194,  196; 
Korean  armistice,  440,  447-8 ;  Middle 
East  security  proposals,  protest  on, 
259;  Palais  Rose  Conference,  130—42; 
Trieste,  protest  on,  49;  war,  possible 
dangers  of  arising  from  Far  East 
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Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics :  ( contd .) 

U.S.A.  {contd.) 

situation,  347,  349,  350-1 ;  withdrawal 
of  tariff  concessions  and  determina¬ 
tion  of  1937  agreement,  163-4. 

Yugoslavia,  hostility,  211-15. 

United  Nations: 

Armaments:  Disarmament  Commission 
set  up  to  replace  Atomic  Energy  and 
Conventional  Armaments  Commis¬ 
sions,  177;  Russian  proposals,  176-7; 
tripartite  proposals,  79,  1 76-7. 

Asian-Arab  group,  proposal  for  seven- 
Power  conference  on  the  Far  East, 
34°>  342. 

Atomic  energy:  A.E.C.  replaced  by  Dis¬ 
armament  Commission,  177;  General 
Assembly,  proposals  to,  176-7. 

Brazil,  member  of  Commission  on  Ger¬ 
many,  153. 

Canada,  proposal  for  seven-Power  con¬ 
ference  on  the  Far  East,  342. 

Ceylon,  British  appeal  for  membership, 

79- 

China  :  Korean  War  —  aggression  in, 
resolution  on,  157,  160,  339-40,  342 
and  n  3-343;  cease-fire  proposals  re¬ 
jected,  339;  embargo  on  shipment  of 
war  materials  and,  361-3  passim ;  truce 
negotiations,  441—53 passim-,  represen¬ 
tation,  339,  348,  350,  354,  365-6. 

Eastern  Europe,  report  on  deportations 
from,  198. 

Economic  and  Social  Council:  Hun- 
garian  deportations,  201;  Persia,  317 
n  13. 

Egypt,  attacks  U.N.  policy,  264  and 
n  5;  embargo  on  Israeli-bound  ship¬ 
ping,  275,  277-8. 

France:  armament  control,  joint  pro¬ 
posals,  176-7;  Chinese  aggression, 
supports  resolution  on,  57;  Egyptian 
shipping  embargo,  joint  resolution, 
277;  Germany,  supports  investigation 
proposals,  152-3. 

General  Assembly:  armaments  and 
atomic  energy,  176-7 ;  Chinese  ag¬ 
gression  in  Korea,  accepts  resolution 
on,  342 ;  Chinese  representation,  365- 
6;  Cominform  hostility  to  Yugoslavia, 
214-15;  Eden  speech  to,  78-79;  em¬ 
bargo  on  war  materials  to  China  and 
North  Korea,  362-3;  Germany,  pro¬ 
posals  for  Commission  of  Inquiry  on, 
152-3;  Korean  cease-fire  proposals, 
338-9;  Mutual  Security  Act,  rejects 
resolution  calling  for  repeal  of,  168. 


United  Nations:  {contd.) 

Germany,  investigation  proposal,  150, 
I5I-3-. 

Great  Britain:  armament  control,  joint 
proposals,  176-7;  Chinese  aggression 
in  Korea,  supports  resolution  on, 
342-3 ;  Chinese  representation,  354-5 ; 
Eden  to  the  General  Assembly,  78—79 ; 
Egyptian  shipping  embargo,  275,  277; 
embargo  on  war  materials  to  China 
and  North  Korea,  supports  resolution 
on,  362 ;  Germany,  supports  investiga¬ 
tion  proposals,  152-3;  Persian  oil 
dispute,  331,  334-5. 

Human  Rights,  1950  resolution  on  ob¬ 
servance  of,  in  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and 
Rumania,  200,  201,  203  n  8,  208. 

Iceland,  member  of  Commission  on 
Germany,  153. 

India,  resolutions  on  China,  attitude  to, 
342,  362. 

'Iraq,  armaments  proposals,  1 77. 

Israel :  Egyptian  shipping  embargo,  275, 
277-8;  Korean  and  Far  Eastern  settle¬ 
ment,  proposals  for,  339. 

Italy,  membership  proposals,  41,  42,  44, 
59,  79- 

Japan:  embargo  on  war  materials  to 
China,  363;  peace  treaty,  384,  386, 
392,  394,  408-9. 

Korea:  cease-fire  proposals,  338-9;  em¬ 
bargo  on  war  materials  to  North 
Korea,  361-3  passim ;  truce  negotia¬ 
tions,  441-53  passim. 

Lebanon,  amends  resolution  on  Chinese 
aggression  in  Korea,  342. 

Netherlands,  member  of  Commission  on 
Germany,  153. 

Pakistan, armaments  proposal,  177;  mem¬ 
ber  of  Commission  on  Germany,  153. 

Persia,  oil  dispute  with  Britain,  331, 
334-5- 

Poland,  refuses  membership  of  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Germany,  153. 

Security  Council :  Anglo-Persian  oil  dis¬ 
pute,  331,  334-5;  Egyptian  shipping 
embargo,  275,  277-8;  Trieste,  46, 
.49- 

Siam,  resolution  on  Chinese  representa¬ 
tion,  365. 

Sweden,  Chinese  blockade,  attitude  to, 
362;  Germany,  proposal  on,  153. 

Syria:  armaments  proposal,  177; 

Chinese  blockade,  attitude  to,  362. 

Trieste,  Governor’s  report,  46;  Russian 
demands  for  Security  Council  action, 
49- 
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United  Nations:  ( contd .) 

Trusteeship:  Pacific  Islands,  Ryukyus 
Japanese  peace  treaty  and,  393. 

Trusteeship  Council,  Chinese  repre¬ 
sentation  on,  354. 

U.S.S.R. :  Anglo-Persian  oil  dispute, 
opposes  British  resolution,  335 ;  China 
blockade,  opposes  resolution  on,  362, 
363;  Chinese  representation,  354, 
365-6;  deportations  in  Eastern 
Europe,  charges  of,  198,  203;  disarma¬ 
ment  proposals,  176-7;  Egyptian 
shipping  embargo,  278;  Germany, 
opposes  investigation  proposals,  152 
and  n  7— 153;  Malik’s  interview  with 
British  Quakers  and,  174;  U.S. 
Mutual  Security  Act,  resolution  con¬ 
demning,  1 68 ;  Yugoslav  resolution  on 
Cominform  hostility,  214-15;  see  also 
below  under  Veto. 

U.S. A.:  armament  control,  joint  pro¬ 
posals,  176—7;  Chinese  aggression  in 
Korea,  resolution  on,  339-40,  342; 
Chinese  U.N.  representation,  354; 
Egyptian  shipping  embargo,  joint  re¬ 
solution,  277 ;  embargo  on  war 
materials  to  China  and  North  Korea, 
resolution  on,  361—2;  Germany,  sup¬ 
ports  investigations  proposals,  152-3; 
Mutual  Security  Act,  Russian  resolu¬ 
tion  on  defeated,  168. 

Veto,  43,  44,  143. 

World  Peace  Council,  delegation,  160-1. 

Yugoslavia:  Anglo-Persian  oil  dispute, 
335  nn  3  and  7 1  Rumanian  deporta¬ 
tions,  protest  on,  203  and  n  8 ; 
U.S.S.R.  and  satellites,  resolution  on 
hostility  of,  214—15. 

United  States  of  America: 

Air  bases,  Mediterranean  and  Middle 
East,  25-26. 

Australia:  Japanese  peace  treaty,  dis¬ 
cussions  on,  384;  see  also  Security 
Pacific:  Tripartite  Treaty. 

Battle  Act,  19,  364. 

Bulgaria:  withdrawal  of  tariff  conces¬ 
sions  and  determination  of  1 932  agree¬ 
ment,  163-4. 

Burma,  Chinese  Nationalists  in,  474, 
475;  relations,  477. 

China,  see  China:  U.S. A. 

Communist  countries :  ban  on  export  of 
strategic  materials  to,  17—19,  356—7, 
361—2,  364;  withdrawal  of  tariff  con¬ 
cessions  from,  163—4. 

Council  of  Europe,  Congress  delegation 
at  Strasbourg  debate,  86-87. 


United  States  of  America :  {contd.) 

Czechoslovakia,  see  Czechoslovakia  : 
U.S. A. 

Defence  expenditure,  16—17. 

Economic  Co-operation  Administration, 
4°,  244, 352, 460 ;  control  of  by  Mutual 
Security  Agency,  16. 

Egypt  see  below  under  Middle  East  and  see 
also  Egypt:  U.S. A. 

Export-Import  Bank,  loans  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  240,  245. 

Foreign  aid:  tabulation  of,  15;  condi¬ 
tional  on  observance  of  blockade  of 
Communist  countries,  18—19,  356-7, 
364. 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  (1948),  16. 

Foreign  policy  dissensions,  Europe,  6-14, 
34 1 ;  Far  East,  MacArthur  and,  344-5 1 . 

France:  Indo-China,  460-1;  Japanese 
peace  treaty  discussions,  392;  loans 
(1945  and  1946),  52;  Pie ven -T ruman 
discussions,  57,  460;  see  also  below 
Washington  Conference. 

Germany,  see  Germany:  U.S. A. 

Great  Britain:  alliance,  73-74;  Chur- 
chill-T ruman  meeting,  30;  Egypt, 
U.S.  attitude  to  dispute,  277  and  n  6, 
280,  287  and  n  2;  loans,  71;  Persian 
oil  dispute,  300  and  n  1,  305,  308  n  5, 
31 1  hi,  312—13,  329,  Harriman  mis¬ 
sion  and,  320-1,  322,  323,  324,  325, 
326,  327 ;  Korean  War,  discussions  on, 
351-2;  Japanese  peace  treaty,  392, 
399—401 ;  policy  disagreements  and 
discord,  74  and  n  3,  77,  (Atlantic  Com¬ 
mand)  28-30,  (European  unity)  86— 
87,  (Germany)  106,  (Persia)  300  n  1, 
(Far  East)  341-2,  349,  355-7,  359-6o, 
390,  399—401 ;  see  also  below  under  Wes¬ 
tern  Europe  and  Washington  Con¬ 
ference. 

Greece,  supports  admission  to  NATO, 
14  n  2,  34-35. 

Hungary,  see  Hungary:  U.S. A. 

India,  Japanese  peace  treaty,  exchanges 
on,  402-3;  relations  and  aid,  75-76 
and  n  1. 

Italy  see  Italy:  U.S. A. 

Japan  see  Japan:  U.S. A. 

Kersten  amendment,  see  below  under 
Mutual  Security  Act. 

Korea:  blockade  of  war  materials,  356— 
7,  361-2;  policy,  439-40,  MacArthur 
and,  344-51 ;  truce  negotiations,  441- 
53;  withdrawal  of  tariff  concessions 
from  communist-controlled  areas, 
163—4  an(I  n  7 • 
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United  States  of  America:  ( contd .) 

Malaya,  tin,  19  rc  5. 

Middle  East  Command,  four-Power 
proposals  presented  to  Egypt,  258-60. 

Middle  and  Near  East,  Conference  of 
Ambassadors  in,  34. 

Military  bases  abroad,  Russian  sus¬ 
picions,  134,  135,  136,  137-8,  139, 
166,  176. 

Monroe  Doctrine,  Dewey’s  proposals  for 
extension  of,  12. 

Mutual  Defence  Assistance  Act  (1949), 
16,  242,  247,  248,  251. 

Mutual  Defence  Assistance  Control  Act, 
19  and  n  3,  364. 

Mutual  Security  Act  (signed  10  Oct. 
1951),  14—16;  European  federation 
and,  86;  Kersten  amendment,  167—8, 
194;  Yugoslavia  and,  251. 

Mutual  Security  Agency,  1 6. 

National  Security  Council,  18,  19,  363, 
364. 

NATO,  see  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization:  U.S.A. 

New  Zealand,  Japanese  peace  treaty, 
discussions  on,  384.  See  also  Security, 
Pacific,  Tripartite  Treaty. 

Pacific  Pact,  see  Security,  Pacific  : 
Tripartite  Treaty. 

Persia,  see  Persia:  U.S.A. 

Pleven  Plan,  57,  107  and  n  6,  no. 

Philippines,  Treaty  of  Mutual  Defence, 
404-5,  480. 

Poland,  Kersten  amendment  to  Mutual 
Security  Act,  protest  on,  168  and  n  2; 
withdrawal  of  tariff  concessions,  1 63— 
4. 

Raw  materials,  restrictions  on  use  of, 
90-91;  International  Materials  Con¬ 
ference,  sponsorship  of,  91-92. 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
19  »  5- 

Rumania,  see  Rumania:  U.S.A. 

Sa'udi  Arabia,  air  base,  agreement  on, 
25-26;  oil  agreement,  301. 

Spain,  aid,  40;  Western  Europe  defence, 
14,  38-40. 

Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act,  163-4. 

Turkey,  supports  admission  to  NATO, 
14  n  2,  34-35. 

U.S.S.R.,  see  U.S.S.R.:  U.S.A. 

United  Nations,  see  United  Nations: 
U.S.A. 

Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act,  14,  16. 

Washington  three-Power  Conference 
and  Declaration,  67-68. 


United  States  of  America :  {contd.) 

Western  Europe,  distrust  and  discontent, 
1  — 3 ,  17—21  passim,  141;  see  also  above 
under  Great  Britain,  policy  disagree¬ 
ments. 

Yugoslavia:  economic  aid,  240-5 passim) 
Harriman-Tito  discussions,  47-48, 
249;  military  aid,  246-52;  security, 
U.S.  statements,  215-16. 

Utnik,  Colonel  Marian,  191  and  n  8-192. 

Van  Fleet,  General,  347,  438. 

Vandenberg,  General,  351,  367. 

Vandenberg  resolution,  12,  383. 

Vansittart,  Lord,  200. 

Vasilecu-Valjean,  Ion,  195  and  n  7. 

Vatican:  Adenauer’s  visit,  67;  German 
Polish  frontier,  attitude  to,  206;  Russian 
satellites,  relations  with  and  excommuni¬ 
cation  of  Church  persecutors,  205-7, 
208,  209;  World  Peace  Council,  ex¬ 
change  of  messages  with  Joliot-Curie, 
162;  Yugoslavia,  hostility,  Tito  on, 
21 1  n  1 ;  Stepinac’s  release,  218. 

Venizelos,  Sophocles,  35,  217. 

Veyvoda,  Ivo,  213. 

Viet  Nam,  see  under  Indo-China. 

Vlahavic,  Veljko,  246. 

Vo  Nguyen  Giap,  459. 

Vogeler,  Robert  A.,  193-4. 

Volcano  Islands,  393. 

von  Brentano,  Dr.,  149,  153  n  1. 

Vyshinsky,  A.  Y.,  137;  China,  365;  dis¬ 
armament  proposals,  176,  177;  Korea, 
447-8;  U.S.  Kersten  amendment,  pro¬ 
test  on,  167-8,  194. 

Wacek,  Commander  Szczepan,  191  and 
n  8-192. 

Wansborough-Jones,  Major-General,  106 
n  2. 

Ward,  J.  G.,  106  n  2. 

Washington  three-Power  Conference  and 
Declaration,  67—68. 

Wilson,  Harold,  77  n  3,  388. 

Winterton,  General  Sir  John,  47  n  3. 

World  Health  Organization,  Egyptian 
complaint  to,  284  n  1. 

World  Peace  Council,  Berlin  meeting,  159— 
60;  Paris  Headquarters  dissolved,  162; 
Vienna  meeting,  16 1. 

Wu,  Dr.  T.  Y.,  468. 

Wyszinski,  Archbishop,  207. 

Yalta  Agreement  (1945),  152,  386,  391. 

Yamawaka,  Hitoshi,  424. 

Yeh,  Dr.  George,  401. 
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Yemen,  Inter- Arab  Defence  Treaty,  257; 
Russian  Note  on  four-Power  security 
proposals,  259. 

Yoshida,  Shigeru,  380;  China  trade  em¬ 
bargo,  363;  Dulles,  conversations  with, 
381,  383>  389>  3955  peace  treaty  and 
security  pact,  407,  413-14,  416-18,  420; 
rearmament,  383-4,  429. 

Younger,  Kenneth,  38  n  6,  84  n  1,  200  n  3, 
208,  303  n  1;  China,  343,  354,  373; 
Japanese  peace  treaty,  388,  400-1,  41 1, 
4!9,  422. 

Yugoslavia : 

Administration,  reorganization  of,  225- 
6,  231. 

Agricultural  policy,  collectivization, 
232-4°;  ten-year  plan  (1953),  240. 
Austria,  relations,  216—17. 

Budget,  228-9. 

Bulgaria,  deportations  from  frontier 
zone,  203. 

Church,  218. 

Cominform  hostility,  211-15,  251. 
Defence  expenditure,  223  n  1,  229. 
Devaluation,  228  and  n  1. 

Economic  policy:  decentralization  of 
industrial  production,  224—6,  231; 
Law  on  the  Planned  Management  of 
the  National  Economy,  227;  Social 
plan,  227,  229,  253-4;  see  a^so  below 
under  Five-year  plan  and  Investment 
programme. 

European  Payments  Union,  226  n  5. 
Five-year  plan:  (1947)  220-1,  252-3; 
effect  of  Cominform  blockade  on,  222— 
3;  modification  of  (1949  and  1950), 
223;  non-renewal  of,  decision  on,  226. 
Foreign  aid,  economic,  240-5;  military, 
245-52. 

Foreign  policy,  east-west  balance,  210- 
12. 

Foreign  trade,  221-2,  254  and  n  3; 
policy,  228. 

France:  military  equipment,  247; 
security,  216;  see  also  below  under 
Tripartite  discussions. 

Frontier  incidents,  213,  214. 

Germany,  credit,  240;  relations,  2 1 7  and 
n  2. 


Yugoslavia:  ( contd .) 

Great  Britain:  loans,  240-1,  242;  mili¬ 
tary  aid,  bilateral  discussions,  247; 
security,  216;  see  also  below  under  Tri¬ 
partite  discussions. 

Greece,  security  and  relations,  2 1 1 ,  212, 
217-18. 

Hungary,  deportations  from  frontier 
areas,  204;  protest  on  frontier  tensions, 
214. 

International  Bank,  240,  242,  243,  244. 

Investment  programme,  220,  223,  228— 
9>  233,  236,  240;  statistics,  252-4; 
Western  criticism  of,  243. 

Italy,  agreements  (Dec.  1950),  45; 
Gorizia,  46,  48 ;  peace  treaty  revision, 
45  and  n  8;  Trieste,  46-49. 

Land  expropriation,  232  and  n  1 . 

Law,  criminal  code  published,  229-30; 
judiciary,  official  criticism  of,  230-1. 

Police,  official  criticism  of,  230—1 . 

Rumania,  protest  on  deportations,  203, 
and  on  frontier  tensions,  214. 

Security,  statements  by  Tito,  211-12; 
Western  assurances,  215—16. 

Statistics  on  economic  planning  and 
foreign  trade,  252-4. 

Tripartite  discussions  (France,  Great 
Britain,  U.S.A.)  and  agreement  on 
economic  aid,  242,  243-4,  and  on 
military  aid,  246,  248—9. 

Turkey,  Tito  on  collaboration,  21 1. 

U.S.S.R.  and  satellites,  see  above  under 
Cominform. 

United  Nations,  see  United  Nations: 
Yugoslavia. 

U.S.A. :  economic  aid,  240-5  passim ; 
Harriman-Tito  discussions,  47—48, 
249;  military  aid,  246-52;  security, 
U.S.  statements,  215-16. 

Vatican,  hostility,  Tito  on,  2 1 1  n  1 ; 
Stepinac’s  release,  218. 

Zangana,  Dr.,  304. 

Zapotocky,  Antonin,  178,  179. 

Zhukov,  Marshal,  191. 

Zimmer,  Peter,  124. 

Zold,  Dr.  Sandor,  193,  198. 

Zorin,  Vabrian,  183,  184. 
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